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( 1 ) 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


RELATIVE TO THE 

AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 


DURING 

*1 HE FOURTH SESSION OF THE SECOND PARLIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, WHICH COMMENCED ON THE 21ST OF JAN. 1806. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

January 22, 1 80(3. 


[Marouis Wellesley’s An- 
swer to Vote of Thanks.] The 
Speaker acquainted the house, that 
he hacheceived from Marquis Wel- 
lesley the following letter, in return 
to the thanks of this house, signi- 
fied to him by Mr. Speaker, in obe- 
dience to their commands of the 
3d day of May, 1804, see vol. 2.p. 
30V). 

Fort William , May 30, 1805. 

Sir, — f I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, under date the 4th of May, 
1804, transmitting the resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons of 
the 3rd day of May, 1804, respect- 
ing the late military operations in 
India, against the confederate Mah- 
ratta powers. — Y our letter, together 
with the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, has been published in 
general orders to the army, and the 
separate resolutions of the house, 
have been transmitted to the seve- 
ral public officers distinguished by 
that high honour. Copies of my 
letters transmitting those resolu- 
tions, and of such answers as 1 have 
received, accompany this letter.— 
Vol. 8. 


I request that you will be pleased to 
submit to the House of Commons, 
the dutiful sense of gratitude and 
respect with which I receive this 
honourable testimony of the appro- 
bation of the house. The pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons 
on this occasion are calculated to 
confirm, in every branch of the 
civil and military service in India, 
those sentiments of zealous attach- 
ment to the public interests, and 
honour, which have distinguished 
the conduct of his majesty’s and 
the honourable company’s servants, 
during the late war. — The expres- 
sions which you have been pleased 
to employ, in transmitting to me the 
resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, demand my most grateful 
acknowledgements, and constitute 
a considerable addition to the ho- 
nour conferred by the commands 
of the house. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &:c, 

* Wellesley. 

* To the right lion. Charles All ot, 
Speaker oj the House of Commons * 

JANUARY 27. 

s Mr Pauli moved, that the papers 
ordered by the totes of the house 
on the 25th and 28th of June last, 
J A be 
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be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers ; which was accordingly or- 
dered. After a short pause, the 
hon. gent, rose again, and said : — 
No person, sir, can be more con- 
vinced than I am, of the inutility, 
the inexpediency, the danger, ©f 
moving for many papers relative to 
any transaction, more especially 
if connected with India; still, 
however I may deprecate delay, 
in a question of so much impor- 
tance, J am under the necessity of 
moving for a few more papers, im- 
portant in every point of view, and 
essentially necessary for the ends of 
substantialjustice. But, sir, these 
are the last papers I shall call for, 
to support the two charges I have 
already given notice of; and when 
the papers I formerly had the ho- 
nour to move for, are printed, to- 
gether with the additional papers 
that I am to call for this evening, 
no time shall be lost, on my part, 
in bringing direct and positive 
charges of criminality against my 
lord Wellesley. As the papers are 
not to be objected to, it is not ne- 
cessary for me to-take up much of 
the time of the house. Suffice it 
-to say, that to insure the support 
of those gentlemen on this side of 
the house, and the aid and coun- 
tenance of many honourable, dis- 
interested, conscientious gentle- 
Ctien on the other, I $hall produce 
* clia ge, copied almost verbatim 
from the articles of impeachment 
Voted against Mr. Hastings, by a 
strong, ovei powering majority of 
this h<>unc, at the head of which 
Was the bee Mr. Pitt. He con- 
eluded by mo'> iug for a variety of 
papers, all of winch w ill he found 
under the head of State Papers in 
tins Smne of the Register 

Mr. iVhitsiiead Kuc&e seconded 
the motions of the hon. member. 

Mr. l\udl misted the house 


would excuse him for saying a 
very few words regarding himself. 
He assured the hon. seconder, the 
house, and the public, that ha 
dared (he breath of calumuy ta 
impute to him, with justice, any 
motives but those of a public na- 
ture. He bore no animosity to 
lord Wellesley personally, he 
would exert his honest endeavours 
to prosecute him to conviction, as 
the enemy to the happiness and 
piosponty of India, and to the 
host interests of the mother coun- 
try : lie could consider him in no 
light but that of a great state de- 
linquent, in the situation that Mr. 
Hastings stood on his return from 
abroad, with this essential diffe- 
rence, thatwhat was undefined crime 
in the case of Mr. Hastings, was posi- 
tive criminality in the case of lord 
Wellesley. The latter could plead 
no error in judgment, no igno- 
rance of the laws of his country, 
having been a member of the Bri- 
tish pail iament when the articles 
of impeachment were voted 
against Mr. Hastings. One word 
more, said the hon. gent, and I 
have done. I stand, si i, proud of 
acting with the patty to which I 
belong, and i take this opportu- 
nity of declaring, in the face of this 
house, tii at w ith the Nabob of 
Oude, or with any potentate on 
the continent of ill-fated India, 
1 am as unconnected as with th$ 
emperor of France., nor will I 
allow with impunity, insinuatiQns 
calculated to injure, through me, 
the cause of tiuth and justice : 
the unfairness of such aspersions, 
no man knows better than marquis* 
Welleshy himself. 

Sir T. Metcalfe said, that simi- 
lar motions to those now brought 
torwanl hud led to- nothing but 
gicat uouole and enormous ex-< 
pause. lie trusted, therefore. 
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that the house would pause before 
it would consent to grant papers, 
under such circumstances, to any 
individual, however respectable lie 
might be. This was oue ob^e^tion 
he felt to the motions of the hon. 
gent. Theie was and her too, 
which equally weighed within his 
mind. The papers, that lrad al- 
ready been produced, had got into 
the hands of translators, through 
whom the French government had 
obtained the information they con- 
tained ; a circumstance that had 
proved materially prejudicial to the 
interests of the company. The 
importance of it to the French go- 
vernment was such, that Bona- 
parte would ha\ e given half the 
revenues of France to have ob- 
tained it. Besides, he should ask, 
whether the present was a proper 
time to agitate such questions ? 
Under the influence of these ob- 
jections, he should feel it his duty 
to divide the house. When a mem- 
ber was conscious of being actu- 
ated by a sense of duty, he should 
not be ashamed to avow his feel- 
ings. The hon. gent, had said, 
that the papers, when produced, 
would criminate the conduct of the 
noble marquis ; but this he begged 
leave to deny, as he was convinced, 
in his conscience, that no one of 
them wpuld affect the public or 

f private character of that noble 
ord ; and if it were possible for 
him to attend in that home, lie 
was sure he would say in leply to 
the motions, ‘ give all the papn-> 1 
Besides, it would have the most 
dangeious effect, if it should be 
thought on the continent of Ind'a, 
that all the treaties and engage- 
ments that had been entered into 
with the nathe powers, could be 
rescinded by a vote of parliament. 
It was certainly competent to par- 
liament to enquire into the conduct 


of the marquis Wellesley; but 
this was not the time, and for all 
these reasons he should certainly 
take the sense of the house. 

■ Mr. Francis said, he was not in 
the house when the motions were 
proposed; but as in adverting to 
the mischiefs that had a<iscn from 
similar motions, the hon. baronet 
seemed to allude to those made by 
himself, he felt it necessary to say 
■a few words. If any mischief had 
arisen fiom the pi eduction of the 
papers he^had moved for, it was 
chargeable only on the board of 
coniroul, which had the power of 
deciding which of them might be 
produced with safety, and was at 
liberty to withhold such as could 
not be published, consistently with 
the public interest. As to the ob- 
jection respecting the expenses 
that would attend printing the 
pape? g moved for, it might have 
some weight with vulgar minds j 
but it was not to be tolerated iu 
that house, when an enquiry was 
to be instituted respecting the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of India, 
the revenues of which were esti- 
mated at litteen minions. With 
respect to his own opinion of mar- 
quis Wellesley conduct, he had 
stated it to the house and to the 
country, and saw no reason to alter 
it. He was not to be awed or in- 
timidated into an abandonment of 
his principles. The hon. baronet 
Ind :\uod, th a* c^n* i^erable dan- 
ger arose from the intelligence dfe- 
r ved to the enemy fiom the pub- 
lication of these papers; but he 
was of opinion th.it the enemy had 
gamed more information from 
Marquis Welle*- ley’s intercepted 
correspondence, which had Lkxii 
published in the Moniteur, and 
afterwaids translated into all the 
London papers, from which only 
the public obtained the information, 

though 
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though the contents of the cor- 
respondence ought to have been 
long before transmitted direct to 
the governors of the India com- 
pany. He was not aware of any 
danger that could be apprehended 
from the production of the papers, 
and that there had been no objec- 
tion felt togmnting them on that 
score, lie appealed to the declara- 
tion of the noble loid at the head 
of the board of con trend. Ill at 
noble lord had said, that lie saw no 
possible objection to their being 
produced. 

Mr. Pauli said, (he conduct of 
the worthy hart, exerted his utmost 
astonishment ; an astonishment not 
unmixed with some degree of in- 
dignation. Did the lion. hart, 
mean to crush this business by a 
sidewind? If he did he was very 
much mistaken. The refusal of 
the papers would avail lord Wel- 
lesley nothing. My wish, sir, 
said the hon. gent, is to accompany 
assertion with proof, which the 
hon. bart. seems to wish to prevent 3 
but opposition can only make me 
more zealous, an opposition espe- 
cially of this soit, an opposition 
completely and eniiitly unfoieseen 
and unexpected ; as the poblc lord 
who presides at the board of con- 
tioul, to \vboui I fairly and can- 
didly submitted the list oi the pa- 
pers, told me there could be no 
possible objection to the production 
of the papers I have this night 
moved for. An hon. member of 
the same board, whom I am happy 
to see in his place, will do me the 
justice to confirm this assertion, if 
confirmation was at all necessary. 

Mr. I Pal face coiroborated the 
statement of the hon. gent, and 
could see no reasonable objection 
to the production of the papers. 
He, however, wished the hon. 
gent, would omit in the last motion 


the words <€ secret service money/' 
and allow " Durbar charges” in- 
stead. 

Mr. Pauli replied he could have 
no possible objection, piovided 
" the secret service money,” if 
any, was included under the head 
of "Dm bar charges.” He did 
not stickle, he said, for terms, 
provided the substance was the 
same 5 he looked only to substan- 
tial justice between lord Wellesley 
and the public; and, in conclusion, 
added, that nothing could deter 
him from proceeding vn the line of 
conduct he had lain down for him- 
self. — r lhe sense of the house being 
decidedly in favour of Mr. Pauli’s* 
motions, sir T. Metcalfe withdrew 
his intent ion of a division, and the 
whole of the papers were accord- 
ingly ordeied and agreed to. 

AFFAIRS IN INDIA. 

Jan. 29. 

Mr. Pauli rose to make his pro- 
mised motion, respecting (he pro- 
duction of lord Melville’s letter, 
relative to the company’s debt. 
Many persons might be perhaps 
disposed to ask, upon what grounds 
suc h a young member as he was, 
should obtrude himself so fre- 
cjueuily on- the house on the affairs 
of India. To such persons hrs 
answ er was plain and simple. He 
was conscious of the imminent 
danger which threatened our Jndja 
possessions, and theiefore he was 
lesolved to raise his voice, how- 
ever feeble, with a view to rouse 
the attention of the house to this 
point. The house did not seem to 
be aware of the alarming state of 
the adairs of India. When the 
debt of India amounted to 14 mil- 
lions, lord Melville had written to 
the chairman of the company, re- 
commending a plan, which, in 

those 
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daose circumstances, appeared to 
iaini absolutely necessary to be 
pursued, and expressing bis opi- 
nion, that if it was not pursued, 
the consequences would be dan- 
gerous, not only to the concerns 
of the East-India company, but 
injurious to the prosperity of the 
country at large. His object in 
moving for this letter of lord Mel- 
ville’s, written when the debt of the 
company was only fourteen mil- 
liotis, was this: lie designed, on 
some future day, to move for a 
select committee of the house, to 
enquire into the causes of the 
alarming increase of the debt of 
the company, and of their failure 
to comply with the conditions and 
stipulations agreed upon in their 
charter. The object which he had 
at present in view, was one of the 
Inst importance, since the debt of 
the company had increased from 
fourteen to thirty millions, in the 
thirteenth year, from the renewal 
of their charter, without any of 
the conditions agreed upon having 
been performed on their parts. It 
was high time to enquire into the 
causes of these singular circum- 
stances. It was with this view 
that he moved for the letter of 
lotd Melville. Having read the 
motion, the hon. gent, begged 
leave to ado one word ruore : lord 
Melville had written to the court 
of directors upof? this subject, in 
.the most earnest manner *, and, in- 
deed, his opinion had been given 
them, in some measure, with all 
the solemnity of a death-bed warn- 
ing. He would say this of lord 
Melville, that his plans foi the re- 
gulation of India were well con- 
ceived, and discovered proofs of 
no ordinary comprehension »n him 
■who proposed them. Upon the 
'execution of them,' indeed, he 
was of opinion, that the very ex- 


istence of India, as connected with 
this country, depended, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the directors 
themselves would come forward 
and promote this enquiry j or, if 
not, that the board of controul, 
or some individual of that board, 
would come forward and give every 
assistance to the measuie. If the 
debt of fourteen millions appalled 
lord Melville, what ought to be 
the vigour and attention employed 
now, when the debt amounted to 
thirty millions ? The directors and 
the board of controul were in some 
degree bound, by these circum- 
stances, to come forward and give 
their support to such an enquiry as 
lie proposed. It would be said, 
and he wished to anticipate this 
objection, that the alarming in- 
crease of the debt arose from the 
wars that had taken place in India. 
He was firmly persuaded, how- 
ever, that the debt had not in- 
creased from this cause particularly, 
and he engaged to shew, unless 
the directors came forward in this 
affair, that it was owing to a cause 
of a very different nature. He 
was resolved, at least as far as lay 
in his power, to fix responsibility 
where it ought to attach, and ihU 
was the great object which he had 
in view, in the efforts which' he 
made, and was inclined to make, 
on this subject. The hon. gent, 
concluded by moving, “ '] hat 
there be laid before the house a 
copy of the letter from the right 
hon. I ferny Dundas, now viscount 
Mehifie, to the chairman of the 
b ad - India company, dated the 
301 h of June, 1801 .” 

Mr. Wallace said, he had no 
objection to the production of the 
letter how called for, but at the 
same time he wished it to be, tin- 
deutood, that in acceding to this he 
did not by any means accede to the 

pro- 
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propriety and truth of the observa- 
tions of the hon. gent, who had 
made the motion, or to any futuie 
motions or opinions that might, by 
him, be founded upon it. This 
elso he must say, that the hon. 
gent, had not acted altogether with 
Strict fairness, in making Ins motion 
so early, and prefacing it with so 
many remarks, which would have 
been more properly intioJuced 
when those were pteseut who 
might be able, from the situations 
they held, to meet them in a clear 
and proper maimer. The hon. 
gent, had adverted to the cause of 
the increase of the debt, and 
touched upon one argument against 
him, which he wished to anticipate. 
He was correct in supposing 
that war would bo alleged as ihe 
great cause of the increase of the 
India Debt, and he bad no doubt 
that when the subject came to be 
investigated, this would be proved 
to be the real state of the case. 

Mr. Pauli washed to say one 
w r ord in reply. He had come early 
to the house, and had certainly 
waited a reasonable time for those 
who might be best informed upon, 
and most interested in, this business. 
It was not hts wish to take the 
house, or any person in it, by 
surprise : but he had a most im- 
portant object in view, and w as 
convinced that delay would be 
highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the country. If there was a 
cause of the debt, foreign to the 
w^ar in w hich India had been en- 
gaged, and if by this cause the 
public had been deprived of the 
benefits that might result from the 
performance of the conditions of 
the East-India Company’s charter, 
it was high time the business should 
be investigated, and that no delay 
•hould take place, beyond what 


was absolutely necessary bom th® 
nature of the thing itself. — The 
motion was then put and agreed tOi 
After which tne hon. gent, gave 
notice, that on Tuesday se’nmght 
he would move for a -elect com- 
mittee to enquiio into the causes of 
the alatnung increase ot the debt 
of the East-India company, and of 
their failuie to perfoun the con- 
ditions, terms, and stipulations, 
contained in their charter. 

Feb/ nary 1. 

Mr. XVallacz rose, to move for 
the pioduition of certain papers 
lefernng to a subject which an 
hon. gent. (Mi. Pauli) had 
thought proper to biing under ihe 
consideration of the house. These 
papers, the hon. gent, stated, were 
necessary fully to elucidate the 
diffeient questions to which an hon, 
gent. ( Mr. Francis ) had alluded 
in the course of the last sessions. 
They referred principally to those 
ticaties and transactions in India, 
upon which it was endeavoured to 
inculpate the character of the noble 
marquis ( Wellesley ) w ho lately 
presided over the government of 
that country. To repel the charges 
against that noble marquis, and to 
enable the house completely to 
understand, and satisfactorily to 
determine upon, the w r hole of the 
Iran sac Li ons alluded to in the papers 
lie meant to move for, were essen- 
tially necessary. The hon. gent, 
concluded with moving for the 
production of tc extracts of the 
letters addressed by the governor- 
general in council on the 28th of 
August, 1/80, to the court of 
directors, on the subject of the 
troops employed by the nabob of 
Oude, &c. together with a copy of 
the answer of the directors to the 
said letter in the year 1/S7.” 

Mr, 
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Air. Pauli expressed his surprise 
And dissatisfaction that such delay 
should have occurred in bringing 
forwaid the papers which had been 
some time since ordered, pursuant to 
his motion,and wished to know from 
the hon gent, why such delay had 
occurred ? 

Mr. f Pal lace replied, that, ac- 
cording to the terms of the orders 
alluded to, which led to the board 
ofcontroul a.discietion of consider- 
ing which of the papers the hon. 
gent, moved for could he produced, 
consistently with the interest of the 
public service, that board had taken 
the subject into their serious con- 
sideration, and as soon as their 
decision could he formed, the or- 
ders of the house would be com- 
plied with. 

Mr, Pauli observed, that the 
papers he had moved for were so 
essential to the ends of justice, 
particularly with regard to the 
nabob of Oude, that he thought it 
incumbent on th£ board ofcontroul 
to come forward and state the rea- 
sons why they declined to lay them 
before the bouse. 

Mr. Wallace begged the hon. 
gent, to recollect, that the papers 
he referred to had not been re- 
fused. 

Mr, Wallace moved also for the 
copies of several letters, addressed by 
the residents at the court of Oude, 
Szc. to the governor-general in 
council ; the letters of governor 
Duncan, generals St. Vincent and 
Craig, &c. from the year 1785 to 
that of i80l, together with the 
political letters of lord Cornwallis, 
to the court of directors, during 
the several years of his government 
in India. — These motions were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Wallace ' then mentioned, 
that as allusion had been frequently 
jpade elsewhere to a letter addres- 


sed by the court of directors to tha 
governor-general and council of 
India, for the purpose of annulling 
the appointment of the hon. Henry 
Wellesley to the office of lieut. 
general of certain provinces which 
had been transferred to our domi- 
nion, he thought it necessary to say 
that no such letter had ever been 
sent out. Such a letter had, no 
doubt, been transmitted by the 
court of directors to the board of 
controul 5 but that board had 
thought proper to refuse sending it 
to India, and returned it to the 
directors, accompanied by a letter 
containing the reasons of that re- 
fusal. Drafts of the original 
letter, and the reply, it was his wish 
to have laid betoie the house, in 
cider that a subject which had 
been much animadverted upon 
should be fully understood. The 
right hon. gent, submitted motions 
accordingly, which were agreed 
to. 

February 11. 

Lord Folkestone adverted to th* 
notice which had been given by an 
hon. gent, near him, (Mr. Pauli) 
with respect to the affairs of India, 
and to the sevcial papers which 
that hon. gent, had moved for pre- 
paratory to his intended motion. 
But in addition to the papers on 
the table, and those ordered to be 
laid before the house,the noble lord 
thought the following essentially ne- 
ce^ary to a thorough investigation, 
and full understanding of the subject 
to which they referred 5 he should 
therefore move, I. That there 
be laid before this house, a return 
of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, privates, and recruits be- 
longing to his majesty’s service, 
which have been embarked for the 
East- Indies, from June 1793, to 
the last embarkation $ and of those 
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\yho have returned to Great Britain, 
distinguishing each year. ” 2. “ A 
return of the cadets and recruits 
entered and enlisted for the service 
of the East-India company, who 
have been embarked for the several 
presidencies in India, from June 
1793, to the last embarkation, and 
of those who have returned to 
Great Britain, distinguishing each 
year/’ Ordered. 

Mr. Pauli moved for an account 
of the quantity of specie anJ 
bullion which had been exported 
to the several presidencies in India, 
since the year 1 797 5 and also an 
account of the bills of exchange 
drawn from those presidencies, 
distinguishing the amount to and 
from each presidency, and also 
each year. 


February 25. 

Mr. Francis rose and spoke as 
follows : — Mr. Speaker 3 I rise, 
pursuant to notice, to move for the 
production of a document, which 
is at once of considerable im- 
portance and curiosity ; but, as it 
relates to a subject winch appears 
not to deserve much interest hi 
this house or in the country, it 
may not excite adequate attention. 
I well know, by long experience, 
that India, and every question 
connected with it, has no atti action 
for parliament or for the public 3 
and that now, as well as on all 
former occasions, I shall still have 
to contend with the impatience and 
disgust of a careless unwilling au- 
dience, This alone makes the 
task too heavy for ‘me, and js more 
than ought to be ini posed on any 
individual, who has laboured for 
two-and-twenty years to execute a 
most invidious as well as hnportant 
service* without reward, or assist- 
ance, or even encouragement from 
any body. Jt is not possible for 


the house to believe, that I can 
have any satisfaction in such a 
labour, except from the sense of 
performing a great and urgent 
duty, the execution of which, in 
fact, has been a principal bar to all 
my views in life, as well as a perpe- 
tual inteiruption to my quiet and 
happiness. So far from having a 
pleasure in the dry discussion of 
such subjects, if it were possible 
for me to command a vote of tins 
house, the first resolution they 
should pass, should be to close my 
lips, and silence me for ever, on 
India affairs. The task I have 
undertaken, and so long pursued, 
is difficult, is unpleasing to those 
most interested in it, and yet, 
productive of no benefit to the 
country 3 still I will go on. — I will 
not solicit 3 but I will advise the 
house, as they value the interests 
of India, not to discourage the 
few, who may yet be disposed to 
investigate that subject, nor to 
damp their pursuit by a languid, 
reluctant attention 3 by, in fact, 
slighting their zeal. India is every 
day becoming more formidable to 
this country, and every thing that 
relates to our possessions in that 
quarter imperiously claims the 
attention of parliament. The 
question, which I have now to 
submit to the consideration of the 
house, does not refer to war or 
peace, or to any topic ot Indian 
policy. It is merely a point re- 
specting finance 3 and perhaps will 
not be a bad preface to jthe motion 
of which an hon. gent, on the 
bench behind me (Mr. Pauli) haj* 
given notice for this day. Mo- 
tions of this nature I conceive to 
be particularly necessa/y, in con- 
sequence of the irregular manner 
in which the accounts respecting 
India have been laid before the 
house, or rather by the neglect, 

* for 
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for some time, to make any official 
communication whatever irom that 
quarter. No Indian budget, you 
will recollect, produced in the 
last sessions,. ajK thc noble lord 
(pastlereagh) who then presided 
over the board of con trout, ac- 
counted for that singular omission 
(nothing similar to which, as I 
believe, had ever occuned before, 
since the board of controul was 
instituted) in this singular way ; 
viz. that the necessary accounts 
had not arrived from India. This 
was certainly strange : and I re- 
commend it to -.the pailicular at- 
tention of his majesty’s present 
Ministers. Since tine end of Match, 
1803, no statement has been JaicI 
befote parliament of the situation 
of the finances of India. If I 
were to ask the reason why the 
necessary and usual accounts were 
not produced, in due time, to enable 
the minister for India to bring for- 
ward the India budget for the last 
year, it would not surely be an- 
swered, that these accounts were 
not sent Iioin India in due time; 
for, any such delay unaccounted 
for, would involve the d.icct 
breach of an act of parliament. 
But if it were said, that the dis- 
patches were intercepted, that the 
ship which carried them was cap- 
tured, and that, thus our financial 
accounts fell into the 1 lands of the 
enemy ; then another question 
would arise. It is notorious, that 
every captain entiusted with the 
conveyance of public dispatches, 
receives written official instructions 
from the secretary’s office at each 
presidency, to keep the public dis- 
patches entrusted to him, in a state 
of preparation ; that is, ready slung 
and loaded with weights to be in- 
stantly thrown into the sea from 
the stern gallery, at any moment 
when he should see that the cap- 


ture of his ship by an enemy was 
unavoidable. — Why were these' 
orders not obeyed ? How came 
those most important dispatches 
from India, as well as oetwaid 
bound, which were published at 
Paris, to fall into the hands of the 
French ? How did it happen that 
our government, for many succes- 
sive months, knew nothing of their 
contents, nor indeed of the state 
of India, but thiough the medium 
of the French newspapers, re- 
translated into ours ? Have the 
directors made any effective en- 
quny into the causes and circum- 
stances of this most unfortunate 
event 5 — I call it unfortunate only, 
until I know that it was owing to 
some negligence, which of itself 
would be criminal, without sup- 
posing a worse motive. The sub- 
ject of the motion, which I am 
now about to make, is not, or 
rather ought not to be, new to this 
house. I have mentioned it re- 
peatedly, but without success, or 
being aide to obtain the least ex- 
planation concerning it. And how 
should it be oilier wise, when, as 
the noble loid well knows, his 
interest, which was considerable, 
and mine put together, could ntner 
obtain an audience of more than 
fifteen or twenty membeis to Jus 
India budgets; and that, towards 
the close of those debates, we 
weie generally left, to ourselves, 
with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. This supineness on the 
subject of India, has already pro- 
duced the woist consequences as 
to India; and if another course bo 
not adopted, I am sure will be the 
cause of serious distie^s, and pro- 
bably more than distress, to this 
country. On the 21st of January, 
1805. (see vol. iti. p. 50.) I stated 
to the house, that a sum of money 
equal to 352,000/, had been lately 

charged 
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charged in the disbursements of 
the presidency of Bombay, with 
no other explanation than the-e 
words : Lent to the Guicotvar 

— Tlie house ought to know 
two things 1 that the several pre- 
sidencies in India are generally in 
distre)* for money, and constantly 
employed to raise it by every pos- 
sible expedient •> and that Bombay 
is the pooie^t and the most dis- 
tressed of them all. In these cir- 
cuniiA moe«i, they profess to have 
lent an enormous sum of the com- 
pany’s money to this their tributary 
prince. To save the time of the 
house, I beg leave to read, what 
I before said, and which has been 
some time in print on this subject, 
as a part of my speech : “ In the 
country of Guzcrat, to the north- 
west of Bombay, there is a prince 
called Guicowar 5 a part of his 
territory has been ceded to the 
company, partly to make good the 
pay of our subsidiary force stati- 
oned at Poona, and for other ob- 
jects of indemnification. Out of 
that fund we ought to have re- 
ceived a considerable revenue ; 
but to that prince the government 
of Bombay have lent a sum not 
much less than 300,000/. The 
document# relative to this extra- 
ordinary transaction, I think, ought 
to hive been laid before the house, 
muler tho ciders already given 5 
which would save time and trou- 
ble, if not, it must be the subject 
of a paiticulnr motion.” I think 
it is thituial to ask on what ground, 
5 ml for what leason, this loan was 
uade. In the printed papers, I 
:anuot find any thing to throw a 
•ay of light on the subject. The 
company take possession of the 
.erinory of Guicowar, they hold 
t in his name, and the first tiling 
lone is to lend him 352,000/.— 
Why, on the vexy fcoe of the 


transaction there is something 
which calls for explanation. The 
words of the official dispatch front 
Bombay relative Jg this prince and 
territory, were ttSle - — f * This state 
has for it$ present native ruler a 
chieftain of avowedly weak intel- 
lects. Our suppoit, therefore, 
must be extended to all the ope- 
rations of its government 5 holding 
as vte do, the immediate charge 
of the Guicowar chieftain’s owii 
guard, and dividing with his troops 
the garrison of his capital.”— Does 
any man believe that the Guicowar 
ever received a shilling of this loan? 
If there be really such a man, I 
shall only say, that that man 
knows nothing of the politics of 
India. The lion. gent, concluded 
with moving, that there be laid 
before the house f< extracts of any 
letters or accounts received from 
the presidency of Bombay, relative 
to the sum of Bombay rupees, 
31,25,944, inserted in the account 
of their disbursements for the year 
ending the 3Gth of April, 1803, 
and said to be money lent to Gui- 
cowar.” 

Mr. Hiiey Addington said, that 
had he been a member of the 
house yesterday when the hot ice of 
this motion was given, he would 
have taken the liberty of asking 
the hon. gent, to postpone bringing 
it forward, until the board to which 
he had the honour to belong, 
should have an opportunity of 
considering the subject, and of 
enquiring into the nature of the 
papers connected with it. This 
indulgence he hoped the honour- 
able mover would not be dis- 
inclined to grant to a board so 
recently appointed. The applica- 
tion Would not, he trusted, be 
deemed unreasonable, when, the na- 
ture of the business connected with 
their office was taken into view * 

whan 
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^vhen it was considered that it 
might be necessary to look over a 
number of papers which the noble 
lord on the other side (lord Castle- 
leagh) knew to be pretty volumi- 
nous, before an opinion could be 
formed, whether it would be con- 
sistent with the pubi c interest to 
accede to the object of this motion. 
As the grant ot this paper was not 
so very pressing in its nature, he 
hoped the hen. gent, would have no 
objections to postpone it for a day 
or two ; and he assured the hon. 
gent, that, in the mean time, the 
subject to which his motion referred 
should be caiefully enquired into. 

Lord Cas'tlereagk said, he was as 
ready as any man to acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude which parlia- 
ment and the country owed to the 
lion, mover, for the zeal and assi- 
duity which he had uniformly ma- 
nifested upon the important subject 
of our interests in India ; and he 
perfectly concurred with that hon. 
gent, that it was essentially neces- 
sary the house should apply itself 
to the attentive consideration of 
those great interests. But, in order 
to enter into that consideration eveiy 
part of the subject should be laid 
before the house. The whole of 
the question should be completely 
understood. With respect to the 
assertion, that the India budget not 
having been brought forward last 
sessions was an unprecedented 
omisuon, lie begged leave to set the 
hon. gent, right ; for precisely the 
same omission occurred the fist 
year he was president of the boaid 
of control. But as to the cause of 
the last omission, of which the 
hon. gent, had complained, it was 
known to have proceeded from the 
delay of the accounts from India, 
"which were indispensably necessary 
to the preparation of the budget $ 
and the same cause occasioned the 
•omission which took place before he 


enteied into office. As to the mo- 
tion before the house, he saw no 
objection to the prod uct ion of the 
paper refer icd to ^ but it was for 
the light hon. gent. (Mr. H. Adding- 
ton) and b s colleagues, to cxeicise 
their own discretion. When that 
paper should be laid befoic the 
house, and the transaction to which 
it alluded should be fully under- 
stood, the impression on his mind 
was, that the hon. mover would 
find the loan not to have been irn- 
providently advanced 5 that it was 
not money lent without a just mo- 
tive, or without ample security ; 
but) on the contrary, that land was 
assigned to the company to ensure 
the repayment of this loan, and 
that that laud was placed under 
the company’s own administration. 
On the whole, the noble lord bad 
no doubt it would appear, that the 
advance to this prince was a pro- 
ceeding which stood upon the best 
principles of policy, that it was per- 
fectly justifiable, and that no loss 
whatever was likely to acciue from 
it. To the hon. niovei’s allusion, 
in the style of complaint, to the 
absence of the directors on this dis- 
cussion, he should only say, that 
being this day engaged in atten- 
dance at a general court, which, as 
to-morrow was a holiday, no doubt 
presented an increase of business, 
their absence funn the house, was 
at least excusable. 

Lord Morpeth joined in the re- 
quest of his right hon. colleague 
(Ml*. H. Addington) that the hon. 
mover would defer his motion for a 
few days. 

Mr. Francis said, lie had no 
thought whatever of attaching 
blame to, or occasioning any incon- 
venience to those who now aiiected 
the board of contiol. He brought 
forward this motion before the home 
in compliance with a notice which 
he had given go early as the last 
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sessions. With the leanest made 
to him by the noble !<:d who had 
last spoken, and his i- dtt Imn. col- 
league, he had no difficulty in com- 
plying , but he wished to learn, 
when the noble lord would l>e able 
to ascertain the propriety cl acceding 
to the motion, which he had felt 
it his duty to bring forward. He 
also would be glad to hear when 
tire India budget, which was omitted 
last year, was likely to be brought 
forward. 

Lord Morpeth assured the hen. 
gent, that no time would be lost in 
enquiring into the subject to which 
his motion referred. With regard 
to the India budget, he stated 
it to be hfi intention, on the next 
meeting of the house, to move tor 
the production of the accounts ne- 
cessity to the bunging forward the 
budget of last year. How long 
the-e accounts might beprepaiing 
he could not pretend to say. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, he had 
not been in the house when the 
motion was made. He regretted 
that the attendance on his duty in 
another place, deputed him of the 
-advantage of heaiing the observa- 
tions ot the hon. gent, who intro- 
duced it. By all the information he 
could collect on the subject, he 
thought that there would be no ob- 
jection to comply with it. He was 
-.ore it was the wish of the couit of 
•directors, that every information in 
their power should be given. At 
the same time, he felt it an impor- 
tant cousideiation, to ascertain how 
far it might be consistent with the 
general interests of the company to 
have their ai counts called for on 
fu'iy occasion. — Mr. Francis t hen, 
with the permission of the house, 
withdrew his motion. 


AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 

Mr. Paul! 1 o' e and spoke as fol- 
lows So , in tyhd, Jnd<u could 


not be mentioned without filling 
the benches of both sides of the 
house j but I believe almost the 
Inst time lord Melviile addressed 
thir, house on the aflaiis ol India, he 
congratulated himself (in 18001 
lluit circumstances were so changed, 
and the public opinion and th.it of 
the home so favourable, that to its 
most important alTaiis he could 
h*»i cl*y bung down sufficient mem- 
bers to loun a house. On such 
confidence and change of ciicum- 
stances he congratulated the coun- 
try. In such congratulation, I, sir, 
cannot possibly join $ for to such 
confidence, and to the system pur- 
sued for 2d years past, I attribute 
the growth of an enemy more for- 
midable to the happiness and pros- 
perity of England, than the flotilla 
that menaces our shoies from the 
coast of France. Sensible of the 
danger which few seem to be 
aware of, in the first week of the 
present session, I gave notice of rny 
intention to bring before the house 
a subject which, whether con- 
sidered in a political, in a commer- 
cial, or in a financial point of view, 
was second to none that could 
occupy the attention of parliament $ 
and, as a ground for future proce- 
duie, I moved for a letter from 
1 oul Melville to the chairman of 
the court ot directors, which has 
not yet be;n laid before the house. 
With the death of that truly great, 
d l u s t r • o 1 . vs, a n d ever- to - be-lam en t ed 
character, the Marquis Cornwallis, 
I bo! ever!, and still believe, the sun 
oi Cieat Riufin set in India $ that 
wiiii him perished the last hopes of 
the country, for rendering India an 
aid instead of a burthen to t lie mo- 
ther country: at all events, his 
death stimulated me still more 
fct rongly to persevere m the line of 
conduct I had imposed upon my- 
self j and feeling that delay was 

most 
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most Injurious to the best interests 
of the country, 1 , on a subsequent 
day, gave notice of my intention of 
moving for a select committee, to 
enquire into the truly alarming 
state of the company’s India debt, 
and into the causes of the disap- 
pointment of the ju>t expectations 
of the public, and the total and en- 
tire failui e of every term, condi- 
tion, and stipulation for which they 
obtained their charter. That such 
a discussion has not yet taken place, 
cannot with any justice be attri- 
buted to me. It has arisen from 
the stale of the country, the 
state of the times, the state of 
the house, the want of a ministry, 
and especially from the absence of 
the members of the board of con- 
trol. — I am this night, preparatory 
to my intended motion, to move 
for some official returns, which 
will, however, occupy little time 
in the preparation and production, 
and still less in reading; for, I be- 
lieve, that six of the eight returns 
I shall call for, will, be answeiedby 
six simple negatives; negatives, 
however, that will prove several 
gross violations of the law, and high 
breaches of duty. It will not be 
considered the least extraordinary 
of the circumstances of the present 
times, that lord Melville, who is 
now under impeachment for a vio- 
lation of the law, and a high breach 
of duty, should, in 1/93, have 
brought in a bill for the most im- 
portant purposes; and drawn up 
with a care, precision, and solem- 
nity proportionate to the importance 
of the subject ; a bill holding out 
great political, commercial, and 
financial advantages; a bill to guard 
the happiness and prosperity of 40 
millions o£ subjects, and to con- 
trol an expenditure of upwards of 
23 Q millions ; and that, while he is 
under impeachment, his act has 


been violated in every scctiop, ex- 
cept one, v, here “ the breach 
would have been more honourable 
than the observance. ’ A misap- 
piopriation of the public money 
has taken place to an amount ex- 
ceeding 20 millions sterling, and 
the violalets of ihe law have hi- 
therto escaped w ithout censure or 
notice. By the act of 1793, after 
the payment of the military and 
civil establishment, the act enjoins 
that a sum not less than one mil- 
lion of pounds sterling shall be 
applied for commeiciai purposes, 
and remitted to Great Britain, to 
form a part of its national wealth* 
Since i 7Q&, no sum whatever has 
been applied to commercial purpo- 
ses, and the law has been violated 
in this single instance to a sum ex- 
ceeding 8 millions. To this ex- 
tent, and to this amount, has this 
commercial nation been deprived 
of such an import from our colo- 
nies, which the law ordered and 
enjoined. By the 109 th clause of 
the same act, the law provides 
that the governor-general, to re- 
duce the India debt of the com- 
pany, winch was considered as the 
most formidable enemy to Us happi- 
ness and prosperity, and which 
amounted m 1793 to 7 millions, 
should draw for a sum amounting 
in each year to 500,000/* which 
was to be applied to no other pur- 
pose, to no other account what- 
ever, except to the 1 eduction of 
the debt. Light millions have been 
drawn from, .and not one shilling 
has been applied to the purpose or- 
dered and enjoined by the act of 
parliament. Bullion lias been ex- 
ported to the amount also of 8 
millions, for the same purpose, and 
no part of the amount has been 
apphed towards the overthrow of 
an enemy, considered by every 
person, conversant in the affairs of 

India 
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India, as fatal to the prosperity of 
India and England. — By the 1 11 th 
section of the act/alter payment of 
the said sum of 500,0001. to be 
drawn for the reduction of the 
debt, which was to be reduced to 
two millions of pounds sterling, 
t he law allows of a dividend of ten 
percent, per annum to the pro- 
priety i ot East India stock. This 
pait ot the act, and this part only, 
has been complied wi f ii ; and I 
maintain, that this ought only to 
have been the case had funds been 
remitted iioni liuha from the sur- 
plus xevenues of India. Now, sir, 
no such thing has been the case. 
These dividends, sh*, to the amount 
of 600,0003. yearly, have been 
paid from property provided in 
India, with money borrowed at an 
enormous rate of interest, in the 
llrst instance saddled with an 
enormous commission, in the next 
to the commercial servants of the 
company j and the sales of this 
property, which had to pay the 
principal borrowed in India, the 
interest (if 1*2 per cent, at the low- 
est, a commission of 10 per cent, 
to those that provided the invest- 
ment, and a dividend of 10 per 
cent, to the proprietor, have, I am 
ready to substantiate, invariably 
pioduccd a considerable loss. But, 
fcir, the payment of these dividends, 
for which the public must ultimately 
be answerable, ought not to have 
been paid hom any funds except 
the profits ausing from invc%t- 
ments piovided with the surplus 
revenues of India, and not pay- 
ments from finds borrowed in 
Ind a, and winch have tended to 
increase the debt to 3Q millions, 
instead of two millions enjoined by 
the law, has been a violation of the 
s<me, a high bi each of duty, and 
has tended, amongst other causes, 
and in no inconsiderable degree, to 
produce the suirn of embarrassment 


so much to be deplored, and tended 
not only to deprive the public of 
their just but small participation, 
but will in tke end saddle them 
with a debt, which never now can 
be paid by the India company > 
within the period of their cbariei. 
After the payment of this dividend, 
the law provides, that the East 
India company, in addition to the 
millions of wealth to be yearly im- 
pel ted into Great Britain, which l 
maintain can be considered in no 
other light than as an income from 
an estate belonging to the nation, 
the East India company stipulate 
and agree to pay into his majesty’s 
exchequer, in half-yearly payments, 
as pioiits, or direct advantage, a 
participation of 50G,00f)l. to the 
public in each year 5 but if a 
t ulure takes place, it is to be car- 
ried as a balance to the succeeding 
year, and may be levied by a suit at 
Jaw, with a penalty of 15 per 
cent, for each failure. 

No payment, sir, has been made, 
1 believe, except in the first year; 
and the balance now due to the 
pubhc amounts to nearly seven mil- 
lions of pounds sterling > but which, 
witii interest and penalty, would 
produce a sura sufficient to the pur- 
chase of upwards of tlihty-five 
millions of the capital of the debt 
of Great Britain. — The 115th clause 
provides, that the surplus funds of 
the company shall be laid out in 
stock, until the same shall amount 
to twelve millions of pounds ster- 
ling, which is to be placed, from 
tin e to time, in the bank ot Eng-* 
land, theie to iemam as a guaran- 
tee fund for the amount of their 
capital stock: aud by the lltiih 
clause, the governor and company 
of the bank of England me ordered 
and required to produce the account 
ot such stock, and lay fhe same 
befcia both houses of parliament j, 
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©n the 15th of February i« each 
year, if the p.uliament be then 
.sitting, or within fourteen day* 
after the commencement of the 
then next session. No such re- 
turns have been made, and the 
public are jet to learn what stock 
has been pm chased, and whether 
or not the capital of the company, 
on the expiration of their charter, 
is to be without the guarantee so 
solemnly stipulated for by the act 
of p*] li Ament: and by the 13.1st 
sei turn v 4 i die act, it is ordered and 
enjoined, that, if the director shall 
be unable to make good such pay- 
ments to the public, they shall 
make representation of such ina- 
bility to the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, or the loids com mis- 
sioneis, who are empowered to 
issue an order, suspending euJi 
payments ; but are required to come 
within fouiteen days to parliament, 
and produce such representation and 
older, and evidently to obtain the 
sanction and approuauca uf parlia- 
ment. Here again, sir, the iaw, 
I believe, has been grossly violated. 
Had suen yearly representation 
been made, as the law required, 
long ere this, I am satisfied, the 
house, and the public, would have 
found themselves compelled to re- 
vise a bargain, thus leudered nuga- 
tory, violated, and broken in all its 
part9. To enable gentlemen to 
meet this great question, I am this 
night to move for documents to 
prove the allegations I have vow 
made ; and 1 hope to this question, 
gentlemen will eorpe with unbiassed 
minds, and not shut their eyes to 
conviction, ineiciy became the 
question is Indian, and because it is 
brought forward by a man new to 
this house and the public# The 
affairs of India mu*t now force 

£ ' emsedves pn this house, however 
<* evil hour may be delayed, 


an attack on the purses of the peo- 
ple of Great ilutain, and a cer- 
tainty that, after a waste of much 
blood, and mix k treasure, they 
will still be railed upon pci haps to 
p*y, ceil xui ly to guarantee, a , debt 
oi 45 aniiions sterling. 1 hi 
con^ideiaUon* vv'dl demand ax ut- 
leniion, that the c/ns oi n i 
and me devastation m’ ■ *’ nrchss 
provinces, have U,;u .u 5 ** e to 
effect.-— I iheieKre in*’. *, ‘i. 

That there be laid bvtui * h house, 
an account of all U. * * t i munev 

which have been paid ov the 1/xt- 
India company iuio his majesty'a 
exchequer, m obedience to the 
111th sjction of the 33d of the 
king, c. 52. — 2. A copy of all the 
represen tat 'oils which have been 
made to the lords of the treasury, 
in obedience to the 121st section 
of the said act. — J. A copy of all 
the orders which have been given 
by the lords of the treasury, for 
the suspension of the payments of 
the money duefiomthe East-Jndia 
company to the public, in obedi- 
ence u> the same section. — 4* 
A copy ui ail the oideis and re- 
picieutationa as aioiobiid, which 
have been made by the commis- 
sioners of the treasury to p.uiia- 
meui, in conformity to the baiixv 
section of the act.— 5. An account 
of all the stock purchased towaids 
the guarantee fund of the com- 
pany, limited by the U4th section, 
of the act to twelve millions ster- 
ling.— d. I he yearly accounts of 
such stock, and of its appropri- 
ation, which, by the 1 l(>th section 
afpi e»aid, the governor and com-x 
puny ol the bank of England are 
required to lay before both houses 
of pai lament, on or befoie the 
15th of February in each year; 
and if parliament shall not then 
be sitting, within fourteen days 
after the commencement of the 


session 
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session of pail lament. — 7. An ac- 
count of ail bills of exchange 
drawn upon- the court of directors 
from 17 . 93 , to the latest period ; 
specifying the amount from each 
presidency, and the sum total in 
each year. — 8. An account of the 
value of specie and bullion ex- 
ported within tiie same period to 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 
specifying the amount in each ) ear, 
and any sums re-exported from 
Madras and Bombay to Fort Wil- 
liam, in consequence of any orders 
from the governor -general of In- 
dia. — 9. A copy of all applications 
made by the governor-general in 
council to the chief supercargoes 
at Canton for pecuniary .aid, with 
the answers or returns made to 
such applications from 1/98, to 
the last accounts from that fac- 
tory.” 

Lord Castlercagh hoped tiie 
house would excuse him if, hav- 
ing been trusted with an impoitant 
office in the administration of 
India, he felt that he could not sit 
silent, after the observations which 
had been made by the honourable 
member who spoke last. It ap- 
peared to him, that the honouiabJe 
gentlemen had either misconceived 
the act he alluded to, or else he 
must have read it very hastily, as he 
had blended together the tci 1 itorial 
and the commercial revenues, which 
should be considered as distinct 
things. As to the sending of bul- 
lion to India, in payment for its 
colonial produce, whatever preju- 
dice there might once have existed 
against exporting bullion, in mo- 
dern times, it was considered as an 
article of commerce, which might 
be exported without danger in its 
consequences. The honourable 
gentleman had blended together 
many other considerations, which 
ought to have been kept distinct* 


He bad not distinguished the debt 
and the assets abroad or at home, 
nor taken notice of that Intel me- 
diate measure, the arrangement for 
tiie transfer of part of the Indian 
debt to this country. As to the 
act of appropriation, the only way 
that the house did, or could, in 
common sense, have ordered the 
appropriation was, that, m case of 
a surplus, there should lie set apart, 
in the first place, a sum for the 
military expenses ; in the next 
place, for the civil and commcr- 
c’al affairs; and then, that the re- 
mainder should come over in in- 
vestments. The honourable gen- 
tleman was much mistaken, if lie 
thought that a single enactment 
would be sufficient to allow the 
country to participate to the amount 
of the half million stated. Unless 
there was a surplus for such «um to 
come out of it, it would be impos- 
sible that it should be paid. When 
there was no surplus, it was also 
impossible, that annual accounts 
should be laid before the house of 
an appropriation of a surplus. The 
honourable gentleman seemed to be 
in a mistake throughout the whole 
of his speech, in only considering 
the surplus of territorial revenue, 
instead of the net proceeds arising 
from the commercial transactions 
of the East- India company, com- 
bined with their territorial revenue. 
The guarantee fund which he men- 
tioned, was only to be created 
after the debt should be 1 educed to 
two millions — As to the superin- 
tendance of the board of controul, 
the noble lord said, it had, in fact, 
been confined, as the law directed, 
to the civil and military govern- 
ment and revenues of India. As, 
to the commercial interests and 
concerns of the company, and their 
exclusive right to conduct their 
trade, and to instruct their presi- 
dencies. 
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Sencies concerning the provision of 
heir investment, and on every 
object connected with this part, of 
heir charter, the court of direc- 
ors had been left to their own uil- 
>iassed discretion 5 and the boaid 
>f confoul had never interfered 
vith them, much less had it ever 
hrown any impediment or embar- 
assment in their wav. — In the pre- 
sent state of the finances of the 
East- India company, it must be 
•ecollected, that t he last two or 
h ree years, and since the com- 
mencement of the Mahratta war, 
have been the times of the severest 
viessure. Up, to the month of 
April, 1802, he had frequently 
Uated to the house, that the finan- 
cial situation of India was a situa- 
tion of great prosperity, affluence, 
and abundance, and such as justi- 
fied the expectation which had 
been so long entertained of this 
country paiticipating in the pros- 
perity of the company. He should 
not speak either of what might be 
the financial pressure at the present 
moment, nor of the means that 
the company had of surmounting 
this pressure 5 but he thought it 
would be impossible for gentlemen 
to form a right judgment of the 
present state of Indian affairs, until 
the accounts of the years 1803 and 
1804 weie before the house. He 
concluded by asserting, that, if it 
had not been that the subsequent 
expenses of the war had disturbed 
unexpectedly the prosperity which 
prevailed in 1803, the statements 
lie had made would have been' 
realized. 

Mr. Fuller could not think with 
the honourable mover, that the sun 
of Britain had set at the death of 
the marquis Cornwallis. He did 
not despond so. Men of talent 
could always be found for the ser- 
vice of the country. This led him 

Vot fi ' t H 


to suggest to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, whether something ought not 
to be done for admiral Cornwallis, 
the brother of that great man, who 
had distinguished himself so much 
by his blockade of the enemy in 
Brest. 

Lord Folkestone. — Mr. Speaker, 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) in the 
latter part of his speech, has cho- 
s ?n to advise the honourable gentle- 
man, who made this motion, to 
confine his enquiries about the 
finances of the East- India company 
to the period of the two bv>t years j 
and he says, that it will be best for 
his own purpose to do so. I do 
not know what purpose the noble 
lord imputes to the honourable gen- 
tleman, but I know with what 
view I shall support the motion he 
has made. I wish the whole state 
ol the affaiis of the company to be 
fully and completely examined, and 
the true condition of them to be 
made known to the house and to 
the country 5 and, for this reason, 

I hope the honourable gentleman 
will not follow the adtice of the 
noble lord, but will persevere in 
ids intention of enquiring into the 
management of thfcsei affairs du- 
ring the whole period of the exis- 
tence of their charter. — Sir, th# 
noble lord has further imputed 
to the honourable gentleman, a 
careless and negligent peiusal of 
the act by which this charter was 
granted > and accuses him of not 
understanding it. Undoubtedly 
this act is a very long one, and in 
some parts a little confused and un- 
intelligible, particularly to those 
who are not acquainted with the 
local circumstances of India ; but 
tlie part of the act to which alone 
the motions of the honourable gen- 
tlemen apply, are so plain, that I 
think it can be necessary for a gen- 
tleman to do nothing but read 

thcm_ 
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them, to be persuaded of the truth 
of what the honourable gentleman 
has stated, that the provisions have 
been violated in almost every par- 
ticular. But the noble Jord says, 
the act provides for the appropria- 
tion of the surplus, if any 5 but 
could never mean to enact, nor 
could even be const! acted to mean 
to enact, that there should be a 
Surplus. I conceive, sir, very 
differently. I confess I look upon 
this act as an agreement and bar- 
gain, between the company of 
merchants trading to the East- 
Indies, and the government of 
Great Britain. The government, 
for the public, gave to that com- 
pany the exclusive right of trading 
to that part of the world 5 they 
surrender the right of the public 
to participate in the advantages of 
this trade 5 and, in return, re- 
quire certain things at the hands of 
this privileged company. The re- 
muneration, to be sure, is small 
enough. In return for the advan- 
tage and profit of an exclusive trade, 
the public ask for nothing but an 
annual payment of 500,000/. But 
surely, sir, that is as much a con- 
tract as can be entered into j and, 
if the terms of the agreement are 
<iot fulfilled on either side, the 
contract is at an pnd. Now, sir, 
tyhat is it that the law requiies' of 
the company, in return for the ad- 
vantages conceded to them j how 
is the money aiising from this lu- 
crative trade appropriated ? In the 
first place, the act piovides, that 
the military and civil establishments 
jn India should be defrayed from 
the profits of the teriiloiial reve- 
nues of the Cv)mpany ; and then, 
-that a sum, not less than a million 
of money, should be set apait for 
<:he purpose of purchasing goods 
to bring to Europe, or, to use the 
words of the act* for providing an 


investment. The noble lord may 
perhaps say here, that no man 
could suppose that a law would be t 
passed lequiring that there should 
be such profits. But, when two 
parties enter into an agreement, 
and one takes great exclusive ad- 
vantages, and promises to do cer- 
taint acts, I should be glad toknow r , 
whether the non-petfoimance of 
these acts is not a termination of 
the contract altogether. The com- 
pany take the advantages offered — 
they take the profits: the act gives 
them up this ; and then says, they 
shall do so and so with them : are 
they to continue to enjoy these 
rights and advantages without per- 
forming what the act requires? 

Well, sir, this investment, so 
pm chased, is to be brought home, 
and sold for die benefit of the com- 
pany, and the profits arising from, 
the sale are to be disposed of, 1st. 
in paying the dividends 5 2d, in ho- 
nouring bills of exchange to the 
amount of 5 00,000/. ; and, 3dly, to 
paying 500,000/. more into the 
exchequer, for the benefit of the 
state. Now, sir, there is a curious 
question arising here, and I am in- 
clined myself to lay great stress on 
the argument of the hon. mover $ viz. 
that, if this investment is really not 
purchased with money arising from 
the territorial revenues, after the 
expenses of the civil and military 
establishments have been provided 
for, the dividends really ought not 
to be paid ; for the act only allows* 
them to be paid out of the profits ari- 
sing from the sale of investments sq 
purchased. However, be this as it 
may, the other appropriations of th^ 
said proceeds of the sale of invests 
ments have never been complied* 
with, at least as far as the public ig 
concerned. Except in or\e instance 
only, no payment has been made to 
the exchequer ^ and as I contend 
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tlih act must bs consideied as an 
actual agreement, and ties payment 
as a remuneration to the public tor 
tlie advantages they had foicgonc, I 
must think, that the charter has been 
forfeited altogether. It is true, 
indeed, thru, in a subsequent clause, 
the act admits the posdb lity of such 
payment not being made, hut pio- 
\ ides a regular mmnei by winch 
it shall be dispensed with, and the 
pailiavnent made acquainted \*ilh 
it. — Has this mode ever been adopt- 
ed ? Has parliament ever been in- 
formed > No, sir 5 the act heie 
again, lias been uvei and over again 
broken and violated — The motions 
now before the house aie calculated 
to ascertain and to inibnn us of the 
extent of such violations of the 
act. — I think it is highly desirable 
they should be known, and thereto re 
I shall certainly support them. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had 
not wished to confine the cnquiiy 
to the two last years ; on the ouu- 
tiary, he had stated that he was 
ready to prove, that the finances of 
the India company were in a flou- 
rishing state at the time he brought 
forward the last budget. 

Mr. Ft anas. — Mr. Speaker; 
since I have had the honour of a 
seat in this home, I have lizard 
many extraordmary propositions 
stated and argued on, as if they 
could not be disputed; but, m my 
whole pad ternary life, none 
more exMaurdinaiy thin some, 
which have escaped the 1 oblo lord 
this night I snail state ib-m 
briefly as they occur to me, : nd 
while they are fre>h in my me- 
mory ; observing only, that we 
not talking now of the political 

I B 


government of India, or of the wars 
in that country, or of any question 
or subject in which the policy of 
England in regard to the tenitorial 
possessions is concerned. r lhe no- 
ble loid asserts, that the superin- 
tendance of the boar \ of contiol 
has in fact b w cn confined, as the 
law directs, to the civil and mili- 
taiy government and revenues of 
India. As to the commercial 
mtetests and concerns of the com- 
pany, and their exclusive right to 
conduct then hade, and to instruct 
their presidencies concerning tho 
pi ov i " 1 011 of their mvc 1 tuient, and 
on eveiy subject connect d with 
this part of their charter, on nil 
these points the noble loid a hi ires, 
that the court of do cotta's ha- i- 
left to their own unbiassed .*>• 
lion ; the board of cont‘<,] h ul 
never inteii'emd with them di 
less had it ever thrown nay unpedi- 
meat or embmi v/eni m T ;r 
way, Is thus t uo a a t 5 L 1 ac, 
J call Ull the d’CLC»*v s \ ' M.sf > 0: it ; 
if not, to toil n dv. ?i d s, • , of 
the case. Have the •' a 1 ■ ^ers 

never inteifcrcd wbh ’ ■ t .ad.vg 
or with ♦heir lawful ch , .v n over 
then ' > i jCoper concern,' X 
think In u mix r some t,tiu;u; in- 
stances of the contrary. What pait 
did the commissioners take in the 
gieat question between the com- 
pany and the private traders? 
Was it a political or a cornmer- 
ci il question, when their secretary 
(Mr. Broderick) informed the 
directors ^ that it would be unne- 
cessary to send out any paragraphs, 
the tendency of which might be to 
otc .non uneasiness in the mind of 
the governor-general ?”* I am sure 
2 that 


* On the 2,v h 01 bb.rch, 1802, the chairman acquainted the court, that Mr. 
Brodcnck h id sent to him, bv order of the board ot control, certain drabs (viz, 
of orders to be transmuted to India)— that he had laid those papers before the special 
committee, who had made a report thereupon, of wh’ch the following is an extract 
*■ f he committee ieel thtnosclves consti\unca to report ta the court as their opinio#] 
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fkit various other ficts of the same 
kind might be ptodiued. though I 
cannot immediately tc collect them. 
The second pioposition asserted 
was, that the expoilaiion of bul- 
lion to India (for observe we are 
not speaking of China), vs as no 
disadvantage fo the company or to 
this country ; — that bullion was just 
as much an article of export as any 
other commodity ; and that whether 
they expoited that, or an equal va- 
lue in manufactures, was just the 
same thing in a commcitval sense. 
In a nation ovet-iun with paper 
as we are, tins is, at liist sight, a 
strange proposition, The export 
accounts tor the scat city of specie, 
and that scat city accounts tor the 
abundance of the paper. But, 
is the proposition true in a com- 
mercial sense ? Has the noble lord 
never heard of the balance of trade 
between one country and another ? 
Certainly J do not pietcncl to much 
Know ledge on these subjects : but, 
I have read a good deal, and I ap- 
peal to all the written authorities 
and more especially to the mer- 
chants of England on this question 
— Whether a nation, that constant- 
ly pays iis commercial balance m 
specie, iu not universally undnMoc d 
to be the loser by that con meice > 
In former times, we never exported 
an ounce of silver to India. L he 
Investment, for a long period, was 
annually supplied out of lesouiees 


of one kind or other on the spot > 
for several years, out of thesuipluv 
of the territorial revenues. While 
those latter resoutces lasted, the 
company obtained their invest- 
ments tor nothing. It was the 
only possible course by which ir 
tribute could be remitted horn Ben- 
gal to 1 ngland. Those supplies 
have been gradually exhausted^ 
But they have left behind them the 
habits and the consequences of an 
unnatuial precarious abundance 5 l 
mean expensive establishments 
and extravagant habits — The re- 
sult, as I am informed by persons 
who undei stand this subject much 
better than I do, and as J fumly 
believe to be true, is, that the com- 
pany are considerable loseis on the 
prime coat of their Indian invest- 
ment, including all charges. What 
the consequence has /been, or is 
likely to be to tire state of the com- 
pany’s affairs at home, f need not 
argue at present. It wall speak for 
itself when the directors apply, 
as I believe they will do, for relief 
and assistance from the public — k 
will then be ir national question in 
tin-* homo, to what degree the pio- 
pi rty of the public skill bo apphtd 
fo suppoit the instant demand-* and 
necessities ot the India company. 
On that day, they shall i ud me 
what 1 have been 1 lire ugh Idr, then* 
real fiend ; not lined, not paid, 
not thanked by them , but, sen mg 

iIk liA 


&cv that the letter received this morning fiom the board, together with the two 
commercial praiagra^hs to be transmitted to It dr*, when taken altogether, demon- 
strate a derided and unequivocal nvention of invading and destroying «he commercial 
rights and privileges of the East-India company. Still, however, flattering them- 
selves that those rights, so’emnly and deliberately gi.inted to them by the Jegislatme, 
will not be forcibly superseded or destroyed. Resolved unammoudv, that this court 
approve the said report. ,r Another letter of Mr. Brcder ck, alluded to hv the hon- 
gent. contains the following passage, on a subject purely commercial: “ Under the 
present circumstances, they (the board of controul) conceive that it would be un- 
necessary to send out anv paragraphs, the tendenrv of which might be to occasion 
uneasiness in the miad of thcgovernox-general. Dated fcist July, i£o:. ,s 
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fhem to the utmost of my ability, 
in spite of their blindness to their 
own true interests, and in spite of 
their ingratitude towaids me. But, 
to do tins, one condition is indis- 
pensable, viz. that a full and clear 
account of the sta'e of their aifaii ^ 
commercial and financial, shall 
previously be laid before this 
house. I will maintain their d’vi- 
dend if it be possible, because I well 
know the distresses and soirows to 
the inucKent propiielor, that 
Mould attend a reduction of it. I 
do not now mean to blame the 
dilectors, and much less the body 
of propiictors, who, in fact, are 
fhe company, for many things 
which have been done of late years. 
The company have been the vic- 
tims, not the authors of the sys- 
tem, which has been followed. 
The principal point, on which I 
question the conduct of the couit 
of directors is, that, fiom the re- 
newal of the charter in 1/Q3 to 
this hour, and while they have 
seen their property running, fiom 
year to year, to ruin, they have 
never brought forward a state of 
their affairs as they ought to have 
done, by petition to this house, 
or by any public pailiamentary re- 
monstrance against an over-ruling 
power, if they were over-ruled. 
Have they ever, in any instance, 
appealed to tlie king in council 
against the boa id of control ? T© 
this objection it is no answer to 
say, though m fact it might be true, 
that they are not tiee agents. 
When the first attempt to depiive 
them of their free -agency was 
made, then was their time to re- 
sist, or to remonstrate : — not by 
secret conferences with the mem- 
bers of the board of control, but 
by appeal to the wisdom and justice 
of parliament, or by some other 
public and honourable proceeding. 


A preconcerted harmony between 
the two powers, one of which k 
to originate all the acts of Indian 
government, and the other, to 
control and correct them, if ne- 
cessary, was not, and could not 
be the parliamentary object of the 
institution ot the superintending 
power. Otherwise, the board of 
control oi ght to govern, in the 
fiist instance, by its own acts. I 
do not mean to defend the system : 
but, I s*iy the system, bad as 'it 
is, is infinitely bettei than the prac- 
tice. This pretended harmony, I 
believe, will be found, upon ex- 
amination, to be nothing more, or 
nothing better, than a good under- 
standing between the president on 
one side, and a secret committee 
of directors on the other. The 
court of directors, as such, know 
little or nothing of what is going 
lor ward between those two parties : 
ceitainly not in any thing that 
concerns the political government 
of India. — Once more the noble 
lord resorts this night, as he has 
often done before, to his old friend, 
and never-failmg associate, the 
Mahratta war. This war, in his 
lordship's contemplation, is, like 
death, I suppose, a cure for all 
tiling'.. If nothing else will do, 
it furnishes an inexhaustible source 
of .relief to Jiis own noble maid, 
when any Indian difficulty is to 
be discaided. He forgets that, 
in his speech of the IQth.of July, 

J 804, lie has already most solemnly 
assured this house, and the public 
too, in print, that the ten years 
ending in March, 1803, was a 
period of nearly uninterrupted war, 
and that the Mahratta w r ar, the 
meiits of which are not, and can- 
not be, in question in this debate, 
did not commence until August 
180J, consequently Las no con- 
nection with, nor can, on any ra- 
tional 
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lion?! ground of argument, be 
plvului to ,im oiiiif for that state 
of hidv,. ji'dot tbe company’s af- 
fair? ^ \\ ■ " U|» to this day offi- 

cially known «he House of (*om- 
m on An ‘ii it mg the Mah rat ta 

war t ) Lc a mere or a remedy, and 
not ad a disorder, it is not m the 
po * it of human wit to connect 
it with A*, case in hand. The ac- 
coUiits actually before pailiament, 
reach no farther than to April, 
18 03, and at that period the com- 
pany owed twenty millions in India, 
to say nothing of their immediate 
debts and difficulties at home, 
which even then were intolerable. 
As to the general allegation of un- 
interrupted war, to account for the 
debK incurred, and the total failure 
of all the pecuniary engagements, 
contracted with and for the public, 
and in behalf of the company too, 
I say that the plea would not be a 
good one, if it were true. But I 
deny the fact. The war, which 
preceded 1803, will not account 
for the consequences imputed to it. 
The noble lord knows that I have 
maintained this opinion in another 
form j and, as I think, with argu- 
ments which I may defy him or 
any man to answer. [This refers 
to Mr. Francis’s Observations on 
lord Castlereagh’s speech,” printed 
in 1805.] The next assertion of 
the noble loul is eminent indeed, 
even among the piodigies of his 
own speech. He solemnly assures 
the house, that, in April, 1803, 
(in reference to the finances and 
pecuniary resources of the com- 
pany) the state of their affairs was 
prosperous, affluent, and abundant. 
These were his words. Now, 
there are only two ways in which 
such an assertion, on such a sub- 
jeer, can be true, positively or 
comparatively. The noble lord 
may take Uis choice. Onthe;30th 


of ApdJ, 1803, the India debt is 
stated to you, by the directors, and 
by himself, to have amounted to 
1 9,800,000/. and all the Indian es-- 
ti mates for the ensuing year take 
credit for expee'ed receipts to an 
enormous amount, external to the 
proper resources of each presidency 
within itself, that is, to be derived 
from new loans, fiom draughts on 
the company, and from bullion ex- 
pected to be received fiom Eng- 
land. On the 1st of March, 1803, 
their bond debt in England 
amounted to about ! ,750,000/* 
Their debt to the bank was then 
700 , 000 /. and even that loan could 
not have been obtained without a 
mortgage of their annuities, which 
they were empowered to sell. In 
order to exhibit a favouiable ba^ 
lance on the face of their stock 
account, the directors were redu- 
ced to the necessity of leaving the 
capital of the company, for which 
the corporate body had received 
7,780,000/. from the subscribers, 
totally out of the state of their 
debts. For this omission, it is 
true, they pleaded an order of the 
House of Commons, when official 
orders were moved for without no- 
tice, and granted as a matter of 
course. Such is the evidence of 
the noble lord’s assertion taken po- 
sitively ; and without saying any-* 
thing of the leasonable and obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from it> 
viz. that the India company must 
have been then in a condition to 
begin to liquidate their engage- 
ments, or, at least, so much at 
their ease, that they would want 
no assistance from the public. Now 
is that the case ? Just the reverse. 
Their Indian debt, instead of being 
i educed in the last three years as it 
ought, if the means were so very 
abundant in March, 1803, X am 
sure will be found to amount to 
30,000,000 
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30,000,000/. more or less, I mean 
on this day. As to the application 
of this boasted abundance of means 
and assets to the relief of the com- 
pany’s difficulties in England, I 
will not anticipate what the court 
of directors will soon be compelled 
to tell you on that subject. But 
perhaps his lordship means, that 
the prosperity and abundance, he 
alludes to, are to be understood 
comparatively. Compaiatively ! 
with what ? why, with the state of 
the company’s affairs in the three 
succeeding years, of which no ac- 
count has yet been laid before par- 
liament, and of which this house 
literally knows nothing, except the 
happy information which they have 
just now received from himself. 
In April, 1 803, the company were 
nearly ovet whelmed with debts and 
difficulties of every kind* but that, 
he assures you, was a state of af- 
fluence, prosperity, and abun- 
dance, compared to the present 
state of facts, as you are to find it 
in the accounts of the next three 
years, whenever they are produ- 
ced ! Then, indeed, but not till 
then, the noble lord may call in 
the Mahratta war to his assistance. 
We shall see how far it will avail 
him. In the mean time, he sup- 
plies us with topics of consolation ; 
with which, if we are not tho- 
roughly comforted, it must be very 
much our own fault. Your situa- 
tion was bad enough three years 
ago y but that was a state ot delight 
and enjoyment compared to what, 
he solemnly assures you, you will 
•find to be at present ! That is, you 
were troubled with a plethora in 
1803. By copious bleeding, and a 
free use of drastic medicines, those 
’symptoms are removed. Your 
complaint has taken a different 
turn. All you want now is a pow- 
#rful restorative, at the expense of 


those whom it concerns, to save 
your life. — I have said, sir, and I 
affirm it again, because it is true, 
that I have been, through all my 
political life, the sincere friend, 
as I was, for some years, the 
faithful servant of the India com- 
pany ; that is, the proprietary 
or body corporate, though not al- 
ways in their sense of their real in- 
terest ; which, in my opinion, 
they have sometimes misunder- 
stood. Of this disposition and con- 
duct I shall give one instance, 
which, as far as concerns my sin- 
cerity, ought not to be disputed, 
because I could not but know that 
the opinion I allude to was not 
at all hkely to be favourably re- 
ceived, and because I might easily 
have withheld it. I endeavoured 
to serve them then, as I have done 
in other cases, and in another situ- 
ation, against their will. So long 
ago as the year 1 777 * I represented 
to his majesty’s ministers, and 
through them to the India com- 
pany. in a letter which has been 
published, the evil consequences, 
which, as I thought, must follow, 
not only to India but to the com- 
pany itself, from their continuing 
to hold the soveieignty of Bengal 
ostensibly in their hands. It hap- 
pened, sir, that, in the whole of 
that representation, I had not only 
the entire concurrence but the able 
assistance of the present chairman 
of the court of director^. In those 
days we lived together on terms of 
real friendship and unreserved con- 
fidence, which, at that time, he 
thought no disparagement to him. 
When the charter was renewed in 
1793, as well as on various other 
occasions, I renewed my argu- 
ments and objections on this point. 
All the documents, that relate to 
it, are in print. The arguments 
were never answered $ nor, in my 
judgment* 
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judgment, is it possible to answer 
them. In l/()3, and for many 
years before, then* sovereignty, or 
their political power over the In- 
dian empire, was little more than 
nominal ; nor could it be other- 
wise. Well, what has been the 
result ? Exactly what they ought 
to have foreseen. When they de- 
ter mined to be sovereigns instead 
of mei chants, or to unite in the 
company those two incompatible 
characters, what could they ex- 
pect but, whether they liked it or 
not, to be made warriors and con- 
querors? That is, that then pre- 
tended servants in India,ovei whom 
they had no control, nor real au- 
thority, would put sue the olu game 
of war and conquest, in their 
name, at their expense, and 
fmail> to their destruction. Look 
at this result in another point 
of view; and, if it be not too 
late, learn wisdom at last from 
the awful lesson, which the state 
of your commercial connexions 
with the eastern world ought to 
have taught you long ago. In that 
<part of Asia, m which the India 
company has been a sovereign, a 
warrioi, and a conqueroi, they 
cannot trade without loss. The 
sale of their Indian investment, to 
say the best of it, after paying 
prime cost, intetest, freight, insu- 
rance, duties, and chaiges of mer- 
chandise, leaves no profit. Now 
look at China, where they have no 
territorial revenues; where they 
have made no war; and where, 
I iiope, even for their own sake, 
they will never make a conquest. 
With that country only, they carry 
on a beneficial tiade. From that 
trade only, they detive the only 
pi efits that enable them still to 
exist in Leadenhall stieet. 

Lord Cnsllereugh , hi explana- 
tion, stated that his sentiments as 


to the prosperous state of the com- 
pany’s aflat is in the year 1803, 
w ere founded on the fact of there 
being a clear surplus of 1,150,000/. 
after the payment of all charges in 
India. The icason why the public 
did not receive the 300,000/. on 
this occasion was, that this sum 
was payable, not from the Indian 
funds of the company, nor fiom 
the hon^e funds, but from a com-, 
bi nation of both. An increased 
duty laid on teas had produced a 
diminution in the sale of that article 
in that } ear, which, instead of so 
great a surplus, kit a defalcation 
of half a million, and thu$ the 
claim of the public was destroyed. 

Mr. Charles Grant — This dis- 
cussion, sir, has unexpectedly 
branched out intoavaiiety of to- 
pics of great importance, for which 
I must regiet that I am not better 
prepared. 8ome observations how- 
ever, particularly on what has fal- 
len fiom the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Francis) I shall beg leave to offer 
to the house. — The hon. gent, has 
stated it as his opinion, that the 
company would have done well to 
have relinquished the sovereignty 
of their ten itorial possessions and 
to have confined themselves to 
comtueicial pm suits ; for that they 
have, in fact, been ruined by those 
acquisitions . sir, 1 differ very 
widely from the hon gent, on these 
points, and think thedoctime he 
has advanced, respecting the politi- 
cal government of India, a Aery 
dungeious one. I consider the 
East-lndia company as the fittest 
organ by which this country can 
beneficially manage and govern its 
empire in the east. It is the fittest 
for securing the possession of that 
distant dependency to Great Bu- 
tain, and for secuiing it without 
any danger to our own constitution. 
If the government of India were 

*9 
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to be vested immediately in the 
crown, 1 scruple not to expiess my 
apprehension, that the conse- 
quences of such an anangement 
would be finally the loss of that 
country ; and if the patronage of 
fndu were in the disposal of the 
crown, our own constitution might 
be overset ; whereas that patro- 
nage, in the hands of a numerous 
body belonging to the middle 
classes of society, can be attended 
with no political danger. And 
here, sir, I cannot refrain from 
taking the liberty to exhort those 
distinguished persons, who aie high 
in his majesty’s counsels, to be ex- 
tremely cautious of encouraging 
any idea of alteiing the constitu- 
tion which the law has established 
for British India. After along ac- 
quaintance with that countiy, I 
feel myself warranted to say, that 
no other constitution would be so 
beneficial or so safe for it. The 
Indian empire was originally ac- 
quired, preserved, and maintained 
by the company, at their own ha- 
zard, and with little assistance from 
the state ; and they have since ma- 
naged it moie for the beneiit of 
both countries than for their own * 
for they derive nothing but their 
dividend from all tlieir vast con- 
cerns. The advantages received 
from India do not lesult from in- 
vestment only. The tide of pri- 
vate fortunes, which is continually 
flowing to us from it, greatly en- 
hances our national wealth j tiie 
customs and duties paid on the 
commerce with it augment the 
public revenue ; and how much 
does the possession of an empire 
there raise the political conse- 
quence of this nation ? It is true 
these advantages lesult rather to 
the public at large than to the East- 
Ijndia company : but the company 
are not therefore to relinquish their 


rights of sovereignty. They have 
also still a large eventual interest 
in its prosperity by the settlement 
of the guaiantee fund, although 
the fatal event which deranged the 
state of Europe (the Flench le- 
volution), has hitherto liustrated 
much of the benefit reasonably ex- 
pected by us from India. I'o a 
peiiod of war duiing twelve years, 
the consequence of the French re- 
volution, and to that chiefly is to 
be ascribed the failure in the annual 
payment of the 500 , 000 /. stipu- 
lated to government. The in- 
creased expenses consequent, on 
European war, and of expeditions 
uiuiei taken in India against the 
enemies of this country, absorbed 
the funds from which that pay- 
ment was to come. There never 
was, after the first year, such a 
surplus as was in contemplation of 
the law ; nor, therefore, has .any 
p ivment been since made, nor any 
debt iticuned on account of it; 
but the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
has explain*, d the whole of this 
subject so clearly, that I need say 
nothing more upon it. — The hon. 
gent. (Mr. Francis) has said, that 
the company cannot even pur- 
chase their investment without 
loss: that, having been habituated 
to obtain it, in fact for nothing, 
they fell into habits of extiava- 
gance in the piovision of it, and 
lost sight of true commercial priii-** 
eiples. I can assure the house, 
that since the first arrival of lord 
Cornwallis in India, now near 
twenty years ago, the company’s 
investment has been pm chased as 
carefully and economically as the 
goods of private merchants can be. 

I have something more than mere 
knowledge tor this assertion. The 
hon. gent, who has brought for- 
ward tins motion has affirmed, 
that the company derive no profit 

from 
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from their Indian commerce, in- 
deed that they have no such com- 
merce \ but that even their divi- 
dends are paid from money bor- 
rowed at a high interest in India. 
Sir, this is a monstrous proposition. 
I ready to prove, that the com- 
pany do derive a profit from their 
Indian commerce even now, when 
their investments from abroad are 
much reduced, and the times are un- 
favourable, and that the dividends 
of the company ai ise from commer- 
cial profits. The same hon. gent, 
has said, that the company have 
remitted to India to the amount 
of 8 millions sterling in money and 
goods, and that bills to a like 
amount have been drawn on them 
from India. These assertions must 
suppose that the company receive 
large supplies from India, and in 
goods too ; because goods furnish 
the only mode in which such sup- 
plies can come ; else how could 
the company make such payments 
here? for their capital is not neai ly 
equal to them, and is so diffused in 
their concerns as not to be annually 
revertible to such purposes. — As to 
the export of bullion to India for 
the purposes of commeice; no- 
thing is now better understood 
than that bullion may be employed 
like any other article of merchan- 
dize, and may sometimes be the 
most advantageous export for the 
purchase of' commodities abroad. 
So it has often been found in the 
commerce between Europe and 
Asia, as well by the ancients as in 
our own times $ and the reason is 
plain : the mutual wants of Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics for the com- 
modities of each other are not 
equal. The Europeans demand 
moie of the productions of Arda, 
than the Asiatics will take of the 
commodities of Europe \ of course 
the difference must be paid by the 


common medium of bullion. But 
this, if it were a loss to Em ope in 
general, is no loss to this country, 
because we leceive the bullion 
from abroad in exchange for our 
own manufactuics ; and whether 
we send to India our manufactures, 
or the bullion paid to us by other 
countries to them, is much the 
same. It is true, that for some 
time after our first acquisition of 
Indian territory, the large surplus 
of revenue rendered it unnecessary 
for the company to continue the 
exportation of specie. This again, 
fiom the diminution of our surplus 
revenue, and the increase of trade, 
lias alteied, and bullion is nowex- 
poited by private merchants as 
well as the company, upon the 
truest principles of tiade. The 
company have sent bullion to India 
for other purposes, and these, per* 
haps, the hon. gent, confounds with 
commercial remittances. A judi- 
cious plan was formed a few years 
ago, pi incipaily by the noble lord 
(Castleieagh) near me, for the li- 
quidation of the Indian debt. The 
principle of the plan was, by an 
augmentation of the net surplus 
abroad, and commercial profits at 
home, to raise a fund of 2 millions 
annually, for the reduction of the 
debt. The increased exports of 
goods and bullion from hence, 
which this plan required, were 
accordingly made ; but all the 
bullion, as soon as it reached India* 
were applied to the purposes of 
war, which has continued to de* 
feat the effects intended from thitf 
salutary plan. From the same un- 
happy cause, the India investments, 
which were intended to be larger, 
have fallen short of their usual 
standard, and in the present year 
are greatly reduced. With respect 
to the freedom of the company in 
the management of their affairs, 

this 
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this is a delicate subject. The law 
has appointed a board of commis- 
sioners to superintend the conduct 
of the directors in all matters not 
commeicial. The board exercises 
this supermtendance, and from the 
manner of exercising it, differ- 
ences of opinion have not mi fre- 
quently arisen. But, in matters 
purely commercial, the court are 
left at perfect liberty, except as 
to the amount of funds to be ap- 
plied in India to the purpose of 
investment. In the species of 
floods to be traded in, in their cost 
and quality, in the ships to be em- 
ployed, the times of their dispatch, 
and the sale of goods, the com- 
pany are left at pei feet liberty ; but 
if commercial questions arise, 
which, in the opinion of the com- 
missioners, involve points of a po- 
litical nature, they will interfere. 
Such they held to be the question 
of the private trade, agitated a few 
years ago, in which the directors 
thought themselves hardly treated. 
In points of a political and finan- 
cial nature, the court have often 
differed with the board ; but, hav- 
ing done their duty in stating their 
sentiments, they have commonly 
yielded to the authority which the 
law has placed over them. I have 
no objection to an investigation 
into the conduct of the directors $ 
and I am a friend to sober enquiry 
respecting the application of the 
company’s property j but no ad- 
vantages can result from such ex- 
aggerated statements as the hon. 
gent, who has made this motion 
brings forward. I11 asserting the 
misapplication of 20 millions of 
the public money, lie is totally un- 
founded. He will not be able to 
show the misapplication of one 
million, nor of a single pound. 
The debt of the company is un- 
doubtedly a subject of veiy serious 
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concern 5 but it has, contrary to 
the hon. mover’s assertion, been 
enhanced chiefly by the wars which 
have existed in Europe and India, 
and the military expedit ons fitted 
out in the latter country, by order 
of his majesty’s government, for 
the expense of which the com- 
pany have been very imperfectly 
paid. The debt has rapidly in- 
creased within these few last years ; 
it is now above 27 millions, and 
may be near 30 ; notwithstanding 
which, part of the expense of the 
recent wars in India has been de- 
frayed, as already noticed, by mo- 
ney sent from Europe 5 and, un- 
less the expenses there are mate- 
rially reduced, the. exigencies of 
India will continue to require sup- 
plies from this country : if, above 
all, the debt goes on increasing, it 
may be attended with the most 
serious consequences to the com- 
pany and to the country at large. 
The company are, however, not 
to blame in this, nor the adminis- 
tration at home. The late wars 
were commenced so suddenly, that 
there was not time for any instruc- 
tions from home. I deeply la- 
ment the state of our affairs 
abroad, and the system of policy 
that has brought the company’s af- 
fairs into such a state ; but on this 
subject it is not my purpose now 
to enlarge. — I have beard some- 
thing, sir, of an intention to move 
for a select committee, to enquire 
into the rise of the company’s debt. 
I conceive no committee can be 
necessary for any such purpose. 
The company’s accounts will clearly 
furnish the information wanted, 
without the labours of a committee. 
The gradual progress of the debt, 
and the means by which it has 
been incurred, can be distinctly 
shewn to this house ; and indeed 
the accounts annually laid before 
parliament 
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parliament are sufficient for the 
purpose. T must, moreover, de- 
precate the manner in which the 
hon. move! announces his opinions 
and eiKjuiiies to the home audio 
the public ; a manner calculated to 
do mischief both abroad and at 
home , to excite suspicion* and 
apprehensions ui the public maul, 
which may even affect the credit of 
his majesty’s government, and un- 
settle the mhulsof people rn India, 
who may be doubtful with what 
design*, and to what extent, such 
enquiries may be prosecuted ; be- 
cause, instead ot confining t lie en- 
quiry to the subject diicctJy 
avowed (to investigate which, if 
auffiucuf leasom are assigned, 
them can be no objection), the re- 
searches may be consequently car- 
ried into many othei subjects, con- 
cerning which nothing has been 
before said, and pursued with 
views not beneficial to tire public. 
For these reasons, I think, all such 
•enquiries- into India affairs, unless 
evidently necessaiy, and especially 
undefined cnquii les by trommittees, 
ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Francis.~ Sir, I did never 
say, that the mode, now esta- 
blished by law, for governing In- 
dia, ought at this moment to be 
changed ; no, nor one word to that 
elTect. 1 said nothing prospectively, 
Tiie general opinion I alluded to, 
was given near 30 years ago, and 
to that opinion the worthy chair- 
man was then, bond Jide , as much 
a party as myself. 

Air. Secret aty Far obie.ved, 
that the few woids of explanation 
which had just fallen from his hon. 
friend, rendered it less necessary 
for him to enter pat Ocularly upon 
this subject. He had understood 
him precisely ns his explanation 
(imported. He agreed th;it we 
were not now to revert to original 


theories $ but when w e wei e ex- 
amining into the causes of impor- 
tant events which weie extremely 
complicated in their nature, it was 
somewhat difficult to do so with- 
out, in some meamie, adverting 
to such original theories. He* 
hovever, did not mean to say that 
any alteration ought at present to 
take place in the general swein of 
Indian government as now, by law, 
established He had occasion to 
state, at a former time, that there 
was a wide difference between dis- 
approv mg of measutes at their 
commencement, and aflerwatdi 
rescinding them when tV*y had 
been some time in pi act ice This 
he had said with regard to the 
union with Ireland. He had 
strongly disapproved of that mea- 
sure when it was proposed, be- 
cause he was then convinced it was 
a bad cue, and was still convinced 
that -it would have been much bet- 
ter for the country if it had never 
taken place. He had also disap- 
proved of the plan for the govern- 
ment of India* but what he had 
said with regard to the union with 
Ireland, he now said respecting 
this plan of Indian government. 
It was, in his opinion, a bad one 
from the beginning, but as it had 
been adopted and acted upon, it 
was not now to be lightly re- 
scinded. In liinety-nine cases, of 
this nature, out of a hundred, it 
was better to put up with many 
inconveniences arising from the 
lirst adoption of a measure, than 
hazard worse evils by premature 
and ill-considered alterations and 
innovations. This was his opi- 
nion. — Now, the hon gent, had 
said something about a committee 
to investigate the rise and progress 
of the debt. This was the first 
time he had heard of any such 
committee. But when he said 

the 
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Shis, lie begged It a\e to be consi- 
dered as not pledging himself in 
any way upon the subject. If, 
however, upon examining into the 
state of the finances ot the com- 
pany, theie should be any tiling 
which, though clear to the hon. 
gent, might not be so clear to the 
house in general, he did not say 
but that in such a case he might 
think a committee extiemely ad- 
visable. If, on the othei hand, 
the accounts should place the mat- 
ter in a plain and clear light, the 
appointment of a committee 
would be an useless trouble. — 
Now, with respect to the details 
of this debate, he, speaking on 
the part of the public, would cer- 
tainly say, that it was a most mon- 
strous proposition to asset t, that in 
the year 1803, the state ot the 
company was highly afihunt and 
prosperous To be sure, the act of 
j 793 only applied to the surplus 
ot the produce. But then it sup- 
posed that such a surplus was 
likely to exist, otherwise it would 
have been perfectly nugatory from 
the beginning. We weie surely to 
conclude, that there might be a 
surplus in such case, 'ilns tei- 
tau.ly was not too much. But 
u hen we find that ftom 1/93 to 
la 03, a pel rod of ten jeais, no 
sin plus had in factexisted, and that 
nothing had been done on the pro- 
visions of the act of pailiament, 
such a long experience might be 
suflicient to convince us that the 
aft nrs of the company had not 
been in the very flourishing state 
in which they had been asserted to 
be. But we must say, after the 
passing of this act, and the long 
time that had elapsed, during 
which nothing had been done upon 
it, that the fail conclusion was, 
either that the surplus had been 
.misapplied, or that the country 


had been most grossly deluded, 
and that, indeed of being in a 
floun lung condition, as had been 
pretended, the affairs of the com- 
pany 1 ad in fact been in a most 
alamurg situation,— a situation 
which ought to have been explained, 
and laid open to the public, in- 
stead of being carefully concealed 
from the public mow. In his opi- 
nion, the unpro^perous condition 
ot the company’s concej ns had no- 
vel been suihaemiy accounted for. 
He did not say that he had not 
h« j ard a gieat deal on the subject, 
but what he Lad heard m general, 
proceeded on false facts, and falsa 
principles. We ought to have tho 
act omits of the company before' us, 
with a view to a full and complete 
examination, not for the purpose 
of retrospective enquiry into the 
conduct <4* the managers of the 
attain* of India, with the intention 
of throwing blame upon any body, 
but for the purpose of warning ns, 
the present administration, agmnst 
the eriors which others had com- 
mitted. In one thing the present 
ad mi lustration would certainly not 
Inflow the example of others, and 
that was in holding out false and 
delusive hopes to the country. The 
hon. gent. (Mr. Grant) had said, 
and justly too, that it would be 
mischievous to spread alarm among 
gui fi lends, and inspire confidence 
into our enemies, when no neces- 
sity for it existed. But without 
pietending to underrate the value 
of the observation, he must say, 
that this had been a common- 
place argument on one side of the 
question. It might be improper 
to excite alaxm when there was ho 
necessity for it, but it was much 
worse to conceal danger w hen it 
actually existed, and thus lc<* 1 peo- 
ple on blindfold to their destruc- 
tion. It was \vcr*e in any depart- 
ment 
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ment of government, but more 
particularly so in the case of the 
East- India company. But he 
would put it to him, whether of 
late the error had not been com- 
mitted, much oftener in the way 
of delusion, than in the way of 
alarm, at least as far as regaided 
this subject? Now, experience 
would teach the wise to avoid those 
faults into which they had found 
others most apt to fall. Certain it 
was, that much less was to be ap- 
prehended fj om too much jealousy, 
than fiom too much negligence. 
No objection had been made to the 
motion of bis bon. friend near him 
(Mr. Francis). He had only been 
requested to postpone it upon a 
point of convenience j to which 
he had properly agreed. Befoi e he 
$at down, he could not avoid pay- 
ing that tribute of praise to the in- 
dustry, perseverance, and clear- 
sighted policy of his hon. friend, 
on questions i dative to India, 
which they so much deserved. 
In his opinion, there was no one 
subject in his majesty’s dominions, 
whose merit, with \ egard to the 
affairs of India, could be put in 
competition with that of his hon. 
friend. 

Lord Morpeth observed, that 
there appeared to be no objection to 
the principle of these motions. It 
would be in the recollection of the 
house, that the half million which 
the company had engaged to pay 
to the public had only been paid m 
one instance. This was a matter 
of complete notoriety. He should 
t>e sorry to withhold any informa- 
tion 5 but he submitted to the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pauli) whether it was 
necessary for him to press his mo- 
tions, as they related only to points 
which were universally known. 

Sir T. Metcalfe assured the house 
Jie would only trouble them with 


a very few words. It was ex- 
tremely well known to every 
member in that house, that for 
many years past the expenses of 
the company had been very much 
on the increase ; and nothing 
could be more self-evident than 
this, that while expenses were 
increasing, there could be no 
surplus. He only wished on one 
point to shew, that during the 
time the 300,000/. had not been 
paid to the tieasury, government 
had received advantages which 
were abundantly adequate. He 
begged the house to recollect, that 
at the period when the right hon, 
gent, at the head of his majesty** 
government, brought forwaid the 
tax of \2\ per cent, on teas, by 
way of commutation for other 
taxes, no one thought the company 
would have, afterwards, more to 
pay than that tax of 12 -| per cent. 
Instead of which, the tax on teas 
had since been raised to Q5 per 
cent. If the duty during that 
period had continued at 12 ^ per 
cent, the company would have 
paid somewhat more than five 
millions, but from the progressive 
rise of the duty to its present 
amount, they had paid upwards 
of seventeen million, so that the 
treasury had received twelve mil* 
lion more than they would have 
done, if the first stipulation had 
been adhered to 5 and thereby the 
public had derived more advantages 
than the company, who have been 
also deprived of that sum towards 
the discharge of the payments al* 
ludedto. 

Mr. Alderman Prinsep said, hq 
felt as much as any one the danger 
of alarming the public mind, in 
respect to the state of the com^ 
pany’s affairs $ but he had thought 
it hi 9 duty, more than once, to 
state to the house what he thought 

9 * 
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on that subject, when it occasion- 
ally came before them for their 
consideration. He was now of 
opinion, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, who had lately taken upon 
them so great a responsibility, 
ought, in duty to themselves, to 
^ause such investigations to take 
place, as to satisfy themselves, 
whether the amazing amount of 
the present debt had accrued from 
a loosing commerce, or from a 
great increase of military force 
and military expenditure. 1 hey 
ought to endeavour to find out the 
means of reconciling the paradox 
of a surplus, and an increasing 
debt, a flourishing state of affairs, 
and an exhausted revenue, and 
decreasing commerce, existing at 
one and the same moment, in the 
concerns of the same company. — 
He hoped some enquiry, either 
public or private, would take place, 
and that speedily ; for, as to the 
present system of revenues and 
resources, he saw nothing in it 
but delusion and deception, highly 
dangerous in their continuance. 

Mr, Johnstone observed, that he 
would not trouble the house with 
many remarks on this business $ 
first, because the question was 
premature, since it would have 
come forward much better after 
the accounts had been laid on the 
table ) and next, because the at- 
tention of ministers ought not at 
present to be turned away from 
affairs that required their more 
immediate labours. But he would 
say, however, that no blame what- 
ever attached to the company, as 
it was clear from the accounts, 
that their failure to pay the sum 
agreed upon to the public, arose 
from the wars in which they had 
been engaged. No committee, he 
contended, was necessary, as every 
thing was detailed in the accounts 


in the clearest and minutest man- 
ner. And when differences arose 
between honourable friend 

(Mr. Francis) and himself on the 
one side, and the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) near him on the other, 
the cause was, that the noble lord 
founded all his arguments upon 
estimates, while they constantly 
argued fiom results. There were 
no differences as to facts. 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, the reason 
w'hy government had not partici- 
pated in the promised payments 
was, that in 17tj3, when the char- 
ter was renewed, hopes were en- 
tertained, that the war would very 
soon be at an end 5 but, unfor- 
tunately, tho.se hopes had been 
disappointed, and we had ever since 
been engaged in war, either with 
the French or the native powers, 
and sometimes with both, by 
which the debt had been enor- 
mously increased, and the expenses 
of the war had been placed to the 
delit of the company’s accounts, 
with no other allowance than the 
difference between a war and peace 
establishment ; and yet, from tho 
account made out since 3 793, it 
would appear, that the company’s 
dividends had been paid out of the 
profits of their trade. As to a se- 
lect committee, he was certain 
nothing could be done by it that 
would not be better effected by his 
majesty’s ministers forming the 
board of controul. 

Mr. Paul! replied, at some length, 
to the various arguments that had 
been made against his intended 
motion for a select committee. 
The noble lord opposite, (-said the 
lion, gent.) accuses me of reading 
the act rather hastily : to that ob- 
servaf'on I shall make no reply. 
The noble lord (Folkestoi)e) who, 
with so much honour to himself, 

and 
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apd advantage to the public, has 
this night seconded mid supported 
my motions, has made so aide a 
reply, and joined so cordially in 
my construction of the act, that 
any observation on my part, would 
only weaken the arguments of that 
noble lord 3 happily, too, I am 
borne out by the opinion of 
the right lion, secretary, (Fox) of 
which I am not a little proud. 
The noble lord has said, that the 
situation of the company, in 1 b02-3, 
was flourishing, prosperous, and 
happy, and their resources ample, 
and possessed of the means et ful- 
filling their engagements made in 
3 793. The piesent is not the time 
for the proof of this assertion , but 
I hold in my hand an opinion not 
likely to be controverted, that of 
the directors themselves, winch I 
beg leave to read 3 it is fiom the 
third report of the select commit- 
tee, dated in the very veai 1 802, 
that year so triumphantly referred 
to by the noble loid. In the third 
report of the select committee of 
the conit of directors, after allud- 
ing to the letter of my lord Mol- 
liUe, they say, “ Mr. Dundas (we 
quote his own words) says, “ When 
I saw the Indian debt rise to above 
ten millions, bear mg interest, and 
still likely to increase, I thought it 
my duty to state to you the pro- 
priety of restoring to India, fiom 
your treasury at home, a part of 
that balance 3 and this led me to 
state, that I was ready to meet the 
Indian debt, even at the large 
amount of fouiteen millions. — 
Every pci son conversant with the 
affairs of India, will concur with 
Mr. Dundas, that the safety of 
the empire depends, amongst other 
tilings, on the comparative mag- 
nitude of the debt. He was alarm- 
ed, and with reason, when the 
fcnaount was ten millions > but, as 


an exertion, and with n responsi- 
bility of which he appears to have 
felt the weight, he was ready to 
meet it on the 30th of June, 3 801 , 
at the large amount of fourteen 
millions. However discouraging 
the prospect may be, (alluding to 
the debt at sixteen millions) it is 
aggravated by circumstances which 
never existed before. The esta- 
blishments me increased, the poli- 
tical resources absoibed, and it is 
fuither intended to depiive the 
company of a resource, essential 
to save it P om utter destruction. ’* 
It is for the noble loul to reconcile 
these contrary opinions. The hon. 
chan man (Mi. Grant) has said, 
that the ti ade of the company has 
been profitable; but what trade, 
I ask, and I ask it confidently ? 
The trade of China has been most 
lucrative 3 for there we have no 
territory, no armies, no establish- 
ments; but I am ready to meet 
the hon. gent, and to prove, that 
the investments from Bengal have 
been purchased with money pro- 
duced by loans at a high rate of 
interest, saddled with a faither 
commission of ten per cent, to 
the commercial servants 3 and that 
the Bengal commerce, during the 
last five yeais, has produced a 
positive loss of not less than three 
millions sterling in the amount in- 
vested 3 and now the debt and 
interest remain, and must remain 
to the last hour of the charter, a 
debt due in India by the company. 
The noble lord and the hon. chair- 
man, have maintained, that the 
increase of the debt has arisen 
from wars. Now, sir, primd j'acie , 
the same, in the fiist place, is con- 
trary to your laws, and the argu- 
ment, unless the wars can be jus- 
tified, a very unsatisfactory one. 
But I deny the fact ; and, if there 
is one part of loid Wellesley's con- 
duct 
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duct more to blame than another, 
it was the unprepared state of our 
army, in every essential, for com- 
mencing active operations, when 
hostilities commenced. So un- 
prepared was lord Lake for taking 
the field, that government was 
forced to means unjustifiable, op- 
pressive, and unjust, to enable loid 
Lake to move from Cawnpore. 
Let the requisitions made on the 
vizier, for elephants, camels, horses, 
bullocks, waggons, and bearers to 
carry the sick and wounded of the 
army, decide the question. I deny 
again, that to the war is to be at- 
tributed the alarming state of the 
debt ; it will be found in your sys- 
tem of finance, in the provision 
of your investments, and in the 
profuse, wasteful, extravagant, 
illegal expenditure of the public 
paoney by the late governor-gene- 
ral. I was anxious and eager to 
abstain from all mention of that 
nobleman on the present occasion ; 
but, when causes unfounded, in 
fact, are to go forth to the public, 

I fed it my duty to state the true 
causes of the increase of tiie debt 
which we so much deplore, how- 
ever galling they may be to the 
noble lord alluded to — Another 
hon. gent. ( Mr. Johnstone ) has 
stated this motion as piemature, 
and advised me to stay for the 
budget. Sir, the budget has no- 
thing to do with the object I have 
in view ; it is to the et tors of the 
system I object. Besides, who, 
J ask, attends, to the voluminous 
accounts yeaily produced ; they 
are only calculated to tire the 
reader, not to instruct. But, sir, 
I repeat again, the correctness of 
the accounts, and the suras total, 
are foreign to the object of enquiry 
J have in view. The system of 
finance, of commerce, of expense, 
are all faulty, all defective 5 and 


it is to these I wish to a] 3 p!y a 
remedy through the means vt a 
select committee. — I would nil* 
lingly comply with the suggest 
of the noble lord, (Morpe;< \ ' \ 
not a sense of duty prevent i 
— The negatives will cue * he 
bleaches of law; and I m . , ri- 

se ve re in my motions, and uiudo 
the house, if they are obja d to. 
One woul moie. sii, u I have 
done. T^e line I am pursuing is 
to me a irouuiesom j one, and no 
personal advantage can p<; >ibJy re- 
sult to me from t; on the con- 
lx. ay, I know I subject irq^eif to 
much obloquy and much mcon- 
\eniency. But, sir, viewing the 
evil as I do, and perceiving that 
it a remedy is not speedily, applied, 
an expci iment must be tried, that 
may level v> nh the dust the public 
funds of Great Britain, I shall, at 
all events, do what 1 feci to be 
incumbent on me ; and, should 
the house neglect the warning I 
have given, and shut their eyes to 
the apptoaching danger, gentlemen 
wall lament, when tuo late, iheir 
fatal credulity. Under cveiy con- 
sideration of the subject, 1 must 
take the sense of the house on the 
motions I have this night made, 

Mr. Ililcy Addington wished 
(hat the honourable gent Lin a 11 
would withdraw his motions ; be- 
cause, as it was known that there 
weie no such papers as he called 
for, they were mere nullities, to 
say no worse. He seriously de- 
precated the prominent disposition 
manifested so frequently by tho 
hon, gent, who spoke last, to as- 
perse and criminate the character of 
a noble person, not now present to 
defend himself, and this before any 
document to sustain his allegations, 
or any regular enquiry info the no- 
ble person's conduct was before the 
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house. At least, he was sure if the 
hon. gent, did not condescend to 
take the advice he now took the 
liberty to offer him, he had suf- 
ficient experience of the candour 
and liberality of the house, to be 
convinced that such allegations, 
thus unsupported by any thing but 
assertion, would have no weight 
in their opinion. 

Dr. Lawrence said, that this was 
a common mode of proving that 
there were no such papers by hav- 
ing a return to that effect. He 
supported the motion of the hon. 
gent, and observed, that it now 
appeared the noble lord’s flattering 
statement of the abundantly pros- 
perous state of the affairs of the 
company, in 1803, was entirely 
founded upon a prospective sup- 
position of a permanent peace 5 
whereas, in one month afterwards, 
his majesty's message was brought 
down to the house, announcing 
the explosion of a new war. — 
Mr. Paulfs motions were then put 
Slid carried. * 

February 28. 

Mr. Alderman Print ep rose, to 
make the motion of which he had 
given notice yesterday. The ob- 
ject he had in view was to ascer- 
tain the proportion our commerce 
with India bore to that w ith China, 
and the relative amount of the 
capital borrowed in India, for the 
prosecution of each trade. He had 
another object in view, which was 
to ascertain whether the amount of 
stores was or was not included in 
the account of territorial revenue 
applied to commercial purposes. 
He conceived it very material to 
have these objects elucidated, and 
he thought they would be explain- 
ed by these papers. He moved, 
therefore, “ that there be laid 
before the house, an account, shew- 


ing the annual amount of storear 
and merchandise respectively ex- 
ported by and for the service of the 
East-India company to India, from 
the year ending the 1 st of March, 
179 3, to the 1st of March, 1804 ) 
together with the expenditure and 
sales thereof at each presidency, 
and the respective balances in store 
and afloat, on the 30th of April, 
l7£fL and the 30th of April, 1803, 
as far as the same can be made 
out. Also, an account, shewing 
the annual amount of bullion, 
stores, and merchandize, respec- 
tively exported by and for the 
service of the East-India company 
to China, from the year ending the 
1st of March, 1793, to the 1st of 
March, 1804) together with the 
sales thereof at Canton, and the 
respective balances in store and 
afloat on the 30th of April, 1 793, 
and the 30th of April, 1803, as 
far as the same can be made out.” 

Mr. Francis seconded the mo- 
tion. He was determined to se- 
cond and support every motion, 
the object of which was to obtain 
information of the commercial and 
financial affairs of the company, 
unmixed with political matter, and 
thus to promote die great point he 
had so long looked to, to save the 
company from ruin, and with the 
company the country, which 
would have to bear the burden of 
the ruin, if the company should, 
fall. He complained, that the 
directors never gave an answer, 
even when papers of the slightest 
moment were moved for. The 
board of controul always came 
forward, or one always referred to 
that board. The constitution of 
die company required, that the 
directors should act in the first 
instance and that die board of 
controul should inteifere only when 
it was necessary to check them. 
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He did not like that the court of 
directors and the board of controui 
should act together as they had 
done for some time. This had not 
so much the appearance of a lau- 
dable harmony, as of a secret un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Hiley Addington thanked 
the worthy alderman for bating 
given notice of this motion ; a con- 
sideration which he hoped the 
house would think due to a new 
board, yet unacquainted what 
papers ought or ought not to be 
produced. He saw no objections 
to these papers ; only, as an ac- 
count of the bullion exported to 
India had been already ordered, it 
would be advisable to omit it here. 
These papers, however, could not 
be produced very soon, as the 
clerks were employed in preparing 
the accounts for the India budget. 
The board of controui did not 
wish to interfere with the court of 
directors ; but, as a great respon- 
sibility rested upon the board of 
controui, it wished to discharge its 
duty* this, however, without in- 
terfering with the proper objects 
of the company’s care, and with- 
out resisting the production of any 
necessary information. 

Sir T. Medcalfe said, that how- 
ever much the hon. gent, who se- 
conded the motion might vaunt 
himself the company’s friend, he 
never could consider him as such. 
As to the reserve shewn by the 
court of directors on motions for 
papers, it was sufficient to state, 
that ail the papers were in the 
office of the board of controui, 
and that no director could, without 
a violation of his oath, produce 
ady one paper without the consent 
of that board. The East -India 
company was not an insulated 
company, but a company whose 
interests were blended with those 
of the country. He would avail 


himself of this opportunity to 
explain the capture of letters in 
the Hope packet, dwelt on in such 
a criminatory manner by die hon. 
gent, on a toimer nig* » The 
Hope was a country ship, tal en 
up by the government * 1 Be; -gal 
to bung home the di^par es. On 
her pis^ye fell in v% a a Lii chs, 
in the *YL o mpanifd b/ 
the Kile ' \ , lu was 

taken. The Im 1 * c> ; . » „ . die 
dispatches were prep..o< u e 
sunk, with sand bag- tied * ■ «. , . 1 . 
The captain did not a; ru j h , 1 I 

July, 1805, when he under v\ent 
a short examination, as every cap- 
tain in the company’s set vice did, 
however foitunate Ins voyage might 
have been. Captain Dunbar, of 
the Hope, stated, that a chain- 
shot had cut the end* that fastened 
the sand bags to some of the pack- 
ages containing the letters, and thug 
these packages floated when thrown 
over board, and were picked up. 

Mr. Francis wannly replied, that 
the dispatches, even if shot away, 
could not have floated, if loaded 
with chain-shot, as was the custom 
in his time; but, if the house 
were satisfied with the strange 
explanation now given of it, he 
had done with the business; though 
p) imd facie , a communication of 
intelligence to the enemy was a 
high crime and misdemeanour $ 
and, if done designedly, which lie 
did not think to be the case in this 
instance,would ainotmt to high trea- 
son. But, whatever he might think 
of that transaction^ he believed it 
to be true, that the court of direc- 
tors was under the guidance of his 
majesty’s ministers. The honour- 
able baronet seemed to insinuate,* 
on other occasions, as well a3 the 
present, that he was the enemy of 
the East-India company. Who- 
ever thought so, should bring it 
} C2 forward 
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forward boldly, in the way of ac- 
cusation ; and, if defiance and chal- 
lenge could do any thing with the 
honourable baronet, he would defy 
and challenge him, or any man, to 
bring forward and substantiate such 
a charge against him. 

The Speaker here reminded him 
that he was out of order. 

Mr. Fiancis then said, he must 
submit to authority - y but would 
beg leave to state, in explanation, 
that he still continued to think and 
assert, that in all motions for pa- 
pers, the court of directors was 
absolutely nothing. 

Sir T. Medea lje> in explanation, 
said, that as the hon. gent often 
vaunted himself to be the true 
friend of the East-India company, 
he considered it no attack on him 
to say that he never thought him 
so. — After this, the motions were 
agreed to. 

March lO, 

Mr. Johnstone rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for copies of two 
letters written by lord Cornwallis 
to the court of directoi s ; as also of 
a letter from sir George Barlow, 
his successor in the government of 
India. He disclaimed any personal 
animosity to the m a rqms-Wel lesley , 
or any wish to bring charges against 
him, but he thought it was neces- 
sary that the house should at length 
turn its attention to the mode in 
which India had been for a long 
time governed, and that the mem- 
bers should compare the system of 
lord Cornwallis with that of his 
predecessor, and make up their 
minds on the subject. As for his 
part, he felt that the empire was 
indebted to the marquis Wellesley 
for so much of his system as esta- 
blished our military reputation and 
ascendancy in India, but he highly 
disapproved of the lengths to which 


that system was afterwards pushed, 
when, under pretence of defensive 
war, all the native pow ers of India 
were forced to receive British gar- 
risons, and were kept in greater 
subjection in their own capitals,, 
than the kings of Wirtemburgh 
and Bavaria are at this moment by 
the emperor of France. Under 
vague pretences, a great part of 
the tern lory of our ally, the nabob 
of Oude,was wrested from him, and 
the possessions of the nabob of 
Arcot were seized under the pre- 
tence of treason, said to have been 
committed by that prince almost 
under the eyes of lord Cornwallis. 
Highly as he disapproved of that 
part of lord Wellesley’s system, 
lie by no means meant to bring 
any charge against him on that 
account, as he could not impute 
to him any improper motives. He 
only considered that his lordship 
was possessed of too ardent a mind, 
and views of too great ambition. 
He hoped tlie house would recur 
to their former resolution, and that 
that would be, for the future, the 
established system of Indian go- 
vernment. Under the former 
system, a noble lord (Castlei eagh) 
had often expatiated on advantages 
that were to result from it, bttf 
which promises were never re- 
alized ) whereas, on the other 
side, it appeared that the real situ* 
ation of our affairs in India ha$ 
become so distressed, that 200,000/. 
have been stopped from the treasure 
destined for China, and 50,000/. 
borrowed from the government of 
Madras, to help to defray the 
arrears of pay to a number of ir- 
regular troops, which are kept up 
at au expense of 60*000k per 
month, and whose support is stated 
to be much more injurious to the 
company than their hostility in the 
field could possibly be. The hou. 

gent. 
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gent. then took a review of the 
various treaties entered into by the 
marquis \yeliesi ey, with the native 
owers, most of which he thought 
ighly impolitic. A very shoil 
time after the treaty with the rajah 
of Bhurtpore, that pi ince admitted 
our enemies into his fortresses, and 
the British army lost above 3000 
men in vainly endeavouring to take 
his capital. The treaty with 
Scindia he equally disapproved of. 
Some disputes had arisen about the 
construction of some of the articles 
of that treaty, and Scindia imme- 
diately seized and imprisoned the 
British resident in his dominions, 
which was the occasion of the 
present war in India. He thought 
it was full time for parliament to 
lay down some fixed principle, 
and he hoped the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Fox) would consent to the 
papers he now moved for, and 
would pursue, in practice, those 
.principles which he had so often 
professed on Indian affairs. He 
thought it necessary, that the go- 
vernment should now declare the 
precise plan, on which they meant 
that India should be governed in 
future. The hon. gent, concluded 
by moving for (< copies of letters 
from lard Cornwallis to the court 
of directors and select committee, 
dated the 1 st Aug. 1803, and to 
the court of directors, dated the 
gth of Aug. 2 Copy of a letter 
from sir George Barlow to the 
chairman, dated the (ith of Oct. ; 
and copies of letters fiom lord 
Cornwallis to Scindia and loi d Lake, 
dated the 1 8th and 19 th of Sept, 
and enclosed in sir George Bavlow’s 
letter : 3 . Copy of a letter from sir 
George Barlow, dated the 23d of 
Oct.” 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, that he 
had no intention whatever to object 
4 o the production of the papers 
moved for, although he must ob- 


serve, that his hon. friend did not 
appear to him to have stated any 
necessity or parliamentary ground, 
upon which they ought to be laid 
befoie the house. As to the hon. 
gent/s allusion to the propriety of 
a declaration on the part of his ma- 
jesty's ministers, relative to the 
system of government meant to be 
acted upon with regard to India, 
he was at a loss to conceive any 
reason upon which that demand 
could be justified. No disposition 
was manifested to deviate from the 
course which was now pursuing 
respecting India 5 and until such 
disposition should appear, he ap- 
prehended that is was quite unne- 
cessary in ministers to make any 
declaration upon the subject. 
Indeed, it seemed to his mind 
that, according to practice, some 
resolution should be adopted by 
the house, expressive of its opinion 
and wish, before ministers were 
called upon to enter into the ques- 
tion. r J he hon. gent, had alluded 
to the opinions foimerly delivered 
by him, relative to the government 
of India. To these opinions, he 
could assure his hon. friend, that 
he still completely adhered. They 
were declared above 24 years ago ; 
and, as far as lie had since had 
opportunity of observing the affairs 
ot India, to winch, perhaps, he 
had not attended a. much as other 
men had done, or as much as he 
ought, he had never seen or heard 
of a transaction which served to 
weaken the confidence he enter- 
tained in the justice of his original 
opinions, but w hich did not rather 
tend to their complete justification. 
However, an act had passed in con- 
sequence of the resolution upon the 
subject of India, which he had the 
honour of supporting. That act 
had been now proceeded upon for 
a series of years, and when the 

subject 
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subject should be regularly brought 
forwanl for discussion, he would 
be perfectly re.iay to state his sen- 
timents rcspcitmg it At jHesent 
he should only say, that, under 
that act, a board ot com* on! had 
lx on appointed, and oi all the 
bo.n . which had presided over 
th r V'U'jiJ'nont of India, he saw 
least * ■ nnestion the in- 

tenuous, %'L t-» ** >!. LApLinauoa a* 
to the \ t c w * , ot the hy 

who'n ev<*«y fispo-uon was soeun 
to foilow the fuuise pi escribed in 
the resolution foimetly adopted by 
the house, and of winch the hon. 
mover professed to appiove. No 
one (oulil doubt the propriety of 
entering into an investigation of the 
affairs of India : but the present 
did n x appeal *o him to be the 
proper time. When the India 
budget shall be brought before the 
house, his hon. h tend was aware, 
that the statement to be looked 
for on that occasion, would natu- 
rally be connected with the poli- 
tical system of India, and that then 
would be the proper time to select 
for a full discussion of that subject. 
The light hon. gent, repeated his 
disinclination to oppose the pro- 
duction of those papers, although 
no adequate leason was assigned 
by the mover, although no inten- 
tion was announced, proposing an 
enquiry, or of grounding any pro- 
ceeding upon them. At the same 
time he took occasion to remark, 
that he could not conceive any 
good reason for the, alarm and 
anxiety which was, by his hon. 
friend, and by other fi lends, for 
whom he had a high respect, so 
particularly stated to prevail with 
regard to the government of India. 
It really appeared to him very 
strange, that a much greater degree 
of jealousy should seem to apply 
to the present board ot controul. 


than to that which preceded it.— 
Upon the whole, the right hon. 
gent, did not feel the propriety of 
calling upon ministers lor any 
distinct pledge as to the course of 
policy which they meant to follow 
with regai d to India. No intention 
appealed to exist, either on the 
part of his majesty’s government, 
the board of ''nru-Jij' oi the court 
of d,., , - . .1 don the course 

or u h" cidt , ot the house 
. dtc.r appiobation ; and 
theKi~c*e im pledge was requisite. 
If any variation of circumstances 
should call foi a change of system, 
an explanation would of course 
become necessary. But in the 
present in iaiue lie did not think 
that any further explanation or 
pledge could be fairly required. 

Air. Hiley Addington concurred 
with what had fallen from the right 
hon. gent (Mr. Eox) : he did not 
see that any necessity had been 
shewn for the production of the 
papers which had been moved, but 
at the same time he saw no objec- 
tion to their being produced, 
especially as the contents of them 
were already pretty public, and as 
the hon. mover had, in his speech, 
read a long extract from one of 
those letters (which, as an East- 
India proprietor, he had seen) he 
thought that it would be the besl 
way to produce the papers, in ordei 
that the whole of t tie letters migh 
be before the house, instead of \ 
partial extract. He, as a membe 
of the board of controul, ha< 
considered those treaties on whicl 
the hon. mover had made so man 
observations j and he viewed thos 
transactions in a very differen 
light. As to that with the Raja 
of Bhurtpore, it would not b 
fair to charge the failure of th 
treaty upon the maker of it.- 

Th 
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The failure was owing to the 
unexampled treachery and per- 
fidy of that prince, and not to any 
improper conduct in lord Welles- 
ley, v/ho concluded the treaty with 
him. He sincerely gave the ho- 
nourable mover the greatest credit, 
for the motives which had induced 
him to bring forward the present 
motion, and was sure, that it was 
not at all dictated by any personal 
animosity to marquis Wellesley. 
He hoped he might also obtain 
credit, when he stated, that it was 
from public motives alone, that he 
was averse to piejudging any part 
of the conduct of lord Wellesley, 
which, on a future day, would 
come before them more regularly 
for discussion. 

Mr Charles Grant allowed, that 
the system pursued by lord Welles- 
ley, was, as a military system, very 
splendid, and attended with many 
advantages. But he could not 
think that a lit system for tran- 
quillizing India, the effect of which 
had been to involve us in quarrels 
with all the native princes. In or- 
der to procure the re-establishment 
of the pacific system, the court of 
directors had, with all their exer- 
tions, promoted the return of lord 
Cornwallis to India. This noble- 
man’s death was much to be 
lamented, but there was no doubt 
that his successor would follow up 
his plans. He was happy to hear 
this system was to have the support 
of his majesty’s government. With 
respect to the measures of lord 
Wellesley, the court of directors 
neither approved of them, nor was 
aware of them, till they were car- 
ried into effect. He thought that 
the name and chaiaeter of sir 
George Barlow, ought not to be 
called in question, because he was 
wot here to defend himself. 

Mr. Huddles tone , — I ri*>e, sir, to 


support the motion, an l shall en- 
deavour, as briefly as I can, to state 
the views in which l think it of im- 
portance, th3t the papers moved for 
should be laid before the house. 
The usual argument of danger to 
the public interest from the dis- 
closure of papers, is effectually 
done away with respect to Indian 
papers, by those which have been 
already published, and most espe- 
cially by the late intercepted letters 
which have been published, both in 
France and in this country, in 
which whatever can either inform 
or irritate our implacable enemy is 
laid open to his view. After that 
complete developemont, I appre- 
hend no one will talk of danger to 
the public interests, from the dis- 
closure of any India papers but, 
with respect to those now moved 
for, 1 am of opinion the disclo- 
sure of them, instead of producing 
mischief, will tend to correct the 
mischief which the publication of 
the late inteicepted letters was cal- 
culated to produce, by destroying 
the hopes which the enemy must 
have indulged, of our persevering 
in a system that was leading us to 
ruin. And here, sir, the produc- 
tion of these papers will be of so- 
lid benefit, by shewing the true 
nature of that system, stripped of 
these ornaments and decorations 
which dazzled the eyes, and, for a 
time, led capti\ e the understandings 
of* good and able men in this 
country. They will shew, upon 
an authority which no eloquence 
can gainsay, the real value of that 
for which so tremenduous an 
expense of blood and treasure 
has been incurred. With re- 
spect to the executive body ©f 
the East India company, I have no 
hesitation in confessing, that I am 
glad these papers have been moved 
for, and by an kon. member wh# 
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is unconnected with the court of 
directors. It is true, am. diet* hon. 
member, who bus given more atten- 
tion to India a flairs, pci haps, then 
:m\ other person, and who has 
b night to the subject talents pro- 
portioned to its magnitude, has dc- 
cl.ued the India directors fi ec from 
any blame lor the existing evil.. 
But tii esc p'MiC, s v ill sl’evx that the 
ducttojh have beCii as anxious to 
iuMii’inte those evils a* «hry could 
Luc if thij r * 1 them selves 

h on thi authors uf t! r 'm ; and 
i t.**v v.ii» give, tlx ! • flit ..dis- 

ia- m know, that m-nh was 
done ’• n’- the termination of* 

f'-'o . e j. i’, .he in '/ ,ochs that 
3oi t ,n > hn Vuo >;• i-.ccl alter 
hi a i o f « i j < iii » They will 

n.l tie* * Oh In llppuciJie lllC 
' i ( i> *'u . L n,:i »* .i by Jj is lord- 

vt.* u hat shoit period, and 
hi si ew how, and by whom, 

> < i vi. e i w e r e pi ocured. These 

p .,>nis will aiso have the effect of 
i(" o\ ing all doubts as to a fact, of 
which I iiave heard, with surprise, 
that doubts hare been expiessed in 
this house, namely- — that the Mah- 
ratta war has bcui the great pre- 
ponderating came of the present 
deranged state of the finances of 
the Ea^t-India company. Not the 
only cause, I admit $ for the same 
System which gave birth to the 
\var, gave birth to a system of 
finance and expenditure, winch 
would have absoibed nearly the 
whole revenue, even on a peace 
establishment. But when war 
was added to the scale, it was 
impossible foi the finances to bear 
lip under the accumulated weight. 
These papers then, sir, will shew 
that the piesent financial difficul- 
ties of the East-India company are 
among the serious evils occasioned 
by the late system ; a system of 
Which I question only the wisdom. 


not tb<* intention or integrity of 
mind w ith which it was undertaken. 
I can also, as well as the hon. gent, 
with the utir "t s’ncerity, disclaim 
any monies of j 1 onal ill-will to 
loid Welle de), and wnatevet may 
piove to have Ll<‘u tl.L object of 
calling for a gieai \.mc t y oi India 
papers, I coocui eiituely with the 
hen. mover of the cn.estion, that it 
is extie me] y des liable that parlia- 
ment should come to some lesolu- 
tion, that should ie-cstablish the 
ptinif pic vicninweslv p ha.p d end 
(V rhned by iris f t die }ear 

Vfji. r Leo pap jo question 
wall shew, that a o’ .»nge oi system, 
in India, is both resolved and en- 
teied upon 5 but the transactions of 
the three past years, and the death 
of the maiquis Cornwallis, may 
make it difficult to induce a belief, 
that theeluiugeis sincere, or likely to 
be permanent j painful experience 
has wrought the conviction here, 
which reason and argument failed 
to produce j — that if India is 
deemed vvoith pieserving, the sys- 
tem and principles of that great 
man, whom the wdiole Indian w'orld 
is now lamenting, must be followed 
up 3 and faithfully to adhere to his 
policy, was the only true wbsdom 
for governing India : and its wis- 
dom consisted in its simplicity, in 
its justice, moderation, and forbear- 
ance, alike to the strong and to the 
weak, alike in success, and under 
adverse foitone. Had the mar- 
quis Cornwallis remained in India, 
instead of coming home, after his 
first administration, the most san- 
guine expectations of advantages 
from India would have been rea- 
lized, and that for which wc have 
contended at such dreadful liazaid 
and expense, would have been for- 
ced upon us by the affections of 
the people. The British govern- 
ment would have been voluntarily 

looked 
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looked up to as the universal umpire 
throughout India, the dispenser of 
peace and happiness through regions 
larger than the whole extent of Eu- 
rope. — I am anxious then, sir, for 
« resolution that should pledge this 
house iu favour of the system and 
principles of the late marquis Corn- 
wallis, and bind ail our future go- 
vernments in India to emulate his 
example. And if an bon. gent, 
below me (Mr. Fiancis) would 
permit me, I would call upon him 
to bring forward such a resolution, 
or to lenew a proposal winch he 
brought forward last session, and 
which was then unhappily rejected. 
I say unhappily i ejected, because I 
am peisuaded that that resolution, 
had it been carried, would have 
proved of great importance, by 
strengthening the hands of lord 
Cornwallis, and enabling him to 
shew the Indian states, that the 
principles on which lie professed to 
act, were not his only, but those of 
parliament, and the country at 
large. Sir, it was a resolution di- 
rectly in the spirit of that great 
man, on the re-appointment of lord 
Cornwallis to the government gene- 
ral, to which his majesty's ministers 
•had just given their sanction. And 
I therefore witnessed, with equal 
surprise and concern, the exertion 
of that transccndant eloquence 
which prevailed on the house to re- 
ject it 5 how often that eloquence 
was exerted for the welfare of the 
country, no one can be more sen- 
sible than I am 3 but in this in- 
stance, I shall ever think it was 
misapplied. — I rejoice in the be- 
lief that his majesty’s present mi- 
nisters have not entangled them- 
selves in the mazes of the late sys- 
tem, nor been deluded by the splen- 
dor and glare attached to it. I 
have heard with pleasure the senti- 


ments delivered this evening, by a 
hon. gent. (Mr. Fox) I recollect 
with pleasure the sentiments 
delivered last session, by a right 
hon. gent, now high in his ma- 
jesty’s councils. I hope and trust 
that that right hon. gent, and his 
colleagues, will now act up to them, 
and if they do, much may yet be re- 
tiieved. In the present moment, 
which I believe to be not less awful 
in respect to India than Europe, 
nothing — no individual measure, 
couldproduce more salutary effects, 
than a resumption ot the discarded 
principles to which I have alluded. 
And the hon. gent, who bi ought 
forward the resolution last session, 
might now offer it under happier 
auspices. I owe it to myself, as 
well as to that lion. gent, to declare, 
that I concur in almost all I have 
heard that right lion. gent, deliver 
in this bouse, on llie affairs of India $ 
his view of the whole subject is 
that, w hich, without any conversa- 
tion with him, my mind has Jong 
taken 3 and whether he be a friend 
to the company or not, of this I am 
sure, that the most determined 
friend of the company could not 
have offered opinions and advice 
more fi icndly to their interests than 
those which I have heard that 
right hon. gent, deliver in thus 
house. It is in reliance on that 
friendly disposition towaids the 
East-India company, that I have 
presumed to urge him to renew his 
proposition, and my apology must 
be the perception which I have, an 
common with him, of the calamities 
which have followed our departure 
from the w ise principles which it 
was the object of the proposition to 
enforce. And I hope the house 
will accept the same apology for 
my trespassing so long on their pa- 
tience. Few other subjects could 
ovetcotne 
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overcome my reluctance to such 
an intrusion. 

Mr. Pauli denied that the fai- 
lure of the treaty with the rajah of 
Bhurtpore was owing entirely to 
the treachery of that prince ; and 
read an extract from a letter of 
lord Wellesley, written in the 
month of Oct. 1 803 , which shewed 
that his lordship had a high opi- 
nion of him. He took notice of 
the appointment of sir George Bar- 
low, as a proof of the acknow- 
ledged necessity of changing the 
Indian system. 

Mr. Secretary Fox requested the 
indulgence of the house, merely 
to state, in allusion to w hat had fal- 
len fiom the hon. director, (Mr. 
Grant) that his majesty’s ministeis 
did not, in the appointment of sir 
G. Barlow, mean to pledge them- 
selves to the pursuit of any parti- 
cular system of government in In- 
dia. The fact was, that the appoint- 
ment of the hon. bart. referred to, 
for whom he entertained a high 
respect, was made even before the 
present administration was fully 
formed, in order to prevent the in- 
convenience of any interregnum in 
India. 

Lord Temple declared, that he 
would not have said a word about 
the transaction of Bhurtpore, were 
it not for an extract having been 
read from a commendatory letter, 
written by lord Wellesley at the 
rime that he entertained a favour- 
able opinion of the rajah j bur, 
in a very short time after, he detect- 
ed a correspondence of his with 
Holkar, for the purpose of forming 
a project to drive the English out 
of India. He pledged himself to 
prove, when the discussion came on, 
direct treachery on the part of that 
prince ; and that the ruin of Hoi- 
kar was only prevented by his lend- 
ing lmu the cannon of the fort of 


Bhurtpore, at the time that he was 
himself in alliance with the com- 
pany. He begged of the house to 
suspend, till the discussion came 
on, their opinion of the conduct of 
the noble maiquis, which tvas ap- 
proved of by the secret committee 
of the court of dnectors, whose 
orders he was bound to obey. 

Mr, Francis, — Sir 5 before I be- 
gin what I intended to say on the 
present motion, or rather on some 
collateral subjects connected with 
it, I beg leave to take notice of a 
passage in the latter part of the 
speech of the hon. director on the 
other side (Mr. Grant.) He said 
that the name and character ot sir 
George Barlow ought not to be 
called in question, because be was 
not here to defend himself j much 
less was it just or decent to canvass 
the merits of any man by anony- 
mous publications in the news- 
papers. That he was a person of 
Jong standing and great merit in 
the company s service j that, on 
this ground, he had been confirmed 
in the office of governor-general 
by an unanimous resolution of the 
court of directors, confirmed and 
ratified by a most deliberate and 
most solemn act of his majesty’s 
present government, which he had 
no reason to think was not the act 
of the whole administration. At 
all events, he was now fixed in hi£ 
office by concurrent resolutions of 
all the lawful authorities of this 
country. That he ought to have 
fair play ; that his merits should be 
tried by his future conduct : and 
that on no account would it be 
just to condemn the said sir George 
Barlow unheard ; with many other 
general topics of the same. Now, 
sir, l desire it to be observed, that 
though this gentleman’s name and 
merits have been repeatedly in- 
troduced in this house, they never 

were 
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were mentioned, much less have 
they ever been canvassed by me, 
either here or any where else; and 
for a veiy good reason; because I 
myself know nothing about him. 
In that question I have no personal 
interest or information, nor a con- 
cern of any kind. What I have 
heard of his conduct in office, from 
pretty good authority, is certainly 
not in his favour. My information 
comes to me, in various ways, from 
the India House, and nominally 
from some gentlemen m the di- 
rection, who, till very lately, made 
no secret of their opinion. Now I 
would ask the lion, director, a few 
plain, and, as I think, parliamen- 
tary questions on the case in hand, 
if he will allow me that freedom. 
Do the court of directors, does he 
himself approve of lord Welles- 
ley’s proceedings ? — of what part > 
and to what extent? Or do they 
and he condemn those proceed- 
ings, without any saving clause, 
without a reserve or a qualification 
of any kind, excepting perhaps the 
second war against Tippoo Sul- 
tan? If he answers this last ques- 
tion in the affirmative, as I am sure 
he will, I then ask him what was 
the conduct of sir George Barlow, 
who stood^next to the governor- 
general, and was the first in his 
council ? Did he ever oppose or 
even remonstrate against any one 
act of lord Wellesley’s government, 
good, bad, or indifferent ? Did he 
not vigorously support, did he not 
heartily concur in all those acts ? 
Did this conduct of sir George Bar- 
low entitle him to the approbation 
of his hon. employers, or did it 
meet with their severest indigna- 
tion ? But now he is immoveably 
fixed in his high station, and we 
ought to look forward. I think so, 
not generally, but in this special 
case, because it will not bear a le- 


trospect. As I perceive that the 
motion made by my hon. fiiend is 
not to be opposed, I shall content 
myself with saying that I should 
vote for it on the same general prin- 
ciple on which I have always act- 
ed. And, indeed, how is it pos- 
sible, that this particular motion 
should be resisted ; The papers in 
question have been made public by 
the court of directors. They have 
been communicated to a general 
court of proprietors, and Ifiid open 
to the inspection of every indivi-* 
dual owner of India stock. Can 
the intelligence contained in such 
papers be called a secret ? or L the 
house of commons alone unfit to be 
trusted with it > Why, sir, a most 
material arm lc in this intelligence 
is already in print. 1 have read 
this day in a newspaper, an ex- 
tract of a letter from loid Corn- 
wallis, dated the 9 th of August* 
I8G5, m which he tells the direc- 
tors, “ that an enquiry into the 
state of their finances afforded the 
most discouraging prospect ; that, 
unless some very speedy measures 
were taken to reduce their ex- 
penses, it would be impossible to 
meet, with effect, the contingency 
of war ; that the most bortheusome 
and least useful part of the existing 
military expenses arose from very 
numerous bodies of it regular troops, 
entcitained at an expense of near 
60 ,CX) 0 /. sterling per month ; who, 
if dismissed, would be less formi- 
dable to us in the field, than w hile 
they remain so distressing a chain 
upon our finance's! At this peiiod, 
your regular troops are little shoit 
of five months, and many of your 
public depai tments, on which any 
movement of your armies depend 4 *, 
still more in arrear !” The only ex 
pedient which occurs to hts lord 
ship for relief, is the detentio 
of the treasuie destined for Chin 
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viz, 200,000/, and strongly to urge 
the government of Madras to spare 
60*000/. of the specie allotted for 
the service of that presidency.” 
This is bad news certainly, and im- 
possible to be concealed. Or 
would it mend the matter, if you 
were able and willing, to suppress 
it } I shall vote, I say, for this 
motion on the same general prin- 
ciple on which I have always act- 
ed, and which has been professed 
•by persons of greater authority, full 
as explicitly as by myself, I mean 
by the board of controul, ever 
since its institution, and particularly 
by Mr. Dundas and lord Castle- 
reagh at all times. Their avowed 
principle, with regard to all Indian 
transactions or concerns, was pub- 
licity. They courted, they invited 
discussion. On these subjects, 
they were quite delighted to have 
their accounts examined, and their 
opinions sifted to the bottom. 
Nothing could exceed the good 
humour of Mr. Dundas, or the 
politeness of the noble lord. They 
always appeared to listen to me 
with an air of civility* and some- 
times, I confess, with an ap- 
pearance of attention. But I 
hope no man suspects me of the 
vanny of presuming that they 
ever paid the least regard to any 
thing I said. I am sure they will 
both acquit me of having ever in- 
terrupted their Indian repose for 
one moment. For my own pait, 
sir, I have no idea of what can be 
seriously meant by an Indian state 
secret. As to an European enemy, 
they are full as well informed as 
we are sometimes much sooner, 
and much better. But perhaps 
the papers printed for the use of 
the House of Commons, and our 
debates on the contents, may b® 
carried back to India, may be read 
by the natives, and either alienate 
t he princes of that country from 


us, or furnish them with dangerous 
information. Now, sir, I renin in 
to be convinced* that, out of Cal* 
cutta, and above the rank of a 
Banian, there exists a Hindu, a 
Mohammedan, or a Mahratta, 
who ever did or could rend, I 
believe I might safely add, who 
ever heard of an English news- 
paper. But, were it otherwise, 
the distance alone would make the 
publication of any opinions in 
England, on any given transaction 
in Jnd'iJ, utteily useless and in- 
diffcient to those princes, who 
might have been originally most 
concerned in it. Observe the case 
as it always is, and more or less 
as it always must be. An act done 
ten or twelve months ago, many 
bundled miles not th- west of Cal- 
cutta, falls under the consideration 
of this house. After many ad- 
journments, and sundry debates 
too, either here or at the India 
house, some rapid resolution is 
taken in three or four months. 
Another year carries back the echo 
of the first intelligence from Lon- 
don to Lucknow, to Agra, to 
Delhi, to Ugein, or to Nagpour. 
Why, sir, long before it is possible 
for the act or resolution here to 
reach its destination, a brilliant 
victory has put an end not only to 
the original question, but to all the 
adverse parties concerned in it. 
The survivors, if any, are left, and 
if any of them can read English, 
may find a sufficient consolation, 
where they are not very likely to 
look for it, in the English news- 
papers, namely, that all such pro- 
ceedings are severely condemned 
by the British parliament > I ask 
pardon of the house : I am ashamed 
of arguing these absurdities any 
longer. The only imaginable case, 
in which it might be dangerous to 
publish any information, would be 
a return of the state of our mili- 
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tary force Id India, supposing it to 
be weak in numbers, or otherwise 
unprepared for service. Not that 
I believe that even such a publica- 
tion would tell the enemy on the 
spot, much more than he might 
easily have known without it. But 
is it possible that a member of 
this house, that any but a fool or 
traiior, that any man in his senses 
would offer such a motion ? And, 
if he did, could such a motion pre- 
vail ? Would the house suffer it to 
pass ? Would they endure to hear 
it proposed ? I put the case only as 
applied to an army greatly reduced, 
and actually weak or unserviceable. 
For otherwise, if the army in 
India were strong and complete to 
its establishment, and as well 
equipped as it ought to be, I am 
not at all satisfied that there might 
not be an advantage in making it 
known to our enemies on the con- 
tinent. It might probably deter 
them from attempting to disturb 
us in India. Sir, I will not de- 
scend so low as to disclaim any 
idea of personal emnity to lord 
Wellesley, or to admit the possi- 
bility that such a disclaimer, on 
my part, should be necessary. I 
defy the acutest human sagacity to 
assign a rational motive, of any 
kind, for such animosity. But, 
without a ray of wit or wisdom, it 
is easy enough to discover a very 
sufficient motive, which might 
hav£ induced me to take an oppo- 
site course. Setting aside these 
low as well as useless personalities, 
what has been the general current 
of the debate this night, with only 
one exception ? Has it not run en- 
tirely on the rectitude of the pi in- 
pi pies exclusively attributed to lord 
Cornwallis, and the merit of his 
conduct acknowledged by all men ? 
Why ? Because the principles and 
the conduct, so universally ap- 


proved, were in diiect and irre~ 
concileable opposition to those of 
lord Wellesley, whose acts were 
cut down, whose whole system was 
subverted, root and branch, without 
reserve, without even the form of 
a personal palliation, by his noble 
successor. Now I appeal to the 
honour and to the justice of the 
house, and of every man who 
hears me. What do all these ac- 
knowledgments of exalted merit 
in lord Cornwallis, and all this* 
approbation of his conduct amount 
to, but an admission, nay much 
more than an admission, a positive 
pailiamentary assertion, that, from 
first to last, every thing I have said 
and done about India was right? Is 
it possible for the court of direct- 
ors, or for my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox) to concur in the princi- 
ples, and to applaud the proceed- 
ings of lord Cornwallis, and not to 
condemn lord Wellesley ? Those 
extremities can never meet. No 
human faculty can reconcile such 
contradictions. To endeavour to 
trim or to balance between them 
would be as useless and ineffectual 
as it would be criminal and con- 
temptible. I shall now, sir, icquest 
the benevolent attention of the 
house to a short digiession, by no 
means unconnected with the sub- 
ject of this debate, though relating 
immediately to myself and to my 
own situation. It is the only retui n 
I shall ask, for a faithful service of 
thirty years in this department > 
because it is all that I expect to re- 
ceive on that account. I hope the 
house will hear me with induU 
gence ; and the lather as it will 
probably be the last time, that I 
shall ever address you on any inte- 
rest of mine connected with the 
subject of India. I state it then 
as a narrative merelj', and not to 
revive any former argument or dif- 
ference 
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ference with any man, that I passed 
six years in Bengal in perpetual 
contest and misery, and finally with 
the imminent hazard of my life. 
For the truth of this assertion, I 
appeal to the testimony of the hon. 
chairman of the court of directors, 
who was on the spot and knows 
the facts. — Then a wretched pas- 
sage of ten months to England ; 
and, from that time, a continued 
labour and perseverance of two- 
and-tweuty years in the same un- 
profitable course, unsupported and 
alone, without thanks or reward, 
and now without hope. By en- 
deavouring, through that long por- 
tion of my life, to maintain, as I 
thought, light against wrong, I 
have incurred many enmities, and 
secured no friendship ; I have sa- 
crificed my happiness and my re- 
pose, and forfeited every prospect 
of personal advantage. Have you 
a doubt on this point ? Look at 
the state of dereliction, in which 
I am left. I make no complaint 
of what is past : but I have a right 
to pause, and consider how I shall 
proceed heieafler. I have done so. 
I have oonsideied my situation, and 
I have made up my mind upon it. 
It is for others to weigh the pro- 
bable consequences and natural 
effect of the example, now in 
their view, upon the public service 
not only in India, but in every 
other depaitment. What practical 
lesson does it inculcate, but simply 
this j take care of yourselves ? I 
do not know that the instruction 
was much wanted j but I am sure 
it will not be neglected. My deli- 
berate intention is to withdraw 
myself generally from the discus- 
sion of political questions purely 
and properly Indian, and not invol- 
ving any immediate British inte- 
rest ; and specially not to take an 
active part, much less a lead in the 


impeachment, prosecution, or cen- 
sure of any Indian delinque»cy 
whatsoever. This intention con- 
cerns nobody but myself. 1 make 
no contract with any man, and I 
hold myself completely at liberty 
to depart from it whenever I think 
proper. This, sir, is not a resolu- 
tion wholly new in my, or suddenly 
taken on the picsent occasion. 
That principal part of it, which 
relates to the invidious, though me- 
ritorious ofiice of a prosecutor, as 
] still think it, was taken long ago. 
I will never be concerned in im- 
pcaching any body. The im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings has 
cured me of that folly. I was 
tiied, and he was acquitted. In ail 
the late proceedings concerning 
lord Melville, I have never uttered 
one word ; though, considering the 
contest and contradiction in which 
1 stood against Mr. Dundas in this 
house for twenty years together, it 
cannot be denied that I had spuis 
and provocations enough, if I were 
capable of yielding to such mo- 
tives, to stimulate me to take part 
in the impeachment of lord Mel- 
ville. Nor will [ now concern my- 
self iu any proceeding to prosecute 
or censure lord Wellesley. On the 
subject of his administration I have 
aheady done all that I meant to do, 
and more than I promised. What 
I said, was in my place. What I 
have written, is on record. I do 
not think that, on the whole, my 
speech on the 5th of April, 1 805, 
was ill received by any man. In 
particular, I do believe that, ge- 
nerally at least, I had the concur- 
rence of the eminent person and 
most eloquent minister, who is 
gone. He sat opposite to me. Ho 
gave me a fair, uninterrupted atten- 
tion, and, as I thought, with many 
expressive, though silent indications 
of assent. It is indeed to be re- 
gretted 
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greted, that he yielded to the noble 
lord on the other side (lord Castle- 
reagh) in setting aside the motion 
of that day, though neither of 
them thought fit to contradict it. 
They, who are disposed to enquire 
what I really meant by that pro- 
ceeding, and to do me fair and ho- 
nourable justice, are requested to 
consult the record. I said express * 
ly that “ the motion, with which 
1 should conclude, was not directed 
to personal accusation or to parlia- 
mentary censure. My purpose 
was to do a public service 5 not to 
criminate, but to correct 5 by en- 
gaging the house of commons to 
revei t to their principles, to avow 
them once more, and to adhere to 
them hereafter.” I thought it 
would have strengthened lord 
Cornwallis, and assisted him essen- 
tially in bis endeavours to satisfy 
the minds, and to recover the con- 
fidence of the Mali rat la chiefs and 
other princes of India. For 
though I believe that his name, and 
their opinion of his pei sonal cha- 
racter might have gone a great way 
in reconciling them to the British 
government, still it would have 
been a powerful auxiliary argument 
in his hand, if he had been specially 
commissioned by the House of 
Commons to declare to them, in 
the name of his country, that lie 
had a security to offer them, which 
would not perish with lnm 3 that 
the principles he professed, and 
the pledge he gave them for their 
future tranquillity, weie not con- 
fined to the life of any individual. 
They were the permanent princi- 
ples, and the irrevocable pledge, by 
which the legislature of Great 
Britain had declared they would 
be bound for ever. I agiee with 
the hon. director (Mr. Huddle- 
stone) in lamenting that so useful 
and inoffensive a proposition should 


have been rejected, and that so 
favourable an opportunity of ap- 
plying it should have* been lost. 
But while I acknowledge and thank 
him for the kind and honourable 
terms, in which he has been 
pleased to addiess me, I cannot 
accede to his request. I cannot 
say more than I have done in favour 
of the motion, which he wishes 
me to revive, and I will not expose 
it to the hazard of a second 1 ejec- 
tion. A similar motion could not 
be resumed by any man with 
greater propiiety than by himself. 
Whoever makes it, shall have all 
the support that it is in my little 
power to give him. On another 
point the hon. and worthy director 
is peifcctly light, and has done jus- 
tice to my opinion. I should bo 
happy if I could impute any part 
ot the honour lie has done me this 
night, to pel sonal friendship. My 
acquaintance with lnm is too slight 
and of loo Jate a dale to intitle me 
to any claim of that kind. He 
says that <r I have declaied the 
directois free fiom any blame for 
the evils existing in India.” It is 
true. In the ti ansactions to which 
my opinion lefers, the court of 
directors, as such, arc not parties, 
and are not to be condemned. 
They are not meiely passive, but, 
as I have reason to believe, most 
studiously and constantly kept in 
the daik. 1 he political powei of 
the court L in fact confined to a 
select committee of three, who 
alone are intiusted with the state 
secrets of the company, and who 
deliberate and transact with no- 
body but the president of the 
board of contr 011 1 . These two 
powers keep iailh with one anolhei ; 
that is, they observe a profound 
silence not only to the public, but 
even to tbe.r colleagues 111 the direc- 
tion, until the secret bursts of it- 
self 
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self with rain on their heads. The 
noble lord near me, (lord Temple) 
who, I peiceive with sorrow, is 
not so lavish as he has been hereto- 
fore, in favouring me with the title 
of his hon. friend,” declares that 
lord Wellesley has .acted always, as 
to the great points in question, 
under the orders or instructions of 
this secret committee. It may be 
so. The House of Commons have 
no knowledge of the documents 
the noble lord alludes to ; nor have 
J ever seen a single line of them. 
If lord Wellesley has such orders 
to plead, undoubtedly he will pro- 
duce them in his own justification. 
Until I see what they contain, I 
can say nothing on that subject. 
With respect to the declaration, 
wlm li I have made this night, I 
wish to add a few words before I 
conclude, because it is of impor- 
tance to me that my meaning 
should not be misunderstood. I 
am not, nor will I be, standing 
counsel for the company, or for the 
nation, on the subject of India, 
I have laboured too Jong, I need 
hardly say, without fee ur reward, 
in that unthankful and most invi- 
dious ofHce. Has any individual, 
or any party, has this house, or has 
the nation, a right to expect more 
of me ? Neither am I able, if I 
were ever so well disposed, to con- 
tinue this unavailing labour. My 
spirits are exhausted. My mind is 
subdued. And, if it were other- 
wise, my assistance now is nqt so 
necessary in this department as I 
have thought it hitherto. Several 
younger men, with a spirit as high 
as their rank, and of great ability, 
are coming forward in this line. I 
congratulate the house and the 
count) y on this flattering appear- 
ance and promise on the part of the 
rising generation. They will do 
more than I could* and much more 


than supply the little place, which 
I have occupied. I hope they will 
not be discouraged by difficulties 
or by labour, nor even by the 
example that has been made of 
their humble predecessor. Above 
all things, I conjure this house 
once more, not to throw any dis- 
couragement in their way. I have 
stated my intention clearly ; but, 
again I say, I am my own master, 
and I will give no account of my 
future conduct to any man. There 
is one vjew only, in which I shall 
qt all times hold myself bound to 
attend to future proceedings in par- 
liament on questions connected 
with the India company ; nor is it 
possible for me to do otherwise* 
without abdicating the duties of my 
station in tills house. As long as I 
have the honour of a seat in parlia- 
ment, I shall watch and take care, 
to the utmost of my power, to pre- 
vent the finances of Britain from 
being ruined by those of India. I 
have now passed more than thirty 
years in endeavouring to support 
the lawful authority of the East- 
India company over their nominaj 
servants abroad ; to guard their 
rights, and to protect their property 
from ruin. 1 have laboured to pre- 
serve the peace of India, and to 
shelter the native princes of that 
unfortunate country iiom injustice, 
conquest, and oppression. In the 
execution of these labours I con- 
fess I have had no success, nor 
scarce a good word from any man ; 
the only duty that is now left to 
me, the only chance I yet have of 
being, useful either to this country, 
or even to the India company, is ta 
protect England, not against the 
company, but against India and its 
government. 

Sir T. Metcalfe read a passage 
from a letter of lord Lake to the 
governor-general, in which the 
treachery 
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treachery of the rajah of Bhurtpore 
was placed in the strongest light. 
That rajah had received one third 
more than his light of the country 
conquered from bcindia, and it was 
immediately after receiving that 
boon, that his treacherous connec- 
tion with Holkar was discovered. 
As to marquis Wellesley, he knew 
little of him but as a public man ; 
he had no hesitation to say, how- 
ever, that he considered him as the 
greatest statesman that had ever 
been in India. Such a man, exer- 
cising such talents for the public 
good, was rather hardly treated, 
when he was received, on his ic- 
turn home, with accusation instead 
of acclamation. He wished the 
noble marquis’s conduct to be sift- 
ed, however ; as, the more it was 
sifted, the more the result would be 
to his honour. 

Lord Folkestone rose and said : 
Mr. Speaker; the hon. bart. (sir 
T. Metcalfe) below me, has in his 
speech renewed the charge just 
brought by the noble lord (Tem- 
ple) below him, of treachery on the 
pait of the rajah of Bhurtpore. I 
will not at present enter into that 
transaction, because it is likely to 
be more fully discussed to-morrow, 
and is therefore now premature, 
and because, peihaps, I know less of 
the motion than I ought. But on 
the first blush of the business I 
must say, that the term treachery 
seems to be here most strangely 
applied. This rajah is a native 
prince of India, having natural con- 
nections with the country ; we havd 
none such, but are really invaders, 
seeking to establish a dominion and 
to acquire an empire. In these cir- 
cumstances, if these or other na- 
tive chiefs should take measures for 
preventing us, or for expelling us, 
it seems to me that it might be at- 
tributed to other dispositions than 
Vol. 8 . 


those of perfidy, and such conduct 
be called by another name than 
treachery. Howeter, we shall 
hear more of this hereafter. I 
should not, sir, have made this ob- 
servation, if I had not been called 
up by something else which fell, 
in the course of his speech, from 
the hon. bart. He complains that 
my lord Wellesley’s character is 
continually attacked by a side- 
wind ; and of the ungenerous re- 
ception which he has met with on 
his return to this country. Now, 
it seems to me, I confess, very na- 
tural, and I am sure it is very com- 
petent, for members of this house, 
who have the good of the country 
at heart, to make the enquiries, and 
to stir the questions, which the 
hon. bart. complains of. For when 
we consider what we have wit- 
nessed in the last twelve months, 
and what we now daily hear 011 
the subject of India affairs ; when 
we recollect, that lord Cornwallis 
was sent out to India for the ex- 
press purpose of undoing all lord 
Wellesley had done, of overturn- 
ing all his schemes, and putting an 
end to all his projects ; when we 
observe too, the joy that has been 
expressed by all those most inte- 
lested in India affairs, at the ex- 
pectation that those schemes and 
projects aie now put an end to, and 
never to be renewed ; — when we 
obseive, that every person who has 
spoken in this debate, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. bart. and the 
noble lord, have joined in that ex- 
pression of joy ; it does not appear to 
me very extraordinary, that some 
enquiries should be made into the 
nature and plan of that administra- 
tion, the termination of which is so 
great and so general a matter of ex- 
ultation. But, sir, this is not all 3 the 
derangement of the affairs, and the 
exhausted state of the finances, of 
X D the 
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the East- India company are now 
confessed and allowed : and when 
we know that the company is now 
je iucetl (o the necessity of coining 
fo us to give them aid and relief, 
and we hear that they are most un- 
willing to bting any charge against 
lord Wellesley, and abstain, not be- 
c.u. c they do not condemn his po- 
l.cy, but because they think well 
of his intentions, it is not surprising 
that others, less plar.ible than these 
gentlemen, should now and then, 
in the com se ot deb.i.L , expicsa sen- 
timents of disapprobation at his 
conduct. The noble hart. say s thl> 
is ultac king the noble lord by a 
side-wind. I do not agiee with 
him. I do not think it is fair to 
complain of so natural a proceed- 
ing. Sir, after the length to winch 
this debate has run, I shall not add 
any more. 1 have been called up 
by the observations of tire lion, 
bat and 1 was glad to have an 
opportunity of noticing the nni- 
vcisril expression of dissatisfaction 
from all sides of the house at the 
conduct of lord Wellesley. 

Air. C/unliS Gut nt rose to ex- 
plain. With lespeet to sir G. Bar- 
low, he omened, that whatever 
pait he had taken in the measures 
of marquis Wellesley, was not in- 
consistent with the system he was 
no w to pursue. The two Mah- 
ratta wars had come on so rapidly, 
that it w as impossible to ha\e any 
opinion upon them ftom this coun- 
tiy He was at pienuit in posses- 
sion of the opinion of his superiors, 
and had honestly declared his dt - 
iemunatiou to act in conformity 
with it. W hatevei otlier gentle- 
men might think upon the subject, 
he was himself convinced, that 
there was nothing dishonourable 
in the part that gentleman took in 
the measures of the maujuis Wel- 
lesley’s administration. 


Mr. IVaUact * was of opinion, thntf 
the policy, the measures, and the 
whole of the system acted upon by 
lord Wellesley, weie wise* and? 
highly benefit ial \ and when the 
subject came under discussion, he 
should be ready to state thegiounds 
upon winch he thought the ser- 
vices of that noble lord entitled him 
to the gratitude of the house and of 
the i ountiy 

Air. Johnstone rose to express his 
thanks to the light hon. gent. (Mr. 
Fox) for consenting to the produc- 
tion of the papeis. He was glad 
to find that the court of dtrectoisr 
weie disposed to suppoi t the pre- 
sent system begun by lord Corn- 
wallis, and that his i ight Ivon, fi iend 
letainedhis foimer sentiments on 
this subject. He remat ked upon 
the difleicnce which was known to 
pres ad as to the system of govern- 
ment w hich ought to be acted upon 
in India, between the opinions 
toimeily expressed by some of the 
piesem ministers, and the course 
now pursuing in that (punter. He 
was glad, however, nmv to have the 
doubis winch natuially m-e out of 
the dulerence alluded to, com- 
pletely removed by a declared 
change of sentiment 

Air Secret aiy I»v observed up- 
on the logic and the pi udence e\ m~ 
ccd by the last speaker. His logic, 
he thought by no me ms just, and 
his prudence wa-s eeitainJy not 
laudable. For as to his logic, it did 
not follow that because gentlemen 
thought proper to adopt a certain 
line of policy, undei certain cii- 
cumstances, they would be subject 
to the imputation of inconsistency 
input suing a different line wdieie 
those circumstances had undergone, 
a material change; and as to the 
hon. gent.’s prudence, it surely w as 
not laudable to pi ess the charge of 
inconsistency upon any men who 

r i J* 
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:\hght shew a disposition to aban- 
don opinions which the hon. gent, 
mnself pronounced errpneous, and 
•o adopt those which he professed 
a) consider correctly right. The 
several papers moved foi were or- 
iered to be laid before the house. 

March 1 1 . 

Loid Ossuhton rose to make his 
promised motion with respect to 
the debt of the hast-Iudu com- 
pany. After some preliminary ob- 
servations, his lordship stated, that 
in the year 1 7p3 , it appeared that 
the debt of the East- India com- 
pany, bearing interest, was about 
7 million, which it was proposed 
to reduce to 2 million $ that in or- 
der to do this, a power was given, 
by the act of 1/93, to the diffe- 
rent presidencies in India, to grant 
bills in fa\our of the creditors of 
the company, on the comt of di- 
rectors, to the amount of ,000.000/. 
annually, and no more, for the 
purpose of transferring, or, in 
other words, liquidating this debt ; 
that is to say, it being determined 
to be a matter of policy and ex- 
pedience that the debt should be 
reduced, in order to carry this into 
effect in the manner the most be- 
neficial to the company. Instead of 
applying to this purpose so much of 
the surplus revenue in the first in- 
stance, the whole of that surplus 
was allowed to be laid out in an in- 
vestment, out of the profits arising 
from the sale of which, the court 
of directors were to set apart the 
sum of 5(X),0 (X)/. annually, to an- 
swer such bills as should be drawn 
by the government in India to the 
amount and for the purpose spe- 
cified in the act. — That since this 
year, 1793, it appeared that bills 
had bhen drawn to the amount of 
not less than 8 millions. Whether 
they had been granted to the cre- 


ditors of the company, and had 
therefore gone in liquidation of the 
debt, he could not say ; if so, the 
only difference would be that, in 
that case, the amount of debt con- 
tracted would be, by so much the 
larger than would otherwise appear 
to be the fact $ but so it was, that 
so far from the debt hating* been 
actually reduced, it had swollen 
from / to nearly 30 millions ; and 
of this 50 millions he was fuither 
informed, (to ascertain which, 
v. as the object of his motion,) 
that a considerable part, he was 
afraid to say how much, had been 
contracted upon terms which en- 
titled the holder of the loan to go 
to the treasury at Calcutta, and re- 
ceive, on demand, bills upon the 
couit of directors, payable 3 2 
months after date, according to the 
mode in which bills are usually 
drawn from India. — That this was 
the case, his lordship said he had 
no manner of doubt. He had 
heard it from authority which he 
could not question, and it had been 
admitted by every one with whom 
he had conversed on the subject. 
He was 11101 cover confirmed by a 
publication which he held in liis 
hand, the Calcutta monthly jour- 
nal tor the month of May, J305, 
in which, as well as in many other* 
of different dates, he found a re- 
gular government notification of 
a loan m which this condition is 
distinctly stated. After saying 
that “ the public are hereby in* 
formed, that the sub-tiea-airei at 
the presidency, Sir. have been au- 
thorized to receive any sums of 
money,” &c. it ;oes cn to say, 
cf the principal oi die promissory 
notes shall be' payable cither in 
Bengal under the rules established 
for the payment of the register 
debt now existing, or by bills o 
be drawn by the governor-general 
D 2 in 
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in council, on the hon. court of 
directors ; which bills shall be 
granted at any time on the applica- 
tion of the proprietor of the notes, 
either when the piincipal shall have 
become payable in Bengal, or at any 
eailier pet iod.” — Taking for giant- 
ed, then, that this has been the 
mode of proceeding, the next 
question was, whether it has been 
with or without the authority of 
the court of directors? If without 
their authority, it was as far as 
he could understand, though it 
was not the question of law, but 
the matter of fact which he wished 
to establish, dnectly in the face of 
the 110th clause of the act of 
1793, which provides, <c that no- 
thing in this act shall extend to .au- 
thorize any of the governments in 
India to grant bills for the purpose 
of transferring or remitting the 
said debts from India to Great Bri- 
tain, to become due and payable 
within any one year, exceeding 
in amount the sum of 500,000/. 
unless by the special order and au- 
thority of the court of directors of 
the said company, for that purpose 
hist had and obtained.” — To issue, 
therefore, promissoiy notes ex- 
changeable at the pleasure of the 
holder tor bills on the court of di- 
rectors, provided the amount of 
such promissoiy notes exceeded 
the sum of 500,000/. in any one 
year, he contended to be against 
the express provisions and meaning 
of this act. Without, therefore, 
the authority of the court of di- 
rectors, this proceeding was ille- 
gal j if it was with their authority, 
which it was impossible to believe, 
he should be at a loss how to recon- 
cile it with the duty they ow ed to 
theii constituents, the court of pro- 
prietors, and to the faithful dis- 
charge of the important trusts com- 
mitted to their hands.— In what 


manner this accumulation of debt 
had taken place, formed no part 
of his present purpose. Whether 
it had arisen from war, which 
could baldly be the case, because, 
since the year 1793, with the ex- 
ception of the Mahratta war, tl\ere 
had been but one war in India, 
that against Tippoo, which lasted 
a few months, and w hich paid its 
own expenses ; or whether, which 
was more credible, it had arisen 
from the expense of civil and mi- 
litary establishments, constantly ex- 
ceeding the revenue dei ived from 
that accession of territory which 
had rendered these additional es- 
tablishments necessary. However 
this might be, as to the origin of 
the debt, if the amount and nature 
of it was such as he had described, 
if only a small portion of the 
amount stated to him, had been 
contracted upon the terms he ima- 
gined, and that the East-India 
company were liable to be drawn 
upon any day to an amount infi- 
nitely beyond all imagination of 
their means to pay, it was unne- 
cessary to put to the house what 
was the situation of the East-India 
qompany, and what was the ex- 
tent of mischief which might pos- 
sibly arise. — It w ; as wdth a view to 
ascertain this fact, as well as to 
afford an opportunity for inter- 
posing timely measures of pre- 
vention, if any such could be 
found, that he should move, that 
there be laid before this house, a 
return of the debts of the East- 
India company in India from Ja- 
nuary 1794, up to the latest pe- 
riod $ specifying the terms and 
dates of the several loans, together 
with the rate of interest, and when 
and where the principal and inte- 
rest of the said loans are payable.’* 
Lord Morpeth expressed a wish 
that his noble friend would with- 
draw 
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draw his motion, assuring him. 
that it was the intention of minis- 
ters to lay before the house the 
fullest possible information with 
respect to the affairs of India. In 
conformity with this intention the 
noble loid stated, that lie would, 
in a very few days, submit a mo- 
tion for a return of all the debts of 
the India company, the loans con- 
tracted by the several presidencies, 
and the terms upon which they 
were made, distinguishing such 
loans as bore interest, from those 
which did not, with the terms of 
interest, when and where payable. 
See. up to the latest period. Such 
an account lie believed would an- 
swer, better than that moved for, 
the object his noble friend professed 
to have in view. There was an 
additional reason for acceding to a 
short delay, and it was this ; that 
it would enable those concerned 
in the immediate superintendancc 
of Indian affairs, to collect more 
accurate information, which they 
would be most probably enabled 
to do by farther arrivals. 

Lord Ossulston assented to the 
request of his noble fuend. 

Mr. Francis rose, not to take 
any part in the discussion of this 
subject, but merely to say, that 
theie was one question connected 
with the finances of India, to 
which, notwithstanding his general 
resolution, as the house had heard, 
he felt himself bound, and that 
was the loan made by the govern- 
ment of Bombay to Gwicowar. 
Upon this loan, however, he 
should reserve his sentiments, un- 
til all the promised documents 
should be laid before the house, 
and until the India budget should 
be brought forward for discussion. 

Lord Folkestone was glad that 
the attention of the house had 


been called to the important inte- 
rests of India, and thought many 
good effects would be likely to 
arise from this circumstance. He 
hoped that the documents promised 
by the noble member of the board 
of control, would be speedily 
brought forwaid, and prove fully 
satisfactoiy. 

Lord Ton pie 3 referring to the 
notice which had been postponed 
by Mr. Pauli, took occasion to 
state, that the hon. member was 
now called upon, in candour and 
fairness to lord Wellesley, to state 
the nature of the charge, which it 
was his intention to bung forward 
on Friday, pursuant to Ins notice.— 
Mr. Pauli said he should decline 
giving the noble lord any answer 
on the subject. Lord Ossulstotfs 
motion was then, with the leave of 
the house, withdrawn. 

Mr. Pauli rose and spoke as 
follows : — Though irregular to 
allude to what passed on any for- 
mer occasion in this house, still, 
sir, the occurrences of la^t night, 
will render it necessary for me to 
obtrude, on the present occasion, 
at infinitely gt eater length than I 
had any intention of doing. The 
house must have observed, that I 
have had two distinct objects in in- 
troducing the affairs of India to its 
notice. One, sir, an earnest anx- 
iety to bring the whole system of 
cm Indian empire once moie un- 
der the consideration of parlia- 
ment ; a system which threatens 
the national prosperity; and the 
other to prosecute to conviction, 
if possible, the person to whom I 
impute all the dangers that now 
threaten our existence abroad, and 
in this country. — For the first, I 
could have incurred no obloquy, 
might have earned some applause 
from the display of my knowledge. 
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and have made few enemies but, 
in the second I was full) aware of 
the danger, I had a beacon in 
the example afVoro.ed me in the ma- 
nagers of Mr. Hastings’s impeach- 
ment calling cuit to me to bewaie ! 
1 knew I should ha\e to contend* 
a new, unconnected individual, 
with obstacles of the most formi- 
dable nature. I knew, sir, I should 
not be able to sail with wind and 
tide, but that I should have to en- 
counter every thing that power, 
rank, wealth, prejudice, and talent, 
could throw in my way. These, 
though no slight obstacles, I was 
prepared to meet ; but I have met 
with others that I did not reckon 
on ; and as I hold the character 
and motives of an accuser as his 
fairest claims to confidence or re- 
piobation, I must sir, on the pre- 
sent occasion, claim the attention of 
the house on my own account, a 
few moments, whilst I state my mo- 
tives and conduct 3 this task once per- 
formed, I shall proceed in the way I 
have imposed upon myself, undis- 
mayed by numbeis 5 and hereafter 
the shafts of malice and slander shall 
pass by me like the idle wind that 
I regard not. — Conscious of the rec- 
titude of my own motives, l be- 
lieved no man could dare to question 
them j but I reckoned too favour- 
ably of human nature, and it was 
not without a mixture of honest 
indignation and surprise, that I 
found, within the walls of this house, 
not only surmises as to the motives 
that stimulated me to stand forth 
as the accuser of lord Wellesley 3 
not only have these motives been 
misreprese nted, but others assigned 
as ungenerous and despicable as 
they are unjust and untrue. No 
sooner did I repel the insinuation 
that I was in any manner of form 
connected with the nabob of Oude, 
or with any potentate on the penin- 


sula of India, and appealed to the 
noble lord (Wellesley) himself tor 
the truth of the fact, than it was as- 
seited, I must have been injuitd by 
that noble lord, who must have 
thwarted some scheme of my am- 
bition, or interposed between me 
and the attainment of some fa- 
vomite object. Now, sir, for the 
last time, I repeat in tins house, 
that to lord Wellesley I have not, 
nor never had, any sentiment of 
animosity, peisonally, except that 
proceeding from the detestation of 
his conduct and principles, and it 
so happens, from an extraordinary 
circumstance, that my chaiacter, 
and the independence of my pi in- 
ciples, aie better known to Joul 
Wellesley, and his private secretary, 
than to any other men in exis- 
tence 3 and if I felt a necessity of 
bringing any man to this bar to 
vouch for them, it would be that 
noble lord himself. On fins sub- 
ject, I beg the noble lotd under me 
(lord Temple) not to force me to be 
more explicit, for if that noble lord 
does not already know !t, I could 
to him even (prejudiced as he is,) 

‘ unfold a tale’ and to the house, 
that would insure me the suppoit 
and approbation of every liberal 
mind in the kingdom, but with 
the declaration 1 have made, I 
shall lest satisfied for the present, 
disclaiming, as I again do, any mo- 
tives but those of a public nature 1 
for my conduct to lord Wellesley. 
•—Last night, an hon. gem. opposite 
to me (Mr. Johnstone) whom I am 
happy to see in Ins place, made n 
declaration that certainly excited 
my utmost astonishment The 
annals of parliament, and the voice* 
of the country, fully establish the 
fact, that that gentleman was the 
original accuser of my lord Wel- 
lesley, and although 1 certainly 
impute no improper motives to tins 

seeming 
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seeming dereliction of sentiment 
on the part of the lion gent, still I 
mud certainly state this as one of 
the many unaccountable chcum- 
stances that have attended the in- 
vestigation of the conduct of kmt 
Wellesley. — The lion. gent, with 
w iiom I spent many of the hap- 
piest years of my life, certainly 
never stimulated me to accuse my 
imd Wellesley, but as to the opi- 
nion of his guilty conduct, there 
never was a difference of sentiment 
between us. It is true, the lion, 
gent, and myself, are not on those 
terms ot* intimacy and friendship 
we once felt for each other. AY'o 
have differed, however on no poli- 
tical sentiment, or on account of 
an y thing connected with lord 
AN ellesley ; still T think it would 
tunc been but candid and fair in 
the lion. gent, to have stated to me 
explicit}', that he meant to lay on 
lus oars, and to take the safe course 
he has adopted. The papers how- 
e\er he moved for last night, 
bring before the public *' cause 
and effect/’ and having established 
by his reprobation ot eight treaties, 
the pernicious system ot lord Wel- 
lesley, he has done more servu e 
to the cause of justice, and to me, 
than any support he could have 
bestowed in bringing to conviction 
this ambitious and misguided no- 
bleman. — Hut a declaration made 
by a right hon. gent. (Mr. secre- 
tary Eox) is of an importance that 
cannot escape without some most 
seiious observation. My respect, 
my esteem, my veneration for that 
reveted, enlightened, and highly- 
respected character, make me the 
more deeply deplore his declaration 
of last night— he has stated all idea 
•of retrospect to be out of the ques- 
tion. Where then, are ‘we to look 
for a change of system, wlieie is 
ouriast hold on sir George JBailow, 


or any other Indian governor, if 
a solemn enquny is not instituted ? 

I piesume to say, that the declais- 
tiou of that indy great diameter 
has damped the spirit of every 
fnend of freedom, and eveiy friend 
of justice. What, said the hon. 
gent, was the pale, emanated, 
worn-out frame ot Mr, Hastings 
dragged to the bar for, vengoatue 
by t ,ohli'vrl opponents, or for ex- 
ample ? Now thought hon. gent, 
has said — (here Mi. Pauli was re- 
minded by ihe speaker that he was 
not quite in order m not icing to the 
house what passed on a fanner de- 
bate) the hon. gent, bowed and 
proceeded to the statement of the 
charge he hac] given notice of. — I 
shall proceed, said he, to lay the 
grounds for the charge I mean to 
bring against lord Wellesley, and 
if I abstain from any terms on this 
stage of the business that can be 
considered as objectionable by any 
man, it will not be out of com- 
pliment to the delicate ears and 
fine feelings of a light bon. gent. 
(Mr. If. Addington; who on ano- 
ther occasion volunteered a good 
deal of advice* not, sir, out of 
any dread of the reprehension of 
the noble lord (Temple) under 
me, w ho is so ready on ev ery oc- 
casion to throw the broad shield of 
his protection, and that of his fa- 
mily, over the late governor-gene- 
ral of India. — To the southward 
of Muir ah and Agra, on the pe- 
ninsula of Hindustan, is a native 
prince, called the llain of Bliurt- 
pore, and though Ins fortress of 
that name has not yet found its 
way into the map, both his own 
name and that of his citadel will 
be remembered in the annals of 
India, of the British power, and 
in the annals of the English army, 
when the battle of Placey, of Del- 
hi, and Las war ie shall fail to ex- 
cite 
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cite interest in the page of histo- 
ry. — His first character and con- 
nection with the English nation I 
*hal i give in the words of lord 
Wellesley, and which I read to 
the house last night, and his fatal 
renown from the lecoids ot Ins 
gallant but unsuccessful opponent 
lord Lake. Pievious to the com- 
mencement of hostilities against 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Rajah 
of Berar, as appears from tiie 
notes of lord Wellesley to lord 
Lake in the Main atta papers, the 
friendship and alliance of this 
chieftain were appreciated as ot 
the highest impoitance, and lord 
Lake was instructed to gain them 
at any price. — But the Carnatic, 
Oude, Furruckabad, Suiat, Bun- 
delcund, Hyderabad, Foot) ah, 
and Rohillcund, all exemplified, 
that short is the span between a 
treaty and the seizure of a pro- 
vince ; and the piince of Bliurt- 
pore, befoie the eommencctnent of 
hostilities, refused on any terms, or 
on any account, to have any con- 
nection with the East-India com- 
pany. — On the 4th of Sept. 1803, 
lord Lake carried the Fott of Alle 
Chur by assault, and the faithless, 
unpiincipled surrender of Perron, 
the French general of Scindia, in 
the Douab, and the battle of Del- 
hi, brought the \ ictorious general $ 
and his gallant army, into the coun- 
try of Blmrtpoie. Promises and 
threats were alternately held out, 
and in an evil hour this hitherto 
happy, highly respected, and for- 
tunate prince, signed the treaty I 
shall read to the house. A fortu- 
nate succession of events subdued 
for a time the spirit of Scindia, 
and the other confederated chief- 
tains who purchased a peace, by 
the surrender of their most valua- 
ble provinces. In a very short 
time.* however, Holkar appeared 


in the field with an army of up- 
wards of 50,000 mei>, and .in his 
approach to invade the BuUsh do- 
minions, he reached Bhmtpore, 
to which it is now said he was in- 
vited by the once -respectable, and 
highly-esteemed, but now the 
treacherous and contemptible cha- 
racter, the Rajah of tiiat countiy. 
I trust the gentlemen of tins home 
have not one set of principles and 
morality for England, and one for 
India, which however, I veiy 
much suspect they have ; therefore, 
admitting, which however is not 
yet pioved, that the moment this 
prince became connected with 
England, he, belying his former 
character, tarnished all the acts of 
his past life, that he became the 
most profligate, prejuied, aban- 
doned, treacherous wretch that he 
is represented to have become, 
will even that conduct excuse in 
India, a war of vengeance and an 
ignominious peace ! I answer, sir, 
no y but, be the Rajah’s character 
what it may, be his former cha- 
racter true or false, be his trea- 
chery real or fictitious, thatHolkai 
obtained supplies and assistance tr 
the Bhurtpore country I readily ad- 
mit, and the noble lord (Temple) 
may make the most of the admis 
sion. — In a short space, however 
Holkar was defeated, and his foicei 
dispersed, and it was then tha 
lord Wellesley determined on ai 
act of singular and most sanguinary 
vengeance, and without example 
in ancient or modem times, unles 
in the recent instance of Buona 
parte to the ill-fated king of Na 
pies $ who, too, is accused by th< 
French emperor of treachery an< 
foul play ! Now, sir, the conduc 
of Naples is exactly in point. Th< 
king made a treaty j broke it, an< 
invited the English and Russian 
to come into Iijls dominions, and t< 

ai( 
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aid him against France 4 so did the 
prince ot Bhurtpore to Holkar, it 
is alleged : but will any English- 
man that the conduct ot either 
merited cxteimmatiou and ruin ? 
It is said too, that tire Rajah’s 
troops turned upon our own forces 
and joined the enemy. Let the 
noble lord (Temple) avail himself 
of tins further admission, and it 
will only pi o\ e, that lout *\ H Les- 
ley’s system has revolutionized the 
nature of die nnid Hindu and ex- 
cited a thirst foi blood, unknown 
before. I admit the fact, I believe 
it, and that Hindu and Mussul- 
mans, that all oinks of the natives, 
all casts, all conditions, are ripe 
for revolt and vengeance, against 
then oppressors. Lord Corn- 
wallis confesses the fact, though 
in milder terms, and to leeovei 
what however is lost foi ever, he 
was willing to surrender all but our 
honour. Instead of endeavouring 
to reclaim this guilty and infa- 
tuated prince, as lie is represented, 
whose alliance lord Wellesley liad 
courted, and whose character and 
example on other powers, a few 
fleeting months before, he rated 
and stated so highly, instead of 
manifesting to the minds of irri- 
tated India, that mercy, foibear- 
anee, magnanimity, and justice, 
were the chaiacteristics of a Clms- 
tian governor, lord Wellesley de- 
termined on extermination and 
vengeance, and lord Lake was or- 
dered to advance for the easy anni- 
hilation, as it was supposed, of 
his seemingly unequal opponent ! 
No terms short of unconditional 
surrender being proposed, this 
prince determined to repel the as- 
sailants or to bury himself and his 
family and friends in one common 
ruin. — The account of the diffe- 
rent assaults made by lord Lake, 
and the different overtures made 


by the Rajah, it is nnnecessaiy to 
state, but the particulars ot the 
sanguinary assault on the 22d of 
Eebiuary, after the Biitish £army 
had been ()l days before Bhuu- 
pore, 1 shall read to the house, 
(here the hon. gent, read lord 
Lake’s accounts of the 4 assaults) 
— On the iOSth ua\ at tor the com- 
mencement ot the siege, on the Qth 
of April, l«So5, six weeks after 
the last assault, loul Lak*% after a 
loss of 4 GOO of our best troops, 
and 1 1 0 ot our best and most pa]-* 
hint officeis, concluded a shameful 
and chsgua eful peace, with, as he 
is rep l esc tiled, this abandoned, 
faithless, rnd piofiigate prince, un- 
der the walls of th it tort, where 
had witheied the laurels of our 
Have troops, and when the repu- 
tation ot our gallant ai my was com- 
pletely , and unnecessarily sacp f iced - 
For having thus tarnished the 
British name and character, for 
the waste of blood and repu- 
t.cion occasioned by this sangui- 
n:ay war of vengeance, 1 accuse 
lord Wellesley, and to lay the 
grounds for a chaige of high ciimes 
and misdemeanours, I shall con- 
clude, sir, with moving, “ l. That 
there be laid before this house, a 
Copy of a Treaty concluded by 
general Lake (how loid Lake ) 
commander in chief of the forces, 
and afterwards ratified by marquis 
Wellesley, late govt*i nor-general 
of India, and a piinceof Hindus- 
tan, called the Rajah of Bhuitporo, 
dated the 2t)th Sept. Ib03. 2 Co- 

pies of all applications ftom the 
Bengal government, or those at t- 
ing under its authority, demanding 
explanation and satisfaction pie- 
vious to the commencement of 
hostilities, and the answers to 
such applications. o. A copy of 
the declaration of war against that 
prince. 4* A copy of all letters 

fiom 
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from lord Lake, or those acting 
under his authority, to lord Wel- 
lesley, or the Bengal government ; 
and from lord Wellesley, or the 
government, to the British com- 
mander in chief, reining to the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, previous to 
the signing ol t tie treaty ot 1 803, 
and horn that period to the com- 
mencement of the wai against that 
chieftain. 5. Copies of any terms 
hr conditions ode red by the British 
go- eminent to pi eve f the v.ii ; 
ar s it idem m ho r i a fo; i n- 
pnt t .... i qury sustained by the Bri- 
tish mu r s ,^t s in India from the 
Bhurtpore Rajah, Oh Copies of 
all oveitmes, made fiom time to 
time hy the Bhurtpnre Rajah to the 
British commander in chief, for 
terminating the war, and the an- 
swer to -such ovei lures. 7* Co- 
pies of the returns of the killed and 
wounded, and missing, in the va- 
rious assaults made to storm the 
fortress of Blnutpoie, together 
with the casualties ot the army 
during the siege ; and the commu- 
nications made publicly and pn- 
vately by lord I on these occa- 
sion^ m tlie Bengal government. 
S. Copy of the treaty of peace 
between the Bengal go\ernment 
and the pi nice ot Bhurtpoie, with 
the convuunu attorn made on that 
event to the court of directors, or 
select committee, on that occa- 
sion/' 

Lord Tempi? observed, that the 
narrow ground on which the hon. 
gentleman bad ptoccedcd, had made 
jt an easy thing to answer him $ 
but when he h:ul brought forward 
charges they weie called, against 
so consideiable, mid so meritorious 
a character, as that of the marquis 
Wellesley, he should have stated 
the grounds on which they were to 
be founded ; and he should also 
have taken the trouble of perusing 


those papers, which he said would 
substantiate them, before he made 
those charges ; if he had. the noble 
lord said lie would venture to assn t 
it would have convinced the 
hon. member of the impropriety 
of hi ■> conduct. r lhat he bad not 
taken this ' nurse, was to be lament - 
ed, on account of what was due 
to the house, as well as to the noble 
marquis; for he would venture to 
asset t, without the least fear of 
contradiction, that when all the 
papci .. If.ch had been called for 
should appear upon the table, and 
came to tell ibetr own storv, there 
would be found not the least pre- 
tence ft* ehaiging the noble mar- 
quis with any misconduct j on the 
contrary, he would deserve praise. 
He hoped, therefore, that all the 
papeis wouid be granted, and that 
there was no formal objection to then* 
production, and he was not aware of 
any. By them it would appear 
that the marquis Wellesley was so 
fartiom waging with the Rajah of 
Bhurtpoie a war of extermination, 
oi having a thirst of blood, that he 
conducted himself with a forbear- 
ance and moderation to which that 
ptince was by no means entitled. 
It was said that the treaty of peace, 
a copy of which was now called 
for, was presented to the Ilajah at 
tl>c point of the bayonet. This 
asset turn again would be completely 
refuted when the papers appealed 
upon the table * y for they would 
prove, that at the breaking out of 
the war with Holkar, in 1803, the 
Rajah expressed a desire to unite 
with the British interest, and a 
treaty was entered upon with him 
early in the year 1803. and con- 
cluded and ratified in the follow- 
ing September. The honourable 
member had alluded to three of 
the articles of that treaty : he 
would tell him there was a fourth , 

which 
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which was, that the contracting 
pa: tics shonU a 1 lord to each other 
the aid of troops in the event of 
the invasion of their territories. 
This treaty was agreed upon be- 
tween Jeid Wellesley and the 
Raj h of Bhurtpore, and he was 
to fti’nish a considerable force of 
cavalry to act in conjunction with 
the British 5 upon which the Bri- 
tish government thought them- 
selves justified in making a cession 
of territory to the Rajah, giving 
him a revenue equal to one thud of 
all his own. Whether this looked 
like a treaty forced upon the Rajah 
at the point of the bayonet, 
the house might judge when the 
papers came before it. When the 
war with rlolhar broke out in the 
month of March, a correspondence 
was detected between the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore and Holkar, which had 
tor its object the overthrow of the 
British power, and diiving the Bri- 
tish entirely from India ; m which 
plan the Rajah was to have a con- 
side? able concern. A copy of 
this cot rcspundence was sent to 
lord Wellesley m July, and yet this 
noble lord, who was said to be a 
person seeking blood, and waging 
a war of extermination, would be 
found to have observed a modera- 
tion and humanity the most re- 
markable, for by some of the cor- 
respondence now called for, it 
would appear, that the noble mar- 
quis, even after this detection of 
the treachery of the Rajah, did not 
allow him to be punished, consi- 
dering that he was in the hands of 
others ; but ordered that those who 
advised him to this act of perfidy, 
whenever discovered, should be 
punished in an exemplary manner ; 
but as to the Rajah, the noble 
marquis considered that he might 
have been misguided and deceived 
by wicked councils, and therefore 


ordered that no punishment diouM 
fall on him ; conseqi cully he di- 
rected lord Lake to endeavour to 
discover who the advisers of the 
Rajah were, but not to punish L.iu 
in any respect • to w.un him, how- 
ever, of what he wa» about; to 
tell huu it was not the wish of die 
Kast-India company to iuuk g 
with his territory or Ins cuum j. < ; 
but to call on him ‘o dbi"--. i-m 
agents who had so misguided 
This was unothci of the proon. «'t 
the war oi extermination, which 
the honourable gentleman impu- 
ted to marquis Wellesley. My 
lord Lake acted on Ins instruct • ms, 
and left directions wi?h general 
Fraser to abide by the sriue 1/ u 4 of 
conduct, not to attack the iwj ill 
ot Bhurtpore, or bMiig on a war 
with him, but it attacked, to 
resist; but the Rajah cul the mat- 
ter shoit, for, not content wit u his 
conespondenee wall the < t •* my, 
he hun^elf began ihe wai , and 
commenced an attack upon ns. 
The first direct act of hosbhrv was 
committed on the part oi the 
Rajah, whose fortress of Deeg 
atloided a protection to the ic- 
mams of Hoik. ids army, and filed 
upon the British troops, which 
enabled Ilolkar to carry off a great 
part of his army, and place his 
aUiilery in that fortress. After the 
fort of Dceg was taken, and, not- 
withstanding the several unsuccess- 
ful attacks on Bhurtpore, the rajah 
at last came to his senses, and was 
glad to conclude a peace, by which 
he agreed to pay to the company 
twenty lacs of rupees in four yo irs, 
and the company guaranteed him 
his teiritories. He was also bound 
to keep no Ftenchmen or Euro- 
peans in his army. On these con- 
ditions, the conquered countries, 
and even the foit of Deeg itself, 
had been since restored to him. In 

all 
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all these transactions, he could per- foresaw of procuring redress for 
ceive nothing of that implacable the wrongs of a prince of India, 
vengeance which was imputed by (the nabob of Oude) to whom he 
the honourable memb( rto the no- was much attached, which attach- 
ble marquis. His lordship said, meut, perhaps, rendered liim inca- 
it \vai not then the time for him to pable of* conducting the affair 
go futuicr into this subject 5 he with impartiality 5 secondly, the 
wished to wait till the pipers in suspicions that might at iso, that 
question should lie laid upon the lie could not judge fairly and can- 
table, as they would not only sup- chdly in the case ofloid Wellesley 5 
poit the statement he lud made, and, thitdly, the tieachery of which 
but di'pLiy the conduct of the the E ijah of Bhurtpore had been 
noble maiquis to ha\ e boon mode- guilty, almost to an unparalleled 
jate, and foi bean ng in the highest extent. He did not deny this, 
degtee.* but he asked, wlieie was the wis- 

Mr. Fault said he had quoted the dom or policy of making a treaty 
treaty such as he found it in the wuh this very person on whom no 
Malnatta papers, and sent home by dependence wliatever could be 
lord Welle dey, and could not be placed 3 How came the ceded 
accused of a want of fairness in fortresses and the money to be re- 
not reading what really had never turned ? It was because lord Corn- 
been given to the house. wailis saw the futility of such trea- 

Mr. Johns tune said, he was sorry ties, and was resolved to abandon 
that it had been thought worth them, if possible. He gave up 
while to advert to any thing that their lands, he gave up their money, 
had passed between himself and the he would give up any thing to such 
hfvnonrable mover ) and he would persons, piovided they would agree 
have said nothing about the nrd- not to but then us with their friend- 
tw, lud u not been that liL silence ship. 

nught lead the house to imagine Mr. Hi ley Addington said, that 
that lie really had eneouiaged the as the I1011. mover, in anticipating 
honourable gentleman m his pro- the contents of the papers for 
ccedings in tins business. In fact, which lie moved, had made Ins as- 
lu^had dissuaded him from berotn- ser lions pretty sturdily, he was 
ing a candidate for that, of which not son y to hear fioni his noble 
he (Mi.J.) was set down as the ft tend (loid Temple) assertions of 
jopiesentative, abd afterwards fioui a contrary nature as sturdily, and at 
following up these charges. lie least as roundly delivered. He 
did not say, however, that these must allow that the lion, mover 
wcie fundamentally wrong, but lie had had the candour to distribute 
thought this proceeding, under all among the members of the board 
the circumstances, inexpedient, of control, a number of papers 
both as far a* regarded the honoura- -respecting which he moved) but 
ble gentleman and himself. His from the great mass of them, they 
own masons for not coming for- had not had time to profit by this 
Mard with any Mich charges were, candour. He should, however, 
hist, the impossibility which he individually, as an humble member 

of 

* A reference to the official doci. meats, lespectlng our relations with the Raiah 
•f Bhurtpure, zutU shew the perfect accuracy of the noble lords statement. Ed. 
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of the board of control, say that he 
saw no objections to granting the 
papers 5 his private feelings would 
rather induce him to second the 
motion than to oppose it, lor he felt 
convinced, that when the papers 
were produced, they would exhibit 
a great many amiable qualities m 
the character of lord Wellesley, 
which many gentlemen were then 
unwilling to give him credit for. 
They would shew, that to this 
very rajah he had exercised an ex- 
traordinary forbearance, and an 
unexampled moderation. Without 
meaning 'to oppose the motion, he 
should just observe, that he doubted 
whether a sufficient parliamentary 
Ground had becu assigned tor it. It 
did not appear to him proper, that 
any member should move for a vast 
mass of papers merely to fish out 
some cause of complaint which 
they did not know of before. As for 
the declaration of hostilities against 
the rajah, no such paper did exist : 
there never was a declaration of 
hostilities, but the war began by the 
cannon of the Fort of Deeg liring 
upon the British aimy, and pro- 
tecting the retreat of Holkar. It 
w as at a time when the rajah was 
writing the most friendly letters to 
lord Wellesley, and ^saying 111 the 
onental cant, “ make me happy 
by your letters,” that he was con- 
spnmg with the enemies of the 
company, to expel the British from 
India. Nothing would be more 
demonstrable and unequivocal 
than the perfidy of. this rajah, 
whom the lion, mover now extolled 
so highly. As soon as we had met 
a disaster under Col. Mon son, tins 


faithless prince chose that moment 
not only to violate his treaties, but 
to conspire the utter destiuction of 
that power for which he professed 
so much friendship, and to which 
he owed so much obligation. The 
manner in which the gov ernor-ge- 
neial gamed infoimation of his 
trcacheiy, was most unquestiona- 
ble. A confidential agent of his nt 
Maturah first mfoimcd the Butidi 
resident of it, and about a week 
aftervvaidsa vakeel was taken, with 
the correspondence, which went 
to the whole extent that had been 
stated. Notwithstanding this coi- 
tain information of the treachciy 
of this' prince, lord Wellesley was 
still inclined to impute it to mtri- 
guets and evil advisers, and did not 
give directions to go to war w ith 
him for above eight months after- 
wards, and not until actual hostili- 
ties had been committed on the 
part of that prince against our 
troops, who were pursuing Holkar 
in the neighborhood of the foit of 
Deeg. He concluded, by tleclai- 
itig that, in his opinion, no blame 
could attach toloui Wellesley lor the 
failuie of the Imaty which he had 
made, and to which, doubtless, ho 
wished to adhere. 

J\lr. Pauli decidedly affirmed, 
that he had once experienced an 
act of justice bom loul Welle Jv 7, 
but never an act of favour; that 
in India, hi?> situation had been 
such, that the smiles of loid Wel- 
lesley could not benefit him, that 
his fiovvns could be of* no do tu- 
rnout K 

Mr. Jl'cihslnj Pole said, he did 

not 


* Mr. Pauli is his own best expositor Wc h.cjr k*avc to submit to the leader, 
the following- letter from him to in <jor (now colonel ; JWkolm, Ijtc pm ate secre- 
tary to lord Wellesley, wiitten fioni the capital of the Iialiob of Dude, wheic 
Mr. P. then resided. It will afford an explanation of the ahme -which, 

as Mr. Pauli must allow to be just, the reader will, no doubt, deem ^n a factory. 

Mr 
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not wish to tnke any share in the 
discussion of this subject j he had 
on! / to say, that the noble Mar- 
quis, and all those u ho were con- 
nected with him, had hut one wish, 
a\u that was that the whole of his 
t onduct should be examined as close- 
ly as possible, and the whole system 


of the government of India under In* 
direction canvassed with care; for 
which reasons he trusted there 
would be no objection to granting 
these papers, and others which he 
intended to move for, providedtheir 
production would not be inconveni- 
ent to the board. Anxious as he was, 

hovve\er. 


Mv Dear Sir, Lucknow , Feb. <)tb, lfiOft 

l hvive not troubled you with any letter since I had the happiness of seeing you 
in Calcutta I am fully aware how much your time is occupied with real business, 
and I am unwd ing to appear obtrusive. I trust, however, you will believe, that 
I retain and ever shall, a very sensible impression of your kindness to me, and of 
the very important service, you rendered me To your zeal 1 attribute my being 
now at laic know; for l feel, an I believe, that without your support, I must have 
brim re ailed, wli n the Nabob so unc\pnieJ'y and unaccountably remonstrated agaw.t my 
bt. Ijr allowed to return to bn dumnnons. Ab the most pernicious con slquenc* s must 
lr '’c uttci led 4 compliance with the very unjust request of his h ghness, I feel a 
pi oporf ion ate dogiee ot obligation to you, and a sense of gratitude that nothing 
can diminish. Interested as you have shown yourself in mywe’faic, it will give 
you plcrsuic to bc.tr, that ever since I was tettoied to the good grates of the 
Nabob, he always tie. ts me when we meet, which by the bye is seldom, with 
gnat attention and kindness, and that 1 consequently tarry on my a/«wiw con^ 
terns quietly and un,ro\slrd , I hoe mostly n vilh colonel Stott f and unless on days of state, 
airi ceremony, I li ve nothing to do with the Nabob or his court. After the flit- 
tering app ohation of lour successive tesi lents, and conscious that I had nevei given 
the Vi/acr any cause of complain', the knowledge of his application, which I d'ui 
not lea t n until some U.ne after my reaching Liu know. Could IK)t tail to excite my Utmost 
astonislnrr nt However, the application was suggested by others, and 1 shall not 
trouble you now w.iii the plan th tt was laid for my undoing. I am convinced since, 
the Nabob has felt r< fh shame and sorrow tor his ill-founded rancour against me. 
lie lias often, subsequent y attempted an intimacy, from which 1 have as invaria- 
bly shrunk, U^r he is a •uny da gi ous, and, I believe, nvn\ had man. 

Known j ivflh what lahfac' ion Ins excellency the governor-general, on all occasions, 
remedies any inju ns that are made Inown to him , I some time ago took tile liberty 
(whuti perhaps I ought not to have done; of a Idrcssmg Ins lordship chiectly, 
po.ntmg out a verv serious and extensive injury that I experience, in common with 
others, from the con luet of the government cus om masters* but which was, and is, 
most parnuilai iy injuiums to me, fiomthe magnitude of my expotts from O udo I pic- 
sumr to trouble you with a t opv ot my letter, hiu! you will add to the many obliga- 
tions I owe you if, at a spare moment, you would give me your advice and opinion 
as to the proper channel loi again icpresenting the grievances I labour under, and 
which are increased in a ten-folu degree lately , indeed, *o vexatious, heavy, and ai- 
bitrary, are the exactions at Ghauzipour, where no rate of valuation of any kind is 
defined, tii it the, almost compel me to stop business altogether ; and any direct 
complaint again 1 1 Mr Rider woutd only render things worse. 

I sincerely hope and trust that I have not offended Jus excellency in the mode 
1 tdopted iu transmitting my address to his lordship. Colonel Scott, to whom f 
tub muted it, thought it out of his department; and my friend, Sydenham, 
acqu anted rue tint direct * omnium cations to lord Wellesley were the best. If, 
therefore, I have offended, it was most unintentional ; for sensibly do i tefl 
THE OBUOAUONS I AM UNDER TO HIS LXCELIEKCY, (LORD WeLLESLEYJ AND 
fOR WHOM I HAVE ONLY SENTIMLM I S OF GRAI1TUDE AND PROIOUND RESPECT.* 

(Signed) James Paull. 

* Mr. Pauli has very happily exemplified his sense of gratitude , by becoming the 
public accuser ol lord We lesley, and las* 4 propound fOi hi* lordship, by heap- 

ing upon hun the most opprobrious epithets, ed. 
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however, for the production of these 
papers, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for a discussion which he wish- 
ed to promote, he had so much 
regard for the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings of pat rumen! , that he 
should not peisist in asking for 
them, if irregular to giant them. 
He was confident that the more the 
conduct of the noble marquis was 
examined, the more it would be 
appioved ; but should the house, 
upon enquiiy, be of another opi- 
nion, of which he had not the 
most distant idea, neither henoi any 
other person would attempt to 
screen him ; but what he asked for 
the noble maiquis was this ; that 
the nature ol the charge to be ex- 
hibited against himshould be stated. 
The lion, member had this day 
given notice of laying ground be- 
fore the house on Fnday, of seme 
fresh chaige against the marquis 
Wellesley. The noble lord near 
him had asked what that charge 
was ? to which the lion, gentleman 
had given no answer. He begged 
leave to request that the hon. 
member would now declare what 
the charge was he meant to make 
on Friday 5 for if he did not state 
that, how could the members who 
took the most immediate interest 
in the discussion, know what they 
were come to meet ? He could 
not conceive how any difficulty 
could occur in giving this inhuma- 
tion. What was to be the situation 
of those who were most diiectly 
interested in the character of the 
noble maiquis, if they were to 
come down to the house, day after 
day, to hear an attack, without be- 
ing prepared to meet it ? He 
trusted the house would feci that 
he was not asking any thing unrea- 
sonable. It would have been im- 
possible for the house to have been 
prepared for the exhibition the 


honourable gentleman had been 
pleased to make that night, if they 
had not had some previous intima- 
tion of what it was lie intended to 
bung foiward. It was, therefore, 
equally impossible that the) should 
be prepared for Frida) , unless the 
honourable gentleman would let 
them know what charge it was 
that he y 3 s to bring foiward on that 
day. As for the ease of his noble 
relation, he committed it with con- 
fidence to the house, and io the 
country. 

Mr. /Viw/Zsnd, the house would 
do him the justice to acknowledge, 
that on every occasion he was ready 
to answer any question, that was 
civilly put to him; that he lcfused 
to answer the noble lord, (Temple) 
as he should always do, when his 
mannei and mode of putting a 
question was rude and iinprojKT. 
To the relation of the noble lord 
(Wellesley) be was ready to say, 
that the next charge he should 
bring forward, was for the assump- 
tion of the rights and revenues of 
the nabob of Surat. The question 
was then put, and the several 
papers were granted. 

Marik 14. 

Mr. Alderman Prinsep rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move for 
the production of a document of 
the highest national importance in 
his estimation, with a view to put 
government and the house in pos- 
session of a most material fact 
with regard to the commerce of 
India. To enable his majesty’s 
ministers t/> take piospective mea- 
sures upon the subject of India, 
it appeared to him essentially ne- 
cessary that they should be made 
acquainted with the pioportion of 
the commerce of that temtory, of 
which neutrals bad connived to 
possess themselves. That propoi- 
lion stiuck lus mind, and lie be- 
lieved. 
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lieved, when known, it would 
equally strike that of any thinking 
man in the country, to be most 
extraordinary and unfair, when 
compared to that enjoyed by the 
subjects of this country, commonly 
denominated private traders; nay, 
even by the India company them- 
selves. I )pon considei mg this com- 
parison, it would be seen what re- 
turn was made to Great Britain for 
the price she had paid for the pur- 
chase of our Indian ter ritory ; for 
the expense incurred in maintaining 
it, and for the anxiety generally exist- 
ing with respect to its concerns. The 
Got was, the British share of Indian 
commerce was a very inadequate 
recompence for the quantity of 
population and wealth which Great 
Britain was annually in the habit of 
expending for the support of our 
dominion in India ; for the constant 
drain upon eveiy class of our po- 
pulation, to administer the various 
branches of civil and military go- 
vernment of those territories ; for 
the original and subsequent contri- 
butions of capital fox the company’s 
trade, and for the diversion of so 
great a portion of our naval strength 
in the external protection of India 
against the natural enemy of our 
commerce and power. Foreigners 
enjoyed a shate of this trade, which, 
compared with our own, the com- 
pany’s and private traders included, 
bore a proportion ot not less, he 
was certain, than three to one. 
By this statement he would not be 
understood as wishing to excite 
any complaints qn the part of the 
private traders ; and still farther 
was it from his view to attach any 
blame to the India company, for 
the toleration of neutral com- 
merce. The fault was not theirs 5 
for, several of the neutral powers 
had possessions in India, before we 
oui selves obtained any footing in 


that quarter. By treaty some o 
them enjoyed the right of traffii 
with our territory ; and some pos- 
sessed territories of their own. — 
Nothing w'as more opposite to hi: 
wish, than the exclusion of neu 
tral traders from India ; and thos( 
which were in amity with Grea 
Britain, could not be excluder 
without a breach of treaty. Tht 
attempt, indeed, at such exclusion 
w r ould be highly impolitic at an] 
time, but particularly so at present 
For, if the capital laid out in In- 
dia by foreign tradeus, were with 
chaw 11, our Indian manufacturer: 
would be comparatively unemploy- 
ed, because there would be nc 
sufficient market for their produce 
and of course our revenue mus 
suffer. Foreign capitals he coil 
ceived to be now the principa 
support of the revenues and cir- 
culation of British India. But 
whence came the capital, disposer 
of in India by the Americans ant 
other neutral tiaders, was anothei 
question ; whether any, or what the 
pjoportion of this capital, whicl 
consisted principally of specie, die 
or did not find its way from this 
country, through circuitous chan- 
nels, 111 consequence of the limitet 
allowance gianted, to a rather com- 
parative discountenance of our owi 
private traders, might become a 
matter for consideration. How 
far the conduct of the India com- 
pany towards those who were 
engaged in the private trade wa i 
fair, or politic, might also be 
enquired into. But, at present 
his object simply was, that the 
document lie leferred to should be 
laid before the house, and it woulc 
be for the house itself, or for mi- 
nisters, to consider whether an) 
proceeding should hereafter be 
founded upon it. The documenl 
itself was of the utmost conse- 
quence. 
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quence, even as an article of in- 
formation, to which it was essen- 
tially material that gentlemen 
should turn their minds. A com- 
munication which he had lately 
received from a gentleman un- 
connected with the state of Indian 
commerce, forc’bly impressed his 
mind with the propriety of calling 
the attention of parliament and the 
country to this question. Accord- 
ing to this gentleman’s statement, 
which of course was not official, 
but who had recently arrived fio.n 
India, and who was not Utilised a 
commercial man, the proportion 
winch the neuiial trade bore to 
ours, was equally matter of as- 
tom-ntnent and a! irm. it up 
pea. od that in ihe hai hour <>i Cal- 
cutta alone, there were in the 
year 18;X)-i, no iess than twenty- 
six American vessels 5 m 1802-3, 
thii ty-two ditto 5 in 1803-4, twen- 
ty-seven ditto; and in tli« last 
year twenty-nine 5 together with 
ten Portuguese, two Danish, and 
one Swedish. This was evidently 
a most inordinate proportion of 
the India tiadc. But the value of 
this commerce might be estimated, 
from this circumstance, that in the 
year 180-4, the sum paid for only 
six articles of cornmeice at Cal- 
cutta alone, amounted to no less 
than three millions. The bullion 
imported into Bengal by those 
neutrals, during the lour last years, 
exclusive ot that laid out by the 
India company, exceeded nine- 
teen millions of dollais, and the 
importations of last year alone, 
amounted to 5,300,000. The im- 
portance of laying such a document 
in an official shape, must be ob- 
vious to eveiy commercial and 
political man. He was induced to 
bring it forward solely from public 
motives, and not at all with a view 
to urge the private traders to press 
Vojl. 8. 


their complaints at present. Their 
best course would be, in his judg- 
ment, to leave then* case entirely 
to the consideration of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in the hope, which 
no doubt was well founded, that as 
soon as leisure permitted, they 
would attend to that important 
question. At the same time, ?, e 
felt that the document for v. h 
lie proposed ‘to iuov woul* r- 
msh the strongest m amis in - • \r 
ot the private ti k.. » ,, » « of n 


in favujt of the ih 

*s to .1*0, S of 

the coii’itiy. A tie' 

(/ . relinks 

on he facili'v- v 3 

h abich me 

knowledge C (| uul 
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ad val'u'im , the bon. m ton- 
eluded with moving, Ct That there 
belaid before this house, i 1 >ts of 
ail ships and vessels navigating 
under Portuguese or other Euro- 
pean colours, and American, which 
have entered inwards, and cleared 
outw ards ftom the pons o ( Calcut- 
ta, Madras, Bomb ly, Columbo, 
S ui at, and Prince of Wales’s 
island, and the subordinate cus- 
tom-homes thereof, liom the of- 
ficial year 1800-1 inclusive, to ihe 
latest period received ; together 
with their tonnage, and the value 
of their respective cargoes, so far 
as the same can be made out. — 
Also, of all Bntish shipping, not 
chartered in Europe, which have 
cleared out from those ports for 
London during the same period.” 

Mr. Francis. — I presume, sir, 
it is hardly necessary to second 
such a motion as the present. A 
return of the value of exports and 
imports of tonnage, shipping, and 
cargoes, is a mere custom-house 
document, a thing of course, per- 
X E petually 
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petually moved for in this house, 
even without notice, and never 
refused or disputed. I rise now, 
air, for another purpose. The 
facts, stated by the worthy alder- 
man, and the general conclusions, 
which he appeared to draw from 
them, ate certainly of great im- 
portance in many views 5 though 
cli telly in a commercial sense. — 
But, as this particular branch of 
the British interests in India is 
rather new to the House of Com- 
mons, and even to myself, not- 
withstanding all the attention I 
have given to Indian questions, 
it is not at all unlikely, that many 
other gentlemen may be as uncer- 
tain as I am, whether they per- 
fectly understood him. For that 
reason, and also to obtain some 
lights from the worthy chairman 
of the court of directors, on the 
same subject, on which no man 
is better able than himself to give 
us the clearest information, I beg 
leave to 1 e-state some of the pro- 
positions alBimed by the honour- 
able aldeiman. It I have at all 
mistaken his meaning, I am sure 
he will have the goodness to set 
me right. In the first place, how - 
ever, it may be of use, not only 
now but hereafter, to levne and 
establish one fundamental truth, 
winch never yet, I believe, was 
disputed by any man who knew 
any thing of the matter 3 and, 
therefore, fit to be kept in view 
in all future discussions of the 
commercial interests of India, 
which in effect are our own. it is, 
sir, that \i\ any intercom se puielv 
commercial between India and 
Europe, the relative circumstance? 
pf the two puihes is such, that the 
balance of trade merely, must be, 
from the natuie of their respective 
wants, immensely in favour of the 
natives of India. The inference 


from this position is obvious afld 
natural. If England had nothing 
to consider, in its connection with 
India, but the duties of a sovereign, 
or even the profit of a proprietor 3 
if this house, for example, were 
king of Bengal, I say that, in that 
character, it would be your essen- 
tial interest to opeit all the ports 
of that country to all the ships and 
merchants of Europe indiscrimi- 
nately. I hold it to be little less 
than impossible for such trade to 
exist without a constant balance in 
specie, more or less., being actually 
paid bv the European merchant, 
for Indian produce or Indian ma- 
nufacture. The truth of this pro- 
position is not affected by the 
amount of supplies now sent out 
for the use of Europeans, and 
which have nothing to do with the 
natural consumption of the coun- 
try. I have stated this opinion, 
with many arguments to support 
it, Jong ago to the couit of direc- 
tors,* in the following terms : — 
“ There is reason to presume, 
that this w r as the policy of the 
ancient government 3 or why did 
they encoui age every European 
nation to frequent their ports by 
exempting ihui export and impoit 
t tilde liom duties?” I do not mean 
to go faithei into any general con- 
siderations of this kind at present. 
Whether we like it or not, a time 
will come, when they must be 
resumed. I shall never meddle 
with them, if 1 can avoid it. The 
subject is not within my reach. 
What I aim at now is to obtain in- 
formation, and chu fly concerning 
some matters of fact, to w hich the 
hon. akleuudii has alluded. He 
says, “ that, in 1801, the sum 
paid by neutrals, for only six ar- 
ticles, at C alcutta alone, amounted 
to three millions j that the bullion 

im- 


* In Lk minute of December, 177 6, in the Revenue department. 
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Irh ported into Bengal* by those 
neutrals, exclusive ot that laid out 
by the India company, exceeded 
nineteen millions in dollars, and 
that the importations of last yeai 
alone, amount to 5,300,000/.’* — 
In audition to all this importation 
by neutrals, we know that witnin 
a very few late years, the India 
company have poured into B**ny;d, 
and the other presidencies, a supply 
of specie, not tar short of 7 >rt> 
millions sterling. I cannot pie- 
cisely state the period, nor the 
amount, because the leturn is not 
bciore us. More or less lumevei, 
we aie sufficiently certain < f the* 
fact. On these facts a question 
arises, which l am utterly unable 
to answer. It constitutes a pro- 
blem, not only beyond the extent 
ot any knowledge I possess, but 
beyond the 1 each of my imagina- 
tion to resolve or account tor. — 
With a tentorial levcnue, greatly 
under-stated at 15 millions sterling 
a year, and with this immense 
intlux of foreign specie, into Ben- 
gal particularly, how does it happen 
that there is no circulation of 
specie m Calcutta, or in any of 
the company’s other presidencies 
or settlements? No, not a rupee. 
The only medium of circulation, 
in all those principal places at least, 
is paper, and paper of the worst 
quality, and most injurious to the 
government, that is, company’s 
notes or bonds, or securities, — the 
name is immaterial, — with a heavy 
interest, convertible at shoit in- 
tervals into capital. Now, I ask 
the hon. chairman of the court of 
directors, for no man is better 
qualified to instruct the house on 
this subject, what becomes of all 
this specie ? Is it buried ? is it re- 
exported J or how is it employed ? 
Ah we know is, that it vanishes 
and disappears, as fast as it is 


imported. My next question is, 
and very material it will be found 
some day or other, where and how 
is all this supply of money pro- 
duced in the first instance ? Does 
it really and lond fide belong to 
those neutral powers, under whose 
flag so g 7 cat a portion of the foreign 
trade ot India is carried on ; not 
only to the exclusion of British 
private trader, but, in a consider- 
able degree, even of our chartered 
company ? Is it a question to be 
thought of with indifference, 
w lu*t her our own Wesf-India islands 
shall be supplied with the manu- 
factures ot our own Bengal, as 
in fact they are, 6y American 
carriers ? Is that immense carrying 
trade to be taken from the industry 
and navigation bf Gieat Britain, 
and made over to Sweden, Den- 
mark, and America ? I say, you 
must correct your institutions, if 
that be the effect of them. Again 
I ask, with what capital, with 
whose money, do these foreigners 
conduct this trade, to and fro, with 
our proper settlement and co- 
lonies ? Is it their own, or is it 
British property ? If it be the 
latter, as I suspect it is, for the most 
pait, why should we transfer the 
use of such a capital, and the pro- 
fits of such a trade to foreign car- 
riers ? Is it rational that Britain 
should bear the whole expense and 
burthen of # he»e distant settlements, 
and that die only return they can 
make us should be ingrossed by 
strangers ? The folk) of permitting 
such courses to be ■ ontinueo, is 
insupportable. — Another question 
desci ves the attention of this house. 
Where, in fact, are ihe cargoes of 
the ships in question, which are 
destined for Europe, disposed of ? 
Where do they find their principal 
market ? Is it in poor Sweden, or 
in poor Denmark, or in the ruin 
| £2 of 
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of Holland, or in the desolation of 
Germany ? I do not believe it : 
no, sir, the real market is in the 
British islands. This conclusion at 
least is obvious and natural ; com- 
mon .en.se can draw no other from 
the facts that are known, and from 
all the appearances, until better 
rinfotinarion shall be received from 
sufficient authority. 

Mr. Charles Grant rose, and 
said : I do not use, sir, to advance 
either of the objections the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Prmsep) has anticipated 
to the production of the papers he 
has called for, nor, indeed, to ob- 
ject at all to his motion, because 
my opposition to it might be mis- 
understood 5 but I wish to submit 
some general observations on the 
subject on which these papers are 
intended to bear. That subject is 
a very large one, namely, the extent 
to which the piivate trade of indi- 
viduals belonging to this country 
should be open between Great Bri- 
tain and India. It is not a subject 
merely com mei dal, but involves a 
great political question ; the system 
by which our Indian empire can 
be best governed and retained for 
Great Britain ; that is to say, whe- 
ther the intercourse between the 
two countries shall be regulated on 
the principles of our colonial po- 
licy, which give all our subjects a 
free trade between our colonies and 
the mother country, or by the prim 
eiples which have hitherto made 
the Kast-India company the na- 
tional organ through which India 
was to be governed, and the com- 
merce between it and this country 
can ied on — -This, I say, sir, is a 
great national question, in the de- 
termination of which may be in- 
volved the preseivation of our In- 
dian empire ; and, therefore, it is 
not at all to be decided by any re- 
sults derived from such statements 


as the hon. gent, has called for $ 
statements which, merely in a com- 
mercial view, would give but par- 
tial and imperfect infoimation, in- 
sufficient even for just commercial 
conclusions on the subject,— This 
great question, sir, will not be best 
consideied by bunging on the dis- 
cussion of it immediately in this 
house, with the minds of gentle- 
men not sufficiently informed or 
prepared for it. I am humbly of 
opinion, that is a subject for the 
mature enquiry and deliberation of 
his majesty’s government; who, 
after fully informing themselves of 
facts, and weighing the bearings of 
the proposed enlargements of pri- 
vate trade upon the safe retention 
of our Indian empire, will be best 
enabled to bring just views of this 
subject before parliament. The 
present crisis, when the nation is 
engaged in the most arduous strug- 
gle, is not the time for entering 
into this enquiry. It should be 
reserved for a more calm and set- 
tled period. The question of pri- 
vate trade was before the house 
some years ago, and an arrangement 
was then agreed to, which is still in 
force. — The question must neces- 
sarily come into view when the re- 
newal of the company’s charter is 
agitated, and that ought to be in a 
few years hence, because the char- 
ter has now bat seven years to run, 
and the consideration of its re- 
newal should not be delayed till 
the eve of its expiration. It has 
been argued, that the trade of In- 
dia is open to all the subjects < f 
Europe, except those of this coun- 
try. This has never been a matter 
within our control. The maritime 
nations of Europe had the privi- 
lege of trading settlements in India, 
as early as we had, some earlier. 
Our acquisition of territory there 
did not deprive them of their rights. 

Som* 
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Some of their settlements were 
without the pale of our conquests ; 
those which were otherwise, were 
confirmed to them by treaties ; and 
though the Indian continental set- 
tlements of the nations with which 
we are at war, are at present in 
our possession, it does not follow 
that they may not hereafter be 
restored. Besides, we do not regu- 
late the trade of foreign Europe or 
America with our Indian territories 
on the principles of colonial exclu- 
sion. We could not do so, or if 
we did, the nations who have no 
settlements of their own there, 
might shut out our Indian goods 
from their ports. Whenever we 
are at war, all the neutral nations 
of Europe and America must carry 
on the Indian trade with more ad- 
vantage than either the India com- 
pany or the individuals of this 
country can. They save war insu- 
rance which we must pay ; they 
otherwise navigate cheaper, and 
they sail at the most convenient 
times. The Americans undoubt- 
edly avail themselves of this state 
of things, and in a way contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
commerce and amity made with 
them in By that treaty, 

they were allowed a direct trade 
between our settlements in India, 
and their own ports in America. 
They now carry on a circuitous 
trade between India and foreign 
Europe, in violation of that treaty, 
and they even supply our own co- 
lonies with Indian commodities. — 
The East-India company are not to 
blame in this. It is a subject for 
the consideration of government, 
and they no doubt pay due atten- 
tion to it. In answer to the en- 
quiries of the lion. gent. (Mr. 
Francis) I would observe that the 
quantity of \<j millions of dollars 
said to have been imported in the 


course of some years into India, pro- 
bably includes the export of bullion 
from this country, making a consi- 
derable part of the whole j the rest 
must come from America and fo- 
reign Europe. That there i s. little 
ciiculatron of specie in our princi- 
pal Indian settlements, is true. 
Paper constitutes the chief circula- 
tion there ; but in all the interior of 
our vast possessions, specie only 
circulates ; the manufacturer, the 
peasant, the trader, can deal with 
nothing else. A great proportion, 
therefore, of the imported bullion, 
being coined into rupees, no doubt, 
circulates in the interior of our 
own possessions. But a part, I 
believe, goes to countries beyond 
them for the purchase of the pro- 
ductions of those countries, and 
does not return to us. In answer 
to the question, where the cargoes 
brought by foreigners from Indi 1 
are sold 5 I apprehend in foreign 
Europe and America. — Bui to re- 
turn to the main subject * 1 must 
repeat, that no concludou can be 
drawn from any insulated docu- 
ment respecting it. It is a very 
complex subject, and 1 must depre- 
cate any discussion, or the inference 
of any important fact from a partial 
view of it. Since the arrangement 
made respertingthc private uadein 
1S01 , many new facts have been 
established which the company will 
have to state ; amongst others, that 
the enlargements since given to the 
private trade have, with other cir- 
cumstances of the time, deterio- 
rated the company’s sales of Indian 
goods 30 per cent. Perhaps when 
the subject comes to be investi- 
gated, it may be found that the 
question between the company and 
individuals, as it relates to trade, is 
not entirely a question about lessen- 
ing tire share of ueutral nations in 
the Indian commerce, and increas- 
ing 
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ing ours, but partly a question 
about transfcn ing to individuals a 
share of the trade now earned on 
by the company. In a political 
view, the question concerning the 
extent to which individuals si- ill 
be allowed to embarl m this trade, 
roust be connected with another 
question far more important, - whe - 
ther Ind a is to be governed on 
colonial prim tples, or by the more 
rest>*i< tMsysi nn now in force t a 
question which I conceive involves 
th<> safety o*' our eastern empire. 

Mi Frauds — Sir, on one to A » : 
onl, i beg leave to explain mysell 
lam no l at all smJiedwiih the 
explanation given by mu lion, 
director, in respect to the specie, 
which, if k existed, ought to cir- 
culate gene. ally through the pro- 
vinces. He admits that there is lit- 
tle circulation of specie in our prin- 
cipal settlements. But he affirms, 
<l that a gieat proportion of the im- 
“ poited bullion, beiug coined into 
rupees, no doubt circulates in 
c * the interior of our own posse s- 
€t sions.” This solution of the 
difficulty seems to me full as ex- 
traordinary as the difficulty itself. 
If any gpeat financier was to in- 
form this house tiiat, although 
there nor a guinea or a shilling 
to be seen in i.ondon, or Us neigh- 
bourhood, then* was a plentiful cir- 
culation of both in Scotland, in 
Yorkshue, and in evciy part of the 
kingdom, at the distance of 50 or 
60 miles from the capital, vvliat 
wouid you think of his veracity or 
his intellects ? Is it physically pos- 
sible that the blood can circulate at 
the exticiui ties, and never icturn 
to or pass through the heart ? Bur 
l doubt the fact, and for this plain 
and unanswerable reason. Ad- 
mitting that lord Cornwallis could 
find no money at Calcutta to pay 
the arrears of the army, still, on 


the principle of the present expla- 
nation, he aught ha\e found money 
enough in the districts. He 
might have raised such a sum as 
200,0001. at least ; and then he 
would not have been reduced to 
the ik ploi able necessity of taking 
that amount a second time in Lis 
own I'M out of the company's 
ships, and changing its destination, 
from the provision of their invest- 
ment in China to the payment of 
the aiiu'v on ihe ticuitU r of < hide, 
oi vu. the o inks of tlu Jumna. 

Mi. Brogdcn supported the mo- 
tion, as he thought tiw whole of 
i ’*!” impoitant question should bo 
fully examined. He had himself 
last session, proposed to bring for- 
waid a motion, the same, if not 
in form at lea^t in substance, with 
that then under consideration, but 
had abandoned the idea, as he was 
not certain of support to gh collect 
to his propositions. 

Mr .altkins supported the motion, 
and suggested the propriety of pro- 
ducing ail account of the total 
value of exports from, and impoits 
into, the East-Indies, distinguishing 
the shai c of each nation engaged 
in the trade. 

Mr. Secietury Fox had some 
doubts on the subject of this mo- 
tion. The hon. director had said, 
that the production of this paper 
would not be sufficient to enable 
the house to form a complete judg- 
ment on the whole case, without 
the production of* thcr documents. 
If this papei Mould lead only to 
an impel lout or premature opinion, 
he should certa.my feel stiong 
doubts of the propriety of gi ant- 
ing it. Had the hon. director 
stated an intention to move for 
other papers, in order to bring 
the matter fully and impartially ix 
lore the house, he for his part 
could see no reasonable ground ot 
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objection to its production $ but as 
the case stood then, he did not 
think it right to grant any paper 
that would have the effect of Leav- 
ing an imperfect impression on 
the minds of those who should con- 
sult it. Such it appeal was the 
opinion of the dnectois, and he 
could not help thinking, that that 
house, and the country, was fully 
willing to give to the judgment of 
that bon. board all the confidence 
to whu h it was entitled. But in- 
dependently of their opinion, the 
lion miner himself had not stated 
any ground of necessity for the 
production of this paper, or that he 
meant to take any proceeding upon 
1 it. He had indeed stated the con- 
trary. There was another point 
connected with this motion which 
the hon. mover had perhaps in con- 
templation when he brought it for- 
ward : he meant the carrying trade 
of America. That this subject 
was now under consideration else- 
where, was tolerably notorious. It 
was not, he believed, unknown to 
any one who heard him, that a re- 
presentation respecting it had been 
made to his majesty's govt, on the 
part of the United States. This re- 
presentation was under discussion, 
and every necessary information 
would be sought for 5 but not, 
however, from any papers to be 
laid on the table of this house j 
not from any document of the na- 
ture of that moved for by the hon. 
gent. ; but by application to all 
those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject at issue. 
Ministers would look for know- 
ledge to aid their judgment through 
the proper channels. Among others, 
the directors of the India company 
would of course be resorted to: 
but upon a question of such deli- 
cacy and importance, no imperfect 
document would be trusted to, such 


as this motion proposed to influence 
the judgment of that house. 

Mr. Prinsep stated his only ob- 
ject to be to bring an important 
tact before the house, out ot which 
a very serious question would na- 
turally aiise, namely, whether the 
subjects of this country had such 
a share of the profits of the com- 
merce of India, as was sufficient 
to atone to them for the incum- 
brance to which they submitted for 
the maintenance of that territory > 
and whether, if the system was 
pursued, the territory would be 
worth holdmg > The hon. chair- 
man had stated his opinion to be, 
that this country could never suc- 
cessfully con knd with foreigners 
in the eariying trade 5 if so, it fol- 
lowed, that neutrals, with such 
free access to India as they now 
possessed, must inevitably cariy 
off all that trade, except the slen- 
der portion which the jmperinl 
commerce of the company enabled 
them to support : He happily en- 
tertained a more cheering confi- 
dence : experience had taught him, 
that raw materials, produce of va- 
rious kinds, and coarser commo- 
dities than the assortments in which 
the company traded, — though more 
bulky and therefore more beneficial 
to the support of our carrying 
trade, — that those very articles ui 
which foreigners now dealt almost 
exclusively, mighty be brought 
home 1 by British traders in their 
own smallet -sized and cheaper- 
equipped vessels, wit inconsiderable 
pr fit to the trader, and to the great 
advantage of the revenues of this 
country. A sufficient supply of 
the raw instead ot the manufac- 
tured material, would accelerate 
the period which he savf approach- 
ing, when the natives of India 
shall be supplied with cloth made 
here of their own cotton, leaving 

to 
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io the mother country all the pro- 
fits of freight, agency, commis- 
sion, insurance, and manufacture. 
All these and many other beneficial 
results would follow an extension 
of the privileges of the private tra- 
cer, if no time was lost in taking 
tip the question to which his mo- 
tion paved the way. The hon. 
member felt himself obliged to 
bend to the high authority on the 
treasury bench, but still he would 
contend, that the document he 
moved for would answer every pur- 
pose. If it did not, however, it 
was easy for the hon. director, or 
any other person, to move for 
such further papers as might be 
deemed necessary. The declining 
to do so, and still opposing his mo- 
tion, he could not avoid thinking 
shewed a disposition to blink the 
question. 

Lord Henry Petty said, it was 
always the wish of his majesty’s 
ministers to give every species of 
information which could lead to 
any distinct objector practical con- 
clusion. It would, however, evi- 
dently appear improper, that there 
should be any discussion in that 
house, upon points of so much de- 
licacy, and which were now the 
objects of important discussions 
elsewhere. But as there could not, 
with piopriety, be any discussion 
in that house, upon those points, 
he thought it would be the best 
way of getting rid of the motion 
by proceeding to the other orders 
of the day. He, therefore, with- 
out any disrespect to the hon. al- 
derman, thought it his duty to move 
that the other orders of the day be 
now read. 

T.oid Castlereagh was of opi- 
nion, that a commercial question 
of such magnitude and importance 
to the intciests of India, and of 
this country, should not be brought 


before the house on any partial 
statement. If the question were 
to be examined by the house, it 
should be on much more general 
grounds. The principal reason, 
however, which made him concur 
with the noble lord who bad moved 
the order of the day was, that he 
must most seriously deprecate any 
discussions in this house, which 
might at all influence, or prejudice, 
the discussions upon those points 
which were now the subject of 
negotiations carrying on by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. There would be 
no use in the production of those 
p ape is if no discussion was in- 
tended, as it was in the power of 
any individual member to get the 
information that those papers 
would convey, either from one of 
the directois, or any person con- 
nected with the East-India com- 
pany. He hoped his majesty’s mi- 
nisters would proceed in those im- 
portant negotiations with all that 
temper and forbearance which was 
due to a country whose interests 
had been so long connected with 
ours j and at the same time with 
that firmness and decision which 
were due to the rights and interests 
of this country, and without which 
our commercial relations could not 
subsist, either with America or any 
other country. He should wish 
this subject to be left to his majes- 
ty’s ministers in the most compre- 
hensive manner. There was one 
idea, however, he should venture 
to suggest, whicl if he had con- 
tinued longer in office, he had in- 
tended to have carried into effect. 
He thought theie might be an ac- 
count of the Indian exports, im- 
ports, and the amount of the car- 
rying trade, laid before parliament 
annually, in the same w ay that the 
account of the exports and imports 
of Great Britain were. Such an 

annual 
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annual account would give to the 
house information of great impor- 
tance with respect to India. — Mr. 
Alderman Prinsep, after a few 
words of explanation, withdrew 
his motion. 

Mm i h ) 1 . 

Mr. Pauli moved, that an order 
of the house, of the 2/th of Jan. 
last, for the production of certain 
papers relative to the management 
of Affairs in India, be read ; w hich 
being done, the lion, member 
stated, that upwards of p months 
ago, hehadmo\ed for certain pa- 
pers, which he intended to make 
the foundation of charges against 
the marquis Wellesley 5 on the 
27th of Jan. last, he had moved 
for other papers of a similar na- 
ture ; and on the 1st Feb. an hon. 
member (Mr. Wallace) had moved 
for certain other papers, with a 
view of vindicating the noble mar- 
quis from the charges which lie 
(Mr. Pauli) intended to bring 
against him. W ithout imputing 
it as any blame to the pie.sent mi- 
nisters, he had to state it as a mat- 
ter of complaint, that though the 
papers which he had moved for 
had been ordered so long previous 
to the others, yet that those papers 
which formed the noble marquis’s 
defence, were in the hands of the 
members of the house, while those 
which he had moved for, and 
which formed the ground of charge 
against the noble marquis were, 
in a great measure, not yet on the 
table of the house. He therefore 
moved, <( that returns of the pa- 
pers contained in the order of the 
27th Jan be made foitliwith." 

Mr. I Pa! lace said, he had re- 
peatedly stated to the hon. gent, 
the reason why these papers had 
not been before produced. At the 
time the changes in administration 


were likely to take place, and that, 
of course, there was to be a great * 
alteration in the board of control, 
the gentlemen who composed that 
board thought it better to leave the 
papers, collected as they we?e, for 
the inspection of those who were 
to succeed them in office, and to 
allow them to exercise their dis- 
cretion on them. With respect to 
the papers for the defence, which 
were produced be foie the others, 
he had only to state that they were 
collected, and ready for printing, 
at the time they v ere moved for, 
and were, of course, instantly 
laid before the house. 

Mr F> v thought, that if the 
papers foi the defence were pro- 
duced, and the oiheis kept back, 
tli e matter should be explained. 

Mr. Hiley Add no ton said, that 
the papers with respect to Oude, 
were so voluminous, amounting to 
5 or (i folio volumes, that though 
they weie left ready by the former 
board of control, yet a consider- 
able time was necessarily consumed 
by the piesent board in examining 
into thorn, to ascertain whether 
they could with propriety be laid 
before the house. 

Lord Casllereagh said, that to- 
wards the close of the last session, 
when these papers were moved 
for, there was no backwaidness, 
on the part of the board, to bring 
them forward ; but they weie so 
voluminous, that it was impossible 
it could be done in the course of 
that session. When, at the com- 
mencement of this session, affairs 
took a different turn, he w r as not 
ashamed to say, that, in conse- 
quence of the changes which were 
about to take place 111 the adminis- 
tration, he, and those who then 
acted with him, left it to their suc- 
cessors to examine into these pa- 


pers, 
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pers, and consider of tiie propriety 
of gi anting them or not. 

Mr. C reeve i/ said, the papers 
would be mane out as soon as they 
possibly eonlcl 

Mr. Kerr reprobated the idea of 
gentlemen moving for papms of 
such magnitude, which were use- 
less, inasmuch as few ger lemon 
read them. He ?cp ^abated the 
practice of punjisning pipers re- 
lat’ve to the aftarrs cf In tin, under 
pr deuce of criminating the mar- 
quis Wellesley, as it dtscio e<! to 
l ho enemy much inicrrution 
which might hercalter plow mis- 
chievous to our Indian j/> ^ essions — 
r i lie «pa ition w.., ’Vo put, and 
the »eihiii order d to ho made 

fuiMiWih' 

Mr. then rose and s lid : — ■ 

S ; r, I shall trespass vci ' shortly 
on the patience of the he use, and 
I shall abstain, as much ns pr ,sible, 
from any mention of the noble 
marquis, who is the object of my 
accusation: but, sir, if I abstain 
from applying the terms I think 
the conduct of tbit noble loul 
towards the nabob of Surat me- 
rits, it will proceed from no dread 
of the violence and asperity of a 
noble lord under me (Temple), 
who i"> so ready on every occasion, 
to extend the broad shield of his 
protection, and that of hi*, cotmec- 
tumi, to the character of the late 
gov ei nor-genei al of I ndia. — Before 
1 proceed to lay the gt ouiuis for the 
cdiaige 1 have given notice of, I 
must detain the home one moment, 
and Call their attention to the 
mounds of charge already on your 
table, which will show, that the 
pipers J am this night to move far, 
c’v most essential, not otdy to es- 
tablish the oppression and injustice 
towaids the nabob of Suiat, but 
to piove a leading feature in the 
system which lord Wellesley acted 


upon from the hour of his arrival, 
until, by his removal, he was pre- 
vented from further mischief, from 
further acts of injustice and op- 
pression. -*~There are now, sir, the 
grounds of four chaiges against 
that noble lord befoie the house; 
the dethroning of the nabob of the 
Cain me, the seizure of Oude, the 
illegal appointment of Mr. Wel- 
lesley, and * l at rela'mg to the war 
and peace wnh the i,-j h of JShuit- 
pore. The first vvcis brought for- 
war t b) a right- bon gent (Mr. 
Shcrida •/ who is not now m the 
house, but who stands picked to 
the i-fiuse and the co mow n pro- 
of dm tbeenquuy. Il*> character 
is high , his acqua utance with 
this ‘-uupct so extern he, ami the 
pait he has taken r the investiga- 
tion of Indian o.iCuces so well 
known, so honour'd ie, and so con- 
spicuous, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to bring them to 
the rt collect ion of the house. I 
shall not anticipate the contents of 
the Oude papers, or say any thing 
moie as to the appointment of the 
hon. Mr, Wellesley, than that the 
declared, decided opinion of the 
Duectois is on my side, both as to 
the illegality and the expediency of 
the appointment ; nor would I 
now reveit to the conduct of the 
wai against the rajah of Bhurtpore, 
and the peace with that prince, 
bat to say, that, let his conduct be 
proved to have been ever so trea- 
cherous, ever so abandoned, ever 
so perjured, I retract not a tittle of 
my accusation against lord Welles- 
ley, for that war and for that peace. 
— By the papers that are before the 
house, the dethronement of the 
heir of the house of the ancient 
and illustrious princes of the Car- 
natic is defended, on the score of 
the treasons committed by their 
allies of the English nation > the 

seizin e 
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seizure of Oude, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Welles it) in conse- 
quence of the expediency of the 
rneasuies, and the war in Bhurtpore 
by its justice, and the peace, as a 
boon from the humanity ot the 
Jate governor-geneial. — if the pa- 
pers are granted this night that I 
shall move tor, they will contain 
the proofs of the unjust assumption 
of the rights and revenues ot a 
high and lespectable prince, the 
representative of many sovereigns, 
the faithful, unsuspected ally oi die 
English nation, against whom trea- 
son nor rebellion, nor treacheiy, 
nor the stale plea of expediency , 
can be uiged in vindication ot die 
acts. — I shall allude, Mr, to no- 
thing that has fallen noai any lion, 
or right lion. gent, in this house, 
on any former occasion $ but, sir, 
I must say', and state to this house, 
that declarations aie abroad, and in 
this house, that have exened seri- 
ous alarms, dismay, soirow, and 
I would almost say Jespan, m the 
minds ot ewiy line mend to li- 
berty, ot eveiy iitenu to jusik e. 
Jt is said, sn, that his majesty’s 
ministers are to set their laces 
against retrospects ot every kind 
as to India ; tins, sir, l never can 
credit: but should even that be 
the ease, whilst I must deeply re- 
gret the cuciunstauce as being fa- 
tal to the ends of justice, yet stiil 
I shall proceed, in a cause which 
has lost me many powctful friends, 
made me many powerful enemies ; 
a cause in fact in winch I have lost 
every thing except my consistency 
and my integrity. My object is 
retrospect, and again to show to 
bleeding, irritated India, and to Eu- 
rope, whose eyes are fixed on our 
decision, that if offences have been 
committed in India, that they will 
not pass unpunished. For what, 
air, I ask, w as the emaciated, worn- 


out Mr. Hastings brought to the 
bar of the house ot foida ? \\ . u, 
sir, to : i ill tot a punishment tin that 
gent, worn out by a 33 year-*’ icst- 
deuce in a tt epical climate r inat 
certainly, sir, was one object, but 
trilling and contempi ii le, compared 
to the other giano » bje< * , mat the 
illustrious charade* ad ui view 
who managed that nu| eaccn.. nt. 
They, sir, proclaimeu a.ouu 
their object was example, .< it 
tiieir object was, to vara a., a.c\,.e 
Indian gov errors from iujua. :e, 
fiom oppression bom agcrai.ciize- 
uient at the expto>e ci British 
faiiii and honour; tncy wete to 
h id out to the latest pcsteiiiy an 
tx.ni /le, that no talents, however 
£ * i, no chaiacier however ami- 
able in some respects, work. sTi- 
tei Lhe oppressors ct the weak, ai d 
the invaders of the uefenceic s. 
In consequence of such pi m. tpks, 
wa- Mr. Hastings brob&nt to a 
trial - inclusive of the acts in your 
statu v e inks, the impeachment of 
Mr j it . , u. foin.id a new sys- 
tem for Inman government ; that 
impeachment, sir, was a sol< mn 
decimation of the opinions oi > le 
lcprosem e:\es ot tins nation; and 
on that sy ton, the c \er-to~bc-la- 
mented lord l oi aw albs acted ; he 
scorned toennch himself or hL em- 
ployers, at the expense of P>mbh 
faith and honour; and whilst he 
Jay expiring at Ghan2ipoic, be 
could say with truth, that the 
prince oi the peasant ot Hindustan, 
fiom him never rer- Led injustice; 
from his acts, no Indian iiau ever 
cause to put on mourning II is 

worthy and hon. snccessoi , lord 
Teignmouth, followed the same 
systc-m : but, sir, with these no- 
blemen your sy stem ended ; and 
what system was adopted by a no- 
bleman who was a member of this 
house when the impeachment was 

voted. 
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voted, I shall not attempt at pre- 
sent to describe ; suffice it to say, 
the Carnatic has been seized. Chide 
divided, Furruckabad usurped, 
Surat invaded; Bundilcund, Ro- 
hillcund have exchanged their 
masters : the half of the Mahratta 
empire was added to the English 
possessions ; m shoit, from Cape 
Comoiin across to die Bay of Cam- 
bay, from the Bay of Cambay to 
Balasore roads, from ealasore roads 
to the frontiers of Tartary, hardly 
a spot is to he seen on the map of 
India, that does not bear the bloody 
characteristic mark of the East- 
Jndia company 5 and sdll no re- 
trospect, it is said, is to be had, 
as to the causes of the fatal events 
which we so much deplore. — If 
such, sir, is to be the decision of 
this house, it is only for me to bow 
with deference and respect to that 
decision j but if hope is to be con- 
veyed to India, and if a chance of 
prosperity can be entertained, I 
hope the house will grant the pa- 
peis I have this night moved for; 
and if they constitute crime, that 
this house will show to India and 
Europe, that the same principles 
that induced the decision in the 
case of Mr. Hastings, still survive 
in the British house of commons. 
I shall conclude, sir, with moving, 
* c That there be laid before this 
house ; 1 . Copies of all letters and 
enclosures between the late gov 
gen. marquis Wellesley and the 
Bombay govt, relative to the pri- 
vileges of the East-India company 
in the city of Surat, pievious to the 
assumption of the rights and reve- 
nues of a prince called the nabob 
of Surat, trom 1798 1 ° the con- 
clusion of a treaty with that prince 
in 1800 — 2 . Copies of the original 
draft, or drafts of treaties forwarded 
from Bengal to the lion. J. Duncan, 
governor of Bombay, to be entered 
into by the nabob of Surat; with 


the instructions for carrying the 
same into effect. — 3 . Copy of the 
treaty between the company of the 
nabob of Surat in 1800 . — 4 . Copy 
of the correspondence between the 
governor of Bombay and the chief 
or resident at Suiat, relating to the 
assumption of Surat. — 5 . Copy of 
the minutes of conference between 
the governor of Bombay, and the 
nabob of Surat, his buckshcc (a mi- 
nister of state) or other of his 
highness’s officers or relations du- 
ring the negotiation. — ti A return 
of the troops doing duty in the 
castle of Surat, with the di.tnou- 
tion of the several guards in Jan. 
1800 . — 7* Copies ot orders foi ihe 
embaikalion of tioops from Borrl- 
bay to Surat, from Jan. 1800 , until 
the conclusion of the treaty ; and 
of all orders from the commanding 
officers at Bombay to the officers 
commanding at Surat during the 
same period. — 8 . A return of the 
troops doing duty in the castle and 
town of Surat, with their distribu- 
tion of the several guards, & c. 
during the negotiation of the 
treaty.” 

Lord Temple , while he protest- 
ed against sucli voluminous pro- 
ductions without any specific rea- 
son being assigned, declared, that 
ou the pari of his noble friend, the 
marquis Wellesley, he courted the 
enquiry. In the present instance, 
the papers w'ere moved for, merely 
for the purpose of fishing out a 
charge against his noble friend. 
He was, however, anxious that the 
papers should be brought forward, 
and that the marquis Wellesley’s 
conduct should be investigated ; 
indeed, he conceived, that it would 
now be doing no more than justice 
to that noble lord. With regard 
to Surat, he would state how that 
place w r as particularly circumstan- 
ced. Previous to 1753 , the nabob- 
ship of Surat had been, for many 
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years, in the possession of one 
family. In 17 $9 > a treaty was 
made with the then nabob, by 
which the castle and fleet of Surat 
were put into the possession of the 
English j and in 1800, the marquis 
Wellesley entered into a tieaty 
with the nabob, by which the 
latter was allowed greater privile- 
ges, and a greater extent of terri- 
tory, tliau he had had for a consi- 
derable time before, together with 
a yearly stipend of a lack of 
rupees. The conduct of the mar- 
quis with respect to Surat would 
be found irreproachable. — Hi-* lord- 
ship then read as part of his speed l, 
a resolution of thanks by the court 
of directors to marquis Wellesley 
for the very service which was the 
subject of the present motion. 
He concluded by saying, that if the 
hon. mover had any regard for, 
and wished to serve and oblige, 
marquis Wellesley, he would ad- 
vise him to pursue his enquiry $ 
and, if he had any regard for him- 
self, he would advise him to put 
his motions in his pocket. 

Mr. Hiley Addington observed, 
that when it was said by him, or 
his noble friend, that they did not 
mean to oppose the production of 
the papers, it was not to be under- 
stood that they meant more than 
such papers as were proper to be 
laid before the house. He then 
adverted to the transactions con- 
cerning Surat, and concluded by 
informing the house, that when 
.these papers were produced, it 
would be necessary to bi ing forward 
a great many more, the printing 
of which would take up nmeli 
time. 

Lord Folkestone thought there 
was sufficient ground laid for the 
motion. It appeared from the 
Statement of the noble loid, that 
the noble marquis had given some- 


thing to this prince. If he had 
done so gratuitously, what right 
had he to assume such a power to 
himself? If he gave this to the 
prince of Surat, he must have 
taken it from some person else. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe rose, 
and said : — As the noble lord and 
my right hon. friend have correct- 
ly stated the relative situation be- 
tween the company and the nabob 
of Surat, it will not be necessary 
to go over the same ground . I v. ill 
therefore coniine myself to point- 
ing out how far the subject of tlm 
lion, gent.’s cliaige against the 
noble maiquis is connected witn 
Guickwar. And here it may be 
necessary to stale, for the informa- 
tion of those gentlemen who have 
neither time nor inclination to look 
into Indian subjects, that the 
Guickwar is one of the Mahrntta 
chiefs who hold a part of Guzze- 
rat as a tributary to the Peishwa. 
In 1^80, general Goddard, who 
commanded a Bengal detachment 
on the western side of India, 
conquered a part of Gnzzeiat, 
and placed Futty Sing, the head 
of the Guickwar family, in pos- 
session of the country, declanng 
him independent of the Poonnh 
Durbar. Mr. Andcrsonwas sent, 
in J/81, to conclude a peace with, 
the Mahrattasjt and experienced 
some difficulty with the Madajce 
Scindia, about the proposed inde- 
pendency of Futty Sing ; but it 
was at last settled, and the country 
ceded to him by gen. Goddard w^a 
guaranteed by the 8th aiticle of the 
treaty of Sul bey, subject only to 
the peisheush, or quit-rent. On 
the death of Futty Sing, tw ; o bio- 
thers started as competitors; and 
on that occasion, sir John Shoi-e 
contended tint the company had 
a light tointeiferc, and vveie bound 
to support the Guickwar^ in con- 


sequence 
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sequence of the treaty of Subrv. 
Gov Duncan in 1S0T having ob- 
tained from the nabob of Surar the 
sovere gntv of that ci fy tor the 
India company, applied to the 
Guickwartn rehuqmdi his claim of 
cho'o e , or tiibute, a**d grant to the 
company 10 or 12 miles of territory 
round the city of Surat (to prevent 
the dtspn es which had frequently 
ccem- ni fro’Ti < intending parties; 
and wh\ n Ouvindkow readily con- 
sen*dio, wirli warm professions 
for ilv Engudi. and made no other 
tot ,.s tor the region than to ic- 
qneM he ought have a hnudre 1 
B jrnlxi v** sepo"v s as an honorary body 
crmtJ. When tins cession was 
m:\de, it was thought prudent not 
to take possession of the country, 
as it might start a difficulty m the 
negotiation then carrying on at 
Poonah by the go\ernot -general. 
Govindkow dying, the eldest son 
took possession of the mnsnud. 
Pie was soon dethroned by his bro- 
ther ; who in a short time was dis- 
placed by the officers of the father, 
and the eldest son again appointed 
to the succession, with a minister 
to manage the affairs of the Guz- 
zeiat. At this peiiod both patties 
courted the British power, and a 
voluntary offer was made to the 
Bombay govei nraont, to confirm 
the ccsd >n of terittoiy, and tne re- 
linquishment of chonie which had 
been formerly made by the father. 
The consequence of the^e pro- 
ceedings is, that the city of Surat, 
whit h contains upwards of 800,000 
inhabitants, and had for many years 
hem in a state of constant broils 
and disturbance, from the city 
being under the government of four 
parties, the Nabob, the English, 
the Peishwa, and the Guickwar, is 
now placed entirely under the ser- 
vants of the India company, who 
preserve internal tranquillity, and 


theeb v is increasing fast in riche* and 
population. — Now , sir, i beg leave 
to ask rhe house, whether, in these 
transactions, the slightest blame can 
be cast on t he gov ernor-gen . who had 
little more to do than to approve or 
disapprove, the measures of the 
Bombay government* What has 
been stated bv the noble lord is per- 
fectly true, that fot upwards of fifty 
years the company have invaiiably 
interfered in the appointments of all 
the nabobs of Sir;r ; and the nabob 
set up in 1/00, sat on the musund 
tor \ ('ii years, withou* any apptoval 
from the mogul, ami held his power 
entirely under the authority of 
the Bombay go\ eminent; and I 
vent me to assure the house, that if 
they peruse all die records of the 
India house, that they will not find 
any matter that can throw more 
light upon the subject of Surat, 
than the members present are now 
in possession of. The hon. gent, 
who stands forward as the accuser 
of loid Wellesley, has now laid 
two charges upon the table, namely, 
the business of Bhurtpore and of 
Surat ; the house will judge how 
far they deserve the name of charges. 
What I complain of is, the extra- 
ordinary mode of proceeding in 
this attack. The hon. gent, was 
no sooner seated, than he gave no- 
tice of his intention to accuse the 
late governor- general of certain of- 
fences, and moved for papers re- 
specting Oude ; but, passing them 
by, he calls for papers of finance, 
to prove the company had violated 
an act of parliament. Finding this 
ground not tenable, he return** 
again to the marquis, in the man- 
ner the house has lately witnessed. 
The greatest enemy of lord Wel- 
lesley will admit his government 
was marked by many instances of 
zeal, energy, talent, and ability, 
which never were excelled in that 

part 
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part of the world, and I fear never 
will be equalled. To this I must add, 
that the breath of scandal never 
tainted his character with the slight- 
est suspicion against the most incor- 
rupt honoui and integrity. 1 : is a fact 
known to ail India, that he quitted 
the government with as clean hands 
as lie took possession of it. Hard, 
very hard, is it upon such a charac- 
ter, after having for six or seven 
years executed the arduous duties of 
the most consequential office a sub- 
ject can be placed in, to the best 
of his judgment, with no other 
object in view than what he con- 
ceived would eventually turn out 
to the benefit of his employers, to 
the advantage of his country, and 
finally load to the permanent peace 
and tranquillity ot India $ to find 
himself assailed on his anhal with 
such charges as have this day been 
dwelt on by the hon. member ! 
Let not the house conclude, from 
what they have heard, that no en- 
quiry has been made into the con- 
duct of the late governor-general. 
The board of commissioners, and 
the court of directors, have not 
been neglectful of tins part of tlieir 
duty. Every transaction of the 
government-general has been mi- 
nutely scrutinized and investigated. 
If the noble lord who was lately at 
the head of the board, was in hi^ 
place, I should with confidence 
appeal to him, whether in the 
course of the voluminous dis- 
patches sent to India, there ap- 
pealed any favour, partiality, or 
affection * The executive body ot 
the India company, wheie the law 
has placed the power and right to 
censure or approve, have with firm- 
ness expressed their sentiments on 
every measure that did not meet 
their appiobation ; now, sir, under 
these circumstances, I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that if there 


were any grounds for further in- 
quiry, either wnii a view to a civil 
suit or criminal pi execution, the 
king’s mimsters, oi ih.L court of di- 
rectors, would have left so impor- 
tant a busmen to the honourable 
gentleman wno lias undertaken th£ 
task. But, supposing the late ad- 
ministration had felt a desire to 
screen lord We/h , L -y ; is it likely 
that the new admims* u imn will 
follow their example, if, when 
they have tune to look over the re- 
cords, the) see cause for further 
proceedings ? And in that case, an 
enquiry will come foiward with 
that weight of charactei which be- 
longs to them, and under the in- 
fluence of official situation : and in 
such an event there will not be a 
dissenting voice to any investiga- 
tion they may think proper to pro- 
pose to parliament. With lespect 
to the pioduction of the papers 
moved lor, 1 shall only say, that 
they ought to be carefully examined 
before they are produced to the 
public eye. 

Mi. Hi/cy Addington stated in 
explanation, that a considerable 
poition of the contents of the pa- 
pers, if the motion should be car- 
ried, ought to t>e withheld, and 
suggested the propriety ot giving 
the board of control a disci etion- 
ary power to that effect. 

Dr. Laurence said, he felt dis- 
posed to give every ciedit to mar- 
quis Weiledey for the eneigy with 
which he had conducted his Indian 
administiation; but he could not 
help feeling als*, and the impres- 
sion was augmented by the ground* 
upon which the production of pa- 
pers wa- opposed, that there was 
such a piesurrlption ot delinquency 
made out, as would justify him m 
voting for ihe motion. 

Mr. Secretary Fox thought him- 
self called onto uotice, in a lew 

woids. 
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words, what had fallen from the 
nobie baronet. If the lion, baronet 
meant that he had comejnto office 
without any improper desire to 
serve either one or other party, 
he was correct. It he were called 
on to state, taking the sy-tem pui- 
sued by the two noble marquisses, 
Wellesley and Cornwallis, as ge- 
neral principles, which of the two 
he liked best ? he should say, the 
latter, as being most agreeable to 
the principles laid down by this 
house, and most to the ciedit and 
benefit of the East-India company. 
If again he were asked as to his 
opinion of the delinquency of mar- 
quisWellesley, he should say he had 
none. He had not yet formed it, 
and if he had, this was not the 
time to dcclaio it. When the 
time came, he should act as the 
case seemed to require. The light 
lion, secretaiy defied any one to 
prove, that he had cither in or out 
of pai liament, either directly or in- 
directly, given encouragement to 
the hon.gent. (Mr. Pauli) to pro- 
ceed in his piescnt endeavours to 
obtain a parliamentary enquiry : 
lie took some share of blame to 
himself for having, of late years, 
paid too little attention to India 
ail aiis. With regard to enquiries, 
tending to crimination, he thought 
it, generally speaking, better for 
the ministry to abstain from inter- 
fering, and to leave the task to 
ether members of the house. He 
thought such questions were best 
discussed when no weight was lent 
to the accusation, except what it 
derived from the individual who 
preferred it, and from the cause of 
truth. 

Mr. Huddlestone , after what had 
fallen from an hon. baronet in the 
com -.e of this debate, thought it 
proper to state, that the court of 
directors of the East-India com- 


pany had no objection to the pro- 
duction of any papers that might 
be thought necessary to an enquiry 
into the late procee kfigs in India, 
and that they did not apprehend 
any ill consequei ces from the pub- 
lication of the papers moved for. 
He was induced to say this, le^t it 
should be supposed, that what had 
been so strongly expressed by the 
hon. baronet, » expecting marquis 
Wellesley, were the sentiments 
of the directors, with respect to 
the administration of that noble- 
man. 

Sir T. Metcalfe said, he had not 
been delivering ins opinion in the 
house as a director of the East- 
India company, but exercising his 
judgment as a piivate member of 
parliament. 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, that 
from the matin ei in which the 
lion, baronet had expiessed himself, 
lie might well be construed to be 
delivering a more extended opinion 
than his own. He had, however, 
stood alone in the court of directoi s, 
as the panegyrist of marquis Wel- 
lesley, wdio.se conduct the directois 
disapproved, and considered ex- 
tremely detrimental to the interests 
of the company. The circumstance 
of the couit having been obliged to 
send out another noble marquis, to 
remedy the injurious measure's of 
his predecessot, was a sufficient 
circumstance to prove the necessity 
of an enquiry. There weie seve- 
ral papers connected with the late 
Indian administration, which ought 
to be before the house, and which 
the East-India company would be 
very happy to see investigated, par- 
ticularly one, to which he could not 
at present give a proper title, but it 
was expressive of the opinion of 
the court of diiectors on the govern- 
ment of India. It was intended to 
have sent out this paper to which 
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Jhe alluded, but its tiamnnssion had 
been prevented by big!) authority. 
After the suspicions winch Were 
abroad, t lie house was bound to 
look the tiling m the face, and the 
country required it. 

Mr Pauli replied, at considerable 
1 *n<;ih, to the different speaker, 
and called loudly on the house to 
notice the protection extended to 
save lord V/Hltsley by a pirt of 
the admin i >t ration, (lie alluded 
pi inci pally to had Temple ,md Aid. 

3 I. Adding # on ) lie hoped, he 
KiuJ, thelu use would notice U, the 
public he was s\u*e would, and the 
manner he had been deserted by 
those who had tai en a part for- 
me. ly to 01 mg d is nobleman to 
j mi ire But ins pimcipal reply 

was directed to the Hon. bart. (sir 
T. Metcalfe) who had advised him 
(Air*. Pauli) to abandon the piose- 
cutiou. He stated that not only 
would he proceed, but that it v. as 
known to the tight hon. sc notary 
(Mi. Fox) that he had still itvo 
charges to picfer, of ,t most •-erions 
mtuie, against lord Wellesley, for 
the seizuie of Fmruhabtd, and for 
piofase, wasteful, unauthorized 
expenditure of the revenues com- 
mitted tohis ciiaige, and for apply • 
ing to his own u-e huge sums of 
flic public money, contrary to the 
act of parliament burnt mg the al- 
lowances of the gov ei nor-general 
to 2:3, OCX)/, per annum, and to the 
use of the houses of the company 
abroad. That the single article of 
“ Dui bar clutges” in the time of 
extreme distiess for money, and ail 
The departments of the somce in 
an ear, exceeded by 100,000/. per 
annum, the most pioluse expendi- 
ture of any of his predecessors. 
That the sum squandeted away uu- 
nccessaiily would be found, on in- 
vestigation, to exceed two millions 
of pounds sterling. The hon. gent. 
Vui,, 8. X F 


concluded bv saying, that he find 
hoped many g melons minds would 
have been lounJ., to have shaied w ith 
him the toils of bunging to justice 
this nobleman, so highly piotected, 
and that he did not vet despair, 
after seeing what two directors had 
stated this evening. However, 
it le f t with but one voice moie in 
the house, lie would iceord on the 
journals of paihament hit sense of 
the* conduct of marquis Weivsiey j 
and posuuity would seeihe chaiges, 
and enumr.* into the causes that had 
pi evented hi, being lr ought to pu- 
nishment 

Air. Helh^U ij Pole 33oes the 
hon. gent mean to say, that the 
noble manioc has misapply d the 
public money for Ins ownadvan- 
tage > 

Mr. Pauli. I mean to say that he 
expended Luge sums of money, 
contrary to the act of paihament, 
for his oan convenience. Ins own 
show, and splendour. 

Mr. W. Pole felt it necessary to 
ask t lie hon. gent, again, wdielher 
he meant to state that tho noble 
ma.qms had diveiUxi the public 
money tohifc own private ptupo-c* 
and advantage ? 

Air. Paul! repeated, that his 
charge was, that the public mo'vy 
was expended tor nuipows of ion- 
vemctice splendent, and show. 

Mi . IF. Pole. Does the hon. gent, 
mean to bung forward a charge of 
peculation ; He lm stated hn in- 
tention of makn.g a now charge, 
and 1 eepvct a chit met explanation. 
Th.a is the fust time khut the brcatji 
of calumny has < laic a so to accuse 
marqim Wellesley 

Air Pauli did not mean to accuse 
the noble marquis of peculation, 
but lepeated Ins charge, that he had 
applied the public money for his 
own convenience, splendour, and 
show. 


Mr 
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Mr. W. Pole, I must understand, 
then, that the lion. gent, means to 
say, that the noble marquis has 
misapplied the public money tor 
public pm poses. I can easily con- 
ceive that he may mean to say, tint 
too much uione) has been expended 
on the palace of Calcutta, 01 that 
the guaid had been unnecessarily 
increased 5 but I still wish to know 
whether lie means to say that mar- 
quis Wellesley has used the public 
money for his own private advan- 
tage * r lhe house will le.el the jus- 
tice of my request ot a distinct an- 
swer to this question. 

Mr. Paul!. I mean distinctly to 
charge maiquis Wellesley with 
wasteful, profuse, unauthorized, 
extravagant expenditure of the 
public money, and with misappli- 
cation of the same to purposes cen- 
tral y to law. 

The Sp^il rr then put the ques- 
tion on the seveiul motions, for the 
pi eduction of papers, as made by 
the hon. mover m the early stage of 
the debate ; when 

Mr. //. /hiding ton proposed as 
an amendment, that the woids, 

‘‘ so tar as these vaiious documents 
may be disclosed, without preju- 
dice to the public service,” ought 
be added to tl.eouginal motion. 

Mr. Pauli thought the object of 
this amendment, by withholding 
what ihe right hon. gent, might 
ehuse to consider s' ate sccieK, 
wolild be a gieat impediment to 
obtaining neeessaiy ink i imuioii. 

Air. IPiUuJhnc uitd, he felt 
jealous of the sW mu of secret y 
which was creeping into p'aetue; 
he hoped this amendme nt would 
*iot be considered as a ptecedent, 
as theie was no <vlculat»ng upon 
the extent of the mischief that 
might arise from the | raetice of 
adding amendments of tins Lind. , 
Mr. IP slddhigton re pi led, that 


what it was wished to withhold, 
merely related to ceitain paper* 
respecting the Indian coast, not re- 
levant to the point intended to 
be elucidated — The question a*, 
amended was then put and earned. 

Match ] Qth. 

Mr. Ilihif slddington, pursuant t® 
1 is none e of y esterday, ro.e to make 
hi > p. oiin-eil motion respecting the 
pc. pels that had been lately oideied 
to be laid hefoie the house, relative 
to the U.i j ih of Bhuitpore. It uas 
not his u lemion to effect in any 
dcgiee the general natuie of that 
ouiei, ot to move foi an)’ thing new 
on the subject. The object ot hi* 
motion was merely ot a veibal mi- 
ni i r, and oi ig, mated, as he conceiv ed, 
in an omission in the teims of the 
motion bv winch the papeis had 
been oiden d to be pioduccd. On 
the goneial piinciple that nothing 
should be laid before the house that 
might ptove pu judicial to the pub- 
lic sttvtce and ink icsts, he wished 
to iniiodivV a lesuiction to tins 
elfett in the said order, as parts of 
those papers might be highly im- 
impiopei to be made public. He 
did not <n the same tune make this 
propusdu n tmm any ceitam con- 
vution But these was t aiy thing 
imjMopei in thow p.»peis, though 
In had a g^nend i upiession that it 
might be so , not having poured 
them m as to a^enam this circum- 
stance. The right hon. member, 
without appiehending any oppo- 
si ion, tested chiefly on the ground 
of Ins motion being not unprece- 
dented j lot which puipose, he 
quoted the teims of the motion 
made foi papeis respecting India, 
also m June ISOd, by an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Kancis) now in his place. 
The order for the production of the 
papers, relative to the Rajah of 
Bhurpore, having been therefor© 

read 
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read, be moved ee that the said order 
may only extend to such parts of 
the said papeis, as may be disclosed 
without prejudice to the public 
jseivice. — On the question being 
put. 

Mr, Francis rose and said : Mr. 
Speaker ; l flatter myself that the 
part, which I hold myself bound 
to take with regard to the present 
motion, will not be attributed by 
the right lion. gent, to personal dis- 
respect, or to any doubt about the 
purity of his intentions. I can 
assuie him tint my opposition to it 
i, founded on a very different pun- 
eiple. This declaration is sincere 
and ought to be unecessary. lly 
^ ielding to make it, I cannot but 
feel that [ submit to some sort of 
degradation. It looks like an apo- 
log/, winch no man ought to make, 
for doing any duty incident to his 
station, and si ill more to the trust 
that belongs to it. Such however 
is the prevailing fashion of these 
feeble times. I comply with it 
now, but I protest against it. The 
best of us, 1 fear, have enough to 
ask pardon for, without requesting 
to be forgiven for any virtue we 
have left. But, even in that sense, 
the solicitation fails. He, who con- 
fesses in any form that he has no 
confidence in himself, will never 
obtain the confidence of others, and 
lea-,t of all by phrases and protesta- 
tions. An order was made, on the 
1 1 th of this month, for the 
production of papers relative to 
the Rajah of Bhuitpore, a person 
whose country, if he has any, is in 
the heart of the peninsula of In- 
dia, and whose name was never 
heard of in England until we were 
informed, by a multitude of private 
letters from lord Lake's head quar- 
ters, and from Calcutta, tiiat the com- 
mander in chief had laid siege to 
Blmifpore, had made five attempts 

f ¥2 


successively to carry the place by 
storm or assault,- had been as of ten 
repulsed with an immense slaugh- 
tei of our troops, particularly of the 
Europeans, and had at last conclud- 
ed an accommodation with the Ra- 
jah, on worse terms than he might 
have obtained in the first instance, 
without a siege, without the loss of 
one drop of blood, or injury to the 
honour of the Biitish arms in the 
eyes of the natives. These are the 
facts, into which I understand that 
some enquiry is to be made or pro- 
posed lieieafter. That question is 
not bcfoie us now. Of course 
I shall not meddle with it. The 
object, to which I shall endeavour 
to draw your attention, is of far 
othei extent and importance, than 
any tiling that concerns the produce 
tion ol these papers. It is the dan-* 
gerous practice, which has, in fact, 
prevailed within these two years 
only, without due consideration, or 
even notice, but which, if now 
confirmed upon debate, will be es-* 
tablished as a precedent for ever, 
I mean, sir, the discretion left with 
the king’s ministers, to produce or 
withhold any part of the papers 
ordered by this house, or in effect 
to comply with the order, or to de- 
feat or elude the intention of the 
house, juai. as they think ft, or in 
whatever degree it may suit their 
own purposes to evade it. No rea- 
sonable man, I think, can suspect 
me of applying so extensive an in- 
feience or of imputing so criminal 
a purpose as this, to the motion im- 
mediately before us. The case of 
t lie mjah of Bburpore is too remote, 
too inconsiderable, and too slightly 
connected with any personal inte- 
rest here, to warrant a suspicion 
that the boaid of control has an 
intention or desire to withhold any 
of the papers, relative to this rajah, 
which were ordered a week ago. 

Neither 
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Neither do I believe, that the noble 
marquis, whose conduct is in ques- 
tion, or any of his friends, leel 
much concern in, the present mo- 
tion, or that they care at ail how it 
is decided. This, sir, is exactly the 
situation, in which I should be glad 
to argue the question : that is, to be 
at liberty to dismiss the pai licular 
case, and to consider nothing but 
the general precedent. All I desire is, 
that the house may recollect and 
remember, that it is sometimes 
under favourable circumstances, 
and still oftener in cases, which are 
thought of no consequence, and pass 
without observation, that danger- 
ous precedents are established. 
They are ndt instantly regarded, 
because they have no immediate 
operations, and the remote conse- 
quences are not foreseen. But 
they thrive in silence, and grow 
under neglect, while they appear to 
be forgotten. Bad examples aie 
prolific. They increase and multi- 
ply, and never fail to bring loilh 
fruit in due season. Bad men will 
resou to them liereaf.er, and turn 
them to pui poses which they who 
originally gave the example, or set 
the precedent, never thought of — 
This is an English, much more 
than an Indian question The 
fundamental privileges ot th is home, 
and through us the rights and 
privileges of the commons of 
this united .Kingdom aie involved 
in it. The right lion. gent, 
pioposes that the orders alieady 
made shall extend to such parts 
only of the papers in question, as 
may be disclosed without pie- 
judice to the public service, and 
this clause or condition, he sujs, has 
been attached to eveiy order for 
Indian papers, that. has been made 
in the present, or in the last session 
of parliament. Jt in true, the 
practice, I believe, began with, me, 
and very much against my will, in 


the «session of' 1804, though I dit! 
not then weigh the consequences 
of u so carefully as I ought to ha\ e 
done. I ) iclded unadvhe/jfy, but 
not w ithout remonstrance, to a pie- 
teniion, which 1 ought to have op- 
posed. The noble lord (Castle- 
leagh), m every successive instance, 
assured me that he would not con- 
sent to tiny motion for Indian pa- 
pers, without the addition of this 
clause, bo 1 submitted to his powd- 
er against my judgment j be- 
cause otherwise none of 4 he papers 
I moved for would have been grant- 
ed. Since that, the practice ha* 
prevailed and gained ground i and,„ 
if it be not effectually resisted now, 
will never be disputed hereafter. 
A discretion to judge of the extent 
of the obedience due to an order of 
this house is said to be necessaiy to 
be lodged somewhere out of the 
house, tor fear of prejudice to the- 
public service. By whom is this, 
decree ionary power contended foi } 
By the ministers ot the crown. In 
•whose hands it is vested ? In the 
same nnnheis. And who is to 
judge, or indeed vvno can possibly 
know, whether the discretion, so 
uaimed, U* ically and Loud Jids 
governed, in its application anti 
exorcise, by its own pretended prin- 
ciple ? Are fLeie no other pur- 
poses to which such a power may 
be applied? What check have 
) on over it? In what form is 
discretion to be controlled? By 
what evidence can it be convicte4 
of Jjr criminal abuse ? The cir- 
. cutnstances must be flagrant indfeed, 
in which a guilty intention can be 
brought home to any man, whom 
you leave to his judgment, and 
who says he has acted to the best of 
it. No reasonable man would deny, 
nor in fact was it ever disputed, 
that cases are possible, in which a 
general order may include some 
particular papers, or passages* 
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Fof the public service, ought 
not to be disclosed. But are the 
same ministers, who are to execute 
the order, the proper persons to be 
consulted, in the first instance, how 
far they ought to obey it? It is to 
be Jett to them to frame the order 
upon themselves with such qualifi- 
cations perhaps, as may enable 
them to defeat the intention of the 
house, to suppress the most mate- 
rial evidence, and make it impos- 
sible to convict the most notorious 
offender, while the. very persons, 
who do all this, are sheltered and 
screened from detection, by their 
own exceptions grafted on an order, 
which they ought to obey without 
reserve? The true parliamentary 
principle, and which in fact has 
governed the practice of the House 
of Commons until very lately, was 
stated to you, last night, by one of 
the most virtuous and respectable 
members that this house possesses 5 
I mean the hon representative of 
Yorkshire, whom I am sorry not to 
see in his place. He said that the 
course to be observed in the sup- 
posed case, as it always had been, 
was, not to trust ministers with the 
previous right of selection ; but to 
oblige them to come to parliament 
and state the fact; If they thought 
that any papers, included in the 
general order, contained matter of 
information, which the house itself 
would not think it right to divulge. 
Undoubtedly,, sir, such cases of 
necessity require confidence in the 
executive government. There 
must be a discretion confided some- 
where $ and, if the House of Com- 
mons. does not think this or that 
ministry tit to be trusted with it, 
they ought not to suffer such per- 
sons to be ministers. A reasonable 
and necessary confidence would not 


be withheld. On that side there it 
no danger. But let it never be for- 
gotten, that jealousy of ministers ia 
aprevailingandalmostafundamentai 
principle of the Hou e of Commons, 
and that confidence in them is, in’al- 
most every instance, nothing more 
than a specific exception to the 
principle. This general reasoning, 
in my opinion, is strong in itself, 
and irresistible on its own mere 
principle. If any man thinks it 
wants illustration, let him apply 
it to the case of an impeachment. 
But first let him call to mind 
what an impeachment is, in its true 
parliamentary sense. I say that the 
capacity of this house to impeach 
any man, whom they think guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanours, 
is the right hand of the House of 
Commons, and the most powerful 
weapon placed in that hand by tb* 
constitution of this kingdom, for 
the defence of all our own rights, 
and privileges in the first instance, 
and ultimately for the protection 
of the people. In tha ancient par- 
liamentary language of this house, 
I say, that € * an impeachment is 
virtually the voice of every particu- 
lar subject of thi9 kingdom, cry- 
ing out against an oppression, by 
which every member of that body 
is equally wounded.”* We cannot 
abdicate this right even for our- 
selves, without ceasing to be a 
House of .Commons ; much less 
can we abandon the duties attached 
to the right, without breach of 
trust to our constituents, and to all 
the commons of the kingdom. 
Now, sir, of what avail is it to 
impeach, if- the evidence can bo 
withheld from us, or garbled or 
selected from us ? and that per- 
haps by the very person?, who are 
the objects of the prosecution, or 

bjr 
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by others intimately connected with 
them in relation, in friendship, or 
by office, peihapa by their associ- 
ates, and possibly by their accom- 
plices } Uhe.se are some only of 
^tbe consequences to which the 
present motion, if it should now be 
made a precedent, is liable. It, 
with the conviction I feel on the 
whole of the question, I did not 
oppose it to the utmost of my 
power, I should deserve to pass for 
one of the meanest and basest of 
mankind, and I should know that 
I deserved it. I therefore declare, 
that I shall take the sense of the 
house on the question, if the right 
honourable gentleman should per- 
sist in pressing it. Nay, I shall 
not stop there. If the question 
should be carried, I will take the 
earliest opportunity, and the most 
effectual course I can, to bi ing it 
again under the consideration of 
the house. 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, he 
had considered his motion so much 
a matter of course, that if he hnd 
in his contemplation any possible 
'objection to it, he should have 
intruded on the house by stating 
the grounds on which he made it. 
It was not the present board of 
control that made the precedent. 
They found it, and in a motion 
made by the hon. gent, himself 
last sessions. The hon. member 
had done him the justice to allow 
that he had no improper mo- 
tive in making this motion. He 
thanked him lor his good opinion, 
and hoped, that on this occasion 
he had acted under the influence 
of no improper bias. But even 
supposing this were the case, and 
that fropi attachment to the noble 
marquis he should be anxious to 
keep back any information from 
the house, could he be supposed 
possessed of that influence neces- 


sary to succeed in such a hopeless 
attempt ? Could he be supposed 
to have influence enough with all 
the members of the board, to be 
able to keep back evidence, from 
such motives, and on do flimsy a pre- 
text ? The conduct of the board, 
in the whole 'of this business, had 
shewn their sentiments to be very 
different. They bad not refused 
a single paper that had been asked. 
But, however willing the board 
might be to withhold any infor- 
mation on the grounds alleged, 
was it in their power to do so 
without incurring disgrace ? Were 
there not members in that house 
sufficiently acquainted with those 
documents, to know whether any 
of them were withheld ? Would 
the directors permit any such con- 
nivance on the part of the board, 
without making such remonstrances 
as would expose the motives of 
their conduct ? Such a discre- 
tionary power he thought, might 
with safety be invested in the board. 
Their responsibility was a pledge 
to the house, that such a discre- 
tionary power was not likely to be 
abused, and it was a power that had 
always been given. 

Lord Folkestone by no means 
agreed with the right hon. mem- 
ber who had brought forward this 
motion, that such a discretionary 
power could be lodged with safety 
in the hands of i.ny board. Should 
they be invested with this power, 
they might make any use of it they 
pleased, and at the same time not 
be responsible. He did not con- 
sider precedent as a good argument 
in favour of this measure. . Such 
precedents were not to be followed, 
for if the measure itself was bad, 
it could not be justified by any 
precedent, and to adopt it would b* 
only adding another precedent tor 
a bad measure. The diacretionary 

power 
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|M»wer he would allow to reside 
in his majesty’s ministers, but be 
would by no means concede such 
a power to any board whatever. 
And even this discretionary power 
he insisted was only given to minis- 
ters on certain terms $ they were 
not invested at large with such, 
powers, but were entitled to come 
to the house and state their objec- 
tions to production of any parti- 
cular paper, or any part of a paper 
on public grounds, and the house 
relying on their responsibility, 
were entitled to sustain their objec- 
tions 5 but such an extended discre- 
tionary power as was proposed 
by this motion, invested without 
any control, even in ministers, 
would be extremely dangerous, 
and if not granted to them, how 
could it be reconciled with pro- 
priety to grant it to any board 
whatever ? The fair and open 
way, he thought, for gentlemen to 
follow on this occasion, was, after 
perusing the papers, and finding 
some parts of them of a nature not 
to be laid before the house, to 
come down and avow it, and re- 
ceive permission, on tlieir respon- 
sibility, to withhold them. The 
argument the right hon. member 
iiad used in favour of his motion 
made more against it than for it $ 
for if he had not pei used the pa- 
peis, how could he know that they 
contained any thing that was not 
proper to be laid before the house ? 
While he avowed his ignorance 
of this circumstance, nothing could 
be more improper than so ex- 
tended a discretionary power. 
He hoped the hon. gent, who had 
opposed the motion would per- 
severe in his intention to take the 
sense of the house upon it. 

Mr. Francis in explanation, said, 
that in his motion of June 1805, 
Jie had introduced no such discre- 


tionary power. - It had been in* 
troduced by others, and be had 
been induced to accede to it, or 
otherwise lose the object of his 
motion. He did not, therefore, 
the less condemn the practice. 

Mr. Secretary Fox found himself 
involved in some difficulty on this 
occasion. The precedent had been 
established last year. If a question 
had been started upon it then, or 
if it was a new question now, he 
could have do difficulty in saying, 
that he should prefer adheting to 
the old practice of leaving minis- 
ters on such occasions, to act on 
their general responsibility. He 
admitted that there were two ways 
in which a discretionary power 
might be given to ministers : the 
first was, as a noble lord opposite 
(lord Folkestone) had very justly 
stated, when ministers came dow n 
to the house, and representing in 
general terms the prejudice it 
would be to the public service to 
communicate more particular in- 
formation on any subject, they 
were permitted on their respon- 
sibility to withhold this information. 
The other, which perhaps was the 
more recent way of the two, was 
restricting any order of the house 
for information, in such terms as 
beforehand admitted the ministers 
to withhold it as discretion, without 
assigning any reason, or taking no- 
tice of the particular article, such 
matters as they might judge expe- 
dient. At the same time, he should 
observe, that there was no such ma- 
terial difference between the ordi- 
nary discretion exercised by minis- 
ters, when called on to produce 
papers, and that contained by the 
present motion. The orders of 
the house were generally for copies 
or extracts of the papers called for. 
Who were to give these extracts, 
but the ministers who exercised 
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tUtfir discretipn in withholding such 
parts, the discovery of which might 
be injurious to the public service ? 
•Here,, however, the papers were 
not in one or two confidential hands 
alone, but in those of a variety 
of persons who would quickly dis- 
cover if the discretion demanded 
was abused. The agieeing to the 
motion therefore, in this case, was 
not a consideration of great impor- 
tance, or rather it was one of no 
importance at all. As he had al- 
ready said, if this were a new 
question he should incline to ob- 
ject to the motion j but consider- 
ing that similar additions had been 
made to all the orders on this sub- 
ject, not only during h<>t session, 
bnt two nights ago, m the case of 
Surat, without being seriously ob- 
jected to, he would rather recom- 
mend to his hon. friend (Mr. Fran- 
cis) to withdraw his opposition, 
he (Mr. Fox) saying, that if a new 
case should occur, in which the 
objection was made, he should sup- 
port it. The responsibility, he 
thought, would not be very different, 
with or without the words. He 
had seen cases in which papers had 
been produced at the discretion of 
those in whose hands they were, 
the production' of which, if by 
motion in this house, he should 
have opposed. He father thought 
in this case,, where so large a pro- 
duction was called to be made, the 
discretion might be allowed. 

Mr. Bankes thought it incum- 
bent on the house to put an end, 
as kwm as possible, to bad prece- 
dents, as well as to avoid creating 
any. Should the present question 
be carried, it would strengthen the 
forfaer piecedeuts, and render them 
still more dangerous. They were 
not to regard it as relative to In- „ 
dia only, but as applicable to any 
other case that might come before 
the house. He was a little sur- 


prized at the manner in which the 
right hon. secretary of state had 
just expressed himself : he had 
owned that he supported it only 
because there was a precedent for 
it, and that if it were a new ques- 
tion he would reject it $ such a 
piecedent should, therefore, be 
done away as soon as possible. 
The hon. gent, suggested the pro- 
priety of withdrawing the motion 
till his right hon. triend should 
have an oppoitunity of examining 
the paper.-* ; and if he should find 
any pait that could not be safely 
produced, he pledged himself to 
support this motion upon the state- 
ment of that speciiic ground. 

Lord H. petty concuned with 
the noble lord who had spoken, 
that the species of responsibility 
which he had recommended, re- 
sulting from an application to the 
house, on the part of ministers, in 
particular instances, and after as- 
signing their particular reasons, 
was certainly the best. He agreed 
with hfe right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Fox) , as to the responsibility 
of ministers, and thought that 
in this case nothing more was asked 
than what had been very lately ac- 
ceded to without any objection. He 
was convinced his right hon. friend 
who brought forward the motion, 
had no view in it but what arose from 
a salutary caution ; but as the house 
seemed to think the precedent 
not a good one, he wished for one, 
to revert to the former practice, 
and would recommend it 10 his 
right hon. friend to withdraw hia 
motion. 

Lord Castlereagh stated the 
ground upon which he had recom- 
mended the insertion of similar 
words to those then under con- 
sideration, in the order of last 
session, to have been founded on a 
wish to prevent improper papers 

being 
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hem g produced. The Mahratta 
papers that had been produced to 
the house contained many passage 
that should not have been public. 
The court of directors did not 
conceive they had any directions 
when they iiad received the orders 
off the house, and therefore laid 
them in full before it ; but this 
was not a new practice. The same 
words had, he believed, been 1 
inserted in the order for papers on 
the first My soie war. He advised 
the house to consider^ before they 
should i eject a motion which was 
fraught wi'h such convenience to 
the public servi* e #■ 

Mr. hazard believed the motion 
had been made from no improper 
motives. He condemned the 
precedent on which it was founded, 
and insisted; that on this principle 
there could be no use for notices 
respecting such motions, as no 
examination would be necessary to 
asceitain the propriety or impropri- 
ety of the production of any papeis 
previously to their being moved 
for. 

Mr. IVilberforce felt himself 
much obliged to the noble lord 
opposite for the candour with which 
he had expressed himself, and 
imputed no blame to the right hon, 
gent, who had made the motion, 
but at the same time had no 
hesitation in opposing il from prin- 
ciple/ 

Lord Temple cor tended that no 
.responsibility resided in the direc- 
tors, but only in the board of con- 
troul, and that it was with the 
board the house had to transact 
any business, or to give any in- 
structions. The question, he 
thought, 19 the course of the 
debate, had grown into an im- 
portance that it did not deserve. 

He had no objection, however, 
that the old mode of responsibility 


should on this occasion be resorted 
to, though the motion appeared to 
him to be as respectful a way of 
treating the house. 

Lord Morpeth thought the re- 
sponsibility of ministers should be 
whole and entire* and hoped the 
motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. H. Addington said, ever 
since his noble friend's objection, 
he wished to withdraw his motion, 
but seeing many respectable mem- 
bers desirous to deliver their opi- 
nions/ he had refrained from doing 
so oil t)i ny had sjxiken. He as- 
J the house he had no idea of 
there being the slightest objection 
to it, but as there was* he would, 
with the leave of the house, with- 
draw it 5 which was accordingly 
done. 

April 14 . 

[Debts of the nabobs of aa- 
cot.] Mr. Hothouse moved the 
order of the day, for taking into 
further consideration the report, 
which, upon the 27th *day ot 
March last, was made from the 
committee, to whom the petition 
of the several creditors of hit 
highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, 
formerly Nabob of Arcor, and 
now deceased, and of his highness 
the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late 
Nabob* of Arcot. and of his high- 
ness the Ameer ul Omrah, now 
also deceased, or one of them, 
and parties to the articles of agree- 
ment tberein-after mentioned, was 
referred $ which being read, the 
hon. gent, rose and observed, that 
before he proceeded to move for 
leave to biing in “ a bill, for en- 
abling the commissioners acting in 
execution of an agreement made 
between the East-India company 
and the private creditors of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic, the 
letter to carry the same into ef- 
fect/ 
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feet,*' *the house would naturally 
expect from him some preliminary 
observations, tending to explain 
the grounds upon which the mea- 
sure was introduced to the notice 
of parliament. Indian subjects 
were usually deemed to be dry 
and complicated in their nature, 
and hence they did not generally 
receive the attention which their 
magnitude deserved. He was, 1 
therefore, obliged to an honour- 
able gentleman, (Mr. Francis) now 
absent, on account of a domestic 
misfortune which he ( Mr. H. ) 
sincerely lamented, for endeavour- 
ing to rouse the attention of the 
house to this measure, which, he 
agreed with him, was of great 
importance. Unfortunately ter 
him (Mr. H.) it was also a sub- 
ject of great extent, so that he 
should be under the necessity of 
'troubling the house at greater 
length than was agreeable to his 
inclinations. In order that the 
house might completely under- 
stand the whole transaction, he 
fek himself compelled to go bade 
as far as the year 17«4, when par- 
liament tii st took cognizance of 
the private debts of the Nabob 
of Arcot, and to describe several 
tveaties with the princes of the 
Carnatic, subsequently to that 
time ; he should, however, be as 
brief as the nature of the subject 
would allow. In 1784, an act 
was passed, the 24th of the king, 
cap, 25th, intitled, 46 An act for 
the better regulation and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the East- 
Imlia company, and of the British 
possessions m India ; and for 
^establishing a court ot judicature 
for the more speedy aiul effectual 
trial of persons accused of often ces 
committed in the East indies.” By 
the 37 th section of that act, it was 
provided, that, 4< whereas very 


large sums of money are claimed 
to be due to British subjects by the 
Sfabob of Arcot, in the recovery 
whereof it is expedient that such 
assistance should be given them as 
shall be consistent with the rights 
of the company, the security of 
the creditors, and the honour and 
dignity of the said Nabob ; be it 
enacted, that the court of directors 
c of the said company shall, as soon 
as may be, lake into consideration 
the origin and justice of the said 
demands, as far as the materials 
the*y ai e in possession of shall enable 
them to do; and that they shall give 
such orders#to their presidencies, 
and servants abroad, for completing 
the investigation thereof, as the 
' nature of the case shall require* 
and for establishing, in concert with 
the said Nabob, such fund for the 
discharge of those debts, which 
shall appear to be justly due, ac- 
cording to their respective claims 
of priority, as shall be consistent 
with the rights of the said united 
company, the security of the 
creditors, and the honour and 
dignity of the said Nabob. — 
The first question which pre- 
sented itself, was, what was done 
in consequence of this legislative 
enactment ? The statute was pro- 
mulgated at Madras in February, 
1735, and soon afterwards a tteaty 
was concluded between Mr. David- 
son, the acting governor of Madras, 
and the Nabob Wallak-Jab, by 
which it was stipulated that his 
highness should annually pay four 
lacs of pagodas as a military sub- 
sidy to the company, and set aside 
a fund every year of 12 lacs* in 
liquidation of his debt to-his private 
creditors, being British subjects, 
and of his debt to the company. 
The private creditors, according 
to the orders of the court of di- 
rectors* were to consist of 3 classes 

only* 
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iguly, the other debts of the Nabob 
not having at that time fallen under 
tlieir notice. The 3 claves con- 
sisted'of, 1. The debt distinguished 
by the name of the Consolidated 
Debt of 1767 , amounting to 
7,96,445 pagodas 5 2. The old 

Cavalry Debt, 6,90,624 pagodas ; 
3. The Consolidated Debt * of 
1777,54,98,500 pagodas, mak- 
ing a total of 69,85,570 pagodas 
or, in British money, 2,794,228/. 
— These private creditors were 
called upon to inscribe their names 
in a register, and heuce these three 
classes of debts were denominated 
the registered debts of the Nabob 
of Arcot. The hon. gent, said, l\e 
mentioned this circumstance, that 
gentlemen, when he spoke of the 
registered debts, might understand 
his meaning without further ex- 
planation, and comprehend what 
debts were included under that 
denomination. He could specify 
the regulations by which the court 
of directors fixed the proportion of 
the twelve lacs of pagodas, which 
was to be employed in liquidation 
of the claims of the private cre- 
ditors, and the part which was to 
be appropriated to the discharge of 
the debt to the company; but he was 
fearful of being led too much into 
detail, and of occupying too much 
of the time of the house. It was 
sufficient to say, that he possessed 
a copy of thej-e regulations, and 
should be ready to produce them, 
if any gentlemen should whh to 
hear the statement. In February, 
1787, a new treaty was entered 
into between the Nabob Wallak 
Jah and sir Archibald Campbell, 
then governor of Madras, by which 
it was agreed, that the military 
subsidy, to be in future paid by 
his highness in time of peace, 
should be nine lacs of pagodas, 
and that four-fifths of the revenues 
&f the Carnatic should be appro* 


priated to the use of tire company 
in case either of the parties should 
be at war, tor the treaty was both 
offensive and defensive. Twelve 
lacs of pagodas, as by Mr. David- 
son’s treaty, were to be annually 
contributed for the discharge, both 
of the private and public debts of 
the Nabob, subject to the com- 
pany’s regulations, to which he 
hacl before alluded. A tew years 
afterwards it was found, so dilatory 
had the Nabob been in his pay- 
ments, that an arrear of about 
nineteen lacs, had accrued under 
the two before- mentioned treaties. 
— At the close of 1789, Ttppoo 
Sultaun, the king of Mysore, 
made an attack upon the ally of^ 
the company, the Travancore Ra- 
jah. The late marquis Cornwallis, 
then governor-general, went to the 
assistance of the rajah, and de- 
manded from the Nabob of .the 
Carnatic, the contribution stipu- 
lated by his treaty with sir A. 
Campbell. The four-fifths of the 
revenues were, however, so ir- 
regularly paid, that a considerable 
arrear was soon found to exist ; the 
supplies of gram and cattle were 
so tardily provided by the Nabob’s 
servants, that the service suffered 
considerable detriment. On these 
two grounds* the marquis Corn- 
wallis found himself under the 
necessity of assuming, pro tempore, 
the civil in addition to the military 
government of the Carnatic, and 
the eutire management of the re- 
venues. At the close of this war, 
which was brought to a glorious 
termination in 1792, the marquis 
Cornwallis returned the country 
into the hands of the Nabob, and 
formed a new treaty with his 
highness, by which it was stipu- 
lated that »nine lacs of pagodas 
should in future be. paid to the 
company! annually, as a military 

tub* 
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subsidy ; and a new arrangement 
was made respecting the suin to be 
appropriated each year to the dis- 
charge of the Nabob's debts. The 
marquis being convinced, by the 
representation of the Nabob, that 
his revenues were not adequate to 
«o large an annual payment as 
twelve lacs, in liquidation of debts, 
and being desirous of manifesting 
a spirit of foi beaut nee, and an ex- 
ample of modulation, consented 
that only 0/1 1.10/5 pagodas should 
be annually applied in s ithfaction 
of the claims of the private cre- 
ditors only-'; the debt to the com- 
pany not being expunged, but left 
tef future investigation, and to the 
arbitration and decision of the 
marquis Cornwallis himself : this 
reference was occasioned by some 
disputes in the accounts, which 
were not easy of adjustment — 
The next treaty which lie should 
have occasion to mention, was 
concluded in July, 1801, between 
Azeem ul Dowlah, the present 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and lord 
Clive, how earl Tow is, then go- 
vernor of Madras. By this treaty 
it was provides!, that the civil and 
military government of the Car- 
natic, and the full and exclusive 
administration of the revenues, 
(with the reserve of a portion to 
be appropriated to the maintenance 
of me Nabob, and for the support 
of hi# dignity,) should be vested 
in the hands of the East -India 
company ; and that the 6,21,105 
pagodas, as by marquis Cornwallis's 
treaty, should be annually applied 
to the discharge pf the registered 
debts. This tieaty with Azeem 
ul Dowlah, though last in order 
of time, was first in point of im- 
portance, because it was the foun- 
dation of the arrangement in July, 
jS03, between the company and 
the creditor* of -the late Nabobs, 


What eflfcct, said the hon. gent, 
had been produced by the enact- 
ment of the statute of 17 84, and 
the several treaties which grew 
out of it, and which he had here 
described ? With inspect to the 
debt of the Nabob to the company, 
be was not called upon to enter 
into the subject, as bis bill related 
only to the private creditors ; nor 
was the question at the present 
moment very interesting ; for 
whatever the debt might he, it 
must, in consequence <>t the su- 
perior productiveness of the Car- 
natic revenues under Ihitish iik> 
nagement, be in a daiiv state of 
diminution, and at no very distant 
d-iy be inti rely annihilated. As to 
the effect upon the claims of the 
private creditors, the house will 
learn, with satisfaction, that in 
May, 1801, the regisfeied debts 
were completely liquidated. The 
directors were, however, aware, 
v hen upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Davidson's treaty, they ordered the 
participation of the 12 lacs to be 
confined to the 3 classes, which 
alone at that time had engaged 
their attention, and uhich after- 
wards went by the name of the 
registered debts, that further sums 
were owing from the Nabob. In 
those orders they stated that, ac- 
cording to report, the Nabob had 
contracted further debts, and that 
if any of them were due to Bri- 
tish subjects, their presidencies 
were to give no countenance to 
them until a full investigation had 
taken place ; a report had been 
made to the court of directors, 
and their orders had been received. 
In consequence of these directions, 
all persons were called upon to de- 
liver their claims to .i committee, 
who were appointed to recene and 
investigate them. This committee 
sat at Madras from 17 $5 to 1/91, 

aud 
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fcfid took into consideration all the 
cases which were brought before 
them. Their report had been newt 
to the court of direct or* : and it 
was for a more efficient investi- 
gation of the claims upon which 
they had reported, and also for the 
examination of debts subsequently 
contracted* that the present ar- 
rangement had been established. 
The hon. gent. 6aid he was bound 
here to notice, that some of the 
debts contained in the report from 
the Madras committee had been 
discharged by the ordeis of the 
company. lie paniculady alluded 
to the new cavalry Joan, called 
new, to distinguish it bom the old 
cavalry loan, one of the registeied 
debts. The new cavalry loan was 
contracted during the second My- 
sore war, with liyder Ally, which 
commenced in 178 O, and w as ad- 
vanced to the Nabob Wallak Jah, 
at a critical moment, when the 
public service required it, Joi the 
purpose of discharging arrears of 
pay to his otbceis and troops, who 
weie about to bieak out into ail 
alarming state of mutiny and in- 
surrection ; so just were these 
demands, and so embarrassed 
were many of these creditors in 
their circumstances, that the court 
of directors ordered (his debt to be 
discharged, in the same proportion 
as the old cavalry debt, out of their 
part of the twelve lacs of pagodas, 
leaving themselves at a future time 
to reclaim upon the Nabob. The 
sum thus paid, appeared by loid 
Clive's treaty with Azeem ul Do Ur- 
iah in 1801, to have constituted at 
that time a part of the debt from 
his highness to the company.— • 
All the other unconsolidated debts 
were now to undergo a strict en- 
quiry. Some of them were con- 
tracted by the Nabob Wallah Jah, 


& 

antecedently to the promulgation 
ol the statute ot 17b4 at Madias, 
in hebruaiy, 1785, others by, his 
highness -subsequently to that 
peiiod. Others weie contracted 
ahei the*) ear 179^> when Wallak 
Jail died, by his eldest son and 
successor, Omdut ul Omrab; others 
by the Ameer ul Omiah, second 
son ot the Nabob, who died 
before hi* lather. The Ameer 
had been prime minister to his 
lather the Ni'bob, and all the 
property justly liable to pay his 
piivate debts, was, by a practice 
not uncommon in the native go- 
vernments of India, seized by the 
Nabob. Hence to that amount the 
Nabob Wallak Jah was considered 
liable to the Ameei’s debts, and to 
that amount the lair creditors of 
the Ameer were entitled to the 
benefit of the arrangement now 
under consideration. r ilie East-jLn- 
cha tom. being ot opinion that to pay 
without distinction all the nume- 
rous demands beiora stated, would 
be want el ui and unwarrantable 
piodigality j and that indiscrimi- 
nately to reject ail, would be the 
grossest injustice and cruelty, 
many of the debts having beeu 
contracted lor civil and military 
sei vices actually performed, pr 
other lair considerations, came to 
au agreement with tlie private 
crcduots of the late Nabobs of the 
Caustic, to set aside an annual 
fund ol J ,40,000 pagodas, with 
inteiest from May, 1804, the 
peiiud of the extinction of the re- 
gistered debts. Hus sum w as hut 
to be applied to the discharge of 
aii claims approved in a manner 
w inch he shomdalterwardsdesci ibe, 
and the surplus was to toruia link- 
ing tuhd lor the redemption of the 
i apital. Tnat the East India com- 
pany by the adoption of mca- 
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•are, acted most honourably, most 
justly, and most laudably, would 
Jiot, he believed, be denied. If 
the revenues were in the hands of 
the present Nabob, e\ery gent, 
must allow that it would be for the 
honour fnd dignity of his highness, 
and that it would inaik the equita- 
ble disposition of his mind, to ap- 
propriate a part of them in dis- 
charge of the just debts of his uncle, 
Omdut ul Omidh, and his grand- 
father, Wallak Jah and the East- 
Indta company as guarantees of the 
Nabob, were bound in honour to 
pursue the same course. So for- 
cibly indeed was that honourable 
obligation felt by the court of di- 
rectors, that they had not, as when 
the revenues were in the possession 
of the late Nabobs, confined their 
Care, as diiectcd by the acts of 
parliament, to the interest of Bri- 
tish creditors only, but allowed 
native creditors also to piefer their 
claims. It was likewise to be taken 
into the account, that, when the 
Nabobs contracted these debts, 
they had no other means of pay- 
ment than the revenues of their 
country, and to no other resource 
could their creditors look for the 
liquidation of their demands. — 
Many of them, indeed, had re- 
ceived tuncas, or assignments, 
upon the revenues from the Na- 
bob, directed to the Aumildars, 
or collectors, who nevertheless 
could not, or would not satisfy 
them. Hence the hon. gent, 
contended that, although the re- 
venues were not stiictly bound in 
mortgage, they were virtually 
pledged, into whatever hands they 
might fall, to the discharge of 
#very bond Jide claim. It was 
further to be considered, that the 
act of 1784, by directing the East- 
Ifidia company to establish, in 


concert with the Nabob, a furo 
out of his revenues for the liqui 
dation of his debts, recognized th< 
principle that his revenues wen 
justly applicable in such a mea- 
sure. The 33d of the king, c. 52 
sect. 14(3* by repealing many part? 
of the act of 1784, while it spe- 
cifically retained tire clauses re- 
lating to the Nabob’s debts, again 
acknowledged the same principle, 
In pursuance of that principle; 
twice solemnly recognized by par- 
liament, the East-1 ndia company 
had now consented that 3,40,00(3 
pagodas should be annually set 
a»ide lor the gradual liquidation 
of all the just debts of the late 
Nabobs. Had the directors acted 
otherwise, it would have been fairly 
imputable to them that, while the 
revenues weie not their own, and 
their own property could not be 
touched, they were ready and 
willing, in conformity to the di- 
rections of the legislature, to aid 
British creditors in the recovery 
of their debts ; but now the re- 
venues belonged to themselves, 
now their own coffers might suffer, 
and their own treasury be af- 
fected, they turned a deaf ear to 
the creditors, forgot the spirit 
which governed the legislature, 
and pursued a contracted, a mean, 
and a selfish policy. Nay, the 
Biitish creditors, whose demands 
were in existence before the 
promulgation at Madras of the act 
qf 1/84, would have a stiff stranger 
case against the court of directors, 
as they might say, “ Now the re- 
venues of the Carnatic are in your 
possession, you pay no attention to 
^our claims j but had they not been 
granted away by the Nabob, you 
were bound in law to assist us in 
the recovery of our just debts, you 
could not refuse ypur aid. Thus 
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'mt are placed in a worse situation 
now the Carnatic revenues are in 
the hands x of our countrymen, 
than when they were the property 
of a foreign prince.” Enough* 'be 
trusted, had been said so make it 
appear, that in honour, in justice, 
in regard to the principle twice 
sanctioned by Parliament, the East- 
India company were bound to pro- 
vide a fund out of the revenues of 
the Carnatic, for liquidating the 
bond Jide debts of late Nabobs. 
But it might be asked on what 
conditions was the continuance of 
that fund to depend ? The first 
was, *' that it shall be annually 
set aside so long as the administra- 
tion of the jevenues of the Car- 
natic shall be vested in the East- 
India company.” It was needless 
to shew, that, if the revenues 
were placed in the hands of the 
Nabob, or in any other hands, 
the obligation on the part of the 
East-India company to provide /or 
the debts of the Nabobs, would 
no longer exist. If there were 
any gentlemen within the walls of 
parliament, who, because they dis- 
approved the political occurrences 
which had Jed to the treaty of as- 
signment with Azeem ul Dqwlah 
in 1801, or because they thought 
the title of the East-India coni-' 
pany to the revenues of the Car- 
natic to be wrongful, would there- 
fore unsettle the system which had 
been established nearly five years, 
and-xestoie things to the status quo , 
as before the treaty of 1801, such 
gentlemen could entertain no ob- 
jection to this measure ; because, 
as soon as their favourite scheme 
of restitution was accomplished, 
the deed of covenants ( was, by a 
special proviso, to become null and 
void. Nay, such gentlemen must 
, father approve thfe deed ; for, be- 
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ing desirous to place the revenues 
in the possession of the Nabob, 
they must be glad that such « por- 
tion of the Carnatic revenues was 
from year to year to be applied, 
not to British purpose, but to the 
concerns of the Nabobi^flflK; due 
attention were paid to fMrcoir* 
6i deration that the fund wps to 
cease when the East-India com- 
pany had no longer possession of 
the Carnatic revenue, gentlemen 
would see that it wws not now the* 
time to argue the general question** 
whether the musnud of the Car- 
natic was forfeited by the conduct 
of Wallak Jah, and Omdut til 
Omrah ; whether it was right to 
set aside Tajul Omrah, the legiti- 
mate or natural son of Omdut ul 
Omrah, to raise Azeem ul Dowdah 
to the musnud, and receive from 
him a grant of the revenues : such 
questions had no Btrict connection 
with the subject under deliberation, 
and had better, if necessary, be 
debated separately, not drawn col- 
laterally into discussion in any Of 
the stages of this bill. The ques- 
tion was not, what was the titlo 
of the East-India company to the 
Carnatic revenues : not how they 
came by the possession of them * 
but whether, whilst they remained 
in possession, they had not done righc 
in applying, annually, a part of 
them in satisfying the claims of 
such real creditors of the late Na- 
bobs, as had an equitable lien upotv 
those revenues ? The other con- 
dition was, " that the company 
should, annually, set apart in their 
treasury, at Madras, the sum df 
three Jacs and 40,000 pagodas, if, 
after defraying all the charges of 
collecting j.ho said revenc.es, so 
much shall be realized to, and bte 
received therefrom by ’ the , said 
company, &*c.” The propriety df 
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this condition was too obvious to 
need any comment. The house 
would learn with pleasure, that 
there was no chance of any inter- 
ruption to the agreement arising 
from a diminution of the Carnatic 
reVeti|tt& As soon as the accounts 
shallow under the examination of 
the house, the hon. gent, said he 
believed it would appear, that the 
net surplus tor the vear 1803-4, 
over aud above the military subsidy 
of nine lacs, was about 340,000/. 
British money, a surplus exceeding 
that of the first year that the Car- 
natic was under British manage- 
ment. The surplus of that year, 
as stated by his noble friend, the 
late president of the board of con- 
troul, (lord C astlercagh ) in his 
budget speech of 1803, was only 
2^9,000/. It was obvious that, 
without any improvement in the 
management of the revenues, the 
surplus o£ future years must be 
greater than that of the year 
J 803-4, as from May, lir.04, 
when the registered debts were 
completely liquidated, the annual 
fund for the discharge of debts 
was no longer, as by marquis 
Cornwallis’s treaty, (>,21,105 pa- 
godas, but only 3,40,000 pagodas. 
The difference, therefore, consti- 
tuted a resource in the hands of 
thfc directors, for the diminution 
of the debt from the Nabob to 
the company, or for any other 
useful purpose. This dilferehce 
amounted to about 1 1 2,44%l. ster- 
ling, and being added to the sur- 
plus of 1803-4, would make the sur- 
plbs of subsequent; years rather 
more than 450,000/. Mich was 
the increase of rev enue under 
British care, while the Nabob 
Jived, not in the embarrassed con- 
dition of his predecessors on the 
rausnud, but in a state of com- 
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Such were the fruits derived 
that undivided government which 
the late marquis Cornwallis wished 
to establish, as appeared from the 
following extract of his letter to the 
court of directors, dated the 10th 
of August, 1700 : “ I must freely 
own,” says the noble marquis, l< that 
I could not venture to propose any 
plan, on the success of which I 
could hate any firm reliance, unless 
the Nr bob could be induced by a 
large annual levenue, regularly 
paid, and ptopeiiy set ured to him, 
to surrender the management of 
his country for a long term of years, 
to the company. — The Nabob’s age, 
his long connection with us, his 
right to the possession of the coun- 
try, which, however, without our 
assistance, would have been but of 
little value to him, and exaggerated 
accounts of former service*, may 
furnish topic# for popular declama- 
tion, and may possibly engage the 
nation, from mistaken ideas of 
humanity, to support a system of 
cruelty and oppression ; but whilst 
I feel conscious thru 1 am endea- 
vouring to promote the happiness of 
mankind, and the good my 
country, I shall give veiy little 
weight to such considerations, and 
should conceive that I had not per- 
formed the duty of the high and 
responsible office in which you did 
me the honour to place me, if I 
/did not declare, that the piesent 
mixed government cannot prosper, 
even in the best hands in which 
your part of it can be placed; and that 
unless some such plan as that w hich 
I have proposed should be adopted, 
the inhabitants of the Carnatic 
must continue to be wretched, the 
Nabob must remain an indigent 
. bankrupt, and his country an useless 
arid expensive burthen to the com- 
pany, aud to the nation/’ This, 

oaui 
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fcauTthe hon. gent, was ,a sufficient 
proof that the late marquis Corn- 
wallistentertained a just conception 
of the best mode of promoting the 
British ’ interests in India, and 
establishing the happiness of the 
native states connected with the 
company. The recommendation 
of his lordship was, in 1801 , effect- 
ed Upon a more extensive scale by 
lord Wellesley, and in this respect 
the system of both, although it was 
the fashion of the day to point out 
the variances in their plans, was 
precisely the same. The hon. gent, 
added, that his only intention was 
to state the advantages resulting 
from the de facto government of 
the Carnatic ; whether, when its 
origin was taken into consider ion, 
it was a government ' de jure , he 
would not now pronounce any 
opinion, as the question ought to 
have no place, for the reasons' he 
had before adduced, in the discus- 
sions of the bill he should have 
the honour to propose. Having 
explained the origin, amount, and 
conditions of the fund to be ap- 
plied, under the directions of the 
deed, to the liquidation of the just 
debts of the late Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, he then proceeded to 
atate the mode to be employed in 
ascertaining the bond fde claims, 
in separating the real from the fic- 
titious creditor. Three commis- 
sioners were appointed by the Kast- 
India co. with the concurrence of 
the creditors, for the purpose of 
examining the origin, nature, va- 
lidity, and justice of every indi- 
vidual claim, and each claimnant 
was bound to prove his debt. This 
proceeding was in strict confor- 
mity to the principle laid down by 
the late Mr, Burke, in his famous 
speech on thfe subject In 1785. 
“ Enquiry said that eloquent 
•vator, and sagacious statesman. 
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“ should precede payment ; the 
onus probandi should be laid on the 
claimant,” Both the parties had co- 
venanted^ to submit, without appeal, 
tb the decision of die commissioners, 
who where, however* rejrtficted 
from allowing any clairh 1 which had 
its foundation in presents, gifts, 
gratuitous aJ lo wances (other than the 
reasonable fees of iawqjrs, physi- 
cians, &c.) contrary to the acts of 
parliament ip such cases provided. 
There was also another commission 
in India, which was, to act in obe- 
dience to the instructions of the 
commissioners at home, and report 
to them all the information and 
evidence they should be able to 
collect. That commission was 
also empowered to receive claims 
for the sake of the convenience of 
those who might wish to prefer 
them in India, to hear all the evi- 
dence in support of, or in opposi- 
tion to them, and to transmit it to 
the English commissioners, in 
whom alone the power or final 
adjudication was vested. Tho 
commissioners, in England, had 
proceeded, in execution of their 
official duties, to search ev£ry 'docu- 
ment tending to give them general 
information of a useful nature* 
they had examined, with particular 
care, all the proceedings of the 
committee at Madras, and looked 
into the nature and extent of a 
great variety of the claims. They 
had not, however, given judgment 
in any case, and the ground of 
this conduct, which he should 
hereafter state, would shew the 
origin of the present application 
to parliament. But although the 
commissioners had been prevented 
from exercising powers of a judi- 
cial nature, they, bad issued no- 
tices, and published them in the 
gazette, and periodical papers, for 
the purpose qf ascertaining the 
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number of the claimants, and 
‘amount of the claims, which cer- 
tainly was as considerable as stated 
"by an honouiable gentleman (Mr. 
Francis) on a iorruer night, and 
had taken every other step which 
appeared to them necessary for the 
furtherance of the important ob- 
jects of the commission. But 
why had they not proceeded to 
adjudicate ? this was now to be 
explained. A general outline, or 
sketch of what was proposed to 
be detailed in the deed, was sent 
by the court of directors to the 
' commissioners, by which they 
were instructed ** to found their 
proceedings, in all cases, on the 
voluntary oath of the persons ap- 
pearing or called before them.” — 
By the deed, however, as would 
appear by the following extract 
from the 19th clause, a discretion, 
"as to the mode of evidence to be 
required, was vested in the com- 
missioners, “ who are to be at li- 
berty to receive proof by the testi- 
mony vivd voce , or by examination 
on written interrogatories, or by 
affidavit of witnesses, and by pro- 
duction of written documents, and 
by the examination of the parties, 
and by reference (o the accounts 
and vouchers of the said several 
nabobs, and the said Ameer, and 
the proceedings of the .said uni fed 
company, and their court of di- 
rectors, and committees, and of 
their governments abroad, and any 
Committees, or officers acting under 
such officers, or otheiwise, as shajl 
be satisfactory to • the said com- 
missions s in England.” The 
honourable gentleman said, that 
lie must request the attention of 
the hou^e also to the last clause of 
fhe deed, which was as follows : 
“ it is hereby declared and agreed, 
that in case the said commissioners 
in England shall be of opinion that 
the powers hereby intended to be 


vested^ in them are insufficient for 
the execution of the trusts reposed, 
according to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents, and 
that it is necessary they should be 
empowered to administer oaths, or 
compel the attendance and exami- 
nation of patties, or witnesses on 
oath, 01 the production of papers, 
or that they should be invested 
with any powers, which cannot be 
vested in them without the autho- 
rity of parliament, or that the 
trusts, intents, and purposes of 
these presents cannot effectually bo 
carried into execution, accoiding 
to the true intent and meaning of 
these presents, then, and in any 
such case, all the said parties hereto, 
and. their respective successors, 
executors, administrators, and as- 
signs, shall and will use their best 
and utmost endeavours to procure 
such act, or acts of parliament, 
to be passed from time to time, as 
the said commissioners in England 
shall think necessary or adviseable 
for the purposes aforesaid, or any of 
them.” Ihe hon. gent, stated, 
that the commissioners were desi- 
rous of carrying into effect the evi- 
dent prefeience of the parties, and 
calling, in all cases, for voluntary 
oaths j but they entertained doubt* 
of the propriety of the proceeding. 
Jn a letter to Mr. Ramsay, dated 
the 27th of July, 1805 , they ob- 
served, that, “ however prevalent 
the usage of administering such 
voluntary oaths has long been, and 
however anxious we may be to 
conform ourselves to the intention 
of the parties" in this point, yet, 
after an opinion which, as we are 
informed, has been very recently 
expressed by the highest legal 
authority, upon the illegality of 
administering such oaths, it seem* 
incumbent upon us, for the sake 
of all who are concerned* the East- 

Jjidl* 
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■Iridia company, the bona fide ere- 
ditors, and ourselves, to take the 
best means of informing our judg- 
ment before wfe issue notices, re- 
quiring all persons to take this vo- 
luntary o£th previous to their evi- 
dence being received 5 for it is 
hardly necessary to state, that we 
ought not to require any one to take 
^ n oath which no one is legally au- 
thorized to administer. We would 
therefore submit it to the parties, 
whether, as the most effectual and 
speedy method of relieving them 
and ourselves from this difficulty, 
which meets us at the outset of the 
business, it would not be desirable 
for them to take the joint opinion 
of the law-officers of the crown, 
and the counsel to the East- India 
company on this question, the im- 
portance of which, in its applica- 
tion to this case, is too obvious to 
require comment. If those gen- 
tlemen should be of opinion that 
magistrates, in such a case as the 
present, are justifiable in adminis- 
tering a voluntary oath, \ye should 
feel oursel ves warranted by the sanc- 
tion 0/ such respectable authoi ities, 
to act in conformity to the inten- 
tion of the parties, and to refuse 
any testimony which is not tendered 
on oath. If they should entertain 
a contrary opinion, the parlies and 
ourselves will have the satisfaction 
of knowing, that we have no discre- 
tion upon the subject, and that we 
are under the necessity of receiving 
and deciding upon testimony, not 
on oath, because an oath cannot, 
with propriety, be required. 

Whatever may be the result of 
that opinion, we should be much 
concerned if the readiness we ex- 
press to proceed upon such evidence 
only, as the parties have con aideied 
to be the best that could be ob- 
tained, without the interference of 
parihumtst> *book£ lead them to 


conclude that, in our judgment, 
such evidence would be as effectual 
for the execution of the trusts 
reposed in us, as that which is 
given under the sanction of an oath, 
administered in the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings. On the 
contrary, we think ourselves bound 
to take this opportunity of declaring, 
and we feel ourselves more particu- 
larly called upon to do so, by the 
provision of the 17th clause of 
the plan, and the last clause in the 
deed, that, after having examined 
and considered the extent and nature 
of many of the claims contained 
in the papers and documents you 
have from time to time transmitted 
to us, we are persuaded that it will 
not be in our power to investigate 
and decide on the whole of them, 
with the same degree of satisfaction 
to all the parties concerned, as if 
We were legally authorized to exa- 
mine persons regularly on oath. 
As soon, however, as we are fur- 
nished with the legal opinion, 
which we have requested, upon 
the point which forms the more 
immediate subject of our present 
communication, we shall adopt, 
without delay, such measures, and 
such movie of proceeding, as may 
appear to us best calculated, under 
the existing circumstances, for the 
attainment of the object of our 
commission. We beg the favour 
of you to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of communicating his letter to 
the hon. chairman, and court of di- 
rectors. We have the honour to be, 
&c. R. Ryder 5 B. Hobhousej Tb. 
Cockburne.” — The hon. gent, ob- 
served, that as this was the first oc- 
casion which had occurred of men- 
tioning ihe names of the commis- 
sioners, he took the opportunity of 
informing the house, that Ills hon. 
friend, first named, (Mr. Ryder) had 
been compelled, by weak and tender 

health. 
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health, *ffiich no man lamented we feel it incumbent (lpon ill 
more than himself, to resign his justice to the parties, as well as to 
situation, so that the commission ourselves, to express that opinion, 
had ? lost his important services, in the words of the last clause of 
He did not make this observation the deed, viz. that the powers now 
in derogation of the considerable vested in us are insufficient for the 
assistance received from his hon. execution of the trusts reposed in 
friend’s successor, (Mr. Horner) a us, according to the true intent and 
gent, in (he profession of (he law. meaning of that instrument.” — 
The court of directors sent the The house had now heard the cir- 
letter of the commissioners, from cumstances which led to the applies* 
which the extract which had been tion to parliament, and occasioned 
read was taken, to the tluee emi- him to movefoi leave to bring in a 
nent counsel whose opinion was de- bill. When the bill w as introduced, 
sired, and the following was their the house would find no clause by 
answer: — “ After what ha^ hi ten which paj liament confirmed or 
from, the high authority aliutkd to, sanctioned the agieemcnt of July, 
and from other judges on the bench, 1805, between the East-India com- 
we are obliged to say, that at least pany and the creditois of the late 
so much doubt is thrown upon the Nabobs ot the Carnatic, Ihat 
legality of administering voluntary agteement had been correctly 
oaths, that we cannot say that they drawn, and formally executed by 
may be administered witli safety the parties, and had received the 
and propriety, nor can we ad\ ise sanction of the board of commis- 
the commissioners to require them sioners for the affairs of India, 
to be administered. (Signed) “ Sp. where the law had placed 4( full 
Percevalj V. Gibbs 5 W. Adam.” power and authority to superintend, 
—The following extract of a letter direct, and control all concerns and 
from the commissioners to Mr. operations respecting the civil and 
Ramsay, dated Aug. 15, 1805, miliiary government, and the 

would, shew the impression produ- revenues of the company’s territo- 
ced upon their minds, upon re- ries and acquisitions in the East 
ceiving the sentiments of these Indies.” The deed was in a con- 
learned authorities, for whose judg- stant course of operation, and the 
ment they, in common, he believed commissioners had long acted in 
he might say, with the house, and the discharge of their official func- 
the whole nation, felt the highest tions. Hence the object of the 
respect. Having acknowledged bill was not to solicit a parliamen- 
tlie receipt of the letter from the tary ratification of the deed of co- 
Iudia-house, containing the opinion venants, but to obtain stronger 
of the counsel, they proceeded powers for the commissioners, in 
thus : — " The result of the rele- order to the more effectual attain- 
reuce ur the legal authorities, who Orient of substantial justice. With 
have been consulted on that subject, this view, it was proposed to give 
of course makes it impossible for to the commissi oners a power to 
us to lequite any oath at all, and examine upon oath, and subject the 
only selves to confirm us in the persons who broke It to the peual- 
opinion we gave in the concluding ties of perjury. They were also 
part of our letter of the 27 th of to have a pow;er of summoning 
July, Under these circumstances, witnesses, and calling fqr the pro- 
duction 
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deletion of papers, but they were 
not armed with the strong authority 
committed to the naval, and other 
parliamentary commissioners, be- 
cause the commission, though, of 
great public importance, was, tech- 
nically speaking, of a private na- 
ture. On this ground no compul- 
sory process was put into the hands 
of the commissioners, but the en- 
forcement of obedience, thepunish- 
ment of disobedience, and the re- 
covery of damages for a breach of 
the statute, if the proposed bill 
should pass into a law, was left to 
the ordinary course of the courts 
of justice. Although this enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the com- 
mission was the great object of the 
bill, it was naturally considered, as 
an application was to be made to 
paiiunient, what other salutary 
provisions could be added. There 
was one, which, as it fell to his 
lot to move the bill, it was his duty 
to explain -to the house : it related 
to the transfers of the property of 
successful claimants ; that pro- 
perty, it was unnecessary for him 
to, state, wa 8 but a mere chow en 
qmbn, and, there foie, a vendee or 
transferee would possess but an 
equitable interest, and if he bad 
occasion to sue for interest, or prin- 
cipal, must bring his action in the 
name of the original claimant, his 
executors, and his executor’s execu- 
tors. The intended clause was to 
give the transferee the legal in 
addition to the equitable interest, 
and to vest him with all the rights 
of the transferer. 1 1 was proposed 
also, to protect the transfers, &c. 
from fraudulent counterfeiting, by 
punishing the crime, not with death, 
as in forgery of bills of exchange, 
but with transportation (as was not, 
be believed, unusual, where pro- 
perty far less considerable was at 
a&ke) or with lesser punishment at 


the discretion of the court. — Th$ 
hon. gent, said, that his anxiety to 
possess the house of all the informa- 
tion on the subject, had led blai 
into so great length. He had stated 
from the year 1784, when parlia- 
ment first established regulations 
respecting the debts of the Nabob 
of Arcot, the funds which Jiad 
frc^i time to time been appropria- 
ted for their discharge, and the 
effects produced by the successive 
treaties and arrangements $ he had 
shewn, and he ti usted satisfactorily^ 
the justice and propriety of tne 
agreement which in July, 1805, had 
been made between the East-India 
company and the creditors of the 
late Nabobs 5 he .had, also, ex- 
plained the grounds of the present 
application to parliament, and the 
leading provisions in the proposed 
bill. He trusted that the decision 
of parliament, whatever it might 
be, would be speedy. The com- 
missioners were unwilling longer 
to lemain in a state of inactivity as, 
to the most important part of their 
duty, namely, the abjudication of 
claims. He had every reason to 
believe that many of the claimants 
were in the greatest state of pecu- 
niary embarrassment ; their claims 
should, as soon as possible, be 
brought to a decision $ that, if 
solid, the parties might possess 
means of relieving their distress, 
and, if unfounded, they might be 
taught no longer to depend upon an 
unsubstantial resource, or to lean 
upon a broken reed. — The hon. 
gent, said, that he should here s’ f t 
down $ but that he was under the 
necessity of saying a few words 
respecting himself. There were 
many gentlemen in the house, who 
could testify how unwilling he had 
been to appear in the situation in 
which he now stood, and how glad 
he should have been if any other 
gentleman 
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gentleman would have brought for- 
ward this measure. One, and not 
the least of his objections, was, that 
it was awkward, if not unusual, for 
a member of parliament to move 
that stronger powers should be 
given to a commission, of which he 
formed a part, which was equiva- 
lent to an application foi stionger 
powers to be confided to himself. 
Both parties, however, had urgently 
requested him to stand forward on 
this occasion, upon the ground 
that a commissioner, who expe- 
rietlitedthe difficulties arising from 
want of powers, would be best 
able to explain them to the house. 
Had the commission been con- 
structed as it wnsoiiginally formed, 
and his hon. fiiend (Mr. Rydei) 
had still continued the commis- 
sioner, the atgument would have 
been very forcible; but when 
addressed to himself, it had no 
weight. His scruples at length 
gave way to intreaty : he should 
have been better satisfied if any 
other gentleman had introduced 
the measure to the notice of parlia- 
ment, and any other gentleman, he 
■was sure, would have done greater 
justice to the cause of the parties. 
After having stated, that if the 
house gave leave to bring in the 
bill, which was already printed, 
and read it a first time to-morrow, 
it was his intention to allow a suffi- 
cient interval for consideration be- 
fore the second reading, the hon- 
gent, concluded with moving u that 
leave be given to bring in a bill for 
enabling the commissioners acting 
in execution of an agi cement made 
between the East-India company; 
and the private creditors of the 
Nabobs of the Carnatic, the better 
to carry the same into effect." 

Mr. Whittled Keene complin 
merited the hon. gent, on the great 
talents which he had displayed in 


the course of his elaborate speech. 
At present, he did not see any 
strong objection to the measure 
proposed; but he could not help 
remark iifg, that, in looking over 
the list of claimants, he saw a 
mimhei of names of persons bearing 
lngh .situations in India, and who, 
pei haps, had no strong claims on 
the hunianily and equity of the 
company in this instance. He 
must also observe, that, although 
in 1784 this country claimed no 
right of participation in the surplus 
of the revenues of the company, 
yet, from the year 1703, the pub- 
lic had a claim of half a million 
annually, which it had never re- 
ceived ; and, on the contrary, it 
was now stated, that a million w r as 
due fiom the public to the com- 
pany. This might be a conside- 
ration in the discussion of the mea- 
sure proposed. He had not been 
aware, that the business would 
have come 011 that night, but 
should be prepared on the day ap- 
pointed for the second reading, to 
off er such obset vat ions as the con- 
sideration of the subject should 
suggest. 


April 16. 

[Debts or the nabobs or ak- 
coT.] Mr. Francis , pursuant to 
his notice on a former day, ro^e to 
bring forward his motion for the 
production of papers respecting the 
Debts of the Nabobs of Arcot, 
But, before he proceeded to intro- 
duce his motion, he begged leava 
to put to the hon. gent, behind him 
(Mr. Hobhouse) a question or two, 
the answers to which might pro- 
bably save some trouble. As it ap- 
peared that an ageement had been 
entered into between the directors 
of the India company and the cre- 
ditors of the Nabob of Arcot, in 
consequence of which a commis* 

sion 
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slOftftad been appointed, he wished 
to know who were the persons 
forming that commission, and by 
whom they were to be paid ? Not 
having been able to attend the 
house on Monday, when the hon. 
gent, to whom he referred, brought 
forward his bill, he was under the 
necessity of applying for more in- 
formation upon this subject than 
perhaps other gentlemen required. 
He wished to hear if accounted 
for, why the hon. meraoer should 
have been the person to bring for- 
ward this measure, particularly as 
he understood him to have stated 
that he accepted the office very un- 
willingly, and but yielded to the 
importunity of others ? 

Mr. Hobhouse said, it was his 
desire that the hon. gent, should be 
most fully and satisfactorily in- 
formed upon this subject. The 
hon. gent, had not b*»en present 
when he had first stated his propo- 
sition, 'and moved for leave to 
bring in (he bill, or his present 
question would not have been ne- 
cessary. The commissioners, he 
said, consisted of three persons ; 
namely, he (Mr. Hobhouse), a 
Mr. Horner, who was nominated 
in consequence of an hon. gent. 
Mr. Ryoer, having withdrawn 
himself from the commission, and 
Mr. Cockburne : the former was 
a gent, conversant in the law ; and 
the latter an old servant of the In- 
dia company, and much expe- 
rienced in India affairs With, re- 

spect to the authority for their ap- 
pointment, it was made by the di- 
rectors of the East- India company, 
in concurrence with the creditors. 
With regard to their remuneration, 
it was intended to be according to 
the habit of parliamentary com- 
missions, namely, of that of the 
quantum meruit , when the busi- 
ness should be gone through. Hop- 


ing that this answer to the hon. 
gent. ’ft questions would prove satis* 
factory, he had only to assure him, 
that if the papers for which he in- 
tended to move were of the nature 
which he was taught to understand, 
his motion should meet, on hift 
pari , no resistance. 

Mr. Francis thanked the bon. 
gent, for the very candid and satis* 
factory answer he had been pleased 
to give to his question. He con- 
fessed, that from the information 
which he had just received from 
the hon. gent, he was under a mis- 
take, for he had supposed that Mr. 
Fordyce was at the head of this 
commissiou $ but he now found 
that that gent, was at the head of 
the creditors. There was some- 
thing in this transaction, altoge- 
ther, which was well deserving of, 
and to which he begged the par- 
ticular attention of, the house. 
Why it should have found its way 
into the house at all, but still more 
why it entertained, why it ob- 
tained a footing, he could account 
for on no satisfactory ground. 
Perhaps it was owing to the opera- 
tion of interest, but sure he was 
that there was something very like 
contrivance about it. For himself, 
he could affirm, that he never had 
an idea that any such proposition 
was iu contemplation, until he heard 
of the notice, just before the re- 
cess, of a motion for leave to bring 
in the bill. lie knew nothing of 
a committee sitting upon the sub- 
ject, and there were many others, 
as well as he, whom the know- 
ledge of that circumstance had en- 
tirely escaped until the time be al- 
luded to. Then, as to the subse- 
quent course of the hon. ger>t., 
the very day after the recess, the 
first upon which the report of - the 
committee was deliverable, the 
hbp. gent, came forward before. 
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be (Mr, F.) would venture to say, 
five members of the house had read 
the report, and proposed a motion 
grounded upon it. This mode of 
proceeding no one could deny to 
be rather precipitate, upon a sub- 
ject particularly of so much impor- 
tance. To obtain a little more de- 
liberation as to a circumstance 
which gentlemen were much mis- 
taken if they supposed <3f inconsi- 
derable interest, was the motive 
which induced him to call the at- 
tention ot the house to the mo* 

1 tions with which he meant to con- 
clude. That all the presidencies 
in India were in great dislre°s, was 
notorious. The house had the au- 
thority of lord Cornwallis for be- 
lieving that the picsidency of Ma- 
dras was most seriously embar- 
rassed and that this, with the 
other presidencies^ was i mining in 
debt as fast as money cpuld be had 
to borrow, into these general dis- 
tresses, however, he did not at 
present propose to enter, nor 
should he go into any discussion 
about the genual state of India. 
But he would confine himself to 
the . particular object he had in 
view, which, he washed it to be 
understood, had no connection 
•with any other question respecting 
India, which -was before the house. 
Loid Wellesley had, he believed, 
nothing whatever to do with it. It 
refeircd principally to a considera- 
tion of our assets in India, and 
how far these assets were compe- 
tent to meet the claims upon them. 
For It was material for parliament 
always to bear in mind, that what 
the India company could not dis- 
charge, would ultimately fall upon 
the finances of .this country. 
Therefor^, it behoved the house 
carefully to examine every claim 
upon the resources of that com- 
pany. He lamented that moi J e of 


his majesty’s ministers werifcjBot 
present at the, discussion of a ques- 
tion of this nature, and that those 
who were present did not give to 
the question the attention which it 
deserved — (there was at the time 
some conversation upon the trea- 
sury bench). Still, however, he 
would persist in his purpose , and 
he promised those gentlemen that 
they would speedily feel that this 
subject must be attended to. At 
all events, he would not fail to at- 
tend to it , for he was not one of 
those who could be sunk or broken 
down by the desertion or inconsis- 
tency of anv set of men. — Revert- 
ing to the subject to winch he was 
about to attract the notice of the 
house, the lion, member remarked 
upon the equivocal character of 
these frequent claims upon the Na- 
bob of Arcot, A great deal of 
such claims had been already paid. 
After the payment of several mil- 
lions (five or six), it was naturally 
supposed that no more debts were 
to be heard of. But still some pre- 
tended creditors started up. If such 
pretensions were attended to, he 
really believed that the whole re- 
venue of the Carnatic would be in- 
sufficient to answer them ; and, if 
not, then they must ccme upon 
this country. He therefore cau- 
tioned the house to pause upon a 
transaction, of a character of 
which scarcely any one who heard 
him cpuld be wholly ignorant \ for 
every one must remember some- 
thing of the Nabob of Arcot’a 
debts $ ft was a tolerably notorious 
topic. That distinguished states- 
man, Mr. Burke, had many years 
since very properly stated his opi- 
nion, that a combination of evi- 
dence served to shew that sums 
had been distributed for a course 
of years, in the name of die old 
Nabob of Arcot* to the servants of 

ih* 
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« ast- India company, in a mosr 
alous manner^ and that there 
%al strong reason to suspect, that 
most part of the debts demanded 
were wholly fictitious. And that 
£reat orator shewed that, even if 
these debts were really due, the^ 
were, from their amount, calcu* 
lated to excite alarm, as the affairs 
of the company weie so distressed, 
as to be unequal to their liquida- 
tion^ This the house would re- 
collect was in the year 1 784, when 
the situation of the India company 
was almost prosperity itself, com- 
pared to what it was at present. 
But even then, as Mr. 'Burke re- 
marked, the company’s servants 
were in affluence, while the com- 
pany itself was very much embar- 
rassed. Yet, although such was 
the case, although the company’s 
servants were possessed of no less 
than 10 millions, still their claims^ 
of three millions of debt upon our 
subsidiary princes were paid off by 
order of the board of control, 
against the strongest remonstrances 
from the court of directors $ se- 
conded by the opinion of lord Ma- 
cartney.' This served to shew what 
might be done through the interest 
of individuals, notwithstanding 
this distress of the company’s af- 
fairs 5 and as bearing very closely 
upon the present question, he re- 
quested gentlemen to look at the 
speech of Mr. Burke, to which he 
referred, and which, indepen- 
dently of its relevancy upon this 
occasion, must be read with plea- 
sure by every man of taste $ for 
certainly, among all the productions 
of ancient and modern eloquence, 
nothing could be found worthy to 
be put in comparison with it. The 
bon. gent, adverting to the bill In 
progress through the house, ob- 
served, that it was not accompa- 
nied by any specification whatever 


of the amount or nature of the 
debts to which it Was meant to ap- 
ply. This specification it was his 
wish to obtain. Seeing that so 
many millions had been already 
paid on this score, and that the 
more these claims were paid, the 
more they seemed to grow, he de- 
sired at once to ascertain their pre- 
cise extent that knowledge at- 
tained, questions would then arise 
whether such claim# were made by 
load fide creditors or not ; w hether 
any, and which of them, shoqld 
be paid 5 whether, in a word, un- 
der all the circumstances, that mo- 
ney should be granted to such claim- 
ants which ought to be applied to 
the support of our army and navy ? 
That no equitable demands were to 
be found among those brought for- 
ward, he was not prepared to say. 
But, before any were acceded to, 
the house should be made ac- 
quainted with the whole amount. 
It w®d be unsafe to proceed with- 
out such knowledge, for&fcf a com- 
paratively small sum were at first 
granted, it would be difficult to 
say how far the house might be led 
upon the principle of that grant. 
It might not known when to 
stop, and therSKrre he thought it 
best to make a stand in limine . 
The hon. gent, took occasion to ap- 
peal to the house, an l the country, 
upon the want of assistance he had 
experienced from those who ought 
to be forward, in consistency, to 
support his endeavours t cyftro cure a 
full investigation of the^Bpfirs of* 
India. In this instance, particularly, 
there were many for whose pre- 
sence and co-operation he had' a 
right to look ; among these was the 
respectable member for Norwich 
(Mr. W, Smith), whom he did not 
then see in his place, and from 
whom much useful information 
could be had upon the subject of 

India* 
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India. There was another distin- 
guished person whose aid he was 
entitled to expect — he meant the 
Treasurer of the Navy (Mr. She- 
ridan). In regretting the general 
absence of that right hon. gent, he 
was sure he only expressed the 
common feeling of the house. He 
lamented his absence for many rea- 
sons, but principally on account of 
the loss which the cause of India 
sustained in consequence. He 
most particularly wished that this 
right hon. gent, was more fre* 
qnently visible in his place in that 
house, and as he had not the plea- 
sure of seeing him there or else- 
where, he hoped that his wi>h 
'would be conveyed to him, and 
induce him to attend. He trusted 
that the right hon. gent. ’a becoming 
a minister was not to deprive that 
house of the advantage and plea- 
sure which his abilities were capa- 
ble of affording. The hous^had, 
unfortunately, for a considerable 
time, btM^ very seldom seen the 
light of his countenance. But it 
was to be expected that such ab- 
sence would not long continue. 
He could not suffer himself to ap- 
prehend that that right hon. gent, 
won 1.1 long decline fa advocate the 
came of justice. No. His mind 
and his feelings were too strongly 
attached to that cause to refuse it 
his aid, and ills powers to 9erve it 
were still undiminished. For he 
would not believe that the volcano 
of thatJ||ght hon. gent.’s genius 
could yPFbe burned out. After 
repeating his sincere regret for the 
absence of Mr. Sheridan, because 
he highly respected his talents and 
integrity, and because he would 
much value his assistance, the hon. 
member concluded with moving 
an ** Account of all monies winch 
have been paid to the private ere* 
ditors of the Nabob* ot the Car- 


natic since the passing of 
of the 24th of his present majesty, 
containing the names of the indi- 
viduals to whom, or on whose ac- 
count, the same have been paid, 
the several periods when the debts 
were contracted, and when paid, 
and distinguishing the several 
classes of debts called the registered 
debts, the cavalry loan, and the 
consolidated debt of 1 777 > and 
also distinguishing the principal of 
the said debts from the interest 
claimed or accruing thereon.” 
This he thought the more neces- 
sary, as it appeared from the speech 
of the noble lord opposite to him 
(lord Castleroagh), which was af- 
terwards published by him, (see 
vol. ii. p. 1 1 53.) that the interest- 
money had been converted into 
principal, which was one principal 
cause of the great increase of the 
debt. 

Mr. Pauli , in seconding the mo- 
tion, cautioned the house to beware 
how they sanctioned the principle 
upon which the bill of the lion, 
gent. (Mr. Hobhouse) was founded, 
as, if that principle were established, 
claimants would, no doubt, imme- 
diately come forward for above three 
millions, alleged to be due in the 
same way from the Nabob of Oude, 
and other native princes in India. 

Mr. Whitsked Keene seconded 
the motion ; he said, he believed 
he could be able to throw some 
light on the causes which led to in- 
volve the Nabob of the Carnatic 
in such embarrassments and claims 
of debt from the company’s ser- 
vants. Having the honour of an 
early and long intimacy with lord 
Macartney, who was, at one time, 
sent out as governor to Madras, 
that noble lord, after his return to 
Europe, had told him, that he had 
scarcely reached the seat of h*u 
government 24 Jbours^ when he re* 

ceived 
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qsived a message from the Nabob, 
requesting to see him : the noble 
lord accordingly paid an immediate 
visit, a;.d was astonished to tind it 
was for the purpose of being pre- 
sented by the Nabob with a sum of 
money adequate to 30,000/. with 
proportionate tenders tp the offi- 
ce! s of his suite. Lord Macartney 
expressed much astonishment, and 
declined accepting the money, at 
the same time wishing to know 
the motives that induced such an 
offer : he was told by the Nabob, 
that it was quite a customary present 
to eveiy new governor 5 had never 
been before refused ; that there 
was no violation of propriety what- 
ever in accepting it ; and the offer 
was repeated, with a pressing re- 
quest to take it ; as it was considered 
a proper compliment to the head of 
the British government, w horn, 
ever since the taking of Pondicherry, 
he considered as his protector 
against the French. Lord Macart- 
ney, however, still persisted in his 
refusal, assuring the Nabob, at the 
same time, of his determination to 
render him every service and pro- 
tection in his power, as earnestly as 
if he had accepted hi* present. 
But what was the result of this 
generous, upright, and exemplary 
integrity and independence of that 
noble lord to himself? Why, that 
his conduct was every where repro- 
bated and reviled by the servants 
of the company, aud every pains 
taken to slander, misrepresent, and 
'vilify him, for venturing such an 
innovation upon the system they 
had so long established j and lord 
Macartney resigned a government 
which he felt untenable, consistently 
with the feeliugs of a man of ho- 
nour. Had the hon. gent, heartily 
approved the system of investigation 
is earnestly recommended by the. 
fepp. mover, and observed, that. 


though it might visit with com- 
punctious feelings the booms and 
apprehension^ of some men, who 
had, by a corrupt abuse of their 
mission in India, amassed rapidly 
enormous fortunes, those who had 
made an honourable and upright 
use of their authority there, had no 
terrors to meet, no qualms to be 
excited by the most serotinous in- 
vestigation : “ Jet the galled jades 
wince ; their withers were un- 
wrung. 

Mr. Hilcnj Ailduigton said, he 
had not the slighest disposition to 
oppose the motion of the hon. 
gent, on the contrary, he wished to 
grant him the papers he required. 
He was vei ygiad to observe, that 
the hon. gem. notwithstanding the 
declaration he had a shot t time since 
made, that he would decline all 
farther interference with India 
questions, seemed of la»e rather 
disposed to promote investigation 
into India affairs. He rejoiced at 
the circumstance \ because, from 
the lion, gent.’s great knowledge 
and extensive experience upon In- 
dia subjects, he was certainly com- 
petent to throw very important 
lights upon such subjects, and 
bring them home with more effect 
to the attention of the house and 
the public 5 who might have the 
good effect of rendering the ser- 
vants of the company in India, less 
lax in their duties. But his pur- 
pose for rising now was, to set the 
hon, member right in bis conception 
of the bill, the true object* of 
which he seemed wholly to mis- 
apprehend. His hon. friend had 
not brought forward his bill with 
the precipitancy imputed to him, 
but bad given fair notice of every 
proceeding with respect to it $ and 
to his certain knowledge, the re- 
port upon which the bill was 
founded was delivered to members, 

at 
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at their residence, on the Friday be- 
fore the bill was introduced. The 
bill was not a call on parliament to 
sanction the claims of the creditors 
, 6 f the Nabob of the Carnatic, nor 
to appoint any commissioners : 
those commissioners had been al- 
ready appointed between the par- 
ties at issue, namely, the directors 
and the claiming creditors 3 and 
the commissioners, with an earnest 
view to the strict ends of justice, 
had been desirous of examining the 
parties brought before them on 
oath 5 which, however, it was 
found they were not legally autho- 
rised to tender. It was suggested 
then, that the parties might be exa- 
mined upon their voluntary oaths 5 
but, on consultation with eminent 
law authorities, it was found that 
this mode also was objectionable. 
The present bill, therefore, only 
called upon the authority of parlia- 
ment to invest the commissioners 
with power to administer oaths, 
for the purpose of , their enquiry, 
and to render parties swearing 
falsely, liable to punishment for 
perjury. It was not because the 
company wished any sanction from 
pailiartient to the authority of the 
commissioners to enquire, for to 
that they were already legally au- 
thorised ; but with a view to procure 
for them such authority as should 
best tend to obtain that justice : 
not to evade the payment of debts 
justly due, but to separate just claim 
from fraudulent ones. The hon. 
gent had said, his hon. friend had 
not voluntarily undertaken this bu- 
siness, but had been induced by 
importunity to bring forward this 
bill. It was certainly true, his 
hon. friend had expressed great 
unwillingness to interfere in this 
business, lest he should be deemed 
an interested party •, but his known 
talents, good sense, and integrity. 


made it extremely desirable that at 
person of such a description should 
take an active part in the business, 
and he was induced, by earnest en- 
treaty, to forego his scruples, and 
assume the part he had taken with 
so much advantage to the object 
proposed. In no instance had he 
betrayed the smajlest inclination 
to precipitate the bill 3 oh the con- 
trary, he had set out with declaring 
his wish, that every member in 
the house should have the fullest 
information on the subject, and 
the fullest time that could be desired 
for considering it 3 and he was 
convinced, that if the hon mem- 
ber now W ished to postpone the 
further proceeding on tins bill to a 
more distant day. Ins hon. fnend 
would concur with the utmost 
readiness. 

Lord Castlcrertgh described the 
purview of the bill, in the same 
light precisely as the last right horn 
gent. He said that, with a very 
considerable portion of just claims 
in this case, there was blended an 
enormous one of unjust, un- 
found^l, and fraudulent claims y 
and it was for the purpose of ena- 
bling the commissioners to discri- 
minate, that the bill was desired. 
The discharge of die just debts 
would be productive of important 
advantages to the company, and it 
was, therefore, desirable to ascer- 
tain them, in order to a speedy 
settlement 3 and, with respect to 
the apprehensions expressed, by the 
hon. member, that those debts 
might ultimately form claims upon 
parliament, the idea was un- 
founded. The debts were charged 
upon the revenues of the Carna* 
tic ; whatever those revenues an- 
nually produced over the interest, 
would go to' a sinking fund, to- 
wards clearing off the principal, 
and when that was paid off, the 
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^bole revenues would revert^* the 
company. 

Mr. Seijeant Best observ’ed, that 
the deed tor the settlement of the 
claims under consideration, was so 
contrived as to hold out the pros- 
pect of doing too little, if any 
thing, for thv»se who had equitable 
claims, and of doing too much for 
those whose claims were fraudu- 
lent. Many of the demands under 
consideration were, he contended, 
completely illegal, as they referred 
to sums lent against a positive act 
of parliament. 

Mr. Hothouse said, that after 
the statement made by his right 
bon. friend, (Mr. PL Addington) it 
was scarcely necessary for him to 
animadvert upon the charge pie- 
ferred against him, as a commis- 
sioner, for having introduced this 
measure to parliament. The ex- 
planation which his right lion, 
friend had given, he tiusted, 
would be satisfactory to the house $ 
and, if so, he should be at his 
ease — There was, however, ano- 
ther accusation made by the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Francis), against him, 
which it was impossible for him to 
pass over in silence. He had been 
accused of hurrying this measure, 
and endeavouring to take the house 
by surprise. T-he bon* gent, had 
said that the printed report and pa- 
pers were not delivered to the 
members until the moment before 
the subject wa9 opened on Monday 
last. Here the hon. gent, was un- 
der a mistake. They were deli- 
veied at the houses of the members 
parly on Friday morning in the last 
week, so that nearly four days were 
allowed for the examination of a 
very small collection pf papers,— 
The house having honoured him 
with their attention on the genet al 
subject for so long a time on a for - 
f&er night, he should not now have 


taken any part in the discussion, 
but for some observations which, 
fell from his learned friend near 
him (Mr. -Serjeant Best). fctia 
learned friend had insisted, that the 
agreement between the creditors 
and the East- India company v was 
not founded on fair piinciples, be- 
cause the team w ere too hard and 
severe against the leal creditor, 
while to the fictitious, ail which he 
obtained would be gain. It did not 
appear to h*-m that this argument 
was entitled to great weight.* If 
the real creditor became a party to 
the deed, he had no right to com- 
plain of terms, for his execution 
of it proceeded from his own 
choice. If he declined to accept 
it, the deed did not stand in hia 
way. Pie was, as belore its exis- 
tence, at liberty to pursue any 
means of recovering his debt; no 
remedy was taken away from him j 
the same redress was open to him. 
This alternative considered, his 
learned friend, he thought, would 
not be inclined to risk the same 
observation a second time. His 
learned friend had, also, spoken of 
the act of 1797 * which prohibits 
the servants of the company trom 
engaging in loans to the native 
princes of India. Although such 
loans were a violation of the or- 
ders of the company, yet that act, 
by prohibiting them, admitted 
their previous legality. Subse- 
quently to the passing of that sta- 
tute, if any person ehgaged in such 
loans, without the previous sanc- 
tion of the court of direct ois, or 
the govei nor in council of one of 
the company’s governments, the 
contract: was void, and the party 
was guilty of a misdemeanour. 
The commissioners, though un-. 
restricted in this respect by the 
deed, could allow no claim con- 
trary to the statute, — After a tew 
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more remarks, by Mr. Serjeant 
Best a fid lord Castlereagh, the mo- 
tion was agieed to. 

Mr. btunt.is then said, that in 
piefacaig his second motion, he 
should intrude but a few minutes 
the patience of the house. In 
i|j|bat he had said, he had not en- 
tered into the merits of the bill, 
good or bad. He had indeed stated, 
that the hon. gent, seemed to him 
to have carried on the measure 
with precipitancy ; but that, he 
now agreed, had been sufficiently 
accounted for. As to his having 
insinuated that the hon. gent. Was 
himself interested in the measure, 
he begged it to be understood that 
he had not insinuated, but had ex- 
pressly stated, that he did not 
think the situation of a member of 
such a committee, and of a member 
4>f this house, exactly compatible ; 
and what had been stated as to the 
scruples entertained by the hon. 
.gent, himself, as to the propriety 
of the hill originating with him, 
seemed to shew that lie himself 
was not exactly satisfied that two 
such characters ought to be united 
in the same person. Hie noble 
lord opposite had admitted that 
many of the claims made against 
the Nabob had no existence in 
truth, of cotu'oe that there were 
here enormous frauds to guard 
agifnst. He was certain that all 
the pei>ons who at present formed 
the coait of directors weie men 
of honour and probity, but he 
could no! ,«*ay what they might Ixj 
20 ycais hence. It could not be 
said there never wa-: an instance of 
a nvm's sacrificing the interest of 
any corporate body with wL.ch he 
might be connected to individual 
feelings. Ai! he contended lor 
tba: the thing was possible. 
Am to the validity of many of the 


he had to state a fact* that 
a house of great eminence lately 
failed at Madras, among whose as- 
sets was found a paper, amounting 
to 10 lacks of pagodas, of the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s. The house had 
employed the money entrusted to 
them in buying up the paper of 
this prince, which, from being a 
drug, worth next to nothing, and 
which in ail probability did not cost 
more than 2d. in the pound, would, 
if admitted without proper en- 
quiry, produce a fortune to the 
holders. This, he thought de- 
served serious attention. He had 
used the freedom, in making his 
former motion, to call the particu- 
lar attention of certain individual 
members to the business. He now 
begged, in addition, to request to 
it the attention and assistance of 
the honourable directors, and par- 
ticularly of their respectable chair- 
man* whom he now saw in the 
house, who, he hoped, would, if 
possible, attend and give his assis- 
tance in the discussion. As to an 
observation by an hon. gent. (Mr. 
Addington), he had to state, that he 
never did say that he would not, 
in future, attend to Indian affairs, 
although what he did say on that 
occasion had been misrepresented 
out of doors. He had put what he 
then said ori record, (see p. 304), 
and to that he referred. He then 
concluded by moving for an ac- 
count of the several debts now due 
or demandabie from the said Na- 
bobs, distinguishing as in the for- 
mer motion. 

Mr. Grant declared, that he had 
no objection to any scrutiny of the 
kind. No person could be less 
interested in it, personally, than 
lie and the other members of the 
court of directors. The interfering 
in the business originally, was, very 
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Jar from being a favourite with’ the 
directors, and if they could, they 
would have had nothing to do with 
it. They only believed that there 
was actually something due to the 
creditors, aud all their wish was, 
that this should be paid. Such 
was the object of the bill. That 
it could have the effect of making 
a rise in the value of die debts, he 
copJd not conceive. The very re- 
verse must have been the case. It 
reduced the annuities at the outset, 
to die one -half, by making the in- 
terest six instead of twelve percent.; 
and the principal must have ex- 
perienced a proportional depreci- 
ation. — The motion was then put 
and agreed to. 

April ] 8. 

On the motion of Mr, Pauli, 
two several orders of the house of 
the lith and 1 7 di March, 1806, 
were read ; the former, ordering 
the production of certain papers 
relative to } Bhurtpore ; and die 
latter to Surat ; and the papers 
contained in them, were, after 
some observations from Mr. Ad- 
dington and Mr. Grant, oidered 
to be produced forthwith. 

Sir A. Wellesley requested that 
the lion. gent, who was about to 
bring a charge against the marquis 
Wellesley, would state the distinct 
nature of the charge, and cf the 
course of proceeding which he in- 
tended to adopt. 

Mr. PauH replied, that it was 
his intention on Tuesday, to lay 
the ground of a charge against 
xnarquis Wellesley, for extravagant 
expenditure of the public money, 
and for having applied it to pur- 
poses of unnecesary splendour, 
contrary to an act of parliament. 
With regard to the course of pro- 
ceeding, he did original Jy mean to 
that evidence be heard at 


the bar of the house m the first 
instance ; but he had heard strong 
objections to this mode by Severn 
members, who urged the propriet) 
of laying, the charge before the 
adduction of proof. The hon 
gent, was proceeding to re$d a j|y| 
sage in a printed report of a 
of Mr. Buike’s, on the impUP 
ment of Mr. Hastings, in cor- 
roboration of tlm opinion, wber 
he was called to order by lord 
Temple, who protested againsl 
this as irregular. , 

Mr. Pauli then proceeded to lay 
the ground of his motion, and 
stated, at some length, from pa- 
pers, letters and other documents, 
the circumstances of a treaty en- 
tered into with the nabob of Fur- 
ruckabad, soon after the arrival of 
the marquis Cornwallis in India, 
and which was afterwards guaran- 
teed by the East- India company. 
The conditions of this treaty were., 
that the nabob should disband his 
own native troops, dnd be in future 
protected by a British force, for 
which he was to pay a subsidy of 
50 , 000 /. annually, out of a revenue 
not exceeding 140 , 000 /; and 
which treaty was faithfully observed 
by the nabob, up to the year 1 801 * 
After disbanding 1 his own troops, 
this prince was, of course, unable 
to resist any encroachments made 
upon his territories, except by the 
aid of the British force, which 
was to have protected him from all 
his enemies. The hon. gent, then 
went on to state, that after the 
arrival of lord Wellesley, he took, 
for the British government, con- 
trary to the terms of the treaty, 
the tribute which was before paid 
to the nabob by the Rohillas.*— 
This, he was authorized to say, 
was contrary to the Wishes of 
twenty-three out of the twenty- 
four directors of the East-Jndia 

com- 
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company ; though when he was 
in India, he sa^v a dispatch from 
the secret committee appio\ mg of 
Jt. Alter tiiL, some additional 
troops were sent to repel any at- 
tacks maue upon the nabob, when 
im subsidy was increased to fatty 
of rupees, which was in 
Violation of tiie express stipulation 
of the treaty. It was therefoie 
with surp-ue, that he heard a 
noble loid (Casilereagh) move, 
last session, tor a papei containing 
an approbation of these proceed- 
ings, by the secret committee. 
Two of the persons made to sign 
this appn-bat’* >n, namely, Mr. 
Devaynes and Air. liobarts, re- 
piobated this conduct ; as did also 
all the rnembeis of the court of 
d.reaors, with the exception of 
one lion, baronet ( sir T. Alet- 
calle ). He then read seveial 
papers, to snew the mai-admmis- 
1 muon of the noble marquis m 
Inin, wbuh, he said, had pio- 
dneed a loss ho the company, of 
eleven indium sterling. He then 
fut tlier s *id, tnat by the authority 
ot the marquis, the nabob was 
seiit u>r to Lucknow, for the pur- 
pose of signing an agieement, and 
after Ins iir.vai, lus seal was not 
lo be found at his dwelling ; and 
lie would engage ;o prove, that the 
same seal was an u wards found in 
the house of the Butish govern- 
ment, at Lucknow. He said, he 
did not stand forth as the sole ac- 
cuser of the marquis Wellesley, 
and lead an extiaci from a .speech 
of Air. Francis, upon India sub- 
jects, written and published by 
the hon. gent, himself, in which lie 
accused tne Bengal government 
of being the aggressois in :he Alah- 
ratta war. With this confirmation 
in his favom, lie would shoitiy 
conclude u ith s;q ;ng, that ttie con- 
duct of the uouie marquis was com- 


menced in injustice, and termi- 
n»ted in oppiession. He then 
moved for a Copy of the Tieaty 
between the nabob ot Fun uckabad, 
and the Fast- India company, and 
guaranteed by the marquis Corn- 
wallis, in l/S^- 

Lord Casthreagh having been 
alluded to in the course of the 
speech, thought it pioper to set 
tiie lion. gent, light in a mistake 
which seemed a strong feature in 
his aigument. The hon. gent, 
expressed his surprise, that he 
should have moved for a dispatch 
from the secret committee, ap- 
proving of the conduct of the 
noble marquis ; but if the hon. 
gent, thought to impress the house 
with the opinion, that that was the 
dispatch of the gentlemen, whose 
names he mentioned, he must 
suppose the house to be more ig- 
norant of the course of these pro- 
ceedings, than he would find it 
to be. The house was too well 
informed not to know, t hat the 
dispatch was that of the commis- 
sioners of the board of control, 
and* not of those who signed it, 
who could only act as the ofriciai 
and regular agents on the occasion* 
As to all the other subjects de- 
scanted on, they would remain 
for future consideration : and, lie 
only rose, for the purpose ot rec- 
tifying the mistake of tiie hon. gent, 
as to that one parneul u tact. 

Air Pauli explained, that what 
he staled to have excited his sur- 
prise, was, that the noble lord 
should call for such a paper, after 
he was fully appused that the 
court of diicctuib had protested 
ag mist :t. 

Loid Casilereagh rejoined, in 
explanation, that what he called 
foi, was the dispatch of those to 
whom responsibility attached, 
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which was not the case with the 
gentlemen who signed it. 

Mr. Hileij Addington said, that 
the htui. gent, might have saved 
him belt' much trouble, and the 
house a good deal of time, had 
he merely moved for the papers in 
question, without enteiing into 
such a long preliminary detail 
on the subject. He had not the 
slightest wish to oppose the pio- 
duction of the papers ; neither 
should he say one word on the 
subject of the charges that had 
been advanced. He should only 
request the house to keep them- 
selves free from every bias that 
might be produced by what had 
been said, and to saciifice some 
time in investigating the docu- 
ments now moved for. 

Mr. Whit shed Keene thought, 
that in the management of an im- 
mense empire like India, it was 
possible that a governor - general 
might, for the salvation of the 
country, be obliged, in some in- 
stance or other, to violate the 
strict letter of the law, and yet 
deserve the thanks of the country, 
lie had himself been thirty-eight 
years a member of parliament $ he 
had heard almost every thing that 
had been said in that house upon 
the affairs of India, and had tend 
all the documents that had been 
printed 5 and he thought that no 
member was qualified to vote a 
censure on the governor -general 
for any particular transaction, with- 
out having studied very much in 
detail the whole system of the 
Indian administration, and the 
various treaties which were con- 
tracted with the native powers, 
and also the manner in which those 
treaties were observed by the native 
powers. 

Mr. Francis said, that the par- 
ticular appeal made to him, jus- 
Vol. 8 . 


tided him in saying a few words. 
As to the powers of the commis-. 
sioners of control, and the court 
of directors, he had, when the bill 
was hi ought into tne house in 
1/8-1, by Mr. Dundas, particularly 
reprobated the absurdity and in- 
consistency which, even according 
to the present statement of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) it clearly 
involved. He was not talking of 
the law as it was now, but only 
mentioning what opinion he had 
given, when it was a bill. What 
did it enact ? Why, that the os- 
tensible power should be first in 
twenty-four directors, next in three 
persons chosen from these as a 
secret committee, but that in fact 
it should be in neither. A con- 
trol might be necessary, and it 
might perhaps be proper some- 
times to supersede the orders of 
the directors, but the absurdity 
was, that the secret committee, 
after giving one dispatch as that 
which they approved, might af- 
terwards be compelled to sign one 
diametrically the reverse, and one 
which they abhoired. As to their 
protests, these were not known, 
and their authority was thus given 
to measures, of which, in the 
most positive manner, they dis- 
approved. Hence the ruinous 
situation to which our India pos- 
sessions were reduced, and the 
degradation of the court of direc- 
tors. Now, as to the appeal to 
him, if he wished to be silent, ho 
might do as the hon. gent, did to 
whom lie formerly alluded, (Mr. 
Sheridan) that is, stay away while 
his duty required he should be 
present. —[The Speaker reminded 
the hon. gent, that it was irregular 
to bring charges against a member 
who was absent.] — Mr. Francis, 
in continuation, observed, that he 
charged him with nothing but 
t H staying 
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slaying away ; he believed his 
opinions remained unaltered, and 
he would surely come sometime 
to suppoit them. When the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pauli) consulted him 
about this business, he had rather 
diseou raged him from going On 
■with it. It would do him no good 
—but if lie was satisfied with that 
reward which every honest mind 
must feel in doing his duty, he 
would have that and no other. — 
He would expeiienee desertion— 
perhaps he could not say desertion, 
as he had not been encouraged, 
but he would not be supported. 
As to his own speech, it would 
not become bun to say any thing 
in piaise of it, but the more he 
thought on the subject, the more 
he believed what he there stated 
to be true ; and be confessed that 
it contained charges of a very high 
nature. His nght honourable friend 
(Mr. Fox) had approved of it, and 
had declared it to be unanswerable. 
In that speech he never mentioned 
a wish to impeach lord Wellesley 
— but if that speech weie un- 
answerable, he ceitainly ought to 
be impeached. It might be asked, 
why he did not proceed upon the^e 
charges ? — that was not his object. 
His design was to have lord Wel- 
ledey recalled and another system 
adopted, but he, at the same time, 
thought that there were sufficient 
gtounds of impeachment against 
that nobleman. His object was 
in some measure ansvveied, when 
loid Cornwallis was sent to India j 
and as to the impeachment of lord 
Wellesley, he did not proceed with 
that, puitly because he was not 
equal to such a task, and partly 
because he had little hopes of hav- 
ing efficient support. 

Mr. Secretary Fox begged leave 
to trouble the house with a few 
wurd*, uj answer to what hud 


fallen from his honourable friend. 
His honourable friend near him 
seemed to hint, that he, (Mr. Fox) 
and others who agreed with him, 
had, in opposition to their former 
conduct, wished to disparage this 
proceeding, and to throw obstacles 
in the way. There was not the 
smallest foundation for such sus- 
picions, nor were there any grounds 
whatever for arraigning his conduct 
on that head. As to the speech 
of his honourable friend, (Mr. 
Francis) he had undoubtedly said, 
that it was unanswerable ; not 
meaning to make this broad asser- 
tion absolutely, but because, in 
fact, no attempt had ever been 
made to answer it. He approved 
of it certainly, altogether, and 
partly, perhaps, for this reason 
among others, that there his ho- 
nourable friend had professed to 
drop all idea of proceeding to an 
impeachment. Yet it was rather 
hard that he should think it in- 
cumbent on those who thought 
that there was a great deal of 
blame somewhere, and that a bad 
system had been pursued, to tup- 
port an impeachment or any mo- 
tion for criminal proceedings. He 
totally disclaimed any such idea. 
It might happen that a person 
might disapprove a bad system 
without being committed to sup- 
port a criminal charge. When a 
bad system of government pre- 
vailed, the best mode of remedy 
ing this was not, in general, b_) 
impeaching an individual Th< 
object was, to lemove the persoi 
who cairied on such a system, anc 
to take care that hoiiq such shouh 
be acted upon in futuie ; and, t hi 
bemg obtained, it might often b 
inexpedient to cany the matte 
any farther. But, at the sum 
time, there might be particula 
acU, of $o enoimuus a kind as t< 
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call for impeachment. This he 
did not mean to deny. But lie 
and his honourable fnend had a 
great deal of experience on this 
subject. This was certainly not 
a proper time for enquiry. He 
(Mr. Fox) acted as he found it 
necessary to do, with respect 
to systems in Europe. — About 
these systems there might be, 
and, no doubt, there often 
was, a great deal of error in judg- 
ment. He might disapprove of, 
and strongly oppose them 5 and, if 
he could accomplish his object, 
which was the destruction of these 
systems, he would certainly not al- 
ways think it necessary to resort 
to enquiries. That was his opinion 
generally, though, undoubtedly, 
there might be exception to the 
general rule. If this rule was pro- 
per with respect to all executive 
governments, it was particularly so 
with regard to India. Now, that 
he ought to bring a regular charge 
in all instances where he disap- 
proved of a particular system of 
conduct, was a conclusion to which 
he could by no means assent. 
Impeachment was a bad mode of 
proceeding, except in particular 
cases ; and certainly it was not 
advisable to adopt it with regard to 
a governor-general of India merely 
on account of his system. One 
lion. gent, had said, that all these 
papers ought to be examined by 
every member of this house, before 
he voted on this question. This, 
perhaps, might, when they were 
very voluminous, be in some in- 
stances incompatible with other 
duties ; but he believed that in 
cases where the necessity was 
not great, it was possible that 
such charges might be brought 
forward rather with a view to the 
popularity which they might ac- 
quire, than from any hopes of ul- 


timate success. He had approved 
highly of his lion, friend’s speech, 
and the more so as he had dis- 
claimed any idea of a charge of 
impeachment. He did not say 
that impeachment ought in all case# 
to be abandoned j but he really 
was of opinion, that if it wen# 
often to be resorted to, it would, 
from its difficulties, be soon given 
up in despair, and impunity might 
thus be procured for almost ail 
sorts of ciirnes and misdemeanour# 
committed by a governor-general 
of India. As to desertion, he 
ceitainly could not be said to desert 
a person whom he had never en- 
couraged j but since the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, they might Bay, 
if they pleased, that he shrunk 
from all India impeachments, or 
flew from them, or any worse 
term might be used, if a worse 
could be found. To this he would 
make no answer. But bo far was 
he from deserving the insinuation 
which had been thrown out against 
him, of having altered his opinion 
with his situation, that the only 
reason why he was present at thi* 
debate at all, was, the very cir- 
cumstances of that change. He 
scarcely ever attended these dis- 
cussions before, since Mr. Has- 
tings’s impeachment. He had, 
indeed, attended at the deliveiyof 
the speech of his hon. friend, but 
that was merely a matter of 
courtesy to him. It was now 
his duty, however, to attend to 
all these discussions. It was, in- 
deed, the duty of every member 
of parliament, but in a peculiar 
manner that of a person in his 
situation ; and if he did not do it, 
his conduct might be liable to 
the worst const luction. He did 
attend, therefore, and delivered 
his opinion with more freedom' 
than he would otherwise have 
} H 2 ' done. 
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done, for then he would pro- 
bably have said nothing — The 
lion. gent. (Mr. Pauli) had given 
notice of a chaise whu h lie in- 
tended to biing loi ward on Tues- 
day. lie would, in the interval, 
acquaint himself with the subject, 
as far as lay in his power, and give 
his opinion of what was the most 
proper mode of proceeding. The 
lion. gent, had read a gieat deal 
fiom the debates that took place 
relative to the trial of Mr. Has- 
tings, and was in Ins opinion very 
properly called to order by his 
noble friend. (Temple ) He had 
looked very little into these debates, 
but what he had seen of them 
was exceedingly maceniate, and 
often the very levcrse of what had 
been said. The mode of proceed- 
ing, by bunging chaige after 
chaige, had been, upon the whole, 
the mode which Mr Ilmke him- 
self, and ot Lei's, thought best on 
the impeai bment of Mr. Hastings, 
if that mode w as the best, in the 
present instance it might be adopt- 
ed. Put, while he spoke of the 
most proper mode, it must not be 
therefore undet stood that he agreed 
in the propriety of impeachment 
at all. As to lus opinions, he did 
not see why he was to be so much 
distrusted because he did not on 
every occasion volunteer his no- 
tions. It was very difficult to pro- 
ceed properly in a ciiminal case 
before the house, as no honest 
man would wash, in such an allair, 
to use any oilier influence except 
what might be derived from his 
argument ; and, if i his was the 
case, was it not better to wait till 
t he whole matter was befoie the 
house, than to sound a trumpet in 
every stage of the business ? This 
certainly would not be his conduct, 
tior could it be the wish of any 
one who was anxious only that 
substantial justice should be done. 


Mr. Pauli said, he did not un- 
dertake this cause with a view to 
popularity, but merely from a 
sense of duty. It was his inten- 
tion to follow the precedents he 
bad before him with respect to 
Mr. Hastings. He meant, on 
Tuesday, to produce his charge, 
and move to lay it on the table , 
and that a future day should be 
then fixed, to take it into conside- 
ration. Mr. Burke had laid his 
first charge against Mr. Hastings 
on the table, on the 5th of Apni, 
and it was not taken into consider- 
ation till the 8th of June. The 
hon. gent, expressed his thanks to 
the right honourable secietary, for 
the candid and liberal nTanner in 
which he had conducted himself. 

Mr. Ii. Addington desired to 
know, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the hon. gent, to move tor 
any documents to support his charge, 
when it should be laid on the table ? 

Mr. Pauli replied, that it the 
house should agree to his motion 
for laying the chaige on the table, 
he should move to have it taken 
into consideration on a future day. 
lie proposed to move for docu- 
ments in ’support of it, and evi- 
dence to be taken at the bar, but 
not till the house should first de- 
cide whether they contained im- 
peachable matter. On Friday, he 
proposed to biing forwaid his two 
next chniges relative to disobedi- 
ence of orders, and the assump- 
tion of rights contrary to law, 
which he should follow up by 
moving, that they be taken into 
considerat ion on a subsequent day. 

Mr. Giant observed, that in 
general the opinion of the court oi 
directors prevailed. He thought 
that the system ot checks was this 
best system for India aflaiis. r l he 
board of control was a check oi; 
the court of directors, aud they or 
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the other hand were a check on the 
board of control. When diffe- 
rences on grave subjects prevailed, 
it was material that the opinions of 
all the parties should he brought 
under consideration. It' the house 
entertained the question, it should 
silt it to the bottom, with anew 
to obtain substantial justice to all 
the parties. 

Mr. Johnstone said, it appeared 
clearly that the opinions of the 
directors were totally ovei ruled by 
the board of eontiol, and the 
treaties with the Vizier, with Oude, 
and the Nizam, were convincing 
proofs of it. His sentiments, with 
regard to the affairs of India, were 
still the same as they had evei been ; 
but instead of pressing questions le- 
gal ding impeachments, he thought 
the house would do bettet to adopt 
resolutions, which might in f 1 1 tin e 
prevent transactions, such as had 
passed within the last three years 

Mr. IK Smith having under- 
stood that he had the mis^oitune 
of falling under the censure of his 
hon. friend (Mr. Francis), on a 
former day, for a temporal y ab- 
sence, and having heard the s ime 
Censure repealed against a light 
hon. gent. (Mr. Sheridan) this 
day, lose to state, for the conso- 
lation of his hon. tneiul and the 
house, that his absence had in part 
been occasioned, m the former in- 
stance, by his waiting on that hon. 
fnend, to ascertain the pirt he 
meant to take on the occasion, 
and thatdiis right hon. Inend re- 
mained ot his tormer opinion, and 
would attend m his plate when- 
ever the subject should be bi ought 
forvatd. The sexctal motions 
were then agreed to. 

Afnil 21. 

Lord Archibald Ham'tHon rose, 
in consequence of the notice winch 


he had previously given, of a mo- 
tion for a paper containing the 
opinion of the court of directors 
relative to the transactions in India, 
during the administration of lord 
Wellesley. Before lie pioceeded 
to make his motion, he hoped the 
house would allow him to prelace it 
In a few preliminary offset valions. 
He first apologised for himself in 
taking up this business, but he was 
placed in tins situation by the lion, 
gent, opposite (Mr. J fuddle-stone) 
Laving abandoned Ins original in- 
tention of moving for this paper. 
He disclaimed all idea of nun mg 
for it with a \iew to us being made 
a giound of charge, ora point of 
ei idence against lord Wellesley. 
Much as he disappioved of the 
system upon winch that noble lord 
acted, be had no intention of this 
kind. Tiicie would be sufficient 
opportunity aiterwaids for his de- 
claring his opinion on that subject. 
IIw object m moving for this paper 
then, was to make it a ground of 
charge against the late boaid of 
conn oul, and the noble lord (Castle- 
leagh) who pie&kk d there. If it 
appealed afterwards that the pro- 
ceedings of that board had been 
just and proper, nobody could be 
ntoie ready to acknowledge his 
ei tor than Le would bej but, unless 
lie wi'iveiy much mistaken indeed, 
it would tmn out that thete were 
good gumnds of ('barge against 
them The noble lord hud, year 
aiu r yc\n, gone on stating that the 
ahaiis ol India weie in a condition 
ot the highest prosperity. The di- 
re< rois now said that they were on 
the blink of rum. One or other 
must be mistaken ; and his object 
\va->, to uncertain whit )i statement 
w is comet, and to whom the evils 
that had fallen upon India were to 
be attributed, supposing that the 
opinion ol the diiectors was well 

founded 
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founded. This he considered as a 
very proper subject of deliberation 
for the house. The dispatch of the 
court of directors to the government 
of Bengal, disapproving of the sys- 
tem that had been pursued, had 
been submitted to the late board of 
control, and was withheld by them. 
The directors were at the same 
time obliged to sign a dispatch con- 
tradicting their leal sentiments, and 
approving those very measures 
which they considered as pernici- 
ous. Was the noble lord prepared 
to own himself the author of the 
awkward and unpleasant situation 
in which the directors were thus 
placed > What share of such a 
measure would he take upon him- 
self, and what would he ascribe to 
others? -He called the attention 
of the house to the state of the 
unfortunate directors, who had a 
dispatch forced upon them, con- 
tradictory to what was their real 
opinion, and this a dispatch which 
was afterwards laid before the 
house as a statement of their real 
sentiments. This was the effect of 
that system for the government of 
India which had been so much 
opposed by his right lion, friend, 
(Mr. Fox,) and which, had his bill 
been adopted, would never have 
taken place. , The court of direc- 
tors were without power, and the 
board of control without responsi- 
bility. He would ask any gent, 
what would be his feelings, wete 
he called upon in his piivate capa- 
city to approve of what was con- 
trary to his real sentiments > It was 
not for him to criticise the conduct 
of the directors, or to examine how 
far they w£re culpable in their 
compliance. Probably it was not 
in their power to have acted other- 
wise than they did. He contessed 
he had reason, on this occasion, to 
fear the opposition of some of tho§e 


friends with whom he usually 
acted 5 but he was not conscious 
of liaving expressed any opinion 
contrary to those which they had 
been in the habit of maintaining. 
He should, at least, have the satis- 
faction of thinking, that the senti- 
ments he had delivered respecting 
the inefficacy and absurdity of the 
present system for the government 
of India were similar to theirs. 
The noble lord then replied to 
several objections which he thought 
might be made to his motion, and 
concluded with moving, “That 
there be laid before the house a 
dispatch, approved by the court of 
directois, dated 3d April, 1805, to 
the governor-general in council ; 
the answer from the board of con- 
trol refusing to transmit the same ; 
and a reply from the court of di- 
rectors to that answer/' 

Mr. Hudlsston. — Sir, as I had 
given repeated notice of intending 
to move for papers which would 
have included an extract from the 
most important of those now moved 
for by the noble lord, I should 
have felt it necessary to offer a few 
words on the present occasion, even 
if I had not been particularly al- 
luded to by the noble lord, lest my 
silence now'- should be as much 
misconstrued as I find the motive 
has been which induced me to re- 
linquish my intention of bringing 
forward those motions. The noble 
lord, by way of distinguishing his 
own object from mine, has stated, 
that his is not to criminate lord 
Wellesley. Whenever an investi- 
gation may take place on the im- 
portant subject of the state of our 
affairs in India, I trust I shall not 
shrink from the discussion. But, 
in respect to my motive for wish- 
ing the papers in question to be be- 
fore the house, the facts are briefly 
and simply the*e. A discussion in 
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this house, near the close of the 
last session, had given an impres- 
sion, both here and without doors, 
that the executive body of the East- 
India company, had approved of 
certain treaties concluded at Oude, 
and transactions connoted with 
them. A paper ceUdiidy very fa- 
voutable to that eKi, had been 
moved for, and ordered to be laid 
before the house, in which appro- 
bation of those transactions is ex- 
ptessed under the hands ot the se- 
cret committee ot the court ot di- 
rectors. Now, sir, knowing that 
the court of directors had not even 
been made acquainted with those 
transactions until two years after 
the date of that letter, and that, 
on their becoming acquainted with 
them, they had recorded their dis- 
approbation of them ; I felt anx- 
ious to remove the impression 
which the production of that let- 
ter had occasioned. This was my 
sole object, and I thciefoie deter- 
mined to move for certain pjj eis, 
winch, if produced, I knew would 
accomplish it, and which had re- 
ference to no other subject, tb m 
to the affairs of Oude and Fur- 
ruckabad. — But, from circum- 
stances which must be tresli in (lie 
recollection of the house, and to 
which it became me to yield every 
attention, i was induced to post- 
pone my motions tlnee seveiai 
times : until at length the docu- 
ment, an extract from which was 
the most material of the papers I 
had intended to move for, was de- 
manded by the East- India boaul, 
and after some days laid before 
them. The production of it here, 
therefore, was no longer nece.-sary 
for the only object I had in view. 
I consequently determined to re- 
linquish my intention to move tor 
the papers ; and I did so the mote 
yqadiiy, fronj the consideration that 


persons to whose judgment I feel, 
and ought to feel deterence, saw 
objections to the production of that 
paper j and also became, although 
the paper in question expresses the 
general sentiments of the court of 
directors, I might, in moving for it, 
appear to commit that body wuh 
regai d to the necessity ot its pio- 
duction here, winch I had no au- 
thority to do. — But these conside- 
rations, without the mote matcual 
one of the paper hiving been pto- 
dc<'ed elsewhere, would have given 
place to the anxiety 1 telt, to ex- 
empt even the limited share and 
space which I occupy in the court 
of directors, from that piopoition 
of i he mei it or demei it w hit h may 
be thought hereafter to attach to 
the transactions in question. I 
tru->t I have shewn, that there 
was no inconsistency in my relin- 
quishing my intention of moving 
for those papers, and now that the 
paper in question, and others, aie 
moved tor by the noble lord, I cei- 
tuinly shall vote for their pi educ- 
tion, though 1 cannot vote for it 
exactly on the grounds stated by 
the noble lord * for I am unable to 
peiecive how the production of 
the paper in question can be con*' 
sideied a^ furnishing ground of ac- 
cusation against any party, against 
the hoard of commissioners, any 
more than against ihe court of di- 
rectors. For, suiely, if the pro- 
ceedings at Oude, and any other 
proceedings nnimadvei ted upon in 
that document, have been just and 
right, the court ot directors will be 
open to censure for the disappro- 
bation expressed of them on that 
account, and the board of com- 
missioners will be entitled t com- 
mendation for having rejected it. 
To consider, therefore, the paper 
as furnishing a ground of accusa- 
tion agahist either party, seems to 

me* 
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me, would he like prejudging that 
question. But I shall support the 
motion on what appears to me to be 
broader ground — that every paper 
on India affairs, that has been 
called for since the attention of 
this house and the public has been 
di awn to the Lite transactions in 
India, has been granted indiscrimi- 
nately. And in respect to the Ottde 
transactions, them is tins additional 
argument for the pr. due lion at 
least of so much of the document 
in question, as relates to them 
namely, that the house has al- 
ready ordered the production of a 
paper, expiessing the approbation 
entertained of those tiamactions 
by the board of India commis- 
sioners. That papa* of couise has 
made its own impiession on the 
house. The paper in question, on 
the other hand, expresses the dis- 
approbation entertained by the 
court of directors of the same 
transactions : and as the former has 
been granted, theic seems an ob- 
vious principle in favour of not 
withholding the other j or at least 
ot so much of it as ielate> to those 
affairs which are before the house 
namely, those of Oude and Fur- 
ruckabad. At the same time I am 
aware, that the production of that 
particular paper is liable to the ob- 
jection, that it is a proposed letter 
or dispatch only, which was not 
transmitted, and of couise no op- 
portunity of answering it given to 
the government, to which it was 
meant to he addressed. This ob- 
jection I should feel to he decisive 
against the production of the pa- 
per now, if the late governor-ge- 
neral were still absent in India - y 
but, as he is on the spot, it is open 
to him to have a copy of the paper 
to answer it, and to have a copy of 
his answer also moved for, and 
laid before this house : it may be 


said also, that in effect the paper 
has been answoed in the reasons 
which the board of commissioners 
gave for rejecting it. But a stion- 
ger answer to tie objection may 
he found in the fact, Uiat a paper 
under the Mine < ircumstanci has 
heenmoved for, and ordered with- 
out ohjec ’on or discussion. The 
case was din the court of direc- 
tors imagined that the act of the 
33d oi the king, m the whole of 
thespuit ot it, but more litcially 
and expicnsly m th. /5/th clause, 
rendered it illegal for a governor 
to appoint to any civil office under 
the crown, any person not a w-ve- 
nanied servant ol the company, 
and that even of those servants, no 
one who had not been 12 years 
actually rcs’dent in L.dia, could 
he appointed to any place of which 
the emoluments exceeded 4 ,000/. 
per annum. Bioceeding on this 
idea, the court of diiectois framed 
a dispatch, censuring and annull- 
ing as illegal, the appointment of 
a gentleman not in the set vice, to 
he deputy governor of Oude. The 
board of control rejected the dis- 
patch, and wrote a letter to the 
court of directors, justifying the 
appointment as legal and pioper. 
Copies both of the 1 ejected dis- 
patch, and of the answer from the 
board of commissioners, w r ere 
moved for in this house, and I 
think by a member of the late 
hoard ot commissioners, and w ere 
ordered without any objection. I 
am not awaie of any objection to 
the production of the paper now 
moved for, that was not applicable 
to the production of the other. On 
these grounds, sir, I think it right 
to suppoi 1 the present motion for 
papers, as I have done every former 
motion made for India papers when 
I have been present in the house, 
in order that every information 

that 
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that can be derived from papers 
relating to transactions, in the con- 
sequences of which the public is 
deeply interested, may be full) and 
impartially before the home. 

Mr. Secretary Fox declared, that 
it was with regret he heard that 
such a motion as the present was 
to be made, and more especially 
that it was to be made by two per- 
sons foi w ho.n he had a great respect 
( M i . 1 i uduicstone and Mr.R .Thorn- 
ton). But the pun which he felt 
was not a little increased when he 
found it was to be made by the no- 
ble lord near him. (Hamilton) for 
whom he had the highest esteem, 
whole personal regani he would 
wish to conciliate, and with whom 
he w ould always desire to cultivate 
a political connection ; for to him 
that noble lord’s ideas inspecting 
the constitution, and his .sentiments 
on political subjects in gcneial, ap- 
peared to re-a on pi maples so just, 
and well founded, that it gwe him 
the greatest concern to differ from 
him, even in the application of 
those principles to any particular 
point. But he thought that the 
present question ought to be con- 
sidered with a view to the judicial 
enquiry about to come before the 
house, and therefore our attention 
ought to be directed to justice 
alone. Now, viewing the matter 
in this light, he could not reconcile 
it to his mind t hat the papers called 
for by liis noble friend were not 
manifestly and grossly unjust. His 
noble friend seemed to admit that 
it would be improper to produce 
them as a ground of crimination 
against lord Wellesley, and he w as 
glad that he coincided with him 
even thus far ; but let us consider 
whether they would not operate 
against him in an unjust and op- 
pressive manner, ln^t, he might 
contend that these papers were not 


strictly officrl* but suppose they 
were, was the character of a man, 
under accusation, to he weighed 
down even by official papeis? 
Look at the common judicial pro- 
ceedings of the countiv, with, 
which every person must be more 
or less acquainted ; w ould it be en- 
dured that the general opinion 
should be stated as a ground of 
crimination against a peison on 
tiial? Nav, would not the pub- 
lication of .iny thing like this 
against his character be a reason 
foi putting off the trial, instead of 
bang admitted as evidence before 
ajuiy ? Now% to apply this to the 
present ease ; whose opinions were 
they calling for > those of the court 
of directors. But they, by law, 
could only communicate their opi- 
nions to the board of control $ 
though, ceruunly, he did not mean 
to say that this was a good law. 
This, however, was at present the 
only way in which they could give 
their opuuon ; and when they weie 
obliged to sign a thing which they 
sdonaly disappioved, their only 
lemedy was that which w'asopen to 
all in such a situation; namely, an 
application to patlinment. But, 
besides, what were these directors } 
They were the persons supposed to 
be most conversant with tiie affairs 
of India; and, both on account 
of their knowledge of the subject, 
and t hoi i respectability as a body, 
justiy couadcied as a high au- 
thority. But the higher their au- 
thority', so much t lie worse would 
it be to pi od uce these papers when 
a man was under accusation. This 
was so clear, on every well-founded 
pi maple of jurisprudence, th »t h© 
w..6 amazed that it could escape 
the attention of any person. Now, 
in this case, there were some par- 
ticular circumstances. The h 
was, the anomalous situation of 

th* 
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the directors. They were bound 
to execute the commands of others. 
In every other department, when 
any thing was proposed to a person 
which appeared to l.jfu of the most 
mischievous tendency, he might 
refuse to sign it ; but they were by 
law bound to sign, whether they 
approved or not, and their condi- 
tion was more anomalous than that 
of any class of men in Europe, 
even under the most de> potic go- 
vernment. The only remedy they 
had, when they found that the 
board of control insisted upon mea- 
sures, which to them appeared of 
the most dangerous tendency, was 
to come and state their case to the 
house. Last session, a motion was 
made for a letter of the seciet com- 
mittee, which could properly be 
considered only as a letter of the 
board of control. It was fairly 
moved for, because an individual, 
when hisconduct was called in ques- 
tion, might justly enough call for 
such documents as shewed the subse- 
quent approbation of hissupei iors, — 
he said of his supeiiors, because 
though you (the directors) lemon- 
strated with the board of control, 
you did not, it seems, think the 
matter of sufficient impottanceto 
come to the house and state your 
case, which, if you were ag- 
grieved, was a plain and obvious 
course for you to pursue. Another 
point was, that the directors pro- 
bably wished to defend themselves. 
This was not the stage for that. 
When the affair of the marquis 
Wellesley was decided upon, and 
when the papers now called for 
could have no influence on his case, 
then they might fairly be moved 
for. But it would be an intolera- 
ble hardship to an accused person, 
if you could say that you did not 
call for such papers to injure him, 
but to defend your own characters. 


The answer would be, that he had 
a great regard for your characters, 
but, in defending them, you were 
not entitled to injure him. There 
was another point to be considered. 
If the actions of lord Wellesley 
were such they were represented 
to be, then the papers would ope- 
rate against the board of control, 
and their influence would be in- 
creased when it was found that the 
board had rejected the better coun- 
sel of the directors. But, till the 
conduct of that board came under 
consideration,, the papers ought 
not to be produced. If, indeed, 
the directors had come at the time 
when the transaction took place, 
and stated their opinion to the 
house, and their situation, that 
would have been a different mat- 
ter. — With regai d to the point of 
information, the public had it, and 
it w r as of course impossible that it 
could be kept fiom members of 
parliament, w ho formed a part of 
that public. It was not, therefore, 
for information that the other pa- 
pers were called for, but on ac- 
count of the authority which they 
would hn\e in the enquiry before 
the house. But what was the dif- 
ference, since they were already 
before the public ? Truly the diffe- 
rence was, that the commons w r ere 
to pass judgment in this enquiry, 
and not the public. Now, as far 
as this argument had been used, 
it would weigh more the other 
way. If you only want informa- 
tion, you have tha f , and as to the 
authority, the greater that w T as, so 
much the worse for the argument 
and the person accused ; for this 
dispatcli contained a strong case 
against the marquis Wellesley. 
What convenience could result 
from its production ? He saw 
none, but the contrary. Were the 
accusers to stand behind the East- 

Indig 
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India company, or were the direc- 
tors to support themselves at pre- 
sent by a case, of which they had 
not complained at the proper time ? 
He hoped that neither of these 
things could be permitted. But 
then it was said that these papers 
were not intended to criminate lord 
Wellesley. One said th, t t they 
were intended to criminate neither 
the board of control, nor lord Wel- 
lesley, and his noble friend w inted 
them as a general piece of infor- 
mation. But then they would have 
that eifect collaterally, if not di- 
rectly, and therefore they ought 
not to be produced. We weie not 
at present considering the situation 
of the finances, or the f ihrie of the 
government of India. These 
might come under review, and 
then the papers might be produced. 
He knew that Ins noble fiiend, 
amongst all the excellent qualities 
he poses^ed, would regret to do 
a wrong thing, and he would ask 
him how he would feel, if, after- 
wards, these papers should, if now 
produced, be used in a manner 
which he would disapprove > No- 
thing at present would be lost in 
point of information, and though 
these papers might be useful at ano- 
ther period, they would just now 
be attended with the most injurious 
effects. Though it was not very usual 
to move the previous question on 
a motion for papers, yet, as 
there was nothing in the forms of 
the house to prevent it, he would 
move it in the present instance. 

Mr. Johnstone said, that the de- 
gree of astonishment under which 
lie rose to present himself to tlie 
house, after what had just fallen 
from the right honourable secie- 
tary, scarcely left him the power 
of utterance. When that right 
honourable gentleman, and h i 
friends, were on the opposition 


side of the house, he always under- 
stood them to lie not only the w arm 
friends, but the loud and stienuous 
advocates for investigation on In- 
dian affairs. They had lepcatedly 
asserted, and urged, that unless a 
thorough and minute enquiry into 
the wjiole system was speedily 
adopted, India must be inevitably 
lost to this country ; but now that 
they had chatigtd places, they, it 
seemed, had totally changed their 
opinions also, ard deprecated en- 
quiry as useless and unnecessary. 
Had his majesty’s ministeis been 
called on to produce documents 
from a commander-in-chief, there 
ring} it be some plea for withhold- 
ing them as of a secret and confi- 
dential nature ; but how they 
could argue- that the letters, or 
dispatches, made up by the court 
of directors, for the purpose of 
being sent out to India, should be 
called unofficial and irrelevant upon 
an ctiquuy of this sort, he was 
wholly at a loss to account ; but 
there was a piecedent on the jour- 
nals of the 3 8th of June, 1801, 
in diiect icfutation of such a pie- 
tcnce ; for on that occasion an 
older was made to lay before the 
house, copies of the paragraphs 
prepared bv the court of directors, 
and laid before the board of con- 
trol, in order to be by them con si - 
deied, and inserted in the dis- 
patches sent out to India. The 
right honourable gentleman, he 
thought, must admit, that this 
precedent was conclusive autho- 
rity ; and there was also another 
case in point, upon a motion made 
by the light honourable gentleman 
himself, in The only argu- 

ment in which lie could agiee with 
the right honourable gentleman 
was, that justice should not be 
violated $ and if he could con- 
ceive that any such violation were 
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likely to result from the production 
of the papers in question, he 
should be one of the last men to 
urge it ; but seeing no such cause 
t>f apprehension, he could con- 
ceive no reason why the house, in 
proceeding to an enquiry of so 
much importance, ‘•hould debar 
itself from seeing what was the 
opinion of the court of directors, 
and of the board of control, oti 
the subjects of Indian a Hairs. 
Those were the ofHcers to whom 
the government of India was en- 
trusted, and study, their opinions 
must be extremely important for 
the house to know. When the 
investigation, relative to the con- 
duct of Mr. Hastings, w s pio- 
posed to pailiament, and the house 
had agreed to proceed to the en- 
quiry, if any man had held such 
language as that of the right hon- 
ourable gentleman this night, in 
resistance to the production of 
documents so necessary to the in- 
formation of the house ; if any 
man had said, “Don't let us wdgh 
down a ciiminal by such a ma-»s of 
unofficial evidence,” lie would 
have encountered the right hon- 
ourable gentleman’s strongest re- 
probation. After the repeated 
assurances given to the house by 
the friends of that noble lord, of 
their readiness to give, upon every 
subject connected with his conduct, 
the fullest information to the house, 
the refusal in this instance was a 
strong reflection upon the charac- 
ter of that noble lord, and upon 
the conduct of the right honourable 
gentleman. If the noble lord’s 
conduct was pure and unsullied, 
he could have nothing to fear from 
the production of these, or of any 
other opinions. He himself really 
had no idea that the noble lord was 
guilty of any intentional cimiina- 
lity, though it was possible he 


might have fallen into errors but 
too incident to men in great power, 
by making an improper use of 
that power, and this was really the 
utmost he meant to impute to the 
noble lord. Bur if ddierenccs of 
opinion had existed between the 
court of directors an l the board of 
control, upon this subject, lie 
owned, that it was somewhat 
singular that the India Company, 
and the public, should be put m 
possession of those differences, and 
parliament alone kept it: the daik. 
In shoit, conceiving as lie did, 
that tire house, by being possessed 
of { hose paper s, would have a much 
mote act in ate knowledge of the 
existing ate of India, and be, of 
court e, better capacitated to dis- 
cuss the subject, he .should persist in 
suppoitmg the noble had* s motion. 

Mr. S.'U } i,)<jton declared, 

that nothing ever .'stennhed him 
more than the astonishment ex- 
ploded by the honourable mem- 
ber in i ising to answer (he speech 
of his right honouiab'j friend; 
(Mr. Fox) and in the whole of 
what haU fallen fiom that right 
honourable gentleman, his opinion 
so fully coincided, that he felt it 
unnecessary to add any thing fur- 
ther upon points so ably and so 
eloquently elucidated. Ihe noble 
loid who brought foiwaid this mo- 
tion, had professed , that he had no 
intention thereby to criminate t ha 
conduct of marquis Welle.dey. 
He \vas willing to give the noble 
lord full credit for smeeuty in his 
declaration ; but yet he thought 
it was impossible, if those papers 
were produced, but that they 
must give rise to opinions injurious 
to his character, and stiongly tend 
to excite prejudices against him. 
The document alluded to certainly 
was laid upon the table of the court 
of proprietors, by an honourable 
gentleniafi 
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gentleman, who certainly con- 
ceived it to be a confidential com- 
munication. It had, by some un- 
derhand means, he understood, 
found its way into p/mt, and it 
contained a series of opinions in 
condemnation of the conduct of 
lord Wellesley, fiom the time he 
first set foot in India, upon a va- 
riety of points totally unconnected 
with the matters now in charge, 
and consequently irrelevant, and 
going only to excite general pre- 
judice, in older to influence any 
decision that might take place upon 
the particular points in question. 
The house, therefore, in acceding 
to the motion for such a paper, at 
this moment, would, iti his opi- 
nion, do an act of the grossest 
injustice, for which they could 
make no reparation, but by direct- 
ing that all the documents upon 
which the court of directors had 
founded these opinions, should be 
laid before them. He, therefoie, 
should oppose the motion. 

Mr. R, Tiiornton having felt 
himself particularly alluded to in 
the course of the debate, thought 
himself called on to state Ins feel- 
ings and opinions. The hoi>e, in 
refusing to comply with the noble 
lord’s motion, would voluntarily 
shut its own eyes, and keep itself 
in darkness and ignorance, when 
(he fullest information was abso- 
lutely necessary. If he had been 
heretofoie backward in moving to 
bring those documents forth, it 
was not because he thought them 
nnimpoitant or unnecessary, but 
in deference to the opinions of the 
right honourable secretary, (Mr. 
Fox) the weight of whose talents 
and influence he understood would 
be against him. But now that the 
motion was brought before the 
house, it placed him in quite a 
different situation. Notwithstand- 
ing the resistance given to the noble 


lord, he was convinced, if the house 
did but even suspect what where 
the contents of the documents 
moved for, and the importance of 
the question, it would be so speedily 
called to discuss, it would be ex- 
tremely anxious to have them produ- 
ced. The embarrassed situation of the 
company’s affairs, in consequence of 
the wars in India, was well known 
to the house. It was equally well 
known, that differences of opinion 
had long subsisted between the 
court of directors, and the board of 
control, respecting Indian affairs j 
and that the diiections forwarded to 
India by the couit of directors had 
not been obeyed. But when the 
house was told that the Indian 
system was to be reformed, that the 
board of control was to be changed, 
and that an entirely new system 
was to be adopted, was it not im- 
portant that the house should be 
put in possession of the opinions 
of the court of directors, as to what 
were the errors of the former sys- 
tem, in older to judge how India 
ought to be governed ? Was it not 
of high importance that a declara- 
tion on this subject, signed by 
twenty-nine independent men, ortt 
of the thirty appointed under 
an act of parliament for the direc- 
tum of Indian a flit ns, should be 
in possession of the house, in order 
to its guidance, on ptoceeding 
upon so impoitant a topic? The 
affairs of India, both at home and 
abroad, had become extiemely 
Embarrassed, and those embarrass- 
ments might ultimately come home 
with claims upon that house. lie 
hoped they would not $ but it was 
known the company had not been 
able to pay the 5tK>,000/. a year, 
to whien they were pledged to 
the country, as the consideration 
of their charter. Whim paper* 
were now called for to elucidate 

th* 
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the affairs of the company, gentle- 
men were told they must not allude 
to the patf. How than, except by 
recurring to the past, were rumour 
errors to be avoided for the futuie ? 
Would the house shut its eyes 
against all information, and pro- 
ceed in the daik ? Gentlemen 
exclaimed, Do notiet conveni- 
ency against justice.” True, but 
justice looked two ways, and requir- 
ed as much the vindication of the 
directors as of the noble lord. The 
papers would be produced sooner 
or later ; every member would read 
it, and it was better it should be 
read in an avowed and direct way. 
To attempt to check the perusal of 
it, would be as vain as to Attempt 
to stop an irruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. He had no private dif- 
ference with lord Wellesley, though 
he disapproved of his administra- 
tion of India , he had no wish to 
stigmatize any pait of the adminis- 
tration of the great man, now no 
more} it was his intention, too, to 
support the present administration. 
He, therefore, could have no fac- 
tious motive. The country was in 
the situation of a ship beset with 
storms and dangers, and in this 
situation he should say, with a 
departed hero, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Where 
there had been a perversion of ta- 
lents, and a waste of public money ; 
where the India debt had been in- 
creased by lord Wellesley from 1 1 
to 20 millions, investigation was 
due to the country. ^ 

Lord Castle reagh observed, that 
although the professed object of the 
motion of the noble lord was that 
of criminating the late board of 
control, that certainly was not the 
whole object of it. He had no dis- 
position to conceal any thing, and 
therefore as such he would have no 
objection to any document which 


could be called for ; hut it would 
give him more satisfaction, if these 
doc uments were brought altogether 
under the contemplation of parlia- 
ment, and the whole made properly 
public ; it would be improper to 
make this document so without 
other documents before that house. 
He knew it had been laid on ‘the 
table of the India house, and some 
how or other had found its way in 
print 5 but that wa* no rule for 
the house of commons. Its pro- 
ceedings should be founded on re* 
gularity. He was persuaded that 
those who laid the dispatch in ques- 
tion on the table of the India house 
considered it as a confidential docu- 
ment, and fit to be produced, but 
he wished it had not found its way 
before the public, unless it had 
been accompanied by others, and, 
the explanations of the reasons of 
the court of directors for their opi- 
nions should have appeared 5 with- 
out all which it w r as impossible for 
those who perused the document 
to understand it. He did not find 
it difficult to decide whether the 
affairs of Oude were properly sub- 
ject to the board of conti ol, or to 
the court of directors, but these 
were points not now before the 
house. He concurred entirely 
with the opinion of the right horn 
secretary, who had so ably spoken 
on this occasion, in the view he 
had taken of it. If the transac- 
tions of Oude were improper, the 
board of commissioners had made 
themselves parties to that act, by 
the approbation they gave of the 
conduct, and, therefore, a com- 
plaint ought long ago to have been 
made against them, but this was 
not the proper course to take for 
that purpose. This case had been 
stated to be similar to a case of a 
document being called for, and pro- 
duced on the subject of the trial of 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hastings. But a distinction 
was to be taken between the two 
cases ; that was an act in itself le- 
gal, being a dispatch fiom govern- 
ment, and transmitted to India, 
and it became necessary to lay it 
before parliament, in order to be 
decided upon ; that which was 
now called for was only the opi- 
nion of a number of individuals, 
and, whatever weight that opinion 
might have, the house would form 
its own upon the facts, and not 
upon the opinion of others, as the 
right hon. secretary had justly sta- 
ted , and, therefore, there was no 
ground laid for bringing this dis- 
patch before the house. In saying 
this, he was not proposing to delay 
the remedy, if there was any mis- 
conduct in the affairs of India, for 
the propriety or impropriety of the 
transactions of Oude did not deckle 
the genet al merits of the affuiis of 
India, or of the conduct of the 
board of control ; they must be 
decided on their own merits, and 
the opinion of individuals had no- 
thing to do with the general view 
of the affairs of India. Nothing in 
the refusal of laying this dispatch 
before parliament would have the 
tendency of rendering the India 
board less amenable to parliament 
than they would be if the document 
was before the house. A great 
part of the speech of tiie noble 
lord went to impeach the conduct 
of the board of control, and to 
impeach the system of general po- 
licy acted upon in India , but if he 
had any disposition to censure that 
board, he apprehended the noble 
lord would find some difficulty in 
getting the support of the house, 
but the non-compliance with this 
motion would be no obstacle to him 
in that pursuit. The truth was, 
that although he was aware that 
considerable difficulties attached to 


the affairs of this country in India, 
they were not insuperable, neither 
was he disposed to take the same 
gloomy view' of them that some 
did. Certainly the expenditure* 
was very heavy at present, but 
that arose from the state o f war in 
which it was engaged, and which 
he hoped would be of short dura- 
tion ) he was confident we shoe Id 
be able to struggle with those dif- 
ficulties, and to surmount them, 
and although gentlemen appeared 
to differ so mueif, yet he believed, 
that on a close view of our condi- 
tion in India, and a due considera- 
tion of all our circumstances, 
without which it would be impossi- 
ble to form a correct opinion, the 
points of difference w'ouid not ul- 
timately be so many as some gen- 
tlemen at present apprehended. 
There was one general observation 
to be made on this subject, and 
that was, that much of the conduct 
of the marquis of Wellesley, 
which some gentlemen appeared 
disposed to censure, was conduct in 
diiect obedience to the dueclioti of 
the Jegislatuie itself ; so that, if 
these measures were wrong, no 
complaint should be made against 
any pow er except that of the legis- 
lature. As to t he general merits of 
the transaction to which the docu- 
nientnow called for referred, oppor- 
tunities would be affoidedof dis- 
cussing them in due season, and 
that discussion would embrace many 
points besides those to which that 
gispatch related, and which were 
not now under the view of the 
house, without which the discussion 
must be partial ; all w hich defects 
might be supplied hereafter by a 
full discussion of all the affairs of 
India, and nothing short of it could 
answer any good purpose. 

Mr. PauU said a few words ex- 
pressive of his determination to lay 

before 
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efore the house ro-morrovv, cri- 
linating chaiges against the mar- 
uis Wellesley; and also of his 
urprise th.it Mr. Lux should not 
lave hU ppot ted the motion of the 
loble lord to-night, instead ofmo- 
ing the previous question upon it. 

Loid H. Petty was desirous of 
•xplaining the reason for his vote on 
liis occasion, which should be for 
lie pievious question moved by 
lis right lion, friend. With his 
loble friend who opened this de- 
late, he had the happiness to con- 
:ur on general and great ccnstitu- 
nional piinciples; and he ti listed 
he should long have that happiness 
uninterrupted by casual duierences 
upon minor points. He thought it 
important to the public, that the pa- 
per now called for, should, at some 
time or othei, be introduced, and 
ju voting lor the previous question 
he should be sorry that any one 
should conceive him to alter his 
opinion on the subject of the pub- 
licity of all sorts of neeessaiy do- 
cuments for the information of the 
house. All lie conceived to be the 
effect of the previous question 
was this, that the production of the 
paper moved for at this pai Ocular 
moment should be suspended until 
the accusation against the noble 
marquis should be disposed of one 
way or the other, that accusation 
being of a cumulating nature, and 
the authoi >ty of the* papei could not 
be made use of m the house in 
voting on that accusation. This 
paper conta’ned the opinion of cei- 
tain individuals on the conduct of 
that noble loid, and was a neces- 
sary piece ot in four \tion for the 
house some time o. othu 3 but not 
so at present, for it was an autho- 
rity which it would he unjust for 
the house to weigh when consider- 
ing the conduct of the noble mar- 
quis. Tin* bouse would form its 


judgment of that noble marqun 
from his actions, and not from the 
opinion of others. Although the 
house might hereafter posses*, itself 
of the information which the pa- 
pei contained, the house, in voting 
for the previou** question now, 
only suspended the production of 
the paper until the pending accu- 
sation against the noble marquis 
should be disposed of one way or 
other, and then the paper might 
very properly be called for in older 
to ihc general discussion of India 
a dans. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, he had so 
great a sense of the importance of 
the piper, that he would vote for 
the production of it, even under 
the present circumstances, if it 
could not be more prupeily pro- 
duced at another time. The clitli- 
culties ministers had to contend 
with at present, wane so gicar, that 
he was soi ry to see their attention 
distracted by any Indian questions. 
When a vutual censure had been' 
passed on lord Wellesley’s adimnis- 
tiation, by sending out the late no- 
ble governor, v iiom all lamented, 
to establish a cuiitiary system 3 and 
when a noble loid, in whom there 
w as every reason to confide, was 
about to be sent out toeonflim the 
amended system, he thought the 
puposed investigation unnecessary' 
and unwise. When investigation 
was once entered upon, there 
would be no end to it. There 
must be a general revisal. He 
was astonished that 29 out of 30 
duectors, had sat still when their 
opinions were so broadly departed 
from ; that they submitted to sign 
a garbled and mutilated abstract of 
that opinion, and that they lemained 
a whole year without coming to 
the house to remonstrate, under an 
insult that must have been most 
galling to their feelings. 
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Dr. Laurence strenuously Sup- 
ported the original motion for the 
production of the dispatch in ques- 
tion, as a necessary piece of in- 
foi mation. He did not think it 
wise to depend much on the per- 
sonal character and qualities of in- 
di\ iduaL in the conduct of public 
affairs, although he had no ex- 
ceptions to take to those who had 
been alluded to on this occasion. 
It was childish to say abuses should 
be sutiei ed to go on, because en- 
quiry was inconvenient. To ab- 
stain from the production of a 
paper of the most useful genet al 
nature, because part of the in- 
formation it contained might be 
applied to a particular question, he 
looked upon as foolish and absurd. 
The questions on the marquis Wel- 
lesley’s conduct were so plain and 
direct, that they could be easily 
decided upon, without having re- 
course to collateral or remote mat- 
ter, which nobody would think of 
connecting with them. 

Mr. G/ ant (late chairman of the 
India company) said, that what- 
ever his opinion might be of the 
system of nifMsuies pursued in 
India, in the latter years of lord 
Wellesley’s administration, as in- 
deed of many of those measures 
he could not help thinking very 
unfavourably, yet he was no way 
concerned in bringing forward the 
enquiries respecting them, which 
an hon. member (Mr. Pauli) had 
agitated in that house. It was not 
the practice of the court of direc- 
tors to being impeachments beloie 
parliament. They were not re- 
presented in that house ; concord 
between the different brandies of 
the India administration, was in 
general important to the due ma- 
nagement of affairs ; and the situa- 
tion of the court was a delicate one, 
when they had to contend with 

V CL. 8, 


persons of high rank and connec- 
tions, who tilled the first situa- 
tions in the India government, who 
filled the first situations and sup- 
ported, probably, as they would 
be, by the administration at home ; 
under which 'circumstances, the 
mode of impeachment must be a 
very unpromising and inexpedient 
one for them to take. Even without 
proceeding to that extremity, they 
must, in the circumstances descri- 
bed, sometimes find themselves 
under great difficulties in following 
what appeared to them to be the 
path of duty. Beside* this general 
reason, which weighed with him as 
a member of the direction, he 
thought it evident that unless the 
leading talents and influence of that 
house supported a motion for im- 
peachment, an attempt to introduce 
it must prove a vain attempt; he 
moreover thought the present crisis, 
in which the safety of the nation 
called for the chief care and atten- 
tion of the house, an unsuitable time 
forgoing into so intricate and te- 
dious a business as the impeach- 
ment of an Indian governor would 
be found ; and he avowed still 
another reason forbeing disinclined, 
at the present moment, to the 
agitation of such a measure, namely, 
the importance of preserving to the 
country, in its actual situation, the 
union of all the talents and interests 
which formed the present adminis- 
tiation, among die members of 
which, it was undei stood that a 
difleience of sentiment respecting 
the conduct of the late government 
did exist, and that difference, if 
they were forced into the public 
assertion of it, perhaps upon va- 
rious points, might have conse- 
quences piejudiciai to the country, 
Influenced by these views, though 
he had at first approved of the in- 
tention of an hon. colleague of his 
} 1 Mr 
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(Mr. Huddlestone) to move for an 
extract of the paper now in ques- 
tion, as calculated to elucidate a 
subject already before the house : 
yet, on further consideration, and 
on hearing the ground on which 
that motion would be resisted, he 
had advised his hon. colleague to 
drop his intention. But the pre- 
sent motion was a very different 
one. It did not call for an extract 
of the proposed dispatch of the 
court of directors, in order to throw 
light on the Oude negotiation of 
1801 ; it called for the whole of 
that dispatch, not with any parti- 
cular reference to the charge re- 
' speeting Oude, but for the purpose 
of bringing the general matter of 
it before (he house. Hi is was a 
new question ) and to such a pro- 
position he could not refuse his 
assent, because if’ he did, it might 
seem that he was unwilling to bring 
intopublic light, a dispatch, in the 
framing of which he had his share 
of responsibility, and to the con- 
tents of which he still professed 
to adhere. It was true, he rather 
discouraged, and partly for some of 
the reasons already mentioned, the 
demand made by the proprietors of 
India stock, for the production of 
this document ; and how the letter 
had got into print, as he perceived it 
now to be, he was utterly ignorant, 
having had no idea of any intention 
to pi int it, till he observed a gen- 
tleman reading it as a pamphlet, in 
the course of that debate. But 
the letter being so tar public, and a 
motion being made to bring it 
before that house, it was impossible 
for him to do otherwise than sup- 
port s ch a motion. The letter 
contained the deliberate sentiments 
of the court of directors, upon a 
review, not indeed of the whole of 
lord Wellesley’s administiation, but 
of various measures of that admi- 


nistration, upon which they had 
thought it their duty to animadvert. 
Considerable as the talents of mar- 
quis Wellesley were allowed to 
be, and happy as some parts of his 
administration were, the court had 
been necessitated to express their 
disapprobation of many things, and 
for his own part Mr. Grant said, he 
lamented the occasion given for it. 
In particular, the letter in question 
contained the opinion of the court 
upon some of the subjects, which 
an hon. gent. (Mr. Pauli) had 
brought before the house ; and, 
notwithstanding all the ingenuity, 
ability, and eloquence, with which 
a right hon. gent. (Mr. Fox) had 
opposed the production of the 
letter, because it was said to be 
the opinion of a third party on a 
cause at issue between the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pauli) and the late go- 
vernor-general, yet he (Mr. Grant) 
could not reconcile it to justice, or 
indeed, to common sense, that, in 
such a case, the opinion of the 
India company, given in the most 
regular form in which it could be 
expressed, should be shut out. 
The company, of whom the court 
of directors were the executive 
"body, was an integral part of the 
system framed by the legislature, 
for the government of British India. 
It was the right and duty of the 
court to propose their opinions and 
orders upon all important subjects, 
relating to the government of our 
Eastern empire ; and to shutout the 
sentiments of that body in a parlia- 
mentary enquiry into any of those 
subjects, seemed to him contrary to 
the whole spiiit and tenor of the 
constitution, given by the law to 
British India. He thought it no 
valid objection to the produc- 
tion oi their opinions in par- 
liament, that the board of control 
had tfot sanctioned them. That 

reason 
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reason might operate the other 
way. The Indian government, as 
now framed, might be con si doted 
as a system of checks : the boaul of 
commissioners, controlled t lie court 
of directors ; the com t of duecfoi s, 
bad to judge of the conduct of the 
government-general 5 the govein- 
ment-geneial in its turn, had al- 
ways the power of representation 
respecting mch orders from home, 
as it found to be inexpedient for 
the public inteiests; but the go- 
vernment-general abroad, confede- 
rating with the boaid of control at 
home* the one by originating mea- 
siues otner by upholding 

those measures here, might entirely 
exclude Uie court ot di lectors from 
any part, either for or against 
those measures, and by means of 
the channel of the seciet com- 
mittee, even from the knowledge 
of them. Such, in fact, had been 
the case with respect to the Oude 
negotiation in question. It was 
therefore but the more natural and 
necessary, that if parliament wished 
to have full infoimation on this 
subject, which is now before the 
house, the opinion of the court of 
directors, as part of such informa- 
tion, should be received, not as a 
decision of the case, for then the 
objection of injustice urged by the 
right lion. gent, might lie 3 but as 
throwing light upon it, which would 
better enable the house to form its 
own judgment. Mr. Grant said, 
he did not support the motion for 
the reason assigned for it by the 
noble lord/ that of founding a 
charge against the late board of 
control. He was happy to agree 
with many of the other sentiments 
expressed by the noble lord, but he 
did not desire to bring forward'any 
such charge. Between the depart- 
ments of the India board* and the 
court of directors, diversities of 
opipion might be expected, and if 


there was not a conciliatory spirit 
maintained between them, every 
ditference might be pushed to an 
extreme, that would interrupt the 
public business. Certainly, thoccurt 
had differed widely from the late 
board ol control, concerning the con- 
duct and measures of marquis Wel- 
lesley, and the couit thought the 
proceeding of that board in relation 
to these point-, wrong 3 lut he was 
not prepaied to accuse the board of 
acting contrary to its opinions, and 
in the general conduct of the late 
board, he was lull as ready as If 
the noble lord, (Castlereagh) who 
presided over it, was still m place, 
to acknowledge the ability, clear- 
ness, and intellgence which he 
manifested in the business of it. 
Mr. Grant said, ho could not hear, 
without uneasiness, some observa- 
tions which h id been thrown out 
by the noble mover, and another 
speaker, concerning the situation 
of the com t of directors in being 
obliged to sign dispatches dictated 
to them by the board of control. 
It did happen that tins power was 
sometimes exeicised by the board, 
and in cases of great moment. The 
law had given them this power. 
But in the general currency of 
affairs, in the thousands of ordeis 
which were to be given upon ail 
the various subjects relating to In- 
dia, the court oiiginated the dis- 
patches, and those dispatches were 
seldom materially altered. To 
attempt a change now, would be a 
delicate, and might be a dangerous 
undertaking. Time and practice 
had consolidated, for the general 
purposes of practical utility, the 
different parts of the complex 
machine of Indian government ; 
and, on the whole, it had from 
habit acquired a facility of move- 
ment. If one piece was taken 
away, others might be weak&ied, 
; 12 and 
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find in short, the whole machine be 
destroyed. He therefore depreca- 
ted au attempt to mxkc any i Lange, 
the whole extent and odect of 
which .hon’d not be •Iislh.otly 
and pj wed to be beneficial. On 
the whole, he said, he should vote 
lor the original motion. 

Lord 'iLffp/i' said, n was neces- 
sm / to expltMt, that this proposed 
dispatch, c'uidemum ' the admir.n- 
trarion of lord Welie.slc}, had not 
been piepared till torn ui five yems 
of Ins government had expued. 
The amhoiities he had to look to 
for the guidance ot h : s conduct Lad 
not till then expressed any div.itis- 
faction. It was at the icqncbt of 
the court of directors that had 
Wellesley retained the government 
in 1803. This dispatch of disap- 
probation hail not been proposed to 
the board ot control till the noble 
marquis was on the seas to return 
to this country, and had never 
reached him. He wished for the 
^production of every paper tending 
to elucidate the case, but this did 
not bear on the case, and it went 
to excite prejudices of the most 
unjust nature. 

Afr. IViiidham , though soiry to 
differ from ecu tain right lion, 
friends of his upon the present oc- 
casion, yet, feeling the question one 
of great importance, and hirmAf 
therefore bound to express an v pi- 
nion upon U, hi must give an mi- 
partial one ; and, iheien.iO, lump- 
ing totally out of view all pa. u nj 
considerations, as wah lo^n.t to 
lord Wellesley, and e< i/\tk*iir ; die 
question morel/ us lx u ween A ard 
B. he was cleuL of cpi, -on that 
the papers ought to be inoduccd. 
For though the Louse ,v;*s houfcd to 
mainl am i mparthl j tM ice w i i h re- 
spect to the character and conduct 
of Jord Wellesley, yet it was npt 
fttttnd to shut eyes and 
eveiy thing else upon the great sub- 


ject <*f Indian affairs. It would 
not be fair to give the authority of 
tiie court of dl lectors against what 
iMcibeen done, neither would it be 
icW to give their sanction and Opi- 
nion as an authority approving of 
tnal conduct winch the house 
would be called upon to try. In 
the present instance, howev er, there 
was no great dangt r of the house 
bemg misled by the production <d 
the papcis, as the contents of them 
v , 01 e already pretty well known. 
Thinking, therefore, that the pro- 
duction of tluv-e papeis could be of 
no matetial advantage or disadvan- 
tage to 1 he case of the noble loid, he 
wa> inclined to vote for their pre- 
diction, because he thought that 
ti e ivouse had a right to be put in 
pi session of the means of esti- 
mating and ascertaining the value 
of the authority of the court of 
directors. Although, perhaps, ac- 
cording to the strict mles of one 
of the oouits of Weslminster-hall, 
those papets should not be granted, 
yet he conceived that parliament 
should not be fettered in the same 
manner. He could see no objec- 
tion to the production of the papers 
m the shape they had been pro- 
pos'd, and as he thought they might 
convey much useful information to 
the home, he should support the 
ongm d motion. 

r KiC J/asirr of ch * Rolls obser- 
ve * f that nothing could be more 
v- < klj' dihcicnt than the grounds 
wh.ch h.iu been taken by the diffe- 
rs nt gentlemen who were for the 
p i;dnctit>n of these papers. Some 
supposed it as the means of ex- 
colpnmg the bond of directors, 
and others as justifying the conduct 
A loid WeUodey j while another 
t bnn. gent, seemed to consider, that 
‘the gi eat advantage in producing 
the papers would be to interest, the 
boutfe in the allairs ui India, and 

that 
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combine them with the enquiries 
that were to be made. All parties, 
however, appeared to agree in this 
conclusion, that it would be roc st 
unjust and unfair that those papers 
should have any opera: ion against 
the noble lord, or oioato any preju- 
dice which might be to his u ( ..id- 
vantage. The gem ml argument 
appeared to him to lime been com- 
pletely answered by the ilgh; lion, 
gent, who moved the pi e\ ‘.ore ques- 
tion. Bui the manner the noble 
lord meant to apply the papers. ,f 
they should be granted, appeared to 
him in the highest dt-guv nnju-t. 
Whatever might be the opV.on or 
the conduct ol the court ol direc- 
tors, or or the boa id of com: el, 
nothing would be more tin fan r an 
that lord W ellesley should b> judg- 
ed of, or condemned, through 
their medium. With :ey'vt *o 
that noble lord, the house siu d t 
consider itself soroov. hat in d*e 
nature of a gamd jusv, and al- 
though it might not be jcbercd by 
the same rules which governed 
inferior jurisdictions, yet it was 
bound not to depart from the sub- 
stantial pimcipies of justice. He 
did not feel that the house was 
driven to the dilemma which h id 
been stated by an hon. gent. ; \ m 
if he had no other alternative bat 
to chuse between pen uttir.g a false 
impression to remain, or to intro- 
duce a body of e\identv which lie 
considered contrary to the establish- 
ed principles of justice, he should 
prefer the former. He therefore 
felt himself obliged to oppose the 
production of the papers. 

Mr. Alexander disapproved of 
the motion, and thought the lmn««e, 
in ordering the production moved 
for, would resemble a grand jury 
examining evidence, not for the 
purpose of trying the validity of 
the charge, but with a view to make 
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new accusations. This practice he 
deprecated as illegal and unjust. 

Mr. Fuller thought it quite in- 
consistent to refuse the production 
of a document in thathou.se, which 
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of. vb ^uellei' prefixed to it, and 
<\ ’\uiled ni an indiiect way. H© 
tnoiotoie thought it would be much 
be.. or that it should come before 
them regularly and officially. The 
government of India was, in many 
respects, an anomaly, and there 
were two parts that he thought 
should be kept distinct, namely, the 
pi 1 ideal power, and the patronage, 
of India. As for the patronage, 
he thought it might be dangerous 
t:> the constitution, it such great 
additional patronage was to be 
given to the minister, and he there- 
fore thought u would lemain more 
safely in the hr. cels of the court 
of directors. As for* political 
measures, when there should be a 
difference of opinion between the 
court of diicctors and the board of 
control, he thought the opinion of 
the latter should preponderate. It 
appealed to him, that the court ot 
directors should, however, possess 
every means of elucidating their 
conduct, and manifesting the opi- 
nions they held on India affairs. 

For 
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For this purple he should vote for 
the production (it the paper. 

Mr. Sheridan said, ho perfectly 
agreed with the right hon. gent, 
vv ho spoke last, that the court ot 
directors should certainly have an 
opportunity, at a proper time, of 
putting the house in possession of 
their sentiments upon the alibi rs 
of India j but it did not appear to 
him that the piewMit was the pio- 
per time, when the produefun of 
the paper might have an effect on 
the question of impeachment, 
which the Lome were to decide 
<>n. [t had been observed by evety 
body, that the paper ought not to 
have any inlluence upon that ques- 
tion. Jt theieloie appeared to 
bun better, that it should not be 
produced until it was decided. — 
i le concluded by suggesting a re- 
solution, t< that the alteicd dis- 
p.tch of tlie hd of Aptil, 1805, 
hid not th? sanction of the court 

of du f ‘Clot .s.” 

The Spcalcr suggested to the 
hon. gent, that it would be neccs- 
saiy Inst n> put the previous ques- 
tum. 

Lord si. Hamilton shortly re- 
plied to the ap e. runts that lnul 
been urged against his motion, 
and disclaimed the idea of having 
brought it for waul with any view 
of prejudicing the case of the no- 
ble marqirs. 

Mr. iHuidham observed, that 
one great objection to the i evolu- 
tion pioposed by his right honour- 
able fnend, was, that the house 
would thus adopt a resolution tor 
which they had no authority before 
them. 

Lord Casllcrcagh , in reply to a 
question put by Mr. Fox, stated, 
that the dispatch respecting the 
treaty ofOude, in 1803, bed been 
chawn up by the couit of directors. 


and altered by the com miss toner $ 
of the board of control. In 
eveiy thing that did not relate 
to questions of war or peace, the. 
dispatches oiiginatod with the court 
of direct Ovs. 

Mr. Jetvi v was of opinion that 
a period might airive when it 
would be proper to produce this 
paper . but lie thought it was not 
proper now. The bouse ought 
not to receive any thing against 
lord Welledey that would not be 
received in a court of equity. 

Mr. It. Thornton said, the house 
appeared to him to be in a great 
error in matter of fact. The court 
of directors had first written a 
dispatch, which censured strongly 
some pait of loul Wellesley’s con- 
duct. The board of control al- 
tered that dispatch in a great many 
respects, and softened down several 
of the expressions 5 but still what 
remained was, as far as it went, 
the opinion of the court of direc- 
tors. A right hon. gent, had con- 
ceived an improper opinion of the 
court of directors, if he supposed 
they could be absolutely forced to 
sign papers contrary to their opi- 
nion. If there were no other 
way of avoiding that, they had 
at least the libei ty to resign their 
situations. — The question was then 
called for, and on the house divid- 
ing, there appeared 
F 01 lord A. Hamilton’s motion 2 7 
For the previous question . . 121 

Majority . . 94 

April 22. 

[affairs of India.] Mr .Pauli 
rose, in pursuance ot the notice 
which he had previously given to 
biing forward his First Charge 
against marquis Wellesley. The 
hon. gent, said that it was not now, 

nor 
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nor had it ever been, his intention 
to trespass, at any unnecessary 
length, on the time of the house, 
much less at an dvanced hour of 
the evening, when its attention 
must have been, in some degree, 
exhausted by a discussion cei tainly 
of much local importance to the 
country. He should barely state 
the heads ot the charge ■> he meant 
to bring forward, and the manner 
in which he meant to proceed in 
following them up. It might pos- 
sibly be asked of him/ why he 
had voluuteeied in this business ? 
or why he had not left it to the 
discretion of the India directors 
themselves, to have instituted pro- 
ceedings, as being the parties to 
whom that duty most propeily 
belonged ? To this he would 
answer, that finding the India di- 
rectors, to some of whom he had 
applied on the subject, aterse to 
urge any proceeding, he cet tainly 
did volunteer, and more especially 
in the case of the Nabobs of Oude 
and Furruckabad, because he was 
intimately acquainted, from his 
own knowledge, with the whole 
of the circumstances, and there- 
fore felt it Ins duty tobringthe mat- 
ter forward. It was not a task he 
had undertaken as one agreeable 
to himself, or which could \ield 
him any personal satisfaction, but 
one which he had assumed upon 
public grounds alone, and under 
a sehse of imperious duty as a 
member of parliament. The task 
had been to him extremely ar- 
duous. It was one which the 
court of directors were iir duty 
bound to have undertaken. Since 
he had given police of his intention 
to bring forward the accusation, 
and evinced his determination to 
follow Up his purpose, the court 
of directors were so sensible of the 
criminality of that noble lord, that 


they had drawn up an indictment 
against him, in terms as strong as 
ever submitted to the deepen of a 
court of criminal judicature. In 
bringing forwaid those charges at 
the present moment, he lamented 
exnemely the absence of a noble 
lord (lord Folkestone,) who had 
done so much, honour to himself, 
and to tire cause of justice, by his 
conduct on this occasion, and u ho, 
had he been present, would have 
given him the most cordial support * 
and nothing but a state of illness/ 
which rendered him unable to 
attend, could have occasioned his 
absence that night. For tne man- 
ner in which the charge was diawn 
up. he must beg leave to apologize, 
and to appeal to the indulgence of 
the house. Its merit or demerit 
was exclusively his own. Scarpely 
known, as he was to the house,, 
and unaided by any associated 
support or influence that could 
tend to facilitate his purpose, he 
felt much difficulty to form his 
(marges 5 for any professional aid 
on the occasion he had not applied. 
In the course he had adopted, he 
had endeavoured, to the best of 
his judgment, to found himself on 
precedent. He should "read the 
statement containing those charge 
to the house, as part of his speech* 
and should lay them upon the table* 
then it would be his object to 
move, that they he taken into 
consideration at some future day. 
The hon. gent, then proceeded to 
read a long catalogue of charges 
against Maiquis Wellesley, which, 
as they have never yet been sub- 
stantiated by evidence, nor even 
attempted to be supported by ar- 
gument, cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be introduced into our re- 
port of the proceedings in parli- 
amen on. India affairs ; because 

this 
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this work is a register of authen- 
ticated facts, in which ail un- 
founded accusations ate, of com sc, 
inadmissible, — Mr. Pauli conclud- 
ed his statement, by saying, lie 
Lad lead it as part of his speech, 
and should now move, that it be 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker observed, that he 
apprehended that could be no ques- 
tion. From the journal ■> of the 
house, and from other infoimation 
that he had received, he found 
that there had not been many 
instances of impeachment in this 
form ; that he did not find that 
there had ever arisen a question on 
the light of a membei to put in 
articles of charge, and have them 
read. Here, however, the tight 
of an individual ended, and there 
had always been some motion 
made, on which the hou&e had an 
opportunity of expressing th**tr 
sense. Various modes had been 
adopted for tins purpose. Some- 
times by proposing to call wit- 
nesses to establish the charges $ 
and in other, and later cases, by 
proposing that tiie home should 
take them into consideration. On 
the whole, the house would judge 
of the importance o i preserving to 
individual members, the right of 
presenting articles of this descrip- 
tion, and of preserving to them- 
selves, as a body, the right of de- 
ciding whether or not they should 
be entertained. 

Mr. Pauli , agreeably to thb 
suggesting moved, and title 
of the charge was shortly fead by 
the clerk. He then moved that 
the cliarge be taken into considera- 
tion, with a view to appoint a 
future day for that purpose. 

The Speaker, in addition to his 
former remarks, stated, that in 
modern times tin re was still ano- 
ther mode of ^piocedurf, which 


was to print the charges, and refer 
them to a committee of the whole 
house. It was competent to the 
lion. gent, to move that this c harge 
be printed, and then taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Pauli , m compliance with 
tins intimation, moved that the 
charge be primed, which was 
ordeied ; and aho cxpie^st-d his 
intention, on s >me hi tine day, pio- 
bubly in the Course of the present 
week, to introduce other charges 
a- uinst muicp is Wel'edoy ; and 
when a sufficient time had been 
given to allow me members to 
undcisrnnd thema^ nell as lie did 
himseh, to procevd He meant 
to follow the same com se with the 
charge which t elated to loid Wel- 

dey’s conduct to the nabob of 
Ftu ruck ah. id as in the present, 
namely, to pmU it, and on some 
future day to move that it be taken 
info cousicieiation. 

The Speaker, as the lion. gent, 
had submitted no question to the 
house, felt it Ins duty to call the 
attention of the house to the for- 
mer pioeeedings, on similar sub- 
jects, which presciibed some mo- 
tion either of adoption or of Re- 
jection. If the bon. gent, waa 
unwilling to propose any such 
motion, it was open to any other 
member to do so. 

Mr. Paul l said, that he had 
produced n cliarge, which he con- 
ceived would be amply supported 
by documents that could be fur- 
nished by the court of diiectprs. 
He did wot pietend to such a 
knowledge of the journals of the 
house as to enable him exactly to 
say what was the preferable, mode 
of proceeding. He should move, 
however, that t the charge be taken 
into further consideration this, day 
three weeks. 

Tfa« 
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The Speaker enquired, who 
seconded the motion. A tier a con- 
siderable pause, 

,Mr. Paul / observed, that he 
could only say, it* the noble lord to 
whom he had befoic alluded (lord 
Folkestone) had been in the house, 
he should not have wanted a se- 
conder, — Another patbe took 
place, when sir W. Ge.ny rose 
and seeonded the motion. 

Mr. Seu elm ij Fox observed, 
that the ium. cent, had laid before 
the house a serous charge against 
the marquis Welle* icy > but he had 
not told 5 he house what were the 
documents to be adduced in support 
of that charge, nor when they v>e\e 
to be laid before the house ; be- 
sides, he had given notice ot his 
intention to bring forward two 
other charges. He understood the 
hon, member really had no docu- 
ments, though he had proposed a 
day for discussion ; but ii, when 
that day should come, the hon. 
member should not then be pio- 
vided with any documents in sup- 
port of his charges, he trusted ho 
house would not allow of farther 
delay. He acknowledged that it 
was the right of every member to 
produce any charge in that house $ 
but if the member producing it, 
should name a day to nkeit into 
consideration, and a ft erwa ids not 
be able to substantiate it by docu- 
ments, he would find himself in a 
very unpleasant, and in a very 
awkward situation. The hon. 
gent, was to judge for himself. 
He would recollect that the pro- 
ceeded at his peril* and if he had 
at preseat no documents to support 
hi$ charge, he should lose no time 
in mcvmgdfbr them, as without 
them, be would stand in the place 
of a person- .bringing forward a 
charge without any documents to 
substantiate it* 


Mr. Pauli said. It did not remain 
with him to enforce the production 
of tlm necessary document? : he 
had a list of diem in his h;r >L and 
shun!! move hn* them this c ; 0 ht ; 
but if they should net be 'mth- 
ecnnmg on rhe day he had named, 
he should hope the bcu.se would 
indulge him by deferring the dis- 
cussion until the papers should be 
produced. 

Mr. Lee thought the hon. gent, 
had not proceeded in this case as 
he had professed, by adopting the 
precedent hi id down by Mr. Buike, 
in the case; of Mr Hastings j for 
that gentleman had rot bi ought 
forward his charges, until lie had 
pre* * usly moved for the docu- 
mr'ji on which they weie to be 
suppoiU i, and those documents 
were actu ly 1 tid upon the table. 
The precedents were precisely the 
same in the miK-u* n cases which 
hvl occurred since the Revolution ; 
and it those charges were enter- 
tained, without the documents 
being laid on the table, the marquis 
Wellesley would have just ground 
to charge the house with having 
dispensed with its usual forms, m 
receiving articles of impeachment 
against him. I fete was a charge of 
woeful expenditure of the money 
of the Edal- India : ompany. if the 
company felt that charge to be 
just, why did they not bnng it 
forwaul ? They were in possession 
of all die evidence, and wete best 
acquainted with the nature of the 
case. Tin house ought now to 
have as much evidence as a Grand 
Jury should have before it found a 
bill. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, if he 
had conceived that naming a day 
was countenancing the charge, he 
would by no means have supported 
it, but he had thought this a mere 
matter of form. There certainly 
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was much good sense in what had 
fallen fron» the hot), member who 
last spoke, but if ho was inclined 
to suppose that the house would he 
put in possession of some docu- 
ments on the subject, he should 
have no objection to adjourn the 
debate till this day week ; and if 
they should not be then forthcom- 
ing, the house would decide what 
further proceedings it would then 
be right to take. He moved ac- 
cordingly. 

The Speaker could see no ob- 
jection in point of form to this 
motion. 

Mr. Rose , though he thought 
the last motion less objectionable 
than the former, yet, as he really 
thought the charges had been 
brought forward without any evi- 
dence whatever to support them, 
and that the voluminous papers 
witli which the hon. gent, had been 
da\ alter day indulged, which co- 
vered the table, and had been 
printed at an expense of not less 
than 8 or lO,QOO/. to the public, 
had been merely sought by the 
hon. gent, with a view to search for 
evidence, but in vain ; he was of 
opinion it would be taking too 
much notice of the charges, thus 
unsupported, to entertain them at 
all. 

Sir IF Geary declared that his 
object/ in seconding the motion, 
was not because he was convinced 
of die guilt of the noble marquis. 
When, however, he saw charges 
of so grave a nature brought for- 
waid, he thought it due to the 
dignity of the house that an oppor- 
tunity Of proving such charges, if 
well founded, should not be de- 
nied. * ' 

Mr: Ptytll pledged himself to 
adduce 1 doeu m e n ts to prove every 
tlttfp of tH^charges he had brought 
complained, that he 


met much difficulty and interrup- 
tion in being able to procure the 
necessary documents ; md he al- 
luded to an hon. gent. {Mr. Gold- 
ing;, who had said he would move 
for papers, that v < » : d refmx every 
tittle of the char & he (M* P.) 
was to bring rd tlu^ day, 

though the particulars of bese 
charges were not disclosed by him. 

Mr. Golding said, that he was 
convinced, from finding the char- 
ges so vague, futile, and indefi- 
nite, that the hon. gent, had only 
moved for the numerous docu- 
ments already produced, with a 
view to fish out something to be 
produced against the noble mar- 
quis. 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, the 
coin t of which he had the honour 
to belong, having been so particu- 
larly alluded to, and seeming so 
much interested in the question, 
he might not seem to discharge his 
duly if he did not say a few words 
on the subject, while he, at the 
same time, expressed his own feel- 
ings. He felt regret at the situa- 
tion into which the hon. gent, had 
brought himself, the house, and 
the court of directors. He la- 
mented the hon. gent, had gone so 
far. He had not the honour of 
being acquainted with him till he 
had come forward in his present 
character, but he thought the spi- 
rit and manliness displayed by the 
hon. gent, throughout, did him 
the highest credit. Though he 
stopt short of the hon. gent, he 
thought he had well-grounded 
cause of complaint, and that there 
was much truth in the generality 
of iits charges. He thought, 
however, that the hon. gentleman's 
was not a happy mode of proceed- 
ing, and That entp^iry was the 
propei mode. If hefoad followed 
that mode, he (Mr. T.) should 
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have voted with him. It was not 
for him to dictate to the lion. gent, 
but he only stated his opinion thus 
tar, th.it the lion, gent, might not 
expect greater support from him 
tii an he was to receive. He 
thought justice to the hon. gent, 
jcquired that lie should be warned 
t hat there might be many others 
from whom he might have looked 
for support, who would not be 
inclined to go the length he wish- 
ed. He (Mr. T.) did think} that 
marquis Wellesley had been guilty 
of a wasteful expenditure of the 
company’s money ; that he had 
committed many errors, and viola- 
ted the law in several instances ; 
but he was apprehensive that the 
mode of accusation resorted to by 
the hon. gent, would only have the 
effect of bringing the marquis off, 
and holding him up to the world 
as a man that had been unjustly 
attacked. The hon. gent, had 
been accused of not having pro- 
duced documents to support the 
charge. He certainly had been 
‘ hasty, had not consulted his friends 
sufficiently, and had relied too 
much on himself. This, however, 
he must say, in justice to him, that 
if the house had given him the 
paper which was yesterday moved 
for, he would have been in no 
want of documents. He (Mr. 
T.) knew many of the state- 
ments of figures given by the 
hon. gent, in the charge pre- 
sented by him this night, to be 
correct, and to be contained in 
that document. Such documents 
he had at that moment in his 
pocket, and such were taken from 
that official letter. This he said in 
vindication of the hon. gent. He 
regretted the situation in which 
they were «placed. He said so, 
both in justice to the hon. gent. 


and to himself. If he could 
withdraw his- motion, he thought 
it would carry a stronger censure 
against the noble marquis, than 
anything that could follow under 
his charge would import. Im- 
peachment was a step much 
stronger than any thing which he 
was prepared to think the conduct 
of the marquis Wellesley, impro- 
per as he esteemed it, could war- 
rant him in adopting. 

Lord Temple agreed with the 
hon. director (Mr. Thornton,) 
that the hon. mover had displayed 
considerable manliness in the per- 
severance he had shewn in this 
business, and he hoped that the 
same manliness would induce him 
to retract his accusations when he 
should perceive them to be ill 
founded. It appeared to him an 
extraordinary course, that the 
house should be first called upon 
to adopt the charge, and then to 
vote for the papers upon whicli 
that charge should be founded. 
From this embarrassment he felt 
relieved by the motion which had 
been made by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox). As to this paper which 
was called a charge, he thought it 
was paying too high a compliment 
to it, to entertain it at all. Al- 
though it was competent to every 
member, to bring a charge of this 
nature against whom he might 
think proper, yet, there was 
something in the manner of bring- 
ing forward the present charge, 
which appeared to him neither fair 
nor candid. In the first place, 
no notice was given of it to the 
noble person who was the object 
of it, and who felt much more for 
his character, than his life nor 
was any previous notice* given to 
his friends, or near relations,. in 
that house. He was convinced, 

how- 
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however, that the hon, gent, 
himself could not be more anxious 
thau they weie, that since the 
charge was made, the subject shou id 
be fully and fairly investigated 5 lie 
was convinced, that the character of 
♦he noble marquis could well stand 
the test of examination : he, 
therefore, instead of atoidmg the 
discussion of the general question, 
wbhed that the time might come 
when the character and conduct of 
lord Welle: ley should be folly 
before the house. 

Sir Arlhrui [{^'llcsJn/, though lie 
did not rise to object to the motion 
before the house, could not help 
saving a few words upon tlw man- 
ner m winch the noble m:rqi' , 
who was the object of the ch.i^q 
had been frequently held up as a 
public delinquent. The heme 
would recollect how often that 
noble nurqius Lad been thanked by 
the house and th* '■'cvrt of dii errors, 
for those rneasm >, mac r of which 
were now brought f*rwai«l ns 
matters of charge. Thchon. gem. 
had not laid any ground for his 
charge, much less had he produced 
any evidence to support it. The 
soi vice, in which he had himself 
been employ'd, enabled him to 
speak to .some of the facts contained 
iu the charge. He could say, 
therefore, that there was no 
foundation for sc\ cud of them. 
Some of the facts were misre- 
preu< ntod, and otherwise wholly 
destitute of any foundation. The 
bon. director had said, that he had 
in his pocket a paper which would 
prove many of them. If so, why 
did he not mow for the production 
of that paper > If the lion, gent, 
had really any such in his pocket, 
and could produce it, he was ready 
to meet it. The hon. director had 
stated, that the letter which had 
been moved for last night, con- 


tained proofs of many of the hon, 
gent/s statements, but this he 
begged to dispute. That letter 
contained no such proofs. It 
might contain references to docu- 
ments relating to the allegations in 
the charge, but that would not 
amount to a proof. He confessed 
that he cmikl easily conceive the 
delicacy of the situation into which 
the house had been brought by 
the course that bad been adopted 
by the hon. gent. He could con- 
cede, that *t might be a question 
with 1 he r Also, whether m justice 
it could ivccwea 1 Hugo without 
any picof be mg oiiwed in auppoit 
0+ it. He tell it also due injustice, 
th w some enquiry should be made. 
On thi’v [pound it was that he 
supj orrxi the mo. ion of the ligl.f 
lion . ^'<':ctaiy. He did not wish 
to press the home t * any ptev yUate 
jud>;rwoi, but he hoped they 
would consider the fet Jmgs of hi* 
noble lelat.ve, and come to such 
decision, as would lead 10 a speedy 
and full discussion of tiie whole 
case. 

Mr. J. H. Browne thought, 
that it would be treatiug the charge 
with too much inspect to adjourn 
the debate. It ought not to be 
entei tamed, nor the present debate 
adjourned, because competent 
ground had been hi A for such a 
proceeding, and no evidence what- 
ever had been produced. lie 
thought that an accusation of so 
serious a nature should not be coun- 
tenanced on such grounds against 
such a great and glorious character, 
who had carried the renown of 
this country farther than any other 
individual alive. He was prepared 
to meet the motion with a direct 
negative. This would not pre- 
clude future enquiry. He should 
not say whether the result of that 

enquiry 
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enquiry would be to criminate or 
pate the noble marquis. 

Mr. llo\e dosha d to know whe- 
tleritwi* a mutter oi o.ui\ that 
the charge should be entered on 
the journals, it the present motion 
should be agtc*\l to. 

The fyeaktr replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. Rose then suggested to the 
bouse, that it would be right to con- 
sider how f«n it would be* tail*, with 
respect to maiquis Wellesley, to 
have a libel, without any evidence 
adduced in support ot it, put on 
the journals ot the house, which 
would be the case, if they were 
to give countenance to the charge* 
by adjourning the present debate to 
a future clay. 

Air. R . Thornton , in explana- 
tion, said, that the paper which he 
had in his pocket, was, like the 
statement of figures in the charge, 
copied from the documents which 
were inahe India house. 

Air. Gat rou\ in his maiden 
speech, said lie felt no small 
degree of alarm for the situa- 
tion the home was placed in, in 
point of precedent. He consi- 
dered, that the pioposal of ad- 
journing the debate, proceeded 
only fiom the great candour of the 
right honourable secretary of state, 
(Mr. ho*) hat that kwuMd be set- 
ting a chn&ei eeo and alarming pre- 
cedent to xigiee to that Com fee. 
Without meaning to make any 
imputation on the houotuable 
gentleman, who hi ought forwuid 
the psesent charge, lie should con- 
sult r it as mi impioper practice, if 
a gentleman should be pei nutted 
to come down to live house, with 
charges of ihe seveiest nature, and 
after stating that he had consulted 
with nobody, and listened to no 
advice, to read as parr of his speech, 
a charge of the gt cat length of the 


present, which must necessarily be 
punted, and which might produce 
a console*. able impression before it 
would be possible to answer it. 
In ihe pioscnt cme, there was not 
a man m the house who could 
point our a single document on the 
table which contained one syllable 
of ev idcr.ee m support of the 
chnige. He knew it was compe- 
tent to every member of that 
house to bring foiward chaigea in 
the nemue of impeachment, but, 
as the light honourable secretary of 
state had well expressed it, who- 
ever bi ought foiw aid such accusa- 
tions, did it at liis peril. The ac- 
cuser certainly did come forward at 
considerable peril, and at the risk 
of ins own character. When a 
nun had long filled one of the 
most important offices in the state, 
he should not, ' on light grounds, 
be made the subject of a motion 
of impeachment: and yet the pre- 
sent charge was not only brought 
forward without evidence to sup- 
peat it, but even it was a consider- 
able time befoie a member could 
be found to second the motion ; 
and tl at member had expressly 
declined his disapprobation of the 
manner in which* the charge had 
been b: ought forward. It appeared 
to him, that, in seconding the mo- 
tion, the honourable baronet (sir 
W. Geary) paid a higher compli- 
ment to hr* charity than to his dis- 
cretion. He should have thought 
it quite as will, if that chany* , 
winch came into the house like a 
foundling, and which was so long 
befoie it found any body willing 
to adopt it, had been disowned by 
cveiy body, and had been left with 
its real father, without the benefit 
of finding h parent by adoption. 
If the honourable baronet had not 
adopted it, the charge might have 
died for the present, but could 

ha\ e 
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have been brought forward again, 
when the honourable mover had 
found out documents to support it ; 
he was more confirmed in his opi- 
nion, when he recollected what 
had fallen from an honourable di- 
rector ; but if the honourable 
gentleman chose to be hasty, to 
consult nobody, and to bring for- 
ward his charge without evidence, 
it would be no hardship to require 
him to be better prepared. The 
honourable director (Mr. Thorn- 
ton) had stated, that if the paper 
had been granted the preceding 
night, there would have been some 
evidence ; but it should be recol- 
lected, that, although of those 
who wished for the pioduction of 
that paper, no two agreed in the 
object for which they wished it, yet 
all had agreed in disclaiming the 
idea of its being produced as evi- 
dence on this charge. The ho- 
nourable mover had accused himself 
from bringing forward the charge 
hastily and prematurely. [Mr. 
Pauli rose to order, but being 
asked by the speaker to state what 
he complained of as disorderly, 
was silent.] Mr. Garrow then 
continued, and said, that he could 
not exactly say, as the honourable 
gentleman could, that he was not 
in the habits of speaking, yet not 
being in the habits of speaking in 
that assembly, lie was afraid he 
might be as little acquainted as he 
was with the points of order. He 
had, indeed, not intended to speak 
that night, and had made a sort of 
league and covenant with himself 
to remain silent. As to the paper 
that was spoken of, it could never 
be brought as a document against 
lord Wellesley. It was not any 
order or instruction to him, but it 
was merely a written opinion 
given by the gentlemen sitting in 
JLeadenhall Street, but which opi- 


nion never reached India* An cx 
post facto opinion of this sort, 
could never be brought to substan- 
tiate a criminal charge against the 
noble marquis. It might appear 
extraordinary, that, when the 
friends and relations of the noble 
marquis wished for the enquiry, 
lie, who had the honour of being 
acquainted with him, opposed the 
adjournment. It was for the sake 
of precedent that he opposed it ; 
it was because he thought the house 
should not suffer the valuable pri- 
vilege of impeachment to be in any 
case, or even for a short time, the 
instrument of calumny. Besides 
the danger of the precedent, he 
considered the adjourning the 
debate would take up the time of 
parliament unnecessarily. 

Sir J. JVrottzsley was inclined to 
suppoit the motion for adjourning 
the debate. As to the honourable 
mover, although, perhaps, he 
had not shewn sufficient discretion, 
he had certainly evinced a manli- 
ness of mind in the prosecution of 
this business ; whereas, there was 
another body of men, whose con- 
duct excited no other sentiment in 
his mind than disgust. The court 
of directors had been chosen by the 
proprietors in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which the mem- 
bers of that house had been re- 
turned by their constituents. How 
had they performed their duty > 
An honourable director had as- 
serted, that the figures were rightly 
stated by the honourable mover, 
and agreed with him, that mar- 
quis Wellesley had wasted the pub- 
lic money, and violated the law. 
Why then, did not he, or some of 
his brother directors, come forward 
to impeach him ? Was there ever 
such a dereliction of public duty ? 
Since the honourable director had 
made that speech, he thought it 
impossible 
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impossible to drop the question. It 
must be taken up either by the 
court of directors or by somebody 
else. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had given 
his best attention to every thing 
that had been said on the present 
question, and was ready to admit, 
that the house was involved in 
some embarrassment by the course 
of proceeding that hail been pur- 
sued. But he did not think the 
difficulty of their situation so great 
as had been represented , or such, 
from which, with due attention, 
they might not extricate them- 
selves. He could not, therefore, 
agree with his learned friencf, who 
had that night, for the first lime, 
delivered his. sentiments to the 
house, and whom he hoped often 
to hear taking his part in the dis- 
cussions in that house, as to the 
alarming consequences of the pre- 
sent proceeding. His learned 
friend had apprized them of the 
danger he appiehended, but had 
neglected to point out any means 
by which that danger might be 
avoided : and as his learned friend 
said, that he had, at first, made 
a league and covenant with him- 
self not to speak upon this ques- 
tion, he believed it would have 
been quite as well it he had kept 
to his league and covenant. An 
honourable director had said, that 
the paper moved for yesterday 
would have supported the alliga- 
tions. If that paper could not be 
had, the documents to which it 
referred might easily be had. It 
appeared to him a very extraor- 
dinary circumstance respecting this 
paper, that being dated the 5th of 
April, J805, it should refer to 
the transactions of the years 180i- 
2-3, and censure almost eveiy part 
of lord Wellesley’s conduct in the 
administration of his government. 


It would have appeared, that what 
they disapproved of so violently, 
they might have censured sooner. 
Whoever brought forward a charge, 
of this nature, certainly did so at 
infinite peiil. He might even in 
some cases draw upon himself the 
reprobation of the house. If the 
house were lo consider itself in the 
nature of a grand jury upon the 
present question, he should say, 
arguing from analogy, that it 
would he an extmordinnry riling 
for a grand jury to find the biil^ 
in the first place, and ask for the 
evidence ntterwaids. And yet rt 
was in this way, that the house had 
been called upon to act m the pre- 
sent instance. They were desired 
fiist to adopt the charge, and then 
see whether any document could 
be brought forward in support of it. 
What he considered the greatest 
danger was, that if the charge 
should be so fai hastily adopted, 
as to be otdeied to be printed, it 
might itijuie the character of the 
noble lord mateiinlly, before any 
possibility was afforded of re- 
moving the impression that such 
publication might make. It 
was not so much from the entry- 
on the journals, that he thought 
the noble lord likely to sutler, be- 
came, in a lew month-, thc»e 
might also be an cntiy of ins lottl- 
fdiip’s exculpation liom that charge, 
but, in the mean tune, a gieat 
deal of mischief might be done by 
the chat ge being printed and pub- 
lished through the means of news- 
papers, and other ways. [Here 
the Speaker informed the light 
honourable niembej, that the 
charge must be entered in the 
votes, and punted for the use of 
the members.] The honourable 
gentleman then concluded, by re- 
commending both motions to be 
withdrawn. He wished that his 

right 
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right lion . friend (Mr. Fox) would 
withdraw' liia motion lor adjourn- 
ing the drtrUe, ’id that the hon. 
mover wood aKo vvithdjjw his 
orimnal motion. 

Air. ihani -.aid, he felt it nc- 
ceaa-)- to oiler a few woids in 
au-avei # o an hon. baronet (sir J 
V’ t oitedey), ami to a light hon. 
jrui. «.pposit( (Mr. Sheridan), who 
Jhn< <\ usured the court of uaeetois 
beeau o they Lad not come for- 
ward in impeach marquis Welles- 
ley. Ho h«d spoken, he said, to 
tiiH pe nt on a former occasion, 
lie trusted the court of directors, 
as well ns every other class of his 
majesty's subjects, lnd a right to 
exerc ise their own judgment, and 
to take that course which duty and 
propriety appeared to them to point 
out. Those of the directors who 
were members of that house, dis- 
charged their duty individually as 
such, but had no light to bring me 
India company before parliament. 
That company, by their execute e 
body, the directors, had taken the 
way the law prescribed to them to 
deliver then opinion on the rnea- 
fcures of loul Wellesley, wlneh was, 
by stating those', opinions in the 
draft of a letter, addressed to the 
Bengal government, at J sent to 
the bo ml of commissioner for their 
concur 1 ence. The light hon. gent. 
(Mi. Sheridan) was mistaken in 
supposing the only object of that 
letter, wi it ten in 1 ‘'-QA, to have been 
a icm uc on 1 ml Welle dey, for 
transactions w lnt h nassed in 1802. 
'That object also, ^ hen circumstan- 
ce* should be explained, would 
appear folly jmtihed ; but them 
was another ju.l a gcncnal object 
of a prospective natuie. '1 be court 
of directors thought that ii>' con- 
stitution, appointed by law for 
13. it iidi India, had been, in many 


respects, violated under the ad- 
ministration of loid Weliesk y, and 
they deerrn d it ncre ? saiy, when a 
change of the governor-general was 
about to take place, to assert and 
m Cdl] the tiue pi maples of the 
constitution, so that no acts by 
which it had been infringed, should 
seem to have the sanction of tole- 
rance or piesrnption. 1 Ins was a 
general and stiong reason for the 
framing or the letter which they 
had written ; and in tins view they 
held the measure of writing that 
letter to be tho.r indispensable duty, 
and of very great importance. But 
it did not follow, that because they 
disapproved of the conduct of mar- 
quis Wellesley, or of any other go- 
vernor, that ihcictore they must 
come torwmd to that house with 
an impeachment. If this was to 
be their course, even upon every 
occasion of grave disapprobation, 
they might, perhaps, occupy the 
attention of tint house and their 
own, m a way incompatible with 
the due transaction of the many 
other affairs in which they were 
necessarily engaged. This was not 
the way for the company usually to 
take, and gentlen ion w ho contended 
foi it did not know enough of the 
subject. The court had other 
means of rediess within their pow- 
er ; they might recall a governor, 
and impeachment was the last re- 
soit. He, therefore, deprecated 
these imputations against the com- 
pany, or their exeenm e body. He 
trusted tint if their conduct weie 
fairly examined, they would be 
found to have done their duty. 
With re poet to the measures now 
in pi ogies-., he thought it would be 
proper in him, as occasions arose, 
to stale his opinion. He certainly 
judged enquiry to be necessary, 
but did not, under all the circum- 
stances 
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stances he had befoie stated, deem 
it advi&eable to proceed to impeach- 
ment. 

Mr If'ellv'ifeif Pole rose for the 
purpose ot expressing the joy he 
lek that the charge had been at 
length brought Unwind; he re- 
joicvd that they had got the lion 
gent. (Mr. Pauli) in a tangible 
shape, after ten months of shilling 
and turning. I le had been accus- 
tomed always to look up to his 
noble relation as a man, the whole 
ot whose hie was dew mod to ho- 
nour, and the greatest part of it 
spent m t lie seivice ol his count] y. 
It was, thciefoie, with surpiise, 
and with acu'e suifeungs, that he 
witnessed the hon mover (Mr. 
Pauli,) on t lie second day that he 
set Ins foot in that home, declare 
his intention of coming forward as 
the accuser of the maiquis Wel- 
lesley. As ins connection with 
that noble lord had been the pride 
and happiness of his life foi the 
last fotty years, that declaration 
gave him considerable pain in the 
first instance ; lie, however, now, 
after neatly twelve month-, had 
been spent in mowng foi papers, 
and speaking of the noble loid as 
a criminal, was glad to lind that 
the cbaige was brought, and that 
they had got the hon. mover in a 
tangible slnpe. As the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. P’o\) hud said, a very 
heavy responsibility rested on the 
person who brought such chaigcs. 
If there should turn out to be any 
thing in the conduct of hk noble 
relation which would justify tl e 
charges, he was sure that light hon. 
gent, would be the last to screen 
him ; but should rhe charge turn our, 
as he trusted it woukldo, to be alto- 
gether without foundation, then that 
tight hon. gent, would he the first 
to reprobate it. lie lad himself 
been Jong in the h ibit of admu mg 
V ot. 8, 


the ingenuity of the court of direc- 
tors, in then* candour to the noble 
marquis. One lion, director, who 
confessed that it was his opinion that 
marquis Wellesley had wasted the 
public money, and violated the law, 
still said he did not wish to impeach 
him. And why ? because if he 
were impeached and acquitted, his 
ciiaiactci would be freed from the 
imputation. The hon. directors, 
however, in their mercy, seemed to 
think that it was the better way to 
stigmatise his character, without 
giving him the chance of acquittal or 
explanation. What could be said if, 
instead of maiquis Welle* ley, it 
should he said of the meanest subject 
of thiscountiy, that the only reason 
iornot bringing him to his trial was 
the fear that he should be acquitted 
by his peers ? Although that letter 
was not gran ted the preceding day, he 
hoped the time would come when it 
would he laid before the house. In 
mean the time, he would obsetve, 
that the manner it had got into cir- 
culation was some w hat icmarkabie. 
He was given to understand thatfeur 
cleiks had been employed in copy- 
ing out this paper at Mr. lludd’s, in 
Pall-Mall. The hon. miner had 
conti ived to get a copy from the 
E.Ht-Indu dnectois, and had got it 
punted and cneulated exclusively 
among his own friends. The India 
dncctois shewed their ingenuity in 
calculation, when they sent that 
opinion to the board of control. 
They 1 new that as lord Wellesley 
was on the point of quitting India, 
he would never receive it, and con- 
sequently would have no oppor- 
tunity of replying to it. In that 
optimal they found fbult with al- 
most every transaction of lord 
Wellesley’s government, from the 
year J 798 , to the year 1804. 
Among the things they disapproved 
of w.n *h'‘ expense ot the govem- 
f Jv meat 
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menl-house; and )et the estimate 
of that shocking government -house 
was lesoivcd upon, not by loid Wel- 
Jcdey pai ticularl) , but by the go- 
vt mor-geneml m conned, w as 
tiansimtlcd to the count of directors 
ho long ago as the year 1798 , and 
wtn not then dnappioved ot. Aftei 
the long senes ot transactions so 
beginning in l/p8, die hnaid ot 
dnectois sent to had Wellesley, 
who wished to resign, and request- 
ed him to stay in Iiuii i lot another 
year. And yet the president ot 
thatbod^ , (Mr (bant,) in that grave 
and measured tone ot voice that 
gate solemnity to every thing 
which lt‘11 from him, vewfuted to 
assent directly, that the hornble 
business ot Oude was not known to 
the dnectois when they sent this 
tetter. He shoal 1, however, shew, 
that it was known to them and 
e\en approved ot by them, in a letter 
wiitten by themselves to marquis 
Wellesley. The hon. gent, then 
read an extinct ot a letter, dated 
September, 1803, trom the court 
*>t dueetors, and signed by # Messrs, 
Bosancjuet, ilobaUs, Smith, Parry, 
It. Thornton, and thirteen dnec- 
tois. in this letter it was stated, 
“ that they pet used w it li great ‘•atis- 
faclion tne iK count of the ariange- 
inent made with the nabob vizier 
ot (aide, and dial they weie glad 
to inni (hat the re\enues ot tiie 
distmt ceded were more by 21 
larks ot star pagodas than had beeu 
estimated ; tint there was a tevnon- 
ahie expectation ot' a progiessne 
impiovement , and that they theie- 
loie appioved ot the suggestion in 
the lettei, tint the icvenue should 
not he ( dcuiated tor mule than five 
yem-*, m order to a^evuain the 
amount at the end of that pei iod," 
o. , m mher \voul>, to try whether 
ho < onid not squeeze something 
mo e out c >i them. The letter also 


expressed the general satisfaction 
with which the court of directors 
had heard of tiie commeicial tieaty 
to be established with the nabob 
vr/uer. After such a document 
under their own hands, it tould not 
belaid that they were not perfect- 
ly acquainted with the busmens of 
Oud'v which two v ears a ftet wards- 
they were pleased so strongly to 
condemn. He, with the feelings 
that lie entci tamed lor hn noble re- 
lative, had no other wish than for 
a full, free, and fair discussion of 
the question that had been biought 
forward, and was glad to think that 
the time for shifting, turning, and 
evading the question, was now at air 
end. He thought the mode pio- 
pused by the right lion. gent, was 
the most likely to bung the ques- 
tion speedily to an issue. 

Mi. Giant explained. He said 
he could make great allowance* 
for the honourable gentleman in 
the situation in which he stood. 
He should avoid personalities, and 
confine himself to some of the piin- 
cipal charges of the lion. gent. 
That hon. gent, accused him of 
saying, on a foimer night, that th^ 
com t of directors had known no- 
thing ot the treaty respecting Oud? 
tula short time betoie their pro* 
posed letter of Ap'd 1805 w 
written j wheieas (lie hon. gent, 
quotes a letter of theirs of Septem- 
ber 1803, m which that treaty is 
distinctly recognized, and rat hot 
favourable opinions expiessed ot 
ceitain airangemetits lespectmg the 
ceded territories. Now, the fact, 
Mr. Grant said, which he asserted, 
and which he still maintained, v a a, 
that the court of ditectois did not 
know* till pieitv late in theyeai 
1804-, any particulars of the nego- 
tiations with the nabob ot Oude in 
1 801 , w hich ended in that treaty. 
Tito treaty came home nakedly^ 

Without 
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“'without explanation or comment $ 
afterwards public letters upon the 
revenue business of the distiicts 
winch had been ceded b\ that treaty 
came home, and weie answered in 
the usual routine of business , one of 
the answers of the coin t the hop. 
gent, had quoted 5 but all tins time 
thecourtwere ignorant of the mraus 
by which the districts had been ac- 
quired. The details of the negotia- 
tions were sent,atter long delay, by 
lord Wellesley, to the .eciei com- 
mittee, and in the recesses of the se- 
cret committee they were Jerked 
up till late in the year lb() l. Then, 
and then only, the court of dilector s 
were allowed to see them ; and 
from these details it aheady appear- 
ed, that the cession of the distiicts 
had been produced from the nabob 
by meie coercion, by absolute com- 
pulsion. The court of duectors 
could not sanction what they held 
to be flagrant injustice ; they 
thought it their duty to lemonstrate 
against it, and this is done in the 
letter to which the honourable gen- 
tleman alluded, wutten early in 
1805. The hon. gent, (contmu- 
tmued Mr. Grant,) says, concerning 
tins letter, that it was written at a 
time when the directors were 
pretty suie it could not reach mat- 
quis Wellesley in India, and, there- 
fore, when he could have no oppor- 
tunity of answering it. But it has 
been already explained, that there 
is a continued chain ot correspon- 
dence between the company and 
the governments in India : tins 
chain is not bioken upon the lemo- 
val of a governor. The sentiments 
of the court of directors must still 
be tiar.smitted upon all important 
events that pass there to the last 
moment of any governor’s residence 
— sentiments however which it may 
be impo>siblc for him to learn du- 
ring !m stay m Indi^ Nay, an- 


U? 

sw ers to letters written by the Ben^ 
gal government in lord Wellesley*.* 
time, have gone out since his ani- 
val in England. This is unavoid- 
able in the course of business, and 
has pioceeded from no fear of meet- 
ing the discussions of lord Welles- 
ley on any subject. The hon. gent, 
has further accused the com t of di- 
rectors, of having written a letter in 
1 802 to lord Wellesley, desk mg him 
to continue m the government of 
India, and then of bunging forward, 
in 1805, censures lot acts done be- 
fore 1802. It is sufficient to say to 
ail accusation otherwise so little 
conclusive, tint by the influence of 
lord Wellesley’s poweiful h lends 
in this country, the cotut weie in- 
duced in 1802 to ask him to con- 
tinue one year longer in the go- 
vernment, in order to canyon a 
plan of letrenchments in expen- 
ditutc which he w. undci stood to 
have begun, and soon after the ar- 
rival of that letter in India, instead 
of pursuing that plan of letrench- 
ments, he launched out into those 
measures of foreign policy and war 
which have had such unfavourable 
effects upon the company's affairs. 
Mr. Grant conclude d by saying, the 
(Erectors weie piepned and deter- 
mined to maintain all they advan- 
ced against marquis Wellesley, and 
were confident they -hould be able 
to substantiate cvety pait of it. 

Mr. Pet renal had no doubt thal 
it was the wished the house ns well 
a-> of the 1 elation* of the marquis, 
V/ dies ley, that the com sc they 
might take should not pieclude in** 
vestigation, but art the same time, 
he was of opinion, with Ins learned 
fnend (Mr. Gaiiovv), that it would 
introduce a very improper prece- 
dent. He wished to have the 
question disposed of, but theie was 
some difficulty in extricating th« 
house from the present embarrass - 

X K 2 ment 
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ment. The best way for this pur- 
pose^was for the hon. gent, to with- 
draw his charge, if that could be 
done consistently with pailiamcn- 
tary forms, and in that ca^e the 
charge would not appear on the 
journals till there appealed some 
sufficient grounds to w at rant it. 
If this could not be done, the only 
other alternative was tor the light 
hon secretaiy to withdi.nv his 
amendment, and to negative the 
original question, which would 
leave the subject open to the lion, 
member, at any period he should 
think himself prepared with suffi- 
cient giounds to make good his 
charges. 

Mr. Secretary I'ov said, he was 
rot obstinately attached to the 
mode he had recommended, but 
it yet appealed to him to obviate all 
the difficulties in ihe case. It was 
very singular, tjiat the hon. gent, 
had moved tor volumes of papers, 
referring to charges he had not 
made, and yet lud not to produce 
a single authenticated instrument 
applicable to Ins present motion. 

Mr. Pauli w ; as surprised at the 
extraoulmary language of an hon. 
gent. (Mr. W. Pole), w ho had ex- 
pressed so much pleasmc, that he 
(Mr. P ) had now appeared in a 
tangible foim. How was he to be 
disposed of, now he had been dis- 
covered in this tangible shape, 
had not been explained. It was 
represented that he had moved for 
papers with the design, not to sup- 
port a valid charge, but to Ash out 
materials to constitute such an ac- 
cusation; and he was to be consi- 
dered cttlpabJe foi not substan- 
tiating his allegations by documents, 
when he had moved for papers as 
eaiiy as June in the last year, none 
of which vote now produced on 
the table o: the house. He did not 
come now to support the charge. 


he designed merely to present ths 
general charge, and to move for 
the vouchers by which it would be 
jmtilied; and he w^as not con- 
vinced, that this mode of proceed- 
ing was either inefficient or irie- 
gular. His sentiments on the mis- 
conduct ot the noble marquis, were 
neither new nor peculiar. A noble 
loid, of the highest imputation, en- 
tertained the same opinions; many 
others ot sound disci etion, saw 
matters in the same light; and 
twenty-mne, out of thirty, of the 
East-lndia directors, had sanctioned 
his thoughts on the subject. The 
right hon. secretary of state him- 
self had been at least nearly of the 
same opinion, as he had approved 
in the most unqualified manner of 
a speech of an hon. member below 
him, (Mr. Francis) in 1805, which 
represented the conduct of loid 
Wellesley in the same light that he 
had done. Another light hon. 
gent, also on the bench below him, 
(Mr. Sheridan) had represented the 
transactions of the Carnatic, as of 
the foulest and moat criminal kind, 
and had declared, if government at 
that time should not adopt some 
proper proceeding thereon, he 
should think it his duty to tako 
some steps to expose the crimina- 
lity of those proceedings. lie 
thought he had a light to call upon 
those gentlemen to remain faithful 
to their assertions, and to give him 
their cordial suppott, in conformity 
with then declared sentiments. 

Mi . Francis. — 8ir ; it is with the 
utmost reluctance that I now, or at 
any time meddle with this subject. 
But I am called upon such terms, 
as force me, whether I will or no, 
to take part in the debate. 1 have 
not changed or relinquished my 
opinion on the subject of the Mab- 
ratta war, as I delivered it in this 
house on the 5th of Ap: il, 1805, 

and 
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and, since that, to the public. — 
'They, who will not consult the ie- 
cord, have no right to question my 
principles, or to judge of my con- 
duct. I never undertook to im- 
peach lord Wellesley. My purpose, 
in proceeding as I did, was to do a 
public service of another kind, 
which might have been accom- 
plished without an impeachment. 
At least, I thought so. But it 
could not he accomplished without 
a strict examination of his conduct 
with respect to peace and war in 
India. In that speech, sir, there is 
not one word, which I do not be- 
lieve to be true, and which I am 
not able to make good. All this 
was done, and concluded too, be- 
fore I ever saw the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Pauli) or heard his voice, for in fact 
I heard him, before I saw him, or 
knew His name. If I understood 
my right lion, friend near me, 
(Mr. Fox) I think he has mistaken 
me. I can assure him that I did 
never say that there was no gtound 
for impeaching lord Wellesley, or 
that he ought not to be impeached 
fortheMahrattawar My right hon. 
ftiend, who has seen the speech in 
print, and reed it attentively, will 
nor find one word in it to that 
effect, 

Mr. H’l'hlletton . — 1 shall cer- 
tainly detain the house but for a 
few seconds, from the pleasure h 
must alway» receive in hearing the 
right hon. member (Mr. Sheri- 
dan). The speech of my hon. 
colleague (Mr. Grant) has made 
it quite unnecessary for me to en- 
ter into any defence of the court of 
directors against the warm stric- 
tures of the hon. gent, opposite 
(Mr. W. Pole). I hefoour the feel- 
ings shewn by that hon. gent, in the 
cause of his near relation, and am 
not surprised they should prevent 
hh feeling at all for those whose 


duty it has been to animadvert on 
the conduct of that noble person: 
but there aic two or three points in 
the speech of the hon. gent, to 
which I must advert distinctly, as 
an individual member of that body, 
upon which he, and the other hon. 
gentlemen, fioni motives less ap- 
parent, have lavished such unqua- 
lified censuie. First, with regard 
to the paragraphs of a letter from 
the court ot directors in the revenue 
department, which the hon. mem- 
ber has read to the house, I declare 
upon my honour, that to the best 
of my knowledge and lccollection, 

1 nevei heard of those paragraphs 
before, nor of any letter having 
been written by the court, that 
cu* Id be consulted into a recogni- 
tion of the piopiiety of our possess- 
ing oursch es of the territory and 
revenues in question; and I am 
persuaded, that those directors who 
signed the letter ot which those pa- 
ragraphs fonn a pari, would not, 
after reading them, have signed it, 
if the) had known by what means 
tint territory and revenue had been 
obtained: but, as I have already 
lud occasion to state to the house, 
the court of diiectois were not 
made acquainted \v ith the Oude 
tiansactioris until two 3 cats after, 
and upon their being made ac- 
quainted w ith them, they lo^t no 
time in expiessing then disappio- 
baiion of them. Now, sir, with 
regai d to the letter, or proposed 
letter, which lias been so much al- 
luded to, and for the production ot 
which the hon. gent, has seemed to 
consider the diiectois as having 
shewn themselves particularly de- 
sk ous, I beg to remind the hon 
gent, or to inform him, if he was 
not present at the debate here yes- 
terday, that my argument went 
only to the production of io much 
of that letter aa relates to the trea- 
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ties with the nabobs of Oude and 
Tumid* abad, because of the sub- 
jects discussed in the letter, those 
only had been to that time brought 
before the house, and the ground 
Upon which I thought those parts 
of the letter ought to be laid before 
the house, was this, that as the 
house had ordered, without objec- 
tion or discussion, the production 
of another document, which ex- 
pressed, under the signatures of the 
committee of the court oi directors, 
the approbation of those transac- 
tions entet tained by the board of 
commissioners; which document 
had of course made its own im- 
pression on the house; there seem- 
ed an obvious principle which for- 
bade the withholding another docu- 
ment which expressed the disap- 
probation entertained of the same 
trans* ict ions b\ the court of direc- 
tors. But, sir, respecting the v. hole 
of that letter, after what has been 
said o( i(, I desire to acknowledge 
my full share of any censure that 
may he thought due to it. The 
ability with which it is written, is 
far be} ond any to which I have the 
least pretension, but I appro\ed of 
e\ery pait of it, and never gave my 
assent to any measure, 01 put my 
name to any paper with a more 
perfect consciousness of doing what 
was light, and what my duty re- 
fjuindot me. Ihat it will be an- 
swered, and mod ably answered, I 
have no doubt ; and if the answer 
shall disprove or do away the facts, 
orany of them, which it states, or 
convince me, that my view of them 
has been eironeous, and the an- 
swer founded upon it unjust, I 
shall be most ready and happy to 
acknowledge it. But, sir, I be- 
lieve there are facts, stubborn and 
afflicting facts, stated in that letter, 
which no eloquence can disprove. 
I have been at all times leady to 


acknowledge the great merit, and 
splendid services which distinguish- 
ed the early part of the marquis 
Wellesley’s career in India, and I 
felt proportionate regret at seeing 
the lustre of tho^e services obscu- 
red by the sy tern lie afterwards pur- 
sued. Respecting the procedure 
before the house, and the dilemma 
in which we are placed, I always 
thought that the most proper course 
for the hon. gent, to pursue, would 
have been fiist to place his doeu- 
mentson the table, and then to move 
for their being referred to a com- 
mittee for investigation ; and I 
should vet hope, that we may tread 
back the steps taken this evening, 
and the dilemma begot lidofin the 
mode proposed by the learned gent, 
below (Mr. Perceval). There is 
one point in the hon gent.’s speech 
(Mr. W. Pole), which I think must 
have arisen from his misconcep- 
tion. lie laid considerable stress 
on mv hon. friend near me (Mr. 
R. Thornton) having stated, that 
the letter had been appioved by 
twenty-nine out of thirty directors, 
as it my hon. friend had included, 
as directors, those gentlemen who 
weie out by rotation : but this is 
easily cleared up, by merely stating 
the fact that the letter was ap- 
proved in court, and sent up to the 
board of commissioners in the be- 
ginning of April, and after the an- 
nual election, was la*d before the 
court of directors again, and again 
approved, so that twenty-nine out 
of thirty directors had given it 
their approbation. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was not 
disposed to retract a single s) liable 
of what he had asseited on India 
affairs. His observations had been 
solely directed to the Carnatic, and 
he had not even mentioned the 
name of marquis Wellesley in the 
course of them. His charge was 

not 
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Mot against this foreign resident; it 
was against the board of coutiol, 
against the government of Madras, 
but, above all, against the whole 
body of the court of directors, who 
appeared tolum to be the principal 
delinquents. But, said the tight 
hon. gent. I have been called upon 
m a way I do not approve, as if I 
were inconsistent in m/ conduct, 
and called upon by an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Francis) from whom I should 
not have expected it. It would 
seem as it Ins intentions were to 
promote differences among the 
members of administration at a 
time when their cordial union and 
hearty co-operation were necessaiy 
to the welfare, if not to the salva- 
tion of the country. However 
indifferent the hon. gent, may 
appear, if report speak truly, the 
hon. gent, was inclined to sustain, 
on his own shoulders, the whole 
weight of the concerns of India; 
or if a favourable pliant moment 
had been employed to persuade 
him, he would have gone out to 
Bengal in a high responsible oilice. 
I do not mean to say, that the hon. 
gent, has acted fiom pique or dis- 
appointment ; all his motives, I 
presume, originate m public spirit, 
mingled, perhaps, with a little ap- 
prehension for my parliamentary 
consistency; he must, however, 
leave me to be the protector of my 
own character, and of my own ho- 
nour. 

Mr. Francis . — I am so well plea- 
sed to see my right hon. friend 
once more in his place, that it 
would be very difficult for him to 
say any thing to me or of me, that 
c )uld give me one moment’s con- 
cern. The facts, to which he 
alludes, have been much misrepre- 
sented to him. The only way to 
justify the resentment is to over- 
state the offence. The terms in 


which I spoke of his absence, were 
good-humoured and complimen- 
tary. No man repines much at a 
loss, which he does not feel to be 
lmpoitant. Respect and value are 
usually included in regiet. But 
my right hon. friend is mistaken 
about the fact. I never mentioned 
the transactions in the Carnatic. 
I never uttered a wor^ul of provo- 
cation to him to make good his 
charge against lord Wellesley. You, 
sir, and the whole house, will bear 
me witness, that the supposed 
debts of the nabob of A root, ill 
which lord Wellesley has no con- 
cern, was the subject on which I 
called for his assistance, and tiia< 
of my lion fueud, the repiesenta- 
tive of Norwich. With respect 
to the government of Bengal, and 
to disappointment, and all the 
anecdotes he alludes to, and his 
own meritorious conduct, it is quite 
enough for me to say, that he is 
mistaken in his premises ; and that, 
as in fact I have expiessed no re- 
sentment, he has no right to asseit 
that I am influenced by disappoint- 
ment. On the principle of Ins own 
insinuation, if the fact fails him, I 
am entitled to the opposite con- 
clusion. 

Sir T. Metccdfe trusted the house 
would give him some credit for his 
silence in the discussions on the 
rejected draught of a letter, paiti- 
cularlyas he had so repeatedly been 
pointed at for having differed in 
opinion with the majority of his 
friends in the direction . The paper 
in question was laid befoic the 
court early in April, 1805, and con- 
tained every act of loul Wellesley’s 
government that could make against 
him, in the opinion of the writer 
of the letter, from the year 
He stated, that the house should 
understand the established rule for 
carrying on the correspondence be- 
tween 
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.ween the executive part of the 
;ompany, and the governments in 
India, is by answering every letter, 
in the order of its anival, paragiaph 
by paragraph j and of course the 
former transactions of the Bengal 
government must nave been deci- 
ded on, by approval or censuie, 
many years betore the letter in 
question was produced: and a*. it 
appeared to him that the horn mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Giant) had un- 
lertaken an unpieccdented task, in 
"akingfrom the records every thing 
.hat could make against t ! »e go- 
vernment, without taking notice of 
my one meritorious act, he felt 
t his duty to object, at the India- 
louse, to the directors entering into 
iny contention with the commis- 
iioners on the alterations they had 
made, because it appealed to him 
uhey never had stronger grounds to 
stand on than in that instance : for, 
in addition to the legal authoiity 
they possessed in alteung a political 
lispatch, they had the argument in 
heir favour, that no such procp- 
Itire liad been adopted upon tho 
leparture of any former governor- 
>eneml. And what appeared at 
he same time oxtiaordmary, they 
.vere su fibred to make an alteration 
u a letter purely commercial, which 
yy law they had no authority to do. 
The hon. baronet (sir J. Wiottes- 
ev) was under a mistake in sup- 
posing that what fell in the debates 
rom individual directors was to be 
'onsidered as the opinion of the 
jody at large. The India co. was 
lot represented in that house, and 
sichgent. spoke his own sentiments 
is a member of parliament. The 
ion. accuser of lord Wellesley, who 
lad placed the house insoextraor- 
linary a dilemma, not content with 
k xhibiting a chaige against the late 
;overnor-geneial, had introduced a 
ery extraordinary charge against the 


India company, by accusing them of 
violating the a<~t of parliament, 
which was not nearer the fact than 
tiie other most extraordinary asser- 
tion, that the comp.uir were indebt- 
ed to the public in the sum of 
seven millions. Whereas, instead 
of thecompnn) N mg m debt (o the 
pubhe, the public aie considei ably 
m debt to the company for advances 
of money made by o. A*r of his 
majesty’s g.>\ el nment. Sii T. M. 
could not avoid observing, that the 
hon. gent, took uuwai mutable ji- 
beities with the n ime of the couit 
of directors, who could not in then 
collective capacity have any know- 
ledge of the hon gent, beyond hav? 
iug permitted him to go to India j 
and the return he now made for 
that obligation was to join them in 
the accusation he had brought for- 
ward against the noble marquis. 
With respect to that nobleman, 
sir T. M. dcclaiod, he had never 
received , nor expected to receive, the 
smallest favour at his hands. He had 
oiheially examined every act of lord 
Wellesley's government, and could 
with noth declare, that having in 
that examination dlscoveierl great 
talents ns a statesman, with un- 
bounded zeal for the interests of 
the India co. he felt it hi-, para- 
mount duty to give his feeble sup- 
port to a much-injured character. 
With legard to the vote he was to 
give, lie must be decided by the 
general feeling of the house, as he 
felt a difficulty in affording any 
countenance to what appeared to 
him a frivolous chaige-, unsupported 
by any kind of evidence. 

My. Grant said, that the hon. 
baronet had no right to give him 
the credit of the letter in question, 
for that in fact five-sixths of it had 
been prepared by the officers of the 
Jndik house, from the materials 
(hey possessed 5 neither was the 

hon. 
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hon. baronet warranted inlaying, 
that only seven or eight of the di- 
rectors had much concerned them- 
selves about the letter, because the 
whole court (the hon. b, nonet ex- 
cepted) were much in te.es led in 
it, and many had even called for 
a stronger measure. 

The motions weie then put and 
earned. 


A fir'd 23 . 

Mr. Sheridan rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move that the or- 
der for |>nnting the charge, pie- 
sen ted the preceding day against 
the marquis Wellesley, be rescin- 
ded. It could not, in his mi Ad, 
or in that of any fair reflecting 
man. be consistent with justice that 
a charge against that noble lord, or 
any other person, should be pub- 
lished to the world, under the au- 
thority of that house, merely upon 
the allegation of guilt, unaccom- 
panied by any proof whatever. 
He did not wish to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of the hon. 
gent, with whom this chaigeoh- 
ginated, or to discourage impeach- 
ment 5 but he must ob-ei ve, that 
the course pursued by the hon. 
gent, was the most singular that 
could be well imagined. r ! his was 
the opinion which he deluded the 
preceding day, and he was not dis- 
posed to 1 eti act it. The hon gent 
had moved for volumes of papers 
respecting the conduct of ford 
"Wellesley, most pait of which had 
been already laid on the table, many 
of them delivered to the membets 
in print — those relative to Oude, 
indeed, were now distributing at 
the door. Yet the hon. gent, 
chose to overlook all these papers, 
and to bring forward the charge 
before the house, with regard to 
which not one document was to be 
found on the tabje* or was ever 
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moved for. Thus, strange to tell, 
the hon. gent, passed by the accu- 
sations 5 to substantiate w hieli, he 
had been so long collecting evi- 
dence, and fixed upon one with 
regard to which lie had not yet 
attempted to adduce any evidence 
whatever. But the lion. gent, 
pleaded as an excuse for this, that 
he w as provoked by a noble lord, 
(Temple) and another member, who 
weie perpetually tenzing him, as 
he stated, because he did nothing 
but move for pa pets, instead of 
bringing forward any charge. So 
far the lion. geiU. seemed disposed 
to deal in a sort of repartee with 
the member ot whom he com- 
plained, and therefore proposed a 
('barge, with reference to which he 
had moved for no pnpcis at all. 
The right hon. gent, did not mean 
it to be infened from the motion 
he was about to submit, that he 
was in all Gases adverse to the pub- 
lication of a charge before trial, or 
that he had that objection to what 
were called c. parte statements, 
upon which the principle of a bill, 
lately intioduccd by a learned 5-cr^ 
jeant, (Best,) seemed to rest. On 
the contrary, he was dotei mined 
to oppose that bill in evejy stage 
of its pi ogress. — Returning to the 
subject of h.is motion, the right 
hon. gen. obseivcd, that it was 
highly matciial this ehai go should 
be brought to issue as *-0011 as 
possible. But as that issue was 
not to bo looked for, he felt that 
nothii g should be allowed to 
go forth from that house accompa- 
nied by the leltcis and extiacts of 
dispatches from lord Cornwallis and 
others, of which no pievious notice 
had been given, and which were 
calculated to prejudice the public 
mind upon the subject. He under- 
stood that several months would 
elapse before the documents t6 

which 
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which the hon. gent- alluded the 
preceding day, could be prepared 
and laid before the house. If so, 
it Would not surely be consistent 
with justice to allow the publica- 
tion of a paper that must unfairly 
operate against the accused- An 
objection was the preceding night 
stated to his motion, on the ground 
that it was not calculated to pro- 
duce the effect in view, as the 
charge under consideration would 
be published among the votes of 
the house, which were usually cir- 
culated among the members. But 
that statement he found, upon en- 
quiry, to be erroneous, as this 
paper would be printed in the jour- 
nals, winch would not, of course, 
be published. The lion. gent, in 
order to satisfy the house, would 
ask his right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. II Addington,) in what time 
the documents, on which the charge 
before the house professed to rest, 
could be got ready ? The right 
Jion. gent, concluded by moving, 
^ f that the order trade yesterday, 
for pi in ting t he article of chatge of 
high ci nnes and misdemeanours 
a »amst marquis Wellesley, be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. H . sfddbtnlon replied, that 
to prepaie the list of papers alluded 
to, would, he was son y to say, le- 
quire a considerable time. This 
he vva>> enabled to state from Ins 
expei ieuce lespectmg other papers 
of a similar nature ; and he was 
soiry tor the delay, because it was 
highly deniable, that the whole of 
this case should be disposed of with 
all convenient expedition. He was 
sure, that every member must sym- 
pathize in the feelings of lord 
Wellesley, in consequence of such 
suspense. Wishing, therefore, the 
speedy decision of the question, 
he regretted to say that the papers 
referred to toy his right hon. friend 


could not be prepaied in less thaff 
two or three months. 

Mr. Pauli begged to state, that 
the papers which referred to any of 
the charges lie had it in contem- 
plation to bring forward, were not 
completely before the house. Not 
one of those with regard to Bhuit- 
pore or Surat were yet on the 
table, although he moved for them 
between thiee and foui months 
ago. There were other papers, 
between the production of which, 
and the order on his motion for 
them, not less than ten months had 
elapsed. These circumstances he 
mentioned, merely to shew with 
what justice gentlemen could as- 
cribe any delay to him. The charge 
which he brought forward the pie- 
ceding day, evinced, clearly, that 
he was ready to answer the chal- 
lenge of those who called for accu- 
sations, and he would prove that 
he could sustain them too, if the 
papers were granted to him for 
which he should apply. As soon as 
those papeis should be before the 
house, lie was resolved to follow- 
up his charges; but if, m the 
coutse of his progress, he should, 
from inexperience, be betrayed in- 
to error, he hoped the house would 
feel that he stood there with but 
little assistance. As to the error 
which the right hon. mover alluded 
to, he had only to say, that he 
acted according to the suggestion of 
the chair. With regard to the 
time necessary to prepare the pa- 
pers connected with the charge be- 
fore the house, he begged leave to 
observe, that thcright hon. gent, who 
spokfe last was not competent to 
speak to that point. He, in fact, 
was not likely to know any thing 
about them, for they were not in 
his department. They were all in 
the department of the directors of 
the India Company. 
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The Speaker , in consequence of 
the hon. member ha* ing stated 
(hat he had taken the course he 
had adopted from a suggestion from 
the chair, lee! ing it necessary to 
stand right with the house, declared 
that he had hut pointed out the 
manner in which the hon. mem- 
ber could best accommodate his 
proceedings to the precedent of 
Mr. Hastings’s case, which he pro- 
fessed to have in view. 

Mr. IF. Smilii said, he had no 
opposition to the motion of his 
right hon. friend ; he thought these 
charges should not appear before 
the public, because, as yet, there 
appeared no evidence to support 
them; and it was but justice to 
the character of the noble maiquis, 
to withhold from the public, as- 
persions upon it, until there was 
some evidence to suppoit them. 
Of that noble marquis, said the 
hon. gent. I know but little, I had 
a slight acquaintance with him be- 
fore lie left this country. I have 
had no coi respondence with him 
while abroad; since his return, I 
have not seen him. Of the hon. 
gent, who prefeis these charge* I 
know nothing, but that his name is 
Pauli, and that he sits in this house. 
With him, I never exchanged a 
word, scarcely a look ; yet 1 must 
declare, I think he is entitled to a 
different treatment of this house 
from that of which 1 have been a 
witness. I do confess, I think that, 
as a member of this house, he is 
entitled to credit for having no 
other motive than a desire to serve 
the country, by having public jus- 
tice carried into effect. If this be 
his motive, 1 cannot but think that 
bis reception, both in language and 
manner, was by no means consist- 
ent with the duty the house owes 
to its members. I cannot, how- 
ever, help being of opinion, that 


the hon. gent/s conduct is ex- 
it emely impolitic and rash. If he 
has undertaken this business with- 
out any assistance, he is more rash 
than any one I ever knew. But if 
he has been assisted out of this 
house, and has been induced to 
bring this matter forwaid in the 
faith of having the same assistance 
in this bouse, I think not very 
highly of the com age of those who 
supported him in pi ivate, but who 
have now declined to come for- 
ward to avow that support in pub- 
lic. I have already said, that he 
appears to me not only rash, but 
also a little ignorant of the forms 
ot the house ; he has produced a 
charge in a manner not much to 
the credit of his cxpenence, any 
more than to his piudence and dis- 
cretion ; but yet it was rather tho 
business ot the house to have led 
him on with kindness, rather than 
allow him to be treated in a man- 
ner 1 was very sony to see. I 
know 1 have no right to recur to 
any particulai expiessions which 
fell last night. I w ished to have 
an opportunity of alluding to par- 
ticular expressions; but without 
alluding to them 1 do say, that, in 
my opinion, i! any scivant of tho 
India Company, who returns from 
India, supposes, that he can fairly 
and justly charge another servant 
of the Company, with having abu- 
sed the trust reposed in him, and 
injured the interests of his em- 
ployers, it is the duty of this house 
to give him countenance; he 
ought to be kindly treated, and not 
in such a manner as if he were a 
calumniatoi. If, on investigation, 
it shall be proved, that th# hon. 
gent, has bi ought forward charges 
which lie cannot make good, he 
will deserve, and no doubt receive, 
a very severe censure indeed; but 
tiH that is shewn, he is entitled to 

the 
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the candid and impartial attention 
and protection of the house. The 
question was tnen put and carried. 

April 29 . 

Mr. Pauli rose and said : — Sir, 
as several gentlemen were not pre- 
sent, when I had the honour to pre- 
sent the First Charge, upon which 
hereafter I mean to move for the 
Impeachment of the marquis of 
Wellesley ; and as many gentle- 
men are even ignorant of the alle- 
gations contained in that charge, 
before I apply evidence to the fact, 
and state the grounds upon which 
I am entitled to the printing of 
the charge, such gentlemen may 
be of opinion that the charge had 
better be read ; however, this to 
me is a matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence; having made the charge, I 
am capable of arguing upon it, and 
applying the facts ; and as the wish 
of the house seems rather against 
the reading, I shall proceed to state 
the reasons why the charge ought 
now to be printed. After stating 
these reasons, the hon. gent, expa- 
tiated for some time, in his usual 
stiain of \ irulent abuse of the pub- 
lic conduct of marquis Wellesley, 
and concluded by moving, that the 
charge be now printed. This mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Martin. 

Dr. Laurence likewise support- 
ed this motion ; though he at the 
same time submitted to the bon. 
membei , whether it would not be 
better to postpone it, until the 
whole of the papers moved for in 
support of the charges, should be 
Jaid on the table of the house. 

Mr. Pauli declared he should not 
withdraw his motion. 

The Marquis of Douglas said, it 
was true, that the charge rested at 
present upon little more than the 
assertion of an hon. member, who, 
though unsupported and unpro- 


tected, made no motion which the 
proceedings of the house did not 
tolerate; but at present it was no 
more than a dead letter, which it 
was proper to revive or animate, 
by having the charges printed, in 
order to enable that house fan ly to 
judge of it. When a member of 
that house, actuated bv manly and 
honourable feelings, stepped for- 
ward in a public cause of the great- 
est importance to the empire at 
large, and when that member was 
not only unsupported but discou- 
raged, he felt himself impelled to 
assist in biinging this business to 
light. It would make a great im- 
pression on the public; and that 
house ought to consider what th£ 
consequence must be if they refu- 
sed to entertain or consider this 
question. He had lately, he said, 
been led to enquire more than he 
did before, into the state of our 
affairs in India ; and the result of 
his investigation was, that he found 
in the administration, many great 
and manifold evils, which, instead 
of assisting the finances of this 
country, must now become a bur- 
then to it; and in fiict, we were 
already advancing money as a loan 
to the company. It was therefore 
a considerable hardship to the 
people of England, to transmit its 
wealth to a foreign country, wheie 
it was not properly taken care of. 
He was of the opinion given some 
time since by an hon. gent. (Mr. 
Francis,) that the members of that 
house would soon have to protect 
the finances of this country against 
the distresses of India. The alarm- 
ing state of embarrassment to which 
the affairs of India were brought, 
shewed there was a latent gan- 
grene somewhere, which ought to 
be probed, and the danger, if pos- 
sible, obviated, which brought that 
quarter of the empire to the brink 

of 
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•f ruin, before that ruin was com* 
plete, and should have plunged the 
country into fresh difficulties $ for 
he considered India, which we 
were lately taught to view as a 
healthful and promising child of 
the parent state, as now exhausted 
by disease, clinging to the bieast of 
the mother country, and ready to 
extract the last drop of her vital 
nutriment to prevent its own dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Sheridan observed that the 
hon. gent, in renewing his charges 
that day, had expressed a hope that 
he should not meet, from certain 
individuals, a repetition of the 
harsh treatment he had exprienced 
on a former night. Pie was at some 
loss to understand to what it was 
the hon. member made this allu- 
sion. He was sure that nothing 
of an improper nature would have 
been suffered to pass without the 
interposition of the chair. Who 
the individuals alluded to were, he 
could not tell ; but, with respect to 
himself he had moved to discharge 
the order for printing the chaiges, 
not merely from any objection to 
their appearing m print, but because 
the printing of the charges could 
answer no purpose, unless they 
were accompanied by the evidence 
upon which they were to be sup- 
ported. Ceitamly, in some of the 
papers since pioduced, there was 
much matter which appeared to 
suppoit some of the lion, gent.’s 
charges against the noble marquis ; 
tor instance, the paper No. 8. and 
so far as that went, the objection to 
printing now was less strong than 
upon the fotiner occasion. But 
the grand principle upon which lie 
had first resisted the printing of the 
charges befoie the whole evidence 
was ready, was very little abated 
even yet. The hon. gent, had 
HJov$d for forty other document* 


not yet before the house ; an ho- 
nourable relative of the noble mar- 
quis had also moved tor forty other 
documents on the part of the de- 
fence, not yet forthcoming. These, 
whenever they wcic produced, 
would still remain to be punted. 
The lion. gent, had said, that if the 
India dnectois would do their duty, 
they could biing forward those 
papers in a day or two. He had, 
however, the assurance of persona 
very conversant in India business, 
that it would be impossible to pro- 
duce them in the course of the pre- 
sent session. Now, in such a case, 
would it be proper that the charges 
should go forth in print unaccom- 
panied by the testimony upon 
which they were avowedly found- 
ed? It was upon the ground of 
this defect that he had abstained 
from reading any part of the 
charges, or the documents hitherto 
produced, until he should have the 
whole before him. He should 
then have no objection to printing 
the charges, as then they would 
come fairly forwaid for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Lee adverted to the four 
precedents alluded to by the liciu 
mover, and contended that they 
made against the order of his pro- 
ceeding, In the case of lord Co- 
ningsby, the evidence was pre^ 
viously brought and laid upon the 
table. Four years before the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings, a 
committee was appointed, to en- 
quire into lus conduct, and made 
their report against him j alter 
which, Mr. Burke came clown to 
the house, and after the report was 
received, moved that it should be 
printed before he exhibited the 
at tides of charge. In the third 
case, that of sir Elijah Impey, the 
] louse had, two years before the ar- 
ticle* were printed, voted an addies* 

t* 
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to his majesty, praying for his re- 
call; and, lastly,* in lord Melville’s 
Case, the house had be foie it full 
and complete evidence in the se- 
veral reports of the naval commis- 
sioners. He said he did not mean 
to give 'any opposition to the mo- 
tion, though he thought it right to 
let the hon. gent, see that he was 
not supported by Ins precodents ; 
but as he understood that there 
were some of (he papers moved 
for, which could not possibly be 
produced in the course of the pre- 
sent session, the house, he thought, 
should pause before they gave 
public circulation to the charge. 

Mr. Secretary Windham, declar- 
ed his opinion to be decidedly in 
favour of printing the charge, and 
he could not help considering the 
treatment experienced by the hon. 
member who bi ought them for- 
ward, as extremely harsh : for, in- 
stead of stretching out to him the 
hand oft • couragement to prosecute 
enquiry in the cause of justice 
against a person high in power, lie 
bad met with nothing but discou- 
ragement ; lie had been thwarted 
and embarrassed in every step he 
had taken ; nay, exposed almost to 
personal disrespect, sarcasm, and 
even ridicule. Such a conduct 
from any portion of the house to- 
wards any individual member, cer- 
tainly was not veiy decorous, nor 
yet very politic, as it tended to dis- 
courage members from biingmg 
forward impeachments, when, to 
their own mindh and conviction, 
they conceived themselves warrant- 
ed so to do, by acts of public delin- 
quency. If this were a case where 
the accuser was considered and 
known to be a pci^on of such cha- 
racter and description, or the charges 
themselves prirnd fucie , so absurd, 
or improbable, as not to deserve 
being entertained tor one moment - 9 


in that case, such discountenance 
would be justified. But no man 
had ventured to allege, much less 
to 'shew, that this was the. case in 
the present instance. The hon. 
gent, was, lie said, but a veiy slight 
acquaintance ot hi-., having but 
very recently returned from India ; 
he was here, it was (rile, an indivi- 
dual little known, unconnected, 
and unsupported ; but he was not 
the worse qualified to biing for- 
vvaul the charge m this case, for 
if he had been long absent fiom 
this country, lie was long present 
in that where the matter origina- 
ted ; and he founded his proceeding 
upon circumstances which, he 
alleged, had passed under his own 
observation. With regard to the 
argument of precedents stated by 
an hon. member, he would admit 
it was a good principle, upon which, 
in general, to act ; but then, pre- 
cedents should only operate in 
cases precisely similar. It was 
proper first, to lead the charges 
themselves; but to read the evi- 
dence first, and the chajges after- 
wards, would be to invert the re- 
gular order of ptoceeding. Be- 
sides, if members were to wait for 
the accumulation of such a mass of 
documents on both sides, bcfoie 
they commenced their own consi- 
deration, it was very possible that 
members would be discouiaged 
from investigating such voluminous 
masses of matter. The right hon. 
secretary concluded by voting for 
the hon. gent.’s motion, though he 
certainly could have wished him to 
act by the temperate suggestion of 
lvs lion, and learned fiiend. 

Mr. Secretaiy Dkv said, he 
should vote for piinting the charge. 
There was no great difference be- 
tween himself and his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Windham) on the ge- 
neral principle. He agreed with 
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hwn> that any member of the house 
had a right to present a charge. 
He would go farther, and allow 
that it was regular that a day should 
be appointed for its consideration. 
But now they were on a question, 
whether it should be printed with- 
out evidence, or scarcely any no- 
tice of evidence. He would not 
even theie differ with his light lion. 
Inend, as to the right, bui at the 
same time when a member did 
this, without there being any ne- 
cessity for it, he must sav that his 
inode of proceeding was injudi- 
cious ; and that he would have act- 
ed much better, had he waited for 
the evidence. He might then say, 
* there is the evidence, and you 
may compare the evidence with 
the charge, and know how far it 
i«> well founded.’ Now it was pos- 
sible, undoubtedly, that a member 
in calling for papers, might be told 
when his object was not exactly 
understood, “ bring forward your 
chaige, otherwise we will not grant 
yon your papers.” But, in this case, 
a variety of motions for papers had 
been made, none of which had been 
over-ruled, at least none that had 
been made by the hon. gent, him- 
self. But he might have proceed- 
ed in another way, and have said, 
" there is the charge, and, to prove 
this, such and such papers are neces- 
sary.” But tke hon. gent, moved for 
a variety ot papers first, and then 
brought forward a charge to which 
scarcely one of them applied. 
This conduct he ceitamly thought 
preposterous in the truest sense of 
the woid. If any of the ridicules 
and discouragements to which h;s 
right hoo. tr.end had alluded, 
though he knew he did not icier 
to him particuiaily, were employ- 
ed on this account, lie. for his part, 
did not lepent what had been done. 
The hon. gent, had that day, 
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usual, made a long speech, and 
certainly it would have required a 
mind of no ordinary sagacity to 
discover the connection be; ween 
things so remote and appaniitly so 
little connected with the subjexe a* 
those which he had introduced. 
He had, however, discovered so. no 
papeis which hole on hts cnarge. 
Now ionic said that these p.ipii* 
would be ready soon, and otiiers 
aiHimed that they could not be 
ready for some time. The present 
mode, however, was jegular, 
though he thought that a different 
one would be liar more eligible. 
But lieie again the hon. gent, de- 
manded that tin.' charge should be 
piinted. This was a soit of lan- 
guage to which the house would 
not listen with great complacency* 
in a matter where its own conve- 
nience alone was to be considered^ 
T he derftand then was indeed in- 
consistent with the principle on 
which papers were printed by the^ 
house. tf Demand,” he did not 
tay ‘'publish,” though certainly it 
appeared as if this had been the 
hon. gent.’s object. But he hoped 
that the house would not be led to 
print papers upon any improper 
pretences. He would, however, 
vote lor the printing of the charge*, 
not because it was demanded* but 
because it would suit the conve- 
nience of the house. Now, one 
word as to the general way in 
which this business had been con- 
ducted. All the papeis moved lor 
had been granted, except one 
which had been called for by a 
noble triend of his (lord A. Ha- 
milton ) He wished that the 
home would arrange some mode 
by which all the various papers 
could be soon piocured, that the 
home might be allowed some re- 
pos foi it was ceitamly unplea- 
sant to have paper.** continually 

called 
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(.■ailed for, and opinions given, and 
i^^stions debated on every occa- 
sion. He wished to know when 
all the papers would be moved for. 
Mr, Btnk‘% in the course of his 
proceedings, m pieparing the way 
tor tic charge against Mr. Hastings, 
carefully abstained from provoking 
debates on the meiits, before the 
matter was fully before the 
house, and he wished that his con- 
duct had been imitated in the pre- 
sent instance. As to the question 
now before the house, he agreed 
with Ins 1 ight lion, fi tend th it it w as 
of little consequence which way it 
was decided. As to any commu- 
nication which the hon. gent, had 
with him, he had given him his 
opinion, and on good grounds, that 
he wr.s adopting a very injudicious 
mode of proceeding. 

Mi. Pauli explained. He said, 
that out of ninety-nine papers, lor 
which he had moved, only eleven 
were produced ; of these, only 
three were immediately relevant to 
his purpose. The Bhurtpore papers 
were not presented, nor any others 
that lie moved tor, except those 
relative to Oude. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that the 
practice of parliament in such cases 
had ahead/ been shewft to be, that 
me evidence should generally, if 
not always, precede the charges, 
and he saw no necessity for devia- 
ting from that rule on the present 
occasion ; though he admitted, that 
every cast* should stand upon its 
own pcculi. r merits. The charge 
of the huu. gent, against Ins noble 
relation, was for sqmndeung the 
tnuney of thei^ist-Iudia company in 
unnecessary purposes of poisonal 
splendour; but the papers hitliei to 
produced (those of Oude) applied 
to charges of which ns yet he had 
given no notice. With legard to 
the tnouey taken from the canton 


treasury, his answer to it wafs, that 
this and other proceedings which 
were adverted to, had received the 
approbation of the court of direc- 
tors, and that if the money were 
so disposed of, there was a propor- 
tionate increase of assets both at 
home and abroad. As to the ob- 
servation, that he himself was im- 
plicated in some of the proceedings, 
his short reply was, that what he 
did in India was in obedience to 
the orders he had received ; and for 
the manner of that obedfence, and 
its immediate result, he was ready 
to answer, either to that house, of 
to any other tribunal in the realm. 

Dr. Laurence adverted to the 
precedents which had been quoted 
in the coutse of the debate, parti- 
cularly that of Mr. Hastings, none 
of which he conceived bore on the 
present case. He declared, that 
his sense of the business would 
have been, for the hon. gent, who 
made the motion, to have with*- 
drawn it, and waited until the evi- 
dence was before the house 5 but, 

he had not thought pioper to do 
that, he could not, as the business 
now stood, see any good reason 
against printing the charge. 

Lord H. Petty was inclined to 
think, that it would have been 
mneft better if the hon. gent, who 
made the motion, had agreed to 
the first suggestion of the learned 
gent, who seconded it, and not 
pt eased it on the hou*e. He also 
conceived that it was of. no impor- 
tance whatever, whether f he charge 
was or was not now pf kited 5 but 
he thought it was always the 
object of the accuser, to bring lot- 
ward his charge and his evidenpe 
at the same time} what e\idence 
was sufficient, lay with him entirely 
to determine. In the piesent case, 
therefore, he considered the hon. 
mover as the best judge, whether 

the 
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the evidence on the table were 
sufficient, and he would therefore, 
move for the printing' of the paper. 

Mr.' Bathurst was of opinion, 
that this motion ought not to have 
been piessed, but he did not think 
because it was pressed, that there- 
fore the house should agree to it. 
He did not pretend to say, that 
there were no cases in which 
charges might be produced before 
evidence, but he believed there 
were none except those with 
which, as they origihated at home, 
the members were acquainted. 
The hon. gent, then sa*d, that as 
the hon. mover would not agree to 
withdraw his motion, he thought a 
motion for the order of the day 
would be most applicable, and con- 
cluded by moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Carry seconded the motion, 
as he said it would put the parties 
into a relative situation, one with 
another. It would be no hardship 
to the hon. gent, who made the ori- 
ginal motion, as the papers to sub- 
stantiate the charge wfere not be- 
fore the house ; and it would ap- 
pear as if the House of Commons 
were resolved to support him 
throughout, if the paper were al- 
lowed to be printed. % 

Mr. Iff. Smith said, it appeared 
to him to be rather an irregular 
mode to print the charge before all 
the evidence was produced. The 
vety circumstance of some of the 
evidence Being already before the 
house, / was a reason against it, and 
he therefore would vote against the 
original motion. 

Mr. Johnstone , in part, coinci- 
ded in opinion with the right hon. 
secretary of State. He, however* 
differed With him in many essential 
points f and, after arguing the 
question for some time, he declared 
that he felt hltnself precluded alto- 
Vojl. 8. 


getber from giving any vote on th$ 
occasion. 

Mr. Grant said, that if the ques- 
tion before the house were to be 
influenced by the expectation of 
having the papers which were 
moved for, laid upon the table in a 
short time, he thought it a duty to 
stale his opinion that this expecta- 
tion could not be fulfilled. The 
court of directors was always eager 
to obey the orders of the house : 
there would be no intentional de- 
day, but the papers moved for both 
by the hon. gent. (Mr. Pauli) and 
the hon. general (sir A. W ellesley) 
weie so voluminous, that it was 
not possible to get tlietn prepared 
in a very short time. Mr. Chant 
said, there would also be a neces- 
sity for calling for other papers, 
because the hon. gent. (Mr. Pauli) 
had in his speech that night, and 
formerly, advanced positions re- 
specting the causes of the com- 
pany’s debt, and particularly the’ al- 
leged increase of it, from supply- 
ing fuuds for the commerce of the 
company, which he (Mr. Grant) 
had before combated, and which he 
should feel it to be his duty, if no 
one else would undertake it, fully 
to disprove, by documents to be 
called lor from the India house. 
In. like manner, the hon. general 
appeared to have, in the list of 
papers moved for by him, included 
some which seemed tof bear upon 
certain points in the conduct of the 
couit of directors lately an i mad-, 
erled upon in that house 5 and it 
might be necessary to move tor 
additional papers, in oruei to bring 
those points fully before the house. 
He alluded particularly to a refer- 
ence which diad been made on a 
former night by an hon. gem. (Mr. 
W, Pole) to a proposed dispatch of 
the cojurt of directors* upon which 
that hon. gerit. had been pleased to 
+ L arraign 
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arraign them, although that dispatch 
was not before the house, although 
the house would not admit it to be 
produced, and although the hon. 
gent, acknowledged he had not read 
it. — With respect to the question 
now underconsideration, Mr. Grant 
•aid, the inclination of his mind 
was, that the charge should not be 
printed until it was accompa- 
nied by documents on which the 
proof of it rested. Feeling this to 
be the fair and candid way of pro- 
ceeding, he would avow his opi- 
nion, because, having unfortunate- 
ly had occasion to take rather a 
prominent part in many of these 
questions, and being likely to see 
n his duty to do so again, he found 
his only support, in the painful pre- 
dicament in which so much col- 
lision with the feelings and opini- 
ons of others placed him, to be, in 
the consciousness of honestly fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own 
mind. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, 
said, that when he had before deli- 
vered his opinion, he conceived 
that the hon. gent, would have 
withdrawn his motion, but he now 
thought, that the motion lately 
made by his hon. friend, recon- 
ciled every thing, and he would 
support it. 

Mr. Pauli desired to be inform- 
ed, what mode of proceeding he 
should adppt, as he did not wish to 
persist against the sense of the 
house ? 

The Speaker wished to know 
the bon. gent.’s object before be 
gave any opinion, namely, whether 
the hon. gent. meant to withdraw 
his motion, or put it to the vote ? 

Mr. Pauli expressed his willing- 
ness to yield to the wishes of the 
house. Therefore, although con- 
trary to his own opinion, he should, 
agreeably to what appeared to be 


the prevailing sentiment, consent 
to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that his 
motion was in the hands of the 
house. Upon which a division 
was called for; the gallery was or- 
deied to be cleared, but after some 
conversation both motions were 
withdrawn. 

May 8. 

Mr. Pauli rose to move for the 
production of several papers, in sup- 
port of his charges against the mar- 
quis Wellesley. They consisted of 
an account of the new taxes levied, 
and the old imposts revived, under 
the government and during the 
administration of the marquis, in 
India, with a long series of others, 
respecting the revenues, police, and 
municipal arrangements of the 
country. On the question being 
put upon the first, 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the 
house having now proceeded so far 
in the business, as to have allowed 
a charge to be Md upon their table, 
for the crimination of the noble 
marquis; and to grant to the hon. 
gent, who brought it forward, a 
vast mass of papers to support those 
charges, the business now began to 
assume a serious turn ; and it there- 
fore became necessary for the house 
to consider what steps were moat 
fit to be farther pursued. The first 
thing to be considered was, whe- 
ther the charges sustained upon 
such documents as were now be- 
fore the house, were such as ought 
to be entertained ? and if they were, 
then the next thing to be tonsider- 
ed was, in what manner the house 
should proceed, as best calculated 
to attain the ends of public justice, 
with' all convenient dispatch : for 
he trusted, that the hon. gent, who 
had brought this charge forward, 
was not to be indulged in moving 
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for papers ad ir(finitum, but would 
be obliged to come to issue upon 
the points of accusation as speedily 
as possible. Any person who had 
looked into the papers upon the 
table must have observed, that 
great part of the charges bore upon 
the political conduct of marquis 
Wellesley; that tney accused him 
of various illegal and corrupt abuses 
of his authority ; of extorting mo- 
ney from several of the native 
princes of the country under his 
government, which he employed in 
expensive and ruinous wars, con- 
trary to his duty, and to the in- 
terests of the company who em- 
ployed him ; and with profusely 
squandering, or corruptly appi upd- 
ating to his own use several enor- 
mous sums of money . charges, 
undoubtedly, of a veiy flagitious 
nature, and which the house, in the 
ordinary confidence it was bound 
to give to one of its own members, 
could not refuse to entertain, with- 
out some very solid and substantial 
reasons. — The country* however, 
had, within the last twenty years, 
experience enough to shew, how 
injudicious it was to meddle with 
impeachments. Besides, by what 
kind of tribunal was the party ac- 
cused to be tried ? Before one, cer- 
tainly, where the guilty man might 
escape through delay, or the most 
innocent man be ruined through 
expense*, and, therefore, if there 
were any other legal or competent 
jurisdiction, before which this cause* 
could be tried, the house ought not, 
for the sake of speedy and substan- 
tial justice, to proceed by the ordi- 
nary mode of impeachment. He 
was happy to know that such a tri- 
bunal did exist* for under two 
clauses of two acts of parliament, 
namely, of the 24th of the king, 
cap. 25, and the 26th of the king, 
•up. 57, for further regulation of 


the first, provision was made pecu- 
liarly for the case of trying charges 
of delinquency in India, and a dis- 
cretion was vested in the court of 
King’s Bench, to originate criminal 
proceedings against such delin- 
quents, if it should appear just so 
to do 2 in consequence the house 
was empowered to nominate a cer- 
tain number of its members, who* 
with a certain number of the lords, 
and three of the judges, (one of 
whom should constantly preside) 
would form a court for the trial of 
all such accusations. Conceiving, 
then, that the charges now laid on 
the table against the noble marquis 
were precisely of the description 
which came legally within the pro- 
per cognizance and jurisdiction of 
such a court, he strongly recom- 
mended it to the house, and to the 
lion. gent, to proceed in the man- 
ner he suggested, and make his ap- 
plication to the court of King’* 
Bench. He expressed high re- 
spect and friendship for the noble 
marquis, who had his best wishes; 
and he earnestly hoped, that the 
charges would ultimately prove un- 
founded : but the cause of public 
justice was a motive superior to all 
private considerations. 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, that he 
recollected the clauses to which the 
hon. gent, alluded* and disapproved 
of them at the time they were un- 
der discussion. He agreed with 
the sentiment of the hon. gent, 
that the house ought not to assume 
judicial functions where it could be 
avoided, because the judicial func- 
tions of that house was a powerful 
weapon, which ought not to be used 
every day, and upon every slight 
subject. But the judicial func- 
tions of the house was a privi- 
lege of too much value and im- 
portance to be abandoned or sur- 
rendered, upon any occasion* with-* 
f L 2 out 
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out due consideration and great 
caution ; for convinced he was that 
by t he exeicive of its functions, the 
House of Commons had done more 
towards placing this country upon 
tlie high constitutional ground it 
now stood, than any other part of 
its deliberative proceedings. He 
thetefore wished that it never 
should he supposed foi n single mo- 
ment, that the hoti«e had abandon- 
ed or surtendered that ptivilege to a 
minor couit, upon which so much 
of the safety of the country might 
hereafte r depend. 

The Mniquis of Douglas, instead 
of considering the subject unfit to 
be bi ought before that house, 
thought it their duty not to recede 
a single step in the proceeding 
which had been commenced. He 
was far horn thinking that this was 
a case which ought to be abandoned 
to the inferior courts. But in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from 
the right lion, secretaiy of state, in 
the true spirit of those piinciples 
which he had always professed, he 
should deem it unnecessary to ties- 
pass on the time of the house in 
endeavouring to shew that parlia- 
mcntaiy impeachment was the only 
lit mode of proceeding in accusa- 
tions of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

Sir Arthur JVelleslay declared, 
that the more speedily the subject 
of the charges against his noble re- 
lation could be put at issue, "and the 
mote expeditious the mode by 
which the matter could be brought 
to its final decision, the moie sa- 
tisfactory woe. 1 it be to that noble 
lord, and to all his fi iends ; bur, at 
the Adine time, he thought it highly 
necessaty that all the papers moved 
for by the lion. gent, should be laid 
pn the table, and considered by the 
house, before they came to any de- 
cision whatever as to the mode of 


further proceeding. He admitted 
that the charge against his noble 
relative might originally have pro- 
ceeded before the court of King’s 
Bench, but hav ipg come before the 
house, he submitted that it must 
be got quit of by a specific vote, 
establishing either his guilt or in- 
nocence. He therefore thought, 
there could be no objection to the 
papers being produced. 

Mr. Framis denied the doctrine 
laid down by Mr. Fox, that the 
House of Commons was a court of 
justice, or acted in a judicial capa- 
city $ to call it so was a misnomer: 
it was properly the grand inquest, 
whose province was to inquire re- 
specting the validity of great cri- 
minal charges, and then to proceed 
as the accuser or prosecutor before 
a high court of justice. But he 
was of opinion, that such were the 
charges which the house had now 
entertained against the noble mar- 
quis, and so enormous was their 
nature, that, if true, they sunk the 
imputed criminality of another do- 
ble lord, now on his trial, compara- 
tively, almost to nothing. If lord 
Melville’s case was one which re- 
quired impeachment, marquis 
Wellesley’s was one which required 
it much more strongly. Where 
one was accused of taking thou- 
sands, the other was accused of 
wasting millions. The house was 
bound to go into an inquiiy, and 
come to some decision upon the 
business, instead of abandoning it 
to the jurisdiction of another tri-, 
bunal. He did not, for his own 
part, presume to anticipate any 
guilt on the part of the hoble mar- 
quis. He wished to have him 
heard at the bar, in answer to these 
charges, as had been the case with 
sir Elijah lmpey and M r. Hastings ; 
and it he could make a satisfactory 
defence for his own vindication, he 

the 
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should * have his vote to quash all 
further proceedings. 

Mr, Fox said, he only meant that 
the particular charge of extortion 
might be a fit subject for the ju- 
risdiction of the court appointed 
by the 24th of his majesty, without 
reference to the other charges. 

Mr. H. Addington stated, that the 
difference between this case and 
that of another lord alluded to, con- 
sisted in this : the case alluded to 
proceeded on a lesolution of this 
house, finding that the noble lord 
in question had violated an act of 
parliament, and that he had applied 
the public money to his own advan- 
tage. Here no peculation was even 
alleged, nor was any evidence 
given of the supposed breach of 
the law. 

Dr’. Laurence thought it was in 
the power of any individual m the 
bouse to propose whatever course 
he pleased. He could see no ob- 
ject in the observations of the 
right hon. gent, who had just 
spoken, than to lower the tone of 
the house. The charges against 
the marquis Wellesley were of an 
infinitely stronger nature, than 
those against the noble lord who 
was then on his trial. He was in 
favour of proceeding by impeach- 
ment $ but as that was not now 
the question, he would vote for the 
production of the papers. — The 
motion was put and agreed to. 

Mr. Pauli then moved for a va- 
riety of other papers, for the pur- 
pose of shewing the interest paid 
on the loans by the marquis Wel- 
lesley, the amounts of salaries, 
house-rents, See . payable to persons 
holding offices under him. Sec. ; 
which, after some additional re- 
marks from Mr. Bankas, in which 
he expressed his determination, 
on a future occasion, to call the at- 
tention of the house to the state in 


which the matter then stood, were 
agreed to. On the motion of the 
Marquis of Douglas, in addition to, 
a former order, there was ordered 
to be laid before the house an ac- 
count of all gratuities, pensions, or 
presents, paid or payable in India 
tp sen ants of the hast Inc}* a com- 
pany down to the latest period. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley said, he 
wished fctfenquhe ot the hon. gent. 
(Mr, Pauli,) whether he meant to 
bring forward the charge against 
the marquis of Wellesley, respect- 
ing hb transactions in Oude, this 
week > The reason why he asked 
the question was, that it would bo 
much more conven ent lor him to 
attend the discussion in the couise 
of the ensuing week, as particular 
business required his going for a 
few days into the countiy. His 
object, however, at present, was, 
pursuant to his notice, to move for 
the following papers, viz. that 
there be laid before this house 1. 
“ A copy of a letter to the court of 
directors in the judicial depart- 
ment, dated Gth July, 1802, from 
the governor-general in council, 
transmitf^Jjj a copy of the answers 
to the gc^^ltor-generars interroga- 
tories stfnt’Hby the seveial judicial 
officers and collectors thioughout 
the provinces*. 2 That there be' 
laid before this house, extract of a 
general letter from the court of 
directors in the revenue and judi- 
cial department, dated 14tb Sep- 
tember, 1803, paragraph 15, to the 
government ot Bengal, signifying 
the court’s approbation of the zeal 
which the governor-general had 
manifested for the public interests, 
in proposing certain queues to the 
collectois and magistrates. 3. 
That there be laid before this 
house, extract of a letter from the 
court of directors m the public de^ 
partment, dated 26 th March, 1031, 

para- 
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paragraph 48, approving of the 
arrangements of the governor-ge- 
neral in council for the regulation 
of the pres 3 . 4 . That there be 
laid before this house, n copy of 
the minutes of the governor-gene- 
ral, lord Wellesley, dated l()th 
March, 1801, and recorded in the 
secret and political department, 
for impioving the governor-gene- 
ral's office. 5. That there be laid 
before this house, extract of a se- 
parate letter from the governor-ge- 
neral in council to the couit of 
directors, dated 31st of July, 1801, 
paragraphs 28 to 40 inclusive, re- 
specting the re-establish ment of the 
iown duties, and the improvement 
of the government customs $ to- 
gether with any reply from the 
court of directors to the same. 0. 
That there be laid before this house, 
extract of a letter in the revenue 
department from the Bengal go- 
vernment to the court of directors, 
dated 5th March, 1800, paragraphs 
14 to 20 , inclusive, relative to the 
stamp duties, and to the establish- 
ment of other sources of revenue. 
7 • That there be laid before this 
house, extract of a lcttef&Jbom the 
Bengal government, 
partment to the court of ili rectors, 
dated 5th September, 1800 , relative 
to the abkaree, or tax on spirituous 
liquors, and the court's reply to the 
same. 8 . That there be laid be- 
fore this house, extract of a letter 
from the court of directors to the 
Bengal government, dated 14th 
September, 1803, paragraph 24, 
approving of the regulations for 
levying a duty on spirituous liquois 
distilled according to the European 
method. 9 . That there be laid be- 
fore this house 'extracts of letters 
from the Bengal government, in 
the public department; dated 31st 
July, 1798 , paragraph 35, and the 
25th December, 1793, paragraphs 


128 to 134, to the court of 4 direc- 
tors, relative to the revenues of the 
post office, and the court's replies 
to the same. lo. That there be 
laid before this house, extract of 
such part of the proceedings of the 
Bengal government, m the law de- 
partment, dated 6 'th May, 1 800, as 
relate to the establishment of the 
police $ together with such proceed- 
ings and resolutions of the govern- 
ment, in the judicial department 
(criminal branch) on the same sub- 
ject, dated 1 5th May, 1800 j and all 
such minutes of the governor-gene- 
ral, and reports, as 1 elate to the 
establishment of the police at Cal- 
cutta in the year 1800, under the 
improvements introduced by lord 
Wellesley. 11 . That there be laid 
before this house, an account of 
the net revenues of the ceded pro- 
vinces io Oude, after deducting ex- 
penses of collection, and other 
contingent charges, since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Lucknow 
in November, JSOl, to the latest 
period, shewing the amount of re- 
venue applicable to the payment 
of the troops, after deducting all' 
civil charges. 12 . That there be 
laid before this house, a copy of 
the governor -general’s minute, in 
the political department, dated 12 th 
April, 1805, relative to captain 
Bydenbam's allowances." Order- 
ed. 

Mr. Pauli signified bis readiness 
to concur in the suggestion of the 
hon. general, and declared his in- 
tention to submit a motion to the 
house on the subject if some satis- 
factory reason should not be given 
for the delay in the production of 
the Bhurtpore papers. 

PEACE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he rose for 
the purpose of asking a question 
upon a subject which he considered 

to 
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to be of extreme public importance. 
He had heard that a dispatch had 
been received at the India house, 
stating that lord Lake had written 
letters to general Nicholson and 
general Jones, in one of which he 
ordered genera! Jones to withdraw 
his troops from the position they 
held, as a peace had been conclu- 
ded with Scindia. He therefore 
wished to enquire whether that re- 
port were true? It appeared that 
the present administrauon had, on 
coming into office, approved of sir 
George Barlow as a lit person to 
administer the affairs of the com- 
pany abroad 5 and certainly, if 
within three months his govern- 
ment had succeeded in giving 
peace to that country, it was highly 
ci editable, and a good presage of 
what was in futuie to be expected 
from it. 

Mr. Creevcy replied, that an 
overland dispatch had certainly 
been received fiom Bombay, at the 
India house, stating not the actual 
conclusion of peace with Seiudiah, 
but that such an event was proba- 
ble, and describing the distresses of 
Holkar. If die hon. gent, was 
desirous of learning the contents 
of the dispatch, he might have sa- 
tisfied his wishes by applying in 
another quarter. 

May 15 . 

Mr. Pauli , seeing a noble lord 
in his place (lord Morpeth,) wish- 
ed to know why the papers he had 
moved tor respecting Bburtpore, 
were so long delayed. He had 
first moved for their production on 
the Ilth of March, and finding 
the order of that day was not com- 
plied with, he moved, upon the 
13 th of Apiil, for a peivmptoiy 
order. As the papers were by uo 
means voluminous, aud there had 
been such abundant time tor their 


production, he should now make a 
further motion, unless he received 
a satisfactory reason for tljeir delay. 

Mr. Creevey said, that the board 
of control had done all that wap 
incumbent on them to do, when 
they served the India company with 
notice of the order that had been 
made by that house. He thought, 
however, that it must appear most 
unfair in that hon. gent, to charge 
the board of control with wishing 
to keep back any information, 
when it was recollected, that they 
had not resisted one of the ninety- 
eight motions for papers which the 
hon. gent, had made in the course 
of the last four months. He, 
however, in consequence of the 
conversation in that house upon 
the subject, had'sent to Mr. Ramsey, 
the secretary of the India company, 
to know the reason why those pa* 
pers were not produced. He was 
informed by the answer, that there 
was at present a chasm in the con- 
sultations of Bengal, which pro- 
bably the next .ships would supply. 
Since th it time, the hon. gent, hdd 
made thirty -nine motions for papers, 
which went so far as to requtie a 
detailed account of the most minute 
expenses of the marquis Wellesley 
in lus entertainments. At the 
same time, they \v ere getting ready 
the papers i dative to Surat, which 
were no less than 2000 close folio 
pages. While all these accounts 
were making out at the same time, 
it would not be wonderful if there 
should he some delay; this delay 
could not, however, be imputed, 
in any degree, to the board of con- 
trol, who were really willing to 
give him as many papers as he 
asked for. If these papers were 
not necessary, they had a mischie- 
vous effect, as they interfered with 
the making up of the official do- 
cuments. There were two India 
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budgets in arrear, andjldw in pre- 
paration, the papers connected with 
which would a i lord a much better 
knowledge of the affairs of India, 
than all the minute details moved 
for by tf e liori. gent. 

Mr Pauli replied, that he was 
entitled to these papers to enable 
hiru to substantiate against the 
marquis Wellesley, as importa ;t 
charges as ever were brought for- 
ward in that house. He thought 
there was gioat delay in the' pro- 
duction of all these papers. 

Mr. Creevey denied that there 
was any delay that was not unavoid- 
able. 

Mr Francis thought, that when 
a member moved for any papers, 
he was himself the best judge of 
their effect, and therefore was not 
obliged to take the advice of those 
who might be adverse to his views. 
He had sect) a paper signed by 
twenty-thi£e directors, who, 
amongst other things, complained 
that the marquis Wellesley did not 
jegister his papers regularly in the 
consultation. The chasm could 
however be no reason for not 
making a return. If no record 
could be found, the answer would 
be easier 

Sir Ib<gh Ingles said, the piin- 
cipal reasons which occasioned the 
delay of those papers were, first, 
the voluminous natuie of the 
papeis which were ordeied with 
respect to Swat; in the second 
place, theie had no vessel left Ben- 
gal since the Medusa, which 
sailed in November. He had rea- 
son, however, to think, that the first 
ship which armed would supply 
therhasm that was complained of. 
Ho assured the hon. gent, that 
there was no wish to delay, and 
that the papers should be laid upon 
the table as soon as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, the}' could be 


got ready. — Upon this explanation, 
and after a few words from lord 
Morpeth, Mr. Patiil consented to 
withdraw his motion. Mr. Pauli 
then gave notice, that he should 
move, the next day, ' to rescind an 
order that bad been made in the 
mont|i of Apiil, for the production 
of npiotesf of Mr. Bosanquet, re- 
lative to this transaction. 


May 20. 

DEBTS OF THE NABOBS OF ARCOT. 

Mr. Hothouse mtmd the second 
reading of the nabobs of Auot’s 
ci editors bill. On the question 
that the bill be now read a second 
time, 

Mi. IF hit shed Keene rose to call 
the attention of the house to this 
subject, to which it had hitherto 
paid little attention, though it had 
drawn millions out of the exche- 
quer of England. By the statute 
for renewing the company’s char- 
ter, the public became a partner 
in this firm, and was to participate 
to a certain amount in the profits. 
Every gentleman, at that time, did 
expect, and the public had aiight 
to expect, that the time of partici- 
pating would have anived before 
this. This charter was a sort of 
deed of partnership between the 
country and the company ; but 
although the country had hitherto 
acted the part of a sleeping partner, 
yet it most clearly possessed the 
right of examining into the affairs 
of the concern, and of investiga- 
ting the causes which prevented it 
from receiving that paiticipation to 
which it naturally appeared to be 
entitled. When an object pf that 
nature came befoie the house, it 
was necessary to look very nar- 
rowly into the causes which pre- 
vented this participation. In this 
point of view, he hoped the chan- 
cellor of the enchequer would 

bestow 
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bestow his attention to this subject, 
as, iu tile present difficulties of the 
county, it was serious loss, in a 
financial point of \ iew, to be kept 
from that participation iu the reve- 
nues of to which the country 

appeared entitled. All those who 
had turnecfjtfaeir attention to India 
accounts, mtjalknow. 'hat for th^se 
thirty or tofnp years pau, claim? 
h id been conMimai.y ising up, and 
sometimes* suddenly bursting out, 
upon die revenues of these princes. 
These claims, after deliberate en- 
quiry, had been rejected by tire 
India government abroad, but, ne- 
vertheless, did not cease to be 
pressed upon the court of d tree to is 
here. That court consequently 
gave orders that security should be 
given for the payment of five lacks 
of pagodas due to the company in 
1794, bat the board of conti oi 
afterwards postponed that claim, 
and gave a prefer ucc to the other 
creditors, it haa since, however, 
been explained, that these last 
debts arose out of the viola tiou of 
public ord^^g^and had increased 
fromsmal|||^^ , y large sums, from 
the extray^lmt interest Afli wag 
charged upon them. the 

illegal manner in which th^^cre- 
ditors acted, they could not|fee 
said to have any just title to reco^, 
ver. In proof of this, he read an 
extract from the publications, for- 
bidding any of the company’s ser- 
vants to ( lend money to the native 
princes, at a higher interest than 
12/. percent. making void all 
obligations bearing a higher rate of 
interest. In cqrmrmation of this 
statement, he wa fa fortified by the 
opinion of an flBL gent. (Mr. 
Francis) who hacFpald great and 
laudable attention to^all India sub- 
jects ; who had passed, encom- 
passed with the greatest difficulties, 
many years of his life in India $ 


andj^f^BSteving made a mode- 
rate folfSSe by the most irre- 
proachable means* returned . to 
this country with a character un- 
sullied and uncoiuammated by the 
vices and ‘abuses which he left 
behind him.^He then dwelt upon 
the various obligations and letters 
of attorney granted by the pjinccs 
of Aieot, to Germans, English, 
Greeks, Armenians, &e* w hi eh, 
after being rejected by the govern- 
ment in India* stood, lb$a time, 
at a discount of pc)/, per cent. 
After ail, however, by these pro- 
ceedings, upwaids of live millions 
were actually taken out of the 
pockets of the several nabobs, 
lie believed, that of the debts now 
claimed, amounting to 5,600,000/. 
there was not more than 500,0001. 
honestly contracted. That being 
the case, he trusted the house 
would not think their time mis- 
employed m attending to this sub- 
ject. He did not impute any hn- 
propei motives or conduct to the 
commissioners. The gentleman 
(Mr. Hobhouse,) who had brought 
the measure forward, ,had for a 
series of years, on the opposition 
side of the house, man bested a 
laudable jealousy of all the measures 
of government, particulaiiy on 
subjects of finance, and he was 
sure he would apply the same jea- 
lousy to the present case. Ano- 
ther of the commissioners had 
passed twenty -five years in India, 
and done considerable service to liis 
country without bringing forward 
any claim on the native P^ w e|fe. 
The third was a gentleman, w|jlr 
was capable of contributing ver y 
essentially to the public service, a$ 
he had on other occasions, by hjfli 
powerful talents, though his ap- 
plication of tht^jn in the share Siait 
gentleman (Mr. Fordyce) had iq 
this business, did not appear to hini 
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in the same favourable Let- 

ters of attorney had been executed 
to him by eleven different persons 
of different nations, Armenians, 
Persians, Germans, from which 
considerable advantages would be 
derived. It was proposed to ap- 
propriate 136,000/. a year to satisfy 
their claims, upon which there 
would be a profit to the individual 
and his heirs, of 6,800/. per annum, 
until the whole should be liquida- 
ted. Hfc came next to the most 
painful part of his duty. There 
appeared m the list of the nabob’s 
creditors the names of several per- 
son who had held high odicial 
stations in the company’s service. 
Mr. Benfieldhad received 500,000/. 
and appeared a creditor now to the 
same amount. Another, sir John 
MTherson, he was sorry to find in 
the same list a creditor to the amount 
of 102,000/. (The hon. member 
here proposed to have a report, 
made by a select committee in 1785, 
on the transactions of the Carnatic, 
read, with a view to shew the 
grounds upon which such claims 
rested ) The cleik had proceeded 
a considerable way in reading the 
report, which commented with 
some severity on certain ti ansae - 
tions relative to the Carnatic, in 
which the gentleman referred to 
was concerned, when 

Mr. IK, Dun das submitted* 
whether it would be desirable to 
have the time of the house occu- 
pied with hearing long reports read 
on every individual creditor on 
list ? 

Mr. IK Keene apologized for 
occupying the attention of the 
bouse to so long a statement, but 
he thought it necessary to state the 
prt^able origin of the great debt 
which sir John MTherson now 
claimed. The above, he said, was 
the first report that threw any 


great light on all the transactions 
in India ; and he read himself a 
few pages more, in which it was 
stated, that sir John MTherson 
undertook to get an act of parlia- 
ment passed, to accommodate the 
interests of the nabob* and for 
that purpose came over to England 
and offered a presopt of great 
value to the dake of Grarcou, ihe 
then prime minister. Ulus piesent 
having been rejected by me duke, 
sir John MTherson thought it 
might be more effectually bento w- 
ed on tiie subordinate mimstcis ; 
and stated to them, that what he 
had then to offer, made only a part 
of a much iarger sum, which 
would be subsequently given. In 
fact, bribery was so much the 
custom of the East, that he could 
not persuade the nabob that the 
great men in England weie fa- 
vourable to his cause, if they re- 
fused his presents. He then orfeied 
to bribe the government, or the 
public itself, for he offered, in the 
name of the nabob, a loan of 
700 , 000 /. either to treasury or 
to the nation, at ah^^erest of 2 /. 
per where there wat* nothing 

to pjjpint him from receiving what 
was then the current interest. It 
W&s fortunate for the country, that 
the revolution of 1 688 took place ; 
for had such offers been made in 
the time of Charles II. the nabob 
of Arcot could not only have 
bought the Carnatic, but Bengal 
too. It was services like this, 
which probably entitled sir John 
MTherson to be a creditor for 
more than 100,000/. The hon. 
member then ^proceeded to state 
several instaiifp* which appeared 
to him to prove conclusively that 
these debts were all of them con- 
tracted in pursuing measures which 
were hostile to the interests of the 
company. He concluded bydw^l- 
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ling strongly upon the case of sir 
Richard Sullivan appearing as a 
creditor for a large amount, who 
was confidential secretary to the 
government at Madras, and who, 
being also in correspondence with 
the nabob, revealed to him all the 
secffets which he had heard in his 
public capacity, in the course of 
half an hour after he had them. 
He hoped all these debts would 
undergo a rigorous examination. 

Mr Johnstone said, that he had 
not originally intended to speak 
upon the question, but could not 
sit silent when lu* heard the cha- 
racter of a most respectable fnend 
of his, and to whom he owed many 
obligations, aspersed m thh manner. 
He thought- it was extraordinary 
that the hon. gent, should have 
chosen to go neaily forty )ears 
back for transactions, with which 
to charge sir John M’Pherson. 
As to the reports on which he 
grounded his accusation, there 
weie some reports, and that which 
had been read was one, which de- 
served no more credit than the re- 
veries of Robinson Crusoe. The 
sense that was entertained by the 
country, of the conduct and ser- 
vices of that gentleman, was di- 
rectly opposite to the statement in 
that report. Long subsequent to 
those transactions, he had been 
made governor of Bengal, and had 
introduced savings, or reductions, 
to the amount of l ,200,000/. He 
wished all other govei nors of Ben- 
gal had done as much good. 1 1 is 
majesty had shewn his sense of his 
services, by creating him a baronet. 
As to what had been done forty 
years ago, it was a little hard to go 
so Tar back. If, at that time, lie 
was perfectly unemployed by the 
company, he had a right to accept 
employ meat from the nabob. There 
was another gent, however, who 


was attacked, he could not say in a 
disorderly manner, for the Speaker 
would have stopped any thing that 
had been disorderly. He must 
say, however, that it appeared con- 
trary to the usual courtesy between 
man and man, to attach the cha- 
racter of a member of that house 
so violently, in his absence, as the 
lion. gent, had done, with respect 
to sir H. Sullivan. How could the 
hon. member presume to say, that 
sir It. Sulhvah had betrayed the 
trmt that was reposed in him by 
the British government ? How 
could he presume to say that, while 
in the service of the company, he 
had ' betrayed their secrets to a 
foreign pi nice? He^as not par- 
ticularly acquainted with sir R. 
Sullivan, but he could not bear to 
hear the characters of hon. men 
tieated 111 such a manner. As to 
Mr. Poidyce, whose name had also 
been mentioned by the hon. mem- 
ber, lie must say, that he had no 
concern in the original arrangement 
for the payment of these debts. 

Mr. IV. Keene , in explanation, 
said, he had made no attack on 
any man, but only read transactions 
from the records of the house, 
which threw a light on the present 
question. 

Mr. Johnstone said, this was a 
letter from lord Macartney, who 
had been prejudiced against sir 
R. Sullivan. 

Dr. Laurence expressed his sur- 
prise and regret, that any gent, 
should suppose this subject had be- 
come obsolete, or ever would be- 
come so. Ft was necessary that that 
enormous mass of corruption that 
liad been carried on in India, 
should be sifted and exposed. As 
to the distance ot time, it was* no- 
thing, the present debts were the 
modest remains of claims, which 
those wht) tnade them now, dared 

not 
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not biing forward at the period 
alluded to. He thought, there foie, 
that tiie house ind the country were 
much indebted to the lion. pent. 
(Mr. Keene) fbr what lie had done •> 
and though sir John MTherson had 
since that period been made gover- 
nor-general of India, h.e thought it 
necessary tm house should enquire, 
why abonddor 100,000/. dated in 
17 t)d, and given to him by tlie 
nabob of A root. should not ha*<* 
been hi ought toivvard sooner? Jf 
it should turn cut to he for pre- 
sents, contrary to law, it would 
become a question, whether 11 
ought to be allowed. Wh.it had 
been the history of ail those debts* 
It was, he title) ly impossible 
that any me if could read the pro- 
ceedings of that period, and recollect 
he nas an Englishman, without 
feeling tiie mixed emotions of dis- 
gust, contempt, indignation, and 
honor, that such proceedings should 
bellowed, and that 140, OOvl, a- 
year should he set apart to liquidate* 
debts, contracted under such shame* 
ful and profligate circumstances. 
He willed a parliamentary com- 
mission to be appointed for the 
purpose of enquiry into those debts, 
aad thought that the house should 
riot be called upon to sanction a 
mea *111 e that would peimit the in- 
ti eduction of many fraudulent and 
unjust claims. 

bon! Oustlnragh was of opinion, 
that a good deal of extraneous mat- 
ter had been introduced into the 
discussion of the present question. 
The house were not now called 
upon to sanction the agreement en- 
tered in . between the East- India 
company and the creditors of the 
nabob. That agreement had al- 
ready been concluded, and com- 
missioners had been appointed 
under it, who were employed in 
carrying it into execution. This 


agreement had also been entered 
into by the parties who were com- 
petent to form it ; by the creditors 
of the nabob on the one side, and 
by the East-India company, under 
the sanction of the board of con- 
trol, on the other. He could not 
see, therefoie, how it was com- 
petent for parliament to interfere 
with this agi cement. The only 
question before the house was, 
whether they should lend thc«r 
authority to the better execution of 
the agi cement, by enabling the 
commissioners to admmrtei oaths; 
for the purpose , f rendeiing their 
enquines more complete and satis- 
factory? He admitted that there 
was a very considerable mixture of 
fraudulent cianns with otheis that 
wf ie well founded. But the com- 
missioners were appointed foi the 
vety purpose of separating the frau- 
dulent from those that were just ; 
and the piesent bill was intended to 
enable them more effectually to 
accomplish this purpose. He ad- 
mit ted that the public were interest- 
ed in the claims made on the East- 
India company, and might indeed 
be considered as parties in the 
agreement. But he could not 
think that they had the sole right 
of appointing a commission for 
adjudicating the claims of the cre- 
ditors, without the express consent 
and approbation of the company, 
and the creditors themselves. He 
considered also, that the interests of 
the public weie protected by the 
board of control, whose sanction 
was necessary to the appointment 
of the present commissioners. It 
was certainly just in itself, that 
some fund should be appiopriated 
for liquidating the debts of the na- 
bob, since the East-India company, 
by acquiring his revenues and pos- 
sessions, were placed in his room, 
and become liable for his public 

debts. 
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debts. Accordingly, a sum of 
260,000/. per annum, had been n*t 
apart for this purpose ; and, as the 
nabob was indebted to the East- 
India company, in 1798 , in the 
sum of 2,800,000/. a division of 
the original sum had been made, 
and only 136,000/. a year had been 
appropriated to the payment of the 
private creditors. It had appeared, 
that the company were possessed 
of assets derived from the nabob, 
fully sufficient to provide for this 
annual sum of 136,000/. The sim- 
ple question, therefore, before the 
house was, whether the original 
agreement should be carried into 
full effect, and the commissioners 
be enabled to carry on their inves- 
tigations, on the oaths of the par- 
ties. Thinking this to be the pro- 
per stale of the question ; and be- 
lieving also, that the commissioners 
were possessed of every qualification 
necessary to conduct their enquiries 
to an honourable and successful 
termination, he felt it his duty to 
support the bill. 

Mr. Francis said, that the noble 
lord appeared to him to have deli- 
vered some very new and extror- 
dinary doctrines, to which he 
wished to call the attention of the 
house. But he thought, from the 
present thinness of the house, that 
the discussions could not now take 
place in a very satisfactory manner, 
and he therefore wished the debate 
to be adjourned to some future day. 
He therefore moved, that the far- 
ther consideration of the bill be 
deferred to this day fortnight. 

Mr. Htbhouse observed, that if 
the ground'of the hon. gent.’s mo- 
tion was the thinness of the house, 
he feared that this ground would 
not be femoved by a fuller atten- 
dance on a future occasion. But, 
if it was the general wish of the 
house, that the discussion should 


be postponed, he should not object 
to the motion, though he could see 
no reason for so long a delay as a 
fortnight. 

Dr. Laurence said, that there 
were several subjects' of great im- 
portance, demanding the attention 
of the house, besides the interval 
of the recess. fie therefore 
thought that Friday se’miigfit was 
the earliest day on which this 
subject could again come beloie 
the house — The debate was there- 
fore adjourned to Friday se’nnight. 


May 28. 

OUDE CHARGE. 

Mr. Pauli , pursuant to the notice 
he had given, brought forward his 
promised charge against the mar- 
quis Wellesley, for his conduct to 
the nabob of Oude ; and moved 
fhat the charge be now read. The 
charge was accordingly read by the 
clerk at the table. 

This charge, which is of great 
length, we must omit in this place, 
for the purpose of inserting il in 
another department of this volume 
(under the head Political Papers) 
together with those remarks, by 
way of answer to it, which the 
cause of truth and justice, and the 
public conduct and character of the 
accused, which it is the evident ob- 
ject of this chaige to misrepresent 
and vilify, call upon us to make. 

After the charge was read, Mr. 
Pauil moved that it should be prin- 
ted. 

Lord A . Hamilton , seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene, was glad 
the charge was brought forwaid* 
but at the same time be begged 
gentlemen to consider, that the 
political state and relations of fh0 
princes of India, and those of fetf- 
rope, were totally diffi rent. .Suofi 
a thing as a balance, of power was 

not 
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not known in India. There was 
no power in India but the power of 
the sword. The chief, who could 
procure a command of troops and 
money, and who was of a warlike 
and enterprizing disposition, was 
always sure to disturb the peace, 
and to rule over the other chiefs of 
India, until a more powerful spoiler 
should arise to supercede him. 
It was, therefore, impossible to re- 
gard the charges of government in 
India, with the same feelings as we 
do those in Europe, where the 
foreign policy of states, is regula- 
ted, by principles and causes, so 
diametrically opposite in their na- 
ture. 

Mr. Francis agreed that there 
was no power known in India but 
the sword $ but that it was the 
British sword. 

Mr. Secretary Fox observed, that 
after what had fallen from his lion, 
friend, it was perfectly unnecessary 
for him to say a word more on the 
subject. If the hon.gent. oppo- 
site, thought that the Indian princes 
were not entitled, at our hands, to 
the same justice as other indepen- 
dent sovereigns, he hoped that the 
number in this house who agreed 
with him were but small. There 
was no proposition more universal 
than this, that you acknowledged 
the right of a sovereign with whom 
you treated. It was true, that 
when an ancient sovereign fell, 
and another came in his place, the 
feelings of regret for the fate of 
the sufferer might be more acute, 
and the indignation against the 
more recent sovereign more strong 
and general. Yet this must be 
confined to third persons ; for those 
who treated with him must, by that 
act, be considered as having ac- 
knowledged his authority. But if 
ever there was one case where 


the breach of treaty ought to oc- 
casion more indignation than in 
another, it was where there was no 
power but the power of the sword, 
especially in India, where, as had 
been stated, that sword was the 
British sword. If ever there could 
be a case where a breach of treaty 
could be defended, it was only in 
support of the weak against the 
strong. But in India the British 
ought to be bound by their com- 
pacts the more closely, the more 
it was in their power to break them. 
This he hoped and believed would 
be the genera] sentiment of the 
house. He could not help saying 
thus much on the general principle, 
without applying it at present in 
any way to the case before the 
house. 

Mr. Bankes, in concurring in 
the sentiments that had fallen from 
the right lion. gent, who spoke last, 
hoped that he should not be consi- 
dered as giving any countenance to 
this mode of proceeding. He still 
maintained that the matter ought 
to be submitted to that board which 
had been appointed for the express 
purpose of investigating Indian 
affairs. — The charge was then or* 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Pauli, in answer to th« 
question put by the hon. baronet, 
said he would proceed in the charge 
in Jiree weeks at the farthest. He 
would move on Friday for certain 
papers relative to the expulsion of 
the Rajah of Shasnee. 

Sir Arthur IFdlesley thought the 
delay of three weeks too much, 
after so many papers ha<J Been mo- 
ved for, and a general notice given 
twelve months since. He took tins 
opportunity of stating, that he knew 
no distinction of right with re- 
spect to the princes of India and the 
princes of Europe. In his defence 
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of lord Wellesley, far from assum- 
ing such a distinction, he would 
shew that lord Wellesley had nei- 
ther invaded a right nor violated a 
treaty. 

Mr. Pauli said, that the papers 
were voluminous, and that he him- 
self, with all his exertion, could not 
be prepared to proceed upon the 
charge sooner than the time men- 
tioned., If the hon. baronet would 
look into th* precedents, he would 
find that three weeks was the 
shortest period : as to the papers, 
they were essential, 

Mr. R. Thornton , as he had 
been particularly referred to con- 
cerning these papers, slated that 
they had not certainly come to the 
directors in the regular way in 
which they ought to have come. 
They had only come in the Bengal 
consultations. They were not so 
long, perhaps as far as he could 
judge, as the Furruckabad papers. 
They certainly were very material, 
and applied to the present charge. 
As to making them the ground of 
a separate article, he did not think 
that desirable. He was sorry that 
they had not come to hand as they 
ought to have done, as by this 
means the directors were not in 
possession of some material in- 
formation on the point to which 
they related. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that the 
hon. gent, had stated no reason 
for putting oft’ the consideration of 
the charge for three weeks. 

The Speaker said, that on that 
head the hon. gent, had a right to 
exercise his own discretion. 

Mr. Pauli advised the hon. gent, 
to look at the precedents, and then 
he would find that three weeks 
was the shortest time that had been 
mentioned for entering into con- 
sideration of such charges. — The 
charge was accordingly ordered to 


be considered on that day thre© 
weeks. — 

May 30. 

Papers relative to sir It. 

Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan said, he rose to 
move for the papers of which he 
had given notice two days ago. — 
That, having been prevented 
by an afflicting distress in his fa- 
mily, from attending in his place 
during the last week, he had not 
had an opportunity of hearing the 
observations which an hon. mem- 
ber had permitted himself to make 
to the disadvantage of a near and 
dear relation of his, a member 
of that house, who was absent 
through infirmity. From what he 
had since heard and read of those 
observations, he did not hesitate to 
say, that they were unfounded 5 and 
that the house would find, in the 
papers to which he had alluded, 
the most distinct and pointed con- 
tradiction to what the hon. gent, 
had asserted. That the transac- 
tions, to which those papers related, 
had reference to a proceeding in 
which the government of Madras, 
and the superior government of 
Bengal, were the principal parties, 
and in which the hon. bart. was 
an active and efficient instrument. 
The inferior government of Ma- 
dras had recorded, in strong terms, 
their disapprobation of the conduct 
of the hon. bart.; and this recoid 
had been adduced to the house, as 
the ground and warrant for 
imputation which the hon. gent, 
had thought proper to cast on his 
lion, relation. The superior go- 
vernment of Bengal, with this re- 
cord before them, pronounced the 
conduct of the hon. bart. to have 
been highly meiitoi ious, and, in 
consequence, they gave it their 
strongest commendation. That it 
was not his intention to trespass 

up i\ 
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upon the time of the house, by 
going into the controversy between 
the two governments 3 but that he 
appealed to the justice of the house, 
and to the honourable feelings of 
every man in it, whether the pro- 
ceedings of the lion, member, in 
adverting exclusively to the opinion 
that was expressed by one of the par- 
ties, and thereupon founding a judg- 
ment could be justifiable in any 
case, but particularly in that of a 
member absent through illness ? — 
That the misery and desolation 
that overspread the Carnatic in the 
years 1780 and 1781, and the re- 
duced state of our military force 
and resources at that time, were 
historical facts, to which he only 
referred, as they gave rise to a pro- 
position out of which the tiansac- 
tion in question arose, namely, a 
proposition for ceding to the Dutch 
company, in perpetuity, the South- 
ern provinces of the Carnatic, upon 
condition that an immediate mili- 
tary aid, of 1000 European sol- 
diers, should be furnished by that 
company. — The news of a rupture 
with Holland was received in 
India before the arrangements upon 
this proposition fcould be cariied 
into effect. But the alarm, which 
it Jbad excited m the mind of the 
nabob of the Carnatic, was not the 
less strong 3 nor were his doubts 
and apprehensions to be appeased 
by the interposition of the tem- 
p o ga ry authority which then pre- 
■nraed at Madras, the government 
being held by devolution, and the 
gentleman so holding it not pos7 
seeing the confidence of the nabob. 
-—The exigency of the public 
affairs had become still more pres- 
sing, in consequence of the rupture 
with Holland ; and the nabob was 
urged, by the tempo* ary govern- 
ment of Madras, to assign the col- 
lection of his revenues into their 


hands. The nabob resisted tlfe 
‘proposition, an|i want of confidence 
increased the difficulties of our 
situation. — At this time the hon. 
bart. held the office of secretary to 
the government of Madras, and, 
from his knowledge of the Persian 
language, he was enabled to 
communicate directly with the 
nabob 3 that he availed himself 
of this advantage, not to betray 
the secrets of government, as the 
hon. gent, had thought proper to 
state, but to impress upon the 
mind of the nabob, the necessity 
of his making the great sacrifice 
that was required of him for the 
general safety. — The nabob, seeing 
the public danger on one side, and 
his personal risk on the other, 
was some time before he could 
bring his mind to decide ; at length 
he signified his disposition to con- 
cur in the proposition, provided the 
hon. bai t. would undertake to nego- 
tiate terms of the assignment with 
the government-geneial, and to 
obtain a formal assurance from that 
superior authority, that his just 
rights should be restored to him 
upon the return of peace. The 
lion. bait, did not hesitate between 
personal responsibility, and what 
appeared to him an object, upon 
the attainment of which our poli- 
tical existence in the Carnatic 
might depend. He therefore ac- 
cepted powers from the nabob, to 
tieat with the government-general 
for the assignment of all his reve- 
nues during the war, subject to 
certain conditions and reservations. 
A treaty was, in consequence, exe- 
cuted at Calcutta, in March 178I 5 
and the government-general, with 
a view of confirming in the nabob, 
the fullest confidence in the good 
faith which they intended to pre- 
serve towards him, thought proper 
so invest the hon. bart. with powers 
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US their minister at the court of the 
nabob, to see that the terms of the 
treaty were observed. Refhre the 
lion. bart. ai rived at Madias, in 
the character of a public minister 
from the superior government, 
lord Macartney had assumed the 
reins of that government, to winch 
he was regularly appointed by the 
company, with the approbation of 
the crow'll. The hon. bart. im- 
mediately delivered his dispatches 
to lord Macartney, and observed to 
his lordship, tiiat, as the situation 
of the Madras government was so 
materially changed by his being 
placed at the head ot it, he (the 
minister) was persuaded, that the 
government-general would approve 
of his suspending the executive 
<luties of ills commission, until his 
lordship could receive answers to 
any reference he might think pro- 
per to make to him upon the sub- 
ject of his mission, and lie accord- 
ingly confined himself to the act 
of delivering the treaty to the na- 
bob. — That it would be an unne- 
cessary intrusion cm the patience 
of the house, if lie weie to go 
further into this subject. That he 
only begged it might not be mfei- 
red, from what he had said, that he 
considered the treaty of March 
1/81, as a pei feet arrangement. 
All he meant to say upon that 
point was, that it was better than 
any thing that had preceded it, and 
that it was the object which the 
temporary government oi Madias 
endeavoured, but without efiect, 
to obtain j that it was obtained 
through the representations of the 
hon. bart. that the government- 
general considered it as an object 
of great importance; and marked 
their approbation of the lion. bait, 
in the most distinguished manner, 
by vesting him with the character 
of their minister. That lord Ma- 
cartney, in a lettei to the chair- 
Vcl. 


man, of the 15th of December, 
1/82, calls it a considerable step 
towards remedying the defects 
ot past transactions.’ * That in a 
letter, of 1st December, 1/81, to 
the secret committee, adverting to 
it under the modifications he had 
introduced into it, he calls it “ that 
rock of strength upon which you 
stand m the Carnatic;” and that 
the treaty of 1/92, made by lord 
Cornwallis, was formed upon the 
basis of this assignment. — He beg- 
ged again, that it might not be 
inferred, from what he had said, 
that lie considered any of those? 
measures as free from objection. 
He had long since published the 
opinion he entertained on this sub- 
ject. That opinion had not varied ; 
and he had no difficulty in now 
stating, that he thought the zeal of 
my loid Wellesley, for the public 
service, had carried him too far, in 
the arrangement which was made 
under his autlioiity in the Carnatic. 
Had his lordship made his arrange- 
ment in the Carnatic, upon the 
principle upon which his arrange- 
ment in Oude was formed, it 
would have h id his hearty concur- 
rence, as that measure had, upen 
the fullest consideration he had 
been able togiv e it. He explained, 
that lie now adv erted to the cession 
of the frontier pi evinces, as a full 
compensation for the military pro- 
tection of the dominions of Oude. 
— That the hon. member was re- 
presented to have implicated, in 
his censure, another hon. friend of 
Iris (Mr. Laurence Sullivan,) who, 
after a long life, thirty years of 
which were passed in the chief 
management of the affairs of the 
India company, had reposed in his 
grave full twenty years. — That 
there are still Jiving many persons, 
some perhaps now in that house, 
who mirt remember the plenitude 
of power with which Mr. Sullivan 
J M directed 
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directed the affairs of India, with 
little intermission, from the year 
1757 to 1786. The lion, member 
might, himself, possibly recollect the 
contest for supremacy, in 1 71)8, be- 
tween lord Cli\eand Mr. Sullivan : 
that contest was sustained with 
warmth, and an exertion of inte- 
rest that seldom had been equalled 
in the party-struggles of this coun- 
try. The law which had since 
rendered it necessary that India 
stock should be held a year befoie 
a proprietor could be qualified to 
vote, did not then exist. Mr. 
Sullivan, and Mr. Vansittart, who 
had united with him (he alluded to 
die father of a right lion. gent, 
now an ornament to the house) 
extended their interest, by entrust- 
ing stock amongst persons who 
were attached to them respectively: 
that in the number of persons of 
this description, vvete Mr. William 
Burke and Mr. Laucblin Macleane, 
who had, each, been under-secre- 
taries ot state; that those gen- 
tlemen became, in consequence, 
largely indebted to Mr. Sullivan ; 
that they both went out of the 
world without having discharged 
this debt. That each of these 
gentlemen had become agents to 
native princes in India. Mr. 
Maelenne 'was lost on his return 
from that country, in 1 782 01 1 / 83 , 
being at that time in the service ot 
the nabob of the Carnatic. That 
the executor of Mr. Macleane, 
Mr. Stuart, who was sec 1 eta ry to 
the mission, had a knowledge of 
this long-standing debt to Mr. 
Sullivan ; and, in urging the claims 
df Mr. Macleane upon the nabob, 
he represented it to him, and re- 
commended that’ provision might 
be made for the payment of it, as 
Mr. Sullivan, in his old age, was - in 
embarrassed circumstances. Ihe 
bond to Mr. Stuart, in trust for Mr. 
Sullivan, was the conseouence of 


this representation. It is dated 
February 5 , 1785 . Mr. Sullivan* 
was informed of this transaction in 
the summer of that year. He 
immediately wrote to him (Mr. 
John Sullivan,) desiring that he 
would take measures to have the 
bond cancelled ; for, though the 
transaction was fair and honour-*- 
able, yet, as he wa? a public 
man, it was open to misconstruc- 
tion. That letter was on its way 
to India, when he was on his 
passage to England ; had he re- 
ceived it there, entering fully into 
the honourable and high feelings 
ot his friend, he would have acted 
upon it. That Mr. Sullivan died 
a short time afteY his at rival in Eng- 
land. Upon his death, his sou 
called on Mr. J. Sullivan to assist in 
the arrangement of his father’s 
affairs. They found them to be 
involved beyond the extent of all 
the property he left. Under these 
circumstances, they could not con- 
sider themselves at liberty to act as 
the high spirit of that distinguished 
man had directed. The bond was, 
in fact, the property of his creditors* 
and they could not, injustice, de- 
prive them of any benefit that 
might arise out ot it. — They had 
aLo considered, that the man 
whose influence had rewarded ihe 
services ot colonel Clive, by ap- 
pointing him to the government of 
Bengal, had placed Mr. Vansittart 
in that high ottice ; had put the 
Biitish interests in India under the 
care and guardianship of Mr. 
Hastings ; the man who had been 
the friend and pation of Lawrence 
and Callaird ; through whose in- 
fluence lord Macartney had been 
appointed to the government of 
Madras (and here he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to express 
the strong sense he entertained of 
the talents and probity that distin- 
guished that noble lo r d :) that they 

had 
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had considered, that the man who 
had selected such characters, as the 
objects of his patronage, could 
not he in danger of having his good 
name lightly biought into question. 
Tt ,u he had now described the 
onq i ..f the bond that had been 
alluded to ; let it be investigated, 
but Jet not the bieath of calumny 
be employed to taint the well- 
earned Jame of his reveied fiiend. 
He offeived, that the characters of 
public men ueie the propci ty of 
his countiy, and, after their decease, 
that house should be their sanc- 
tuary. He would not trespass 
further on the patience of the 
house; but moved, “that fliere 
be laid before this house an exaiact 
of a letter, liom the go\ernor-ge- 
neral and council of Bengal to the 
court of directors, dated October 
20, 1/83.” Also, “that there be 
laid before this house a copy of a 
letter, fiom the governor general 
to the court of directors, dated No- 
vember 28, 1783.” 

Mr. IK Keene said, on looking 
over the list of the debts of the 
nabob of the Carnatic, he refer- 
red merely to what was inserted in 
the papers, which had an effect on 
his mind, and on winch his for- 
mer observations were grounded. 
He was concerned if he gave pain 
to any gentleman. 

Mr. Sullivan said, after what he 
had .stated to the lion. gent, he 
trusted he would have done justice 
to his brother; instead of which, 
he aggravated his former remaiks. 

Mr. Ellison Contended, that 
when an individual was criminated, 
he had a right to bung forward the 
best evidence he had, and agreed 
thoroughly with what had been 
stated by the bon. gent, who made 
the motion. — The motion was then 
jnit and agreed to. 


June 3. 

OU0R CHARGE. 

Lord 7"emple> pursuant to th# 
notice he had given upon a former 
day, now rose for the put pose of 
moving a specific day, lot taking in- 
to consideration the charges of high 
crimes and mudemeanois against 
the marquis Wellesley, laid upon 
the table by an hon member, on 
the 2b th of last month. He hoped 
it would not be necessary for him 
to picface liis motion by obsena- 
tionstoany great length. But, a* 
the hon member who had biought 
forwaid those charge^ had named 
no pa: titular day for moving tlx* 
house to their consideration, feel- 
ing, as lie did, the uatuie and nrw 
poitance of those charges to b<a 
such as called for their lull inves- 
tigation with the least possible de- 
lay, lie now lose for that put pose. 
Gentlemen who had looked into 
those charges, must have felt them 
to be of the most weighty nature. 
They directly imputed to lord Wel- 
lesley, not only eveiy species of 
public delinquency that could brand 
the character of a public officer, 
but every charge of private depra- 
vity that could stain the personal 
leputation of an individual. He had 
no doubt, that the hon. gent, who 
brought foi ward those charges, had 
done so under a self-pet suasion of 
their truth, and a belief that he 
should be able to substantiate 
them in evidence. He would not 
pay the hon. gent, so bad a com- 
pliment, as to suppose he would 
bring forward such charges against 
any man, much less against the 
noble lord, unless he was himself 
persuaded they were founded in 
fact, and without being prepared 
with evidence, which net himself 
conceived competent to sustain 
them. But the hon. gpnt. mtist 
■allow that, notwithstanding tb$ 
f M ? strength 
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itrength of his own persuasion 
upon the subject, it was still pos- 
sible the noble lord might possess a 
confidence in his own innocence, 
superior to every accusation of such 
a nature, and must feel extremely 
impatient for the opportunity of his 
own vindication ; moie especially, 
when those charges included one 
of a nature more atiocious than all 
the rest, and such a one as called 
for the most immediate investiga- 
tion, namely, the charge of a foul, 
deliberate, and cruel murder. In 
this charge was also included ano- 
ther person, not a member of either 
house of parliament 3 for whose 
account, also, much anxiety must 
be felt, though he had not the ho- 
nour even of a slight personal ac- 
quaintance with him, namely, Mr. 
Henry Wellesley. But, fiom the 
natuie of the charges altogether, 
and more especially the last, it be- 
came absolutely necessary, that an 
early investigation should now take 
pkufe. If the lion. gent, had named 
any day for such enquiry, it would 
not be his wish to take it out of his 
hands • for the present, however, 
he should move, “ That the article 
of charge, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors committed by marquis 
Wellesley, in his tiansactions with 
respect to the nabob \ i 7 ter of ( hide, 
which was delivered in at the table, . 
and read upon the 28th day of May 
last, be taken into consideration 
to-morrow fortnight, the 1 8th 
day of this iiistai t June.” If the 
hon. gent, should then have any 
motion to submit to the house up- 
on the subject, he would have an 
opportunity of doing so. If not, he 
(lord Temple) should c ertaudy pio- 
posc a motion on the subject. 

Mr. PmiJl nd\ ei ted to the pre- 
cedent of M»\ Bill ke's proceedings 
against Mi Hastings, and said, 
thaflhe tight hon. gent, after five 
ycci< deliberation, and repeated 


motions, had, on the 4th of April* 
J/80', laid on the table seven ai ti- 
des of charge against Mr. Hastings. 
On the 12th of Aptil, he laid four 
more 3 and, on the /th of May,, 
three more : and, notwithstanding 
the light hon. gent, had taken five 
years to deliberate upon his pur- 
pose, that he had the benefit of 
the repoits of the secret, committee, 
of the various papers he moved for, 
and of evidence examined a: the 
bar for the proof of Ins chaiges, 
yet it was not less than six weeks 
afterwaids that he moved the 
house to any proceeding upon 
those charges. Now, he had 
given notice only the piecedingday, 
that he had witnesses to examine 3 
and had, also, moved for a number 
of papers, many of which werfr 
absolutely necessary in support of 
thechaiges alluded to by the noble 
loid. Let those witnesses be exa- 
mined at the bar 3 let those papers 
be produced in proper time 3 and 
he should not have the smallest 
objection to pioceed to the inves- 
tigation on the day proposed. In- 
deed, it was ins intention to have 
moved for that day, if the testi- 
mony and documents had been 
fairly beloie the house ; but, until 
they weie, he should not be in- 
duced to move one step to the 
right 01 to the left, or to move one 
degree 1 quicker or slower, incon- 
sequence of the noble loid\ mo- 
tion, or of any importunity Item 
the fiiench of lord Wellesley. 

Lord Inlaid Hamilton could 
not lei pass some expressions which 
had fallen fiom the noble lord, 
without making a few obseivatiun^ 
upon them. r L he noble lord had 
complained, that the charges of the 
hon. gent went L) impeach the 
piiVate character of loid Wellealey, 
for acts merely of public and offi- 
cial conduct , and that he had 
applied lo the noble mmquis, per- 
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tonally, every atrocious epit Iiet, of 
tyranny, cruelty, oppression, plun- 
der, and even of murder, for acts 
done in his public and o facial situa- 
tion. Rut he must t\»n<viv e it ini- 
possible, that such ctaul hue l>o*'n 
the purpose of the lion. gent. ; and 
as to the charge of minder, he oid 
not conceive ’t to be put by the 
bon. gent in the wiy it was impu- 
ted. Rut really, if, in bunging 
foiwani ('barges such as those now 
on the table of the house, and 
every tittle of which hib loidship 
conceived to be wan anted by the 
documents ah can y brought for- 
waul in support of them, a mem- 
ber was to be restrained in the u;.e 
of such language, and such epithets, 
as weie usual in expressing opinions 
extremely natural to his feelings, 
upon such circumstances as those 
charged, lest the private character 
of the party accused should be sup- 
posed to be implicated m his pub- 
lic conduct, it would be impossible 
for any man to devise a becoming 
language for bunging before that 
house criminal chuiges against 
public delinquency m an^Jman. 

Sir John Ni'U'jnn t expressed 
some surpi ise, bow the noble loid 
who spoke last, if he had read the 
charges upon the table, could i o 
far mistake that pai ticular charge, 
which related to murder, as to say 
the ciime was not roundly and 
specific illy chaiged against the 
noble m irquis, in conjunction with 
others. The honouuible baionet 
here read an extract tiom the 
charge, which stated, that the slid 
marquis, in conjunction with 
Henry Wellesley, had, with num- 
ber of armed men, sm rounded 
the mansions of cei tain zemindars 
and rajahs, the subjects of the 
nabob of Oade, and within ins 
’dominions and did attack, slay, 
and destroy, several of the said 
rajalfs zennndais, and their atten- 
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dants and adherents ; and did sack 
and plunder their said mansions of 
their pioperty ; thus completing the 
measure of his oppression and 
tv ranny, by a foul, deliberate,, wan- 
ton, and ciuel murder. If this, 
then, was not a charge of murder, 
coiifjhed m as strong words as had 
ever appeared in the language of 
an indictment, lie was at a loss to 
conceive what words could describe 
it moie strongly. 

Sir At thin H r eIIcAei/ rose, to ex- 
press some surprise at the declara- 
tion made by the noble lord who 
spoke last but one ; namely, that 
be thought the charges against the 
noble marquis, his relation, borne 
out by the documents alteady laid 
upon the table > and more especially 
as the lion. gent. (Mr. Pauli) bad 
said, only the moment before, that 
he could not sustain those charges, 
without several other documents, 
which he had moved for j and also, 
the examination of several wit- 
nesses at the bit*. It was very 
extraordinary, therefore, that the 
n Lie lord should ptonounce so 
decidedly upon the truth of charge® 

( vhich, h >uevei, icmained to be 
proved,) that Ins hon. friend, who 
brought thorn forward, declared lie 
was not able to sustain without 
much more evidence. With re- 
spect to the charge of murder, 
however, it was one of too foul 
and atiocious a nature to be suf- 
fered to go foith unexplained, or 
remain as a stain upon tiie charac- 
ter of his nobler lation, without 
placing the circumstances, upon 
which it was founded, in a proper 
point of v ievv. There were certain 
officers, called zemiudais and ra- 
jahs, resident in thaf'part of the 
nabob’s territory which was ceded 
to the comp my in 1801, and ren- 
dered liable to pay certain tiibutes, 
in tho way of land-tax upon that 
territory, annually, to the com- 
pany. 
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pan y. The first year’s tribute 
they did pay, he believed, regu- 
larly ; and the regulations of the 
company, which were the laws of 
the country, were promulgated 
and established in that teiruory ; 
but, upon the second payment 
Being required, instead of comply- 
ing with the law, they combined 
to resist it: they assembled together 
their armed forces, under the chief 
command of an officer named 
Amas All Khan ; they retned to 
their forts; they set the law s at 
defiance ; they refused to pay any 
tribute : and it was found necessary 
by the governor-general, in suppoit 
of the laws, to reduce those men 
by force. So fomudablc were 
they, that it required the whole 
of the Bengal army, with the com- 
mander-in-chief at their bead, to 
effect this service. They weie 
attacked in their forts, and, in the 
course of their obstinate icsistanoc, 
some pei sons fell ; some blood was 
spilt; and this was what the hon. 
gent, imputed to the noble maiquis 
as a murder. It was an act of pub- 
lic power, done in support of the 
laws of the country, like what 
would have been done .against any 
class of British subjects, in .similar 
resistance -to the laws passed by that 
house; and the house would judge 
bow far it was just to describe such 
a measure by the epithet of mur- 
der. 

Lord A . Hamilton explained, 
that when he said the chaige was 
warranted by the papeis on the 
table, he could not be supposed to 
mean that it was proved. This 
was quite a different thing. 

Mr. Golding said, a charge of 
murder' was as well warranted 
against the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, for the death of the rebels, 
slain in the suppression of the late 
Insurrections in that country; or 


against the magistrates of London, 
and the ministers of the time, for 
the death of those killed in the 
suppression of the riot-, in 17SO. 

Mr. Fox submitted whether this 
was a time to enter upon the merits 
of the case; and expressed his 
hope, that the subject w'ould be 
dismissed for the present. 

Dr. Laurence said, that it was 
impossible, in a case ot this kind, 
to fix a particular day. The house 
could not, w'ith any propiiety, 
proceed to the consideration of the 
charge, tili the whole of the evi- 
dence was before them. Papers 
had been moved foi , which had 
been suppressed by the late board 
of control, and had not jet been 
produced. 

Lord Castlereagh complained of 
the illiberal manner in which he 
had been treated by the hon. 
and learned gent, who said that he 
had suppressed papers, when he 
had only exercised a proper dis- 
cretion, thinking that the com- 
munication would be injurious to 
the public service Me thought the 
learned gent, ought lathertohave 
made a specific motion on the sub- 
ject, and then he should be pre- 
pared to defend himself. These 
papeis would not certainly justify 
the explosion in the chaige. 

Mr. Johnstone said, that the 
papers in question related to troops 
and forts, and other matters of 
public notoriety, and were, there- 
fore, the w r orst grounds in the 
world for the exercise of this dis- 
ci ction. As he was on his legs he 
must say, that the word tf murder ’ 
w as improperly applied. 

Lord H. Petty agreed with his 
right hon. friend, (Mr. Fox) that 
this was a most improper time for 
entering on the merits of the case 3 
and hoped, therefore, that the 

subject 
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subject would be dropped, — The 
motiorv was then put and cariied. 

June 5 th. 

[Oude Charge.] Mr. Pauli 
gave notice that, on the lOlh of 
June, he would move the consi- 
deration of the Oude charge. The 
speaker observed, that it was liis 
duty to say, that the 18th of June 
had already been appointed for that 
purpose ; and though an order 
might be postponed, it could not, 
according to the practice of the 
house, be accelerated. Mr. Pauli 
said, that the house had not been 
brought into this dilemma by him. 

Mr. Fox requested the speaker 
to read the question again : and, 
having heard it, said, that the 
thing was impossible : an order 
might be postponed, but not accele- 
rated) and he did not know what 
the hon. gent, meant. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley said that, 
as the noble lord was not in the 
house, who mo\ed the conside- 
ration of the charge on the 18th, 
he would propose, that the lion, 
gent, should, in the mean time, 
call his witnesses, and examine them 
at the bar. 

Mr. Pauli then moved, that the 
18th be inserted instead of the 
10th of June. 

Mr. Fox said, that the 18th had 
already been fixed upon ) but the 
hon. gent, might move, that his 
witnesses should attend on the 
18th. 

LSir Arthur Wellesley observed, 
that the noble lord, who proposed 
the 18th, did it with a view to 
have a decision on that day . For 
his part, he only wished to have a 
decision this session. The hon. 
gent, might call his evidence on 
the 10th, if consistent with the 
orders of the house ; and it might 
be considered on the 18th. He 


* 

hoped, at all events, the matter 
would not he delayed beyond the 
piesent session. 

Mr. Fox observed that, what- 
ever might be the wishes of the 
hon. genet al, thej could not super- 
sede the established rules of the 
house. Evidence might be laid on 
the table ; but oral evidence could 
only be taken when the subject was 
under consideration. The order 
then was, to consider it further and 
further, as tlieie should appear 
occasion. Though the hon. gent, 
moved that ins witnesses should be 
called oil the 18th, yet it was not 
to be understood, that they were 
therefore to be heaid. lie con- 
cluded by declai mg, that though 
the forms of the house could not 
be violated, yet that every facility 
ought to be given to the business, 
that the time of the house, and 
the interests of substantial justice, 
would allow. 

Mr. Pauli said, that no one had 
ever, in a similar situation, pro- 
ceeded so rapidly as he had done. 
There should be no delay on kis 
pai t. 

Mr. Ft am is wished to know 
whether the hearing of evidence 
was equivalent to the taking a thing 
into consideration ? If printed evi- 
dence was received before the 
peiiod of entering upon the con- 
sideration of a subject, why should 
not oral evidence? If we could 
get over this difficulty, evidence 
might be heard in the mean time. 

Mr. Fox replied that, by the 
forms of the house, oral evidence 
could not be received, except when 
a subject \v as under consideration : 
and this was the c^e, he appre- 
hended, for these, among other 
reasons, that proper limits might 
be set to the evidence, and that the 
members might have it as fresh as 
possible in their recollection. 


Mr. 
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Air. Pauli then move.!, thnt the 
following gentlcnu n he ordeied to 
attend the house on the 18th, \ iz. 
lord Te'gnmoutb, gen. sb Aimed 
Clarke, gen. sir J. Ciaig, heut.- 
col. Edward Ea) ties, m.ijoi-gen. 
St. Lcger, col. Alex. Kidd, and 
El. Straeliey, ea]. 

Sir Ilcunj StKu/uy said, that 
Mr. Straciiey was under ordeis 
for India; and that it would he 
hard if he should be detained by 
order of the house. 

Air. Pauli said, that this gentle- 
naan had been private societal y to 
the governor, during the transac- 
tions at Eurruckabad, and other 
places, and must, of coui.se, be 
well acquainted with them. Eut 
he would still waive the order as to 
him, if it would occasion him any 
serious inconvenience; it being 
understood, however, that he was 
to attend if lie should not have 
quitted the country. Upon tins 
Mr. Strachev was struck out of the 
motion, which was then agiccd 
to. 


June [)th. 

[Fuuruckabad Charge.] Air. 
Pauli picsented to the house an 
article of chaigc against Alaiquw 
Wellesley, for Ins conduct in his 
tiausaciions with the nabob of 
Eun uckabad. 

This charge, with an answei to 
it, w ill be lound under the head of 
Political Papots, in this volume. 

The charge liav mg been lead by 
the clak, was ordeied to be 
printed. 


June lilh. 

Air. Pauli moved that the order 
of the house of the 22d of April 
last, relative to Indian papers, 
should be obeyed forthwith. This 
was agreed to. He then moved 
that the con cspondcnce of the 


governor-general and his secretary, 
with major Ouseley, aid-de-camp 
to the nabob vizier, during the 
year 18 02, should be laid before 
the house. 

Sir A. Wellesley had no objec- 
tion, on the pait of the marquis 
Wellesley ; but as it involved the 
character of Air. Tie eves, a gen- 
tleman who was absent, he sub- 
mitted whether it would not b# 
better to give a notice at present, 
and leave the board of control to 
consider whether the correspon- 
dence ought to be produced. 

All . Pauli said, that he did not 
move for these papers with any 
view to the chaiacter of the gen- 
tleman alluded to ; but they wer» 
very important with respect to 
the Oude charge, as they would 
piove that major Ouseley had been 
threatened with disgraceful expul- 
sion, except he made some com- 
munication which had been in- 
quired of hum 

Air. U'elUshy Pole ti usted that 
the house would obseive, that 
there was no objection to the pro- 
duction of this coirt spondence on 
the pat t ol the liiondsof maiquis 
Wellesley. They only meant to 
entei their protest against any at- 
tack on the clhiiaetei of an indi- 
vidual, who had no oppoitunity of 
defending himself. 

Air. Ct etvey thought the honour- 
able gentleman should have given 
notice of such a motion as the 
present. 

Air. Pauli said, that after the 
charge had been so long on the 
table, he did not think he was or 
ought to be confined stuctly to the 
mles respecting notices. It was 
very different from the first open- 
ing of a business of this kind. 
The papers were highly essential 
to the elucidation of the charge, 
and he thought he had a right to 

mov* 
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move for them immediately : he 
had, however, no objection that 
what had passed should stand as a 
notice lor to-morrow . 


June l&th. 

[Oudb Crt a rof. "j End Tcm- 
'j)le having moved the order ot the 
day for taking the charge against 
the maiquis Wellesley, relative to 
the nabob of Oude, into const- 
delation, Mr. Pauli was about to 
move that witnesses be called in, 
when tlie speaker infoimed him 
that the first question was, that 
the charge be now taken into con- 
si delation. The question being 
put, 

Mr. Ban Ices, in puisuance of 
tlie intimation he had given the 
preceding day, rose to oppose the 
motion, and to state the reasons 
which induced him to think the 
house should proceed no further in 
this business, but dismiss it en- 
tirely fiom their consideration ; in 
which he did not think it would be 
necessary for him to do more than 
to shew tlie house that the legisla- 
ture had alteady provided another, 
and a more eligible mode ot pro- 
ceeding before a different tribunal. 
The tribunal to which he alluded, 
was thatestabh bed by an act passed 
in 1784 , for the special trial of 
crimes committed in India. He 
by no means denied the inquisi to- 
nal power of the House of Com- 
mons; on the contrary, he wished 
to speak of it always with the 
highest respect, and to acknow- 
ledge that, in many instances, it 
had been productive of the best 
consequences. Rut the power, 
like many other of its rights anil 
privileges, should be used with 
sound discretion ; for there were 
cases of such a nature, as it would 
be extremely unwise and injudici- 
ous to bring before the house 3 and 


those were cases in a considerable 
degi ee analogous to the picsent. 

It was a case not less complicated 
than that which, with so little 
success, and so little honour to 
the House of Commons, by whom 
it was n» god foiwurd, or that tii- 
bunal betoie winch it was tried, 
bad occupied the attention of jHr- 
hament for seven successive ses- 
sions. The subject now' befou* the 
house was no less than that of 
the revenues, and other political 
affairs of Oude, for a peiiod of 
nearly 40 yeaisj and in a more 
especial degree, during a peiiod 
ot live jears that maiquis Wellesley 
had been chief governot in India. 
The honouiable member who 
hi ought forwuid these changes ao 
c used the noble maiquis ot a cri- 
minal mteileiinoe m the affairs and 
government ot the nabob of Oude ; 
of having violated the indepen- 
dence guaranteed by treaty ; of 
having wrested from the nabob 
one-half of hn terntoiy; and of 
having excited his subjects to re- 
bellion, and then having 11 course 
to arms to icstore tianqinllity. in 
support of this charge, a most vo- 
luminous mass of written docu- 
ments had been laid on the table, 
and a consideiable body of oral evi- 
dence was now, he understood, in 
waiting, for the purpose of being 
called in and lieaul. So volumi- 
nous was the mass of documents 
pioduced, that it was impossible 
lor the house to have made the duo 
use of them. The farther the sub- 
ject was contemplated, the laiger 
and moieeomplicated did it appeal . 
The house would therefore i ee it 
was a case at onie too extensive* 
too ab&lruse, too intiicate, and too 
hard for them to decide upon ; 
and he doubted not that they 
would perceive the propriety ot 
dismissing it without consider uion, 

ur 
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or giving any opinion upon it 5 
for, whatever might be the inno- 
cence of the noble lord in question, 
and though the proceeding m thi 
way of investigation by tins hou^e, 
with a view to subsequent im- 
peachment, might not bt mg home 
to him any punishment, yet it was 
odious, from experience, it might 
produce to him much embarrass- 
ment and vexation. [11 the case 
of Mr. Hustings, though after a 
tedious progt ess of seven sessions, 
he was finally acquitted ; yet the 
trial brought ruin upon hi^ fortune, 
and inflicted the most giievous 
inquietude upon his mhid ; and 
therefore of all tribunals he should 
avoid that the most,\v here the guii- 
ty had so little, and the innocent so 
much, to diead. Besides, it was 
utterly impossible that the in- 
dividual mem bets of that house, 
respectively, could have had tune, 
consistently with their other avo- 
cations, to pay the particular 
attention necessary to every part 
of the evidence laid betoic them 
upon this case, to enable them to 
consider it with the minuteness 
necessary to wai rant a solemn de- 
cision, as it would be the duty of 
a juiy to do, before another tri- 
bunal. And with respect to im- 
paitiality, perhaps it would not 
be deemed altogether 'unjust to 
infer, that some share of party 
feeling on die subject might have 
its weight in the deliberation, which 
)f all others should be the most 
free and unbiassed. There were 
certainly cases on which the house 
might teel itself pi es*»cd to some 
:leeuioti : but if ever there was a 
rase on which it was desirable the 
bouse should not assume a jttiis- 
iictiou, this was that one. The 
ict to which he had alludcvl as 
>rovidrig especially for the tiial of 
jifences comm 1 1 ted in I ndia , passed 


in 17Sd, required that application 
should be made, by the party 
n« cubing, to the Court of King's 
Bench in the first instance, stating 
the nature of the accimiMon . and 
if the Court of King’s Bench 
should, puma jucie, deem the 
charge such as was worthy of 
serious trial, then it had power to 
dnect that a tiibunal be constituted, 
consisting of a ceitain number #of 
members fiom each home of 
pnrliatm nt, and one judge fiom 
each of the three courts of W est- 
mnistcr Ilall, one of whom, at 
least, should always preside at the 
sittings of such tribunal, before 
winch any such accusation should 
be tried. Such a tribunal certainly 
must be much moie competent, in 
point of knowledge upon the 
subject, than any other which 
could be found. He bad heard 
it said, that this act of parliament 
was not intended to extend to 
crimes of this high political na- 
ture, but was confined in its 
operation to others of a quite 
different description ; but he had 
some observations to offer to the 
consideration of the house, which 
must remove all doubts, and 
silence all objections upon this 
point, and prove the full com- 
petence of the tribunal, to which 
he alluded, to try crimes of the 
present description. He mentioned 
the case of Mr. Holland, against 
whom charges were preferred by 
the crown, strictly of a political 
nature > such as, not marching 
troops with sufficient expedition 
against Tippoo Sultaun ; not 
forwarding with sufficient promp- 
titude dispatches fiom Tilhcherry 
to Bombay, with an account of 
the hostilities which had broken 
out with Tippoo : and the whole 
of the charges, with but one or 
two exceptions, were of a simi- 
lar 
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lar nature, relating ‘to the making 
of war, the marching of troops, 
&c. This cause had a final 
hearing in 1794 ; 12 of the counts 
out of ip were confirmed ; and 
for the other seven, which had been 
rejected, a writ of error was 
brought in the Couit of King’s 
Bench to confirm them j but in 
the interim Mr. Holland ab- 
sconded with all his property. 
This instance, then, he hoped 
would prove the acknowledged 
competency of such a tribunal to 
try crimes of a high political 
nature. He had been told by 
some gentlemen, that, in the 
present case, he had made Ins 
objection too late, and that the 
house having entertained the 
charge, was now indispensably 
bound to come to some decision 
upon it. To this he would 
answer, that he could not make 
his objection until he was aware 
of the full grounds and nature of 
the charge, which he could not 
be until it was laid upon the table, 
with the documents upon which 
it was founded ; and this was the 
very first oppoitunity he had had 
of making his objection since the 
charge and documents were com- 
pletely before the house. Other 
members, who had not read the 
documents so extensively as he 
had, might not be so fixed in their 
opinions as to the impropriety of 
entertaining a charge of this 
nature before either house of par- 
liament ; however, he himself 
had Jet no time slip by him in 
making his objection upon the 
first fair opportunity that offered. 
The hon. member who brought 
forward this charge had an un- 
doubted right to lay it upon the 
table, even though he stood en- 
tirely alone and unseconded. So 
far the house had entertained the 


charge, but no farther ; they had 
founded upon it no proceeding, 
nor pledged themselves to any, 
and therefore could, with the 
utmost ¥ propriety, dismiss it. — 
There were precedents in point 
upon the join mils : — the cases, 
for instance, of loid Coningsby 
and sir G. Poiter, in the reign of 
King William, and some others. 
On the part of the noble lord, he 
was apprehensive that the dismis- 
sal would give him some pain, as 
it would look like refusing to hear 
the cause ; but he could ^not think 
of violating an important public 
principle, m compliment to in- 
dividual feelings, or give way to 
a mode of proceeding, which it 
was so dcsnable to avoid. It 
might be said, that misrepresen- 
tations had gone foifli in ptim, 
and that documents had been 
punted by that* house, in support 
of the chaige, which remleied a 
speedy decision the more nec essary ; 
to winch he had to answer, that 
documents equally stiong, in 
refutation of those charges, had 
been also printed ; and what right 
had the house to conclude that the 
public mind would only attend to 
the accusation, and reject the 
defence ? For his own part, he 
had studiously avoided, through- 
out the whole of his speech, any 
expression that could in the slight- 
est degree mark the bias of his 
own opinion upon the truth or 
falsehood of the charge m question ; 
but in case the house should be* 
disposed to entertain the chaige, 
and to go into the discussion, he 
saw no reason why they could 
not, instead of pioceeding bv way 
of impeachment, if they should 
deem any Imther pioceeding 
necessary, disect the king’s At- 
torney General to pioceed m the 
manner pointed out by the acts of 

m 4 
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i/34 and 1 /So. 7'he hon. mem- 
ber concluded by giving his nega- 
tive to the motion for now pro- 
ceeding to take the charge into 
consider ition. 

The Master of the Ro/h ob- 
served, that the course which ins 
horn friend had proposed to the 
house to pursue, was ceitainly 
calculated to flatter their indolence; 
and, for his part,he should Uav e been 
glad could it have been adopted 
with propriety. It would certainly 
relieve the house from a burden of 
'which all must be sensible. But 
bethought that the principles and 
arguments of his hon. fuend went 
too far, and would eventually 
tiench upon those inquisitonel 
powers which belonged to the 
house, to enquire into charges of 
magnitude brought against poisons 
of high dignity. In matters of 
this kind we must be content to 
follow the principles of our an- 
cestors. His hon. friend had said, 
that impeachment should only be 
reported to in cases of the last ne- 
cessity. But it was by no means 
certain, this would proceed the 
length of impeachment. The 
charge alone was now proposed to 
be taken into consideiation, and it 
would be afterwards for the house 
t > decide, what course should be 
followed when that was gone 
tlnough. With legard to the par- 
ficulai mode of trial which he 
K i onunciKled, it could not, fiom 
tiie instance winch he had men- 
tioned, be considered as likely to 
he \eiy expeditious In L/ijl, 
the udonnnion was filed against 
JMi. Holland, and it was not befoie 
17 * 1 1 that the Court of King’s 
Bench had decided on the form of 
infoi malion to be laid befoie the 
tnbunal to be appointed undei 
the ait. All the necos^aiy suose- 
cpieiit proceedings upon tins mfoi- 


mation were afterwards to tal^e 
place. This mode, therefore, 
did not piomise much more ex- 
pedition, than that by impeach- 
ment. His honoui able friend had 
stated a doubt, whelher the pre- 
sent charge could be brought under 
the act m question. That act 
empower d the formation of a 
tribunal for the trial of extortion, 
and other misdemeanors ; and it 
wasiational to expl un the general 
words, “ otner misdemeanors,*’ 
as re fe i ring to offences of a similar 
or an inferior natme, since higher 
offences must have been specified 
in preference to tho*e of a minor 
kind, had it been designed to 
include them. His hon. friend’s 
doubt, theiefore, appeared per- 
fectly w'ell founded, and he him- 
self was convinced that the act 
had no reference to those higher 
political offences with which the 
noble loul w r as chained, and that 
therefoie tlie tiial of the charge 
could not be instituted under the 
act m question. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that the offences 
with which Mr. Holland was 
chaiged were of a political natme, 
and that the opinion of lord 
Kenyon was of high authority, 
but still he might be peimitted to 
doubt the inter pretation which 
was then put upon the act. It 
appeared to lnm, that the house 
could not di<»p their proceedings m 
the present instance. They had 
agreed to take the chaige into con- 
sideration, and they could not 
pass from the vote thev had already 
given. He wusiic ’ that lus horn 
friend had offered Ins suggestion at 
an earlier period For a whole 
year the subject had been befoie 
the house ; papers had been moved 
fur day after day, and the nature 
of lire charge had been, in some 

me*:- 
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measure, explained to the house. 
It was obvious that it related to 
the administration of the noble 
lord in India. When it was 
moved that the house should take 
the charge into consideration, 
then would have been the proper 
time for biinging forward the 
present motion. But now the 
house were in effect called upon to 
declaie that they were in an error, 
and to say, that though they had 
resolved to take the charge into 
consideiation, they would now 
give no opinion at all on the 
subject, nor come to any deter- 
mination with regaid to what 
should follow. It appeared to 
him that the piesent motion would 
do justice neither to the accuser 
nor the accused. Supposing the 
accuser to be actuated by malice, 
which he had no reason to pie- 
bunie, should the present motion 
be agreed to, he might congra- 
tulate himself on having gained 
Ins object, by exciting doubts in 
the public mind with regard to the 
conduct of the noble lord, and 
thiowmg a shade over Ins chaiacter 
which it might be difficult to re- 
move. No opportunity w ould be 
given for the accused being heard 
in his own defence. The whole 
charge would be left to be discussed 
in a newspaper contiovcis) , and 
such was certainly not the pioper 
w ay for deciding it. Neither would 
justice be done to the act user. 
After so long pciplexmg himself 
with papers and enquiry , aftei 
giving and taking so much trouble, 
it would not be fair to diop the 
matter at once, without coming 
to any determination upon it. Hue 
the house had aheady passed a 
resolution to take the charge into 
consideration. The matter might 
be postponed, but it could not bt 
xwhnquisLed. It did nut appear 


isjjr 

that this business could occupy 
much of the time of the house. 
The papers on which the charge 
was founded had long been printed, 
and it would not be difficult fur 
any gentleman to form an opinion 
on the subject. Should the mo- 
tion be agreed to, the house would 
be consicteicd as Inning, in some 
mensuie, relinquished its inquisi- 
torial power, and as having de- 
clared itself inadequate to such 
enquiiics. Such was the conclu^ 
sion which he thought the public 
would naturally chaw. 

Mr. Sccietaiy Fox lose and ob- 
served, that if there was a wish 
that one could enteitain on the 
subject in piefercncc to another, it 
must be to accede to the proposi- 
tion of the lion. gent, on the other 
side, not merely on account of the 
personal inconvenience with which 
a contrary mode of piocceding 
must be attended to individuals, 
and the labour to which it must 
subject them, but also on account 
of the great inconvenience which 
must thus be occasioned m con- 
ducting the public business of the 
house. Feeling as he did the im- 
poitance of the latter consideration, 
he ti listed the house would indulge 
him m saying a few words iclative 
to the matter which now engaged 
their attention. Considering the 
embanasMuent that must arise to 
public business, if the affair was 
ro go on in the usual way, he 
thought that it would be ab t olutely 
necessaiy to hud out some mode 
of quickening the natural couise 
of the proceedings. For, if we 
wcie to proceed in the usual way, 
supposing that this oial evidence 
should last as long as it had done on 
ioimer occasions, consicleiing the 
time that must be spent in taking 
down the questions and the an- 
sueis, it was impossible, units* 
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the whole should be much shorter 
than any one could expect, that the 
matter could be brought to a con- 
clusion this session of parliament. 
When he said “ impossible,” he 
wished to explain precisely what 
he meant by that term ; it was 
impossible, supposing that parlia- 
ment should sit only the usual 
time. He did not mean to state 
that ministers might not advise his 
majesty to prolong the session, and 
keep the parliament sitting, but it 
w on id be recollected, that it was 
not in their power to compel an 
attendance, that is, such an attend- 
ance as the importance of the 
case would demand. Jt must be 
seen, therefore, that the house 
was placed in a veiy disagreeable 
situation, and that it must be the 
wish of cvoiy person to escape 
from the labour and bmthen of 
this inquiry, if it could be done 
with justice and propriety ; not so 
much with a view to personal in- 
convenience, though that was 
something, as on account of the 
difficulties to which parliament 
would be reduced, in managing 
the public business of the nation. 
Now, with tiiat wish strongly im- 
pressed on his mind, he ceitainly 
assented to a great part of what 
the lion. gent, haa said. He hav- 
ing recognised the right w hich the 
house oi commons had to proceed 
by the way of impeachment $ and 
not only tins, but having also re- 
cognised the inquisitorial power of 
the house as the vital piinciple by 
which the members had acquired 
the power to sit there, and to 
watch over the libei ties, rights, 
artd pi ivileges of their constituents ; 
having done all this, and indeed it 
was impossible tor one so well 
versed in history and the principles 
of th e constitution to do otherwise ; 
be (Mr. Fox) certainly went with 


him a great way, and even agredl 
with him in many of the practical 
observations which he had made. 
He admitted the importance of the 
inquisitorial powers of that house, 
but he was, at the same time, con- 
vinced, that it was one of those 
powers which were best exercised 
when they were rarely exercised. 
As to the position of the hon. gent, 
that it was a power which ought not 
to be exetcised, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, he ceitainly 
could not go with him that far ; 
taking necessity in the strict signi- 
fication of the term ; — he admitted, 
however, that it ought not to be 
exercised, except in cases where 
honour rendered it necessary — that 
is, wheie no other mode of pro- 
ceeding could be consistent with 
the honour of the crown, of the 
parliament, and the nation. He 
confessed that at first, so much did 
he wish to accede to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. gent, influenced by 
the difficulties of parliament, and 
the arguments which the hon. gent, 
had advanced, that he had been 
considering how tar it was possible 
to suppoit him. But there was 
one part of his argument in which 
the hon. gent, had very materially 
failed, and that was, where bespoke 
to the point of time. With respect 
to the time at which this pioposi- 
tion was made, he would go half 
way between the bon. gent, and 
the learned gent, near him, (the 
master of the rolls). The latter 
had observed, that when you al- 
lowed voluminous papers to be laid 
on the table, and entertained the 
matter thus far, it was necessary 
that you should proceed farther. — - 
He could not go with him thus far > 
for. if m these papers nothing 
should b. found which could form 
any ground ot proceeding, then 
you might undoubtedly stop and 

say. 
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sfey, that you would not advance 
ax\y farther^ or, if you saw good 
cause to go on, then you had still 
to consider whether another mode 
than impeachment, less burthen- 
some to the members of this house, 
more consistent with the proper 
management of the public business, 
and equally consistent with the 
interests of justice, and the honour 
of the crown, the parliament, and 
the nation, might not be adopted 
He could not therefore agree 4 , that 
the act of allowing these papers to 
be laid on the table, did in itself 
render it absolutely necessaiy to 
ptoceed farther. ]>ut then the 
hon. gent, on the othei side, said, 
that this was the earliest and most 
proper time at which lie could 
come with his proposition — he was 
compelled to differ with him. He 
could not, he allowed, have ob- 
jected to the production of the 
papers and of the charge, but when 
the matter came to a \ote of the 
house — when the question was put 
sixteen days ago, whether the 
charge should be taken into con- 
sideration, a) e or no, then was the 
time for the hon gent, to hint' said 
no: but now, the house ha\ »ng 
pledged itself to the accuse i and 
the accused, by this vote, and 
more than that, having actually 
ordered witnesses to attend, it stood 
bound to boih parties to enter upon 
the consideration ot tins charge at 
some convenient time. lie did not 
say, that it had pledged it«clf ab- 
solutely to proceed now, but it was 
bouud to entertain the cliarg* , and 
to consider it. And here, there- 
fore, what the hon. gent, said was 
inapplicable. He said that we 
ought to have nothing to do with 
the charge, hut that we ought to 
dismiss it without proceeding any 
farther. Cut, when the home had 
come to a vote on the subject, lie 


191 

conceived that the motion of the 
lion. gent, was totally inadmissible. 
For this he was extremely sorry, 
as he before stated, not only on 
account of the personal inconve- 
nience which tiiis affair might occa- 
sion to himself and others, blit also 
on account ot the difficulties whit h 
it would throw m the way of the 
public business. Now, with re- 
spect to the acts of 1/SK and 
J 786, he had strong hopes when he 
came to the notice, that the matter 
might, by possibility, be refen ed to 
such a uibiuril. J ' • 1 1 when he 

Jieaid the words of the acts ‘‘ex- 
tortion or other imsdemcanms,” he 
had veiy gteaf doubts whether 
a case of this kind could be brought 
under them. His notion was, 

when extol lion and other mis- 
demeanors were mentioned, that 
this must mean misdemeanors of a 
similar nature, and that even faults 
of a lower description, if of a dif- 
ferent kind, could not propel ly be 
cognizable under these acts. How- 
evet, it was very probable that the 
construction puL upon the acts by 
the iron, and learned gent, was the 
right one, and that crimes of less 
magnitude than private extortion, 
h>i it was to tins that the acts evi- 
dently lefened, might be cogni- 
zable under the acts. As to the 
present case coming under them, 
(hat was oat of the cnestion. Yet 
he must, at the same time, say, 
that what the hon gent. (Mr. 
JBankes) had said, nnlnaied a good 
deal against this cot si i notion, for 
the case of Mr. Holland, where 
t he attorney-general, at that timer 
(lord El. Jon) thought tiiat political 
in a * t c* i s we n * c ogm z able, un cle r t h ese 
a< ts,\va-> undoubtedly ver y strong 
but in addition to the authority ol the 
then attorney-general, we had the 
authority ot the King’s bench here; 
tor, he was speaking under correc- 
i tion. 
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tion, as he might be mistaken, that 
court seemed to have established 
this const met ion. The attorney - 
general moved the information, and 
U the Com t of King’s Bench allowed 
the ptoteedmgs to go on, it ap- 
peared like a pi oof that they had 
been of opinion that the ciimes 
mentioned in the mtormation weie 
cognisable under the acts. These 
authorities then, were certainly m 
favour of the lion, gent/s construc- 
tion of tlie acts. Rut then the 
answei that had been given by the 
lion, and learned gent was very 
strong The accused, it appears, 
had not Muted the* objection, and, 
no doubt, it was very possible 4 that 
the point might have been over- 
looked. Rut this, he would say, 
in ptissing, if the consta notion put 
on these acts by the lion, and 
leirued gent, was the right one, 
and probably it was, tlieie must 
be a veiy considerable alteration in 
them, in ordei to lender them 
capable of answering any useful 
pm pose ; as it appealed that few 
things came un er them, and that 
yery considerable delay might take 
place ; so that this mode of pio- 
ccidmg could not at least be re- 
commended fiotn any convenience 
ol dispatch. Lie had indeed heaul 
it said, tb it all those pllences weie 
punishable m the courts of law. 
Undoubtedly t ho court of king’s 
bench was competent to the trial 
ol su' h offences. But though this 
might be the case in point of 
theory, yet, in matters of this 
jbort, n was not altogether the case 
in point of pi ictice; and this, there- 
fore, ought to be the object of 
t at uk* consideration. In the pre- 
icnt <\tse, the house had got into a 
oiiliculty, and he lamented to say, 
that lie saw no way of getting rid 
of it, and theiefore it must be 
fan ly encountered. But as to the 


principle of impeachment in thfi 
instance, he might certainly change 
his opinion if he heard some new 
facts that had not yet come to his 
knowledge, or stronger arguments 
than he had as yet heard j but un- 
less something of this sort should 
happen, he must say, that he was 
fully determined to vote against an 
impeachment. He might, to be 
sine, hear something that might 
give a different colour to the whole 
transaction, and then he would act 
as lie saw proper. 

Now, he had been one of the 
most earnest to engage in the im- 
peaehment ot Air. Hastings, but 
before the conclusion of that trial 
he had come to tin* opinion, that 
it was moially impossible that jus- 
tice could be obtained, (he meant 
no reflection on the tnbunal by 
winch Mr. Hastings had been 
tued) with regard to crimes con- 
nected with India, by the mode of 
impeachment. He felt this so 
strongly, that nothing but some 
new and very impiessive infoima- 
lion indeed, coni 1 induce him to 
vote, in the present instance, for 
a trial by impeachment. But it 
might be said, suppose you should 
be of opinion that loid Wellesley 
had veiy much misconducted him- 
self, what weie you to do ? That 
would depend on the degree of 
delinquency, and on other ciieurn- 
slnnces. The opinion of the house 
of his conduce might be maiked 
by a decimation of its sentiments, 
or if move than that should he ic- 
quirecl, then wc had other modes 
of pioceeding. But, at all events, 
whatever might be the lesult, lie 
hoped that the mode of impeach- 
ment would not be adopted. Nows 
as to the way in which we were 
proceeding at present, there was 
one mode, and only one that he 
saw, by which this matter could b® 

brought 
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brought toa conclusion, before tlie the delays of the Home of Cont- 
end of the present session. To be raons ; and, on the other hand, it 
sure, it might be said that he would be dreadful to keep the ac- 
wished to withdraw himself from cused and his friends in suspense, 
the affair altogether when he pro- He thought, therefore, that we 
j)osed it ; but it was to sacrifice the should begin directly, and proceed 
whole day to the business, to g6 on with as much dispatch as the forms 
with the evidence at eleven o’clock of the house would allow, 
in the morning, and to proceed On the motion of Mr. Pauli, 
with other business at the usual the house then resolved itself into 
hour, in the same manner as the a committee, to consider of the 
lords had lately done. He allowed charge, lord Folkestone in the 
th«t he must be absent if this chair. The chairman first desired 
mode should be adopted, for in the the serjeant to call lord Teign- 
situation in which he stood, for mouth. Mr. Pauli then said a few 
him to attend would be absolutely words, which we could not dis- 
impossible. This, therefore, was tinctly hear, relative to the intro- 
certainly not a mode to which he duction of a short-hand writer, 
was partial, as his absence would The Speaker said, that pursuant .o 
be necessary, but, at present, he the practice of the house, it was 
saw no other. But there were not usual to make a motion on the 
some heie of opinion, that the ex- subject ; but the cleik, on an un- 
amination of this oral testimony derstanding, would do his duty, — 
would not last long — perhaps not Lord Teignmouth then having ap- 
beyond two or three days ; but if, peared at the inside of the bar, the 
contrary to expectation, it should chairman said, “ my lord, there is 
last long, then he did not see any a chair for your lordship to repose 
mode that could answer the pur- on, if you think proper.’* 
pose, except this vigorous prosecu- Mr. Pauli immediately rose, and 
tion of the business, which must proceeded to interrogate his lord- 
be conducted in the absence of ship, with respect to transactions 
many members who would wish to in India, from the period of his ap- 
be present. There might also be pomtment to the post of governor- 
another objection to this point of general. A question being put to 
form. But, however, we had only the noble lord, with respect to the 
now to proceed with the evidence opinion he entertained of certain 
for two or three days 5 and if it treaties, which had been entered 
was likely to go to any length, then into with the native princes. * 
it would be necessary to adopt some Mr. Gat row rose, and said, that 
new and extraordinary course 5 for whatever questions were asked 
he felt that it was necessary, in should merely relate to facts. He 
justice to the accuser and the accu- apprehended, that the opinion of 
sed, that the house should come to the noble lord, with regard to 
some decision this session. The written documents, could not, 
honourable gentleman who con- with propriety, be asked; as the 
ducted this affair, must feel delay opinion the house should entertain, 
extremely unpleasant, though he would be best known from the 
certainly was not responsible for treaties themselves. 

* For the minutes of lord Tcignmouth’s evidence, ice the State Papers in this 
Volume. 

Vol. 8. X N Mr, 
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Mr. Pauli said, if lie was not 
allowed to put the question, a part 
of his chaige must remain without 
proof 

Mr. Gatrow said, the only mode 
the honourable gentleman could 
pursue, was first to prove the fact, 
and then to produce the treaty, to 
show in what manner it was bro- 
ken. 

Mr. Johnstone did not think the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pauli) 
would find himself in any difficulty, 
as he could ask whether any de- 
mand was made on the Vizier, in 
consequence of additional troops } 

Mi . Pauli then proceeded with 
the examination. Upon the ques- 
tion ; “ if the nabob had made a 
foicible representation of the con- 
duct of the resident, (Mr. Cherry) 
for improper inteiference, would 
your loidship have thought your- 
self justified in continuing him at 
Lucknow 5 ” Lord Teignmonth 
wai about to lead, from a paper 
which he held in his hand ; when 

Lead Temple begged the noble 
witness might withdraw. He then 
submitted to the house, whether it 
was proper the noble lord should 
read his reply from papers, which 
were already before the commit- 
tee ' or whether it would not be 
hotter, to prevent the house from 
having garbled exUacts from them 
enforced upon their attention, and 
t6 save time, that the witness 
should say at once, that the an- 
»wei was to be found in the papers ? 

Mr. Ft anus' said, lie thought 
also that the leading of papers was 
anomalous, and that it was not the 
practice, in such cases as this, for 
the witnesses to refer to papeis, 
for any pui pose beyond that of ic- 
fi eshing their memories. 

Mr. Rose considered it improper 
that the noble lead should be in- 
terrogated to Ins opiifiou upon 
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any point, and thought that thfe 
testimony ought to be confined to 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Pauli said, the practice of 
reading from papers had been inva- 
riably pursued, .during the im« 
peach men t of Mr. Hastings, and 
the noble lord was merely refer- 
ring to memorandums which he 
held in his hand, for his individual 
use. 

Mr. Garrow could not conceive 
what the opinion of the noble Wit- 
ness, asked for in the interrogatory, 
could have to do with the malver- 
sation charged against the governor- 
general of India. He hardly knew 
to what extent that house felt itself 
privileged to make such enquiries 
in a case of the nature of that be- 
fore them j but, certainly, in any 
other place, the rules of evidence 
would not permit an inquiry, as to 
the opinion of the witness. 

Dr. Laurent e told the honourable 
and learned gentleman that, in the 
proceedings before this house, 
strict legal evidence was not re- 
quired, as nothing could be more 
ditVeient than the situation of the 
House of Commons in search of 
information, and that of a court of 
law. Would not the honourable 
gentleman, in the situation of an 
attorney-general, have been able, 
even in a court of justice, to put a 
question that should lead to legal 
evidence } Opinions had been ad- 
mitted in the examination of wit- 
nesses in the case of Mr. Hastings. 
He also mentioned, that lord Hard- 
wicke had ruled that, before the 
peers, hearsay evidence respecting 
a conspiracy sliould be leceived, 
vviili the proviso that only legal evi- 
dence should be taken as far as the 
prisoner (lord Lovat) was con- 
cerned. r I he question, he con- 
tended, was strictly in point. If 
lus learned friend had, therefore, 

been 
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been acquainted with the practice 
©f parliament, he would not have 
made this objection. 

Mr. Garrow said that he was sa- 
tisfied With the answer of the 
learned doctor; for it seemed be 
had strayed from the courts below 
to this place, where he found that 
legal knowledge was totally useful 
in the examination of witnesses. 
He thanked the learned doctor for 
his lecture, and said that it seemed, 
from his report, that this house had 
resolved most magnificently to de- 
part from the rules of evidence, 
which had been established by the 
wisdom of ages for the protection 
of our lives and liberties. He de- 
nied it was possible that hearsay 
evidence could be received in any 
British court of justice ; and, in- 
deed, the learned doctor seemed to 
correct himself here ; for he here 
added that legal evidence only was 
received as far as the prisoner was 
concerned. 

Mr. Secretary Windham ob- 
served upon the tone in which the 
learned gentleman had spoken, and 
said that, though he had thanked 
his learned friend for the lecture, 
he had not profited by it. Now, 
he would tell that learned gentle- 
man that he had profited by his lec- 
ture, and, moreover, that he did 
not even thank him for it. He had 
said he had come from the courts 
below, and 1 from what he had 
said, one would suppose he thought 
himself there still. The question 
was, whether the rules of the 
courts below applied to parliamen- 
tary proceedings ? Did the learned 
gentleman mean to say, that they 
did, where the cases were so very 
different ? If he did not mean to 
say this, he said nothing at all. As 
to the particular question, opinions 
might, undoubtedly, be received 
in ilnS preliminary enquiry, pro- 


vided they came from competent 
persons. 

Mr. Garrow expressed his sur- 
prize at the severity of the language 
which had been applied to him by 
the right honourable secretary. He 
had said, that he should not profit 
by the lecture which he (Mr. GAr- 
row) had delivered; this was tbie 
second time he had ever addressed 
that house, and if he was deserving 
of a rebuke, the lecture of the 
right honourable gentleman would 
certainly be profitable to him ; and 
he could not but thank him for the 
courtesy and kindness with whi'ch 
it had been given. He was riot 
fencing with the argument of the 
learned gentleman, (Dr. Laurence) 
but would again decidedly express 
his conviction, that no hearsay 
evidence could be legally received^ 
to advance the conviction of any 
man, for a conspiracy or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Francis, and lord H. Pettv, 
contended, that questions, as to 
opinion, might be put in such cases 
as the present, to competent per- 
sons ; that the object of the house 
was to gain information, and that 
the rules of evidence, in the lotfer 
courts, did not apply there. Mr, 
Bose argued, that it was not proper 
to admit mere opinions, even in 
parliamentary preliminary enqui- 
ries, and said, that the house was 
much obliged to his learned fiiend 
for originating the present discus- 
sion. Mr. Martin, (of Galway) 
and Mr. Pauli, argued in favour of 
putting the question. Mr. Alex- 
ander spoke against putting the 
question proposed. 

Mr. Wilherforce thought it per- 
fectly correct to interrogate, with 
regard to the constitution and prac- 
tice of the Indian government, a 
person so competent to answer as 
the nob re lord under e^minatiou. 

t N 2 'At 
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At the same time, he would recom- 
mend to the honourable examiner 
to put his questions more in a clear 
and pi ease manner, in order that 
die answers should be decisive, 
and not left open for various con- 
structions. 

Mr. Pauli conceived his question 
as precise as could be desired. After 
a few wo ids from Mr. Huskisson, 
the examination was resumed.. . 
When the examination was conclud- 
ed for the day, and the house had 
resumed, a conversation took place 
on the subject of the order of the 
house in proceeding. It appeared 
to be the understanding of the 
house, at length, that the Speaker 
should take the chair at an early 
hour, for the purpose of forwarding 
private business, and that as soon 
alter 5 o’clock as the members 
most imerested in the case should 
be ready to hear evidence, that 
should take precedence of ail other 
business. It was* also understood 
that the second reading of the 
training bill was to be postponed , 
and that it would be impossible to 
bring on the Farruckabad charge 
until the next session of patliament. 


June 19. 

The house pioceeded in the 
further examination of the oral 
e\ idence^on the Oude.charge. The 
minutes of the whole of that evi- 
dence will be found together under 
the head State Papers in thisv olume. 

OUDE CHARGE. 

Mr. Pauli moved the order of 
the day, f r the house resolving 
itself into a committee, to take into 
consideration the Oude charge. ' 

Sir A Wellesley asked what time 
the hon. gent, thought the fuither 
examination of evidence would 
occupy ? " 


Mr. Pauli replied, mat ne ex- 
pected to close his examination of 
sir Alured -Clarke, major Ouse- 
ley, and Mr. Johnstone that night: 
but he proposed postponing the 
further evidence till Monday, on 
account of the absence of some 
important, documents which were 
not yet befoie the house.—' The 
house then resolved itself into a 
committee, lord A. Hamilton in 
the chair. 

Mr. Pauli expressed a wish, that 
Mr. Johnstone, as being a member 
of the house, should be first exa- 
mined. 

Mr .Johnstone felt himself placed 
in rather an auk ward situation by 
being called on as a witness. He 
had wished to deliver his opinion 
on the charge as a member of the 
house, and probably his being 
called on to give evidence might 
preclude him from deliveiing his 
sentiments. 

Mr. Pauli conceived it abso- 
lutely necessary, to establish his 
charge, that the hon. gent, should’ 
be examined. 

Mr. Johnstone was then exami- 
ned in his place.* 

Sir A. Clark was next examined, 
after which Mr. Pauli moved an 
adjournment. 

Earl Temple opposed the adjourn- 
ment, and thought the speech of 
the hon. gent, most unparliamen- 
tary, when he proposed to take the 
sense of the committee to-morrow, 
on a question which had been al- 
ready decided. The noble lord 
then made some remarks on the 
propriety of taking the opinion of 
witnesses in the manner proposed, 
which mode of proceeding he de- 
precated. 

M r. Hutchinson was decidedly of 
opinion that the hon. member had 

sufficient 


See Minutes of Evidence, &c. 
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sufficient ground for moving the 
adjournment The question of 
opinion had been fuliy debated on 
the examination of lord Teigti- 
mouth, the result of which was, 
that questions of opinion may be 
put to the witness at the bar. This 
having been the decision of last 
night, he was really surprised to 
hear the point revived in twenty- 
four hours afterwards, with a view 
of departing from what appeared 
to have been established as the 
practice for future proceedings in 
this case. 

Mr. Fox concurred with the hon. 
gent, that the departure from the 
practice of pailiament sanctioned 
last night, was a sufficient ground 
for authorising the hon member to 
move an adjournment. It wa? 
gravely and solemnly debated last 
night, whether questions of opi- 
nion should or should not be put to 
witnessess examined at the ar re- 
specting this impeachment ? Al- 
though several members bad 
spoken in the negative, yet, on the 
whole, the house had certainly ac- 
quiesced in the affirmative, without 
dividing, or coming to any specific 
resolution. On this ground, and 
from a regaid to the consistency of 
the house, he certainly thought the 
motion for adjournment well found- 
ed. After some conversation, both 
sides of the house came lo an un- 
derstanding, that the question of 
opinion be put. In consequence 
of which, sir Alured Clarke was 
called in, and finally examined. 

Sir Arthur l Pedes ley said, that 
in Order to the defence of his noble 
relation against one of the principal 
charges of profusion and extuva- 
gance, it would be materially im- 
portant to have the testimony -of a 
gentleman, named Salmon, who 
had been the militaiy auditor at 
Bengal, and vvhtr formed the esti- 


mates upon which the sums in allu- 
sion were expended. He tbeiefoie 
called upon the hon gent, who 
brought forward those chaiges, to 
move that Mr. Salmon be summon- 
ed to attend the committee. 

Mr. Pauli thought it very ex- 
traordinary, that the hon. gentle- 
man should dictate to him what 
w’itnevses he should bring forward 
in support of his charges, which 
he had no doubt of being able to 
substantiate. 

Sir A . IPellesley said, he hoped 
when the committee should decide 
upon this pait of the case, it 
would be recollected that the hon. 
gent, had been called upon, and re- 
fused to summon a most competent 
witness. 

Colonel JVbod said, if the hon. 
member lefused to comply w ith a 
claim so fair, the house had the 
pow r er, and he hoped would, for 
its own satisfaction, summon Mr. 
Salmon. — The chairman at length 
left the chair, and obtained leave to 
sit again to-moirow. Ordered, 
upon the motion of colonel Wood, 
that Mr. Salmon* be summoned to 
attend the committee. 


FOR PRINTING T1IE FIRST CHARGE. 

Mr. Pauli moved that the nrst 
article of charge against marquis 
Wellesley lie punted. The print- 
ing of this ariicle had fori ue 1 ly 
been discharged, in consequence ot 
the evidence not being before the 
home. It u'as now', in a great 
measure, produced, and he appre- 
hended the objection on this head 
could not be supposed longer to exist. 

Sir A IVeUesley opposed the 
motion, and observed, that it was 
pretty extraordinary the hon. gent, 
should now move for printing this 
charge, which three mouths ago 
the house had by its vote ordered 
to be printed, and afterwards re- 
scinded 
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scinded that vote. The printing at 
that time, when there was a pros- 
pect that the charge might have 
been taken into consideration in 
the course of this session, would 
have been perfectly fair and rea- 
sonable, compared with such a 
measure at this late period of the 
session, when there was no pro- 
bability this subject could be taken 
into consideration, and when the 
charge, if printed, would not be 
for the consideration of the mem- 
bers, but for the purpose of going 
forth to the whole country, as one 
of the most heavy and criminal 
charges against his noble i elation 
that ever had been brought against 
any man in a public situation ; 
when afterwards it would depend 
entirely upon the discretion of 
the hon. gent, whether he should 
move the house to take it into con- 
sideration next session or not. He 
objected to the motion also in point 
of order, as the hon. gent, had 
not given any previous notice of 
such a motion. 

Mr. Paul l did not conceive him- 
self under any necessity of giving 
such pievious notice by the rules 
and order* of the house, and per- 
sisted in his motion. He disclaim- 
ed any such motive as that impu- 
ted to him by the hon relative of 
the noble lord, and said, that lie 
moved for the printing now, be- 
cause it would be impossible 
to undei stand the subject with a 
view to its consideration, unless 
members were enabled to compare 
the evidence since laid on the 
table, with the several particulars of 
the charge, in order to see how the 
charge was supported. 

'1 he Speaker stated that the 
practice of the house required a 
notice in every case where opposi- 
tion to the motion was likely to be 
made. 


Lord Folkestone did not look 
upon the practice of giving no- 
tices as an established practice. It 
certainly was not uniformly en- 
forced. He wished the point to 
be settled. 

* The Speaker said he had no 
difficulty in stating, that every 
annual and ordinary motion, of 
course also every new motion,, 
where the person at the head of the 
department to which it applied 
was present, and did not object, 
might be made without notice. 
In all others he conceived, though 
he was ready to be instiucted 
otherwise by the house, notice of 
a motion was necessary. 

Sir J. Wiottesley said, that 
when this practice began first to 
prevail, lie foresaw the difficulties 
that would result from it. Accord- 
ing to the old rules of parliament, 
any member was competent to 
make what motion he pleased, and 
it could not be withdrawn, if se- 
conded, without the leave of the 
bouse. Notices, therefore, were 
mere matter of agreement $ but 
in this instance, as the motion was 
objected to, lie hoped it would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Rose said, though there was 
no standing order to the effect, he 
wished the practice to continue as 
laid down by tbe Speaker. 

Mr. Windham stated the ancient 
usage of parliament to* be, that 
motions might be offered without 
any notice. This usage was e;ven 
now often applied with advantage* 
The recent practice, founded upon 
general convenience, was, certain- 
ly, that notice should be given., 
He was unwilling that any general 
unqualified rule should be esta- 
blished ; but that every case should 
be left to the sense of the house on 
its own individual merits. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that 

the 
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the rule was far from being uni- 
formly observed j for, in a late in- 
stance, the house allowed the 
foreign secretary of state (Mr. 
Fox) to pass, at the hour of twelve 
o’clock at night, so important a 
thing as a vote of approbation for 
the conduct of earl St, Vincent, 
while at the head of the board of ad- 
miralty, without any previous notice. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that the 
vote passed in favour of earl St. 
Vincent, at midnight, and with- 
out ar.y previous notice, was a sin- 
gular and unprecedented proceed- 
ing ; and was entering more at 
large into that subject, when he 
was interrupted by 

The Speaker, who observed, 
that it was neither orderly nor con- 
venient to take this opportunity 
of entering into the discussion of 
a former motion. 

Mr. Pauli said, that as there 
were many instances of motions 
without notice, he thought his 
would pass as a matter of course ; 
hut having been opposed, he would 
beg leave to withdraw it, and give 
notice that he should renew the 
motion on Tuesday next $ which 
was agreed to — He next observed, 
that one of the witnesses necessary 
to this impeachment (sir J. Craig) 
was ill, and unable to attend at the 
bar of the house. He, therefore, 
conformably to precedents, moved 
that a committee be appointed to 
exam'ne him, to draw up questions, 
and report his answers to the house, 
which was agreed to, and Mr, 
Pauli, sir A. Wellesley, and Mr. 
Hobhouse, were appointed to be 
the committee. 

ATFAIRS OF INDIA OUDE CHARGE. 

Mr. PaulL moved the order of 
the day lor the house resolving it- 
self into a committee for the further 
consideration of the Oude charge 
against marquis Wellesley. 


Lord Folkestone , before the 
house should resolve itself into a 
committee, wished to call the 
consideration of the house to a 
subject which strongly affected his 
own mind. He thought that, from 
the great extent of the evidence on 
both sides, upon those several 
charges, it would be utterly im- 
possible for members to have suffi- 
ciently considered the nature of 
that evidence, to enable them to 
come to a deliberate decision upon 
those charges in the present Mission. 
He was of opinion, therefore, that 
the best way to proceed would be 
to have the evidence fully gone 
through in the present session, and 
that ail the documents adduced on 
both sides should be printed for the 
use of the members, who, in the 
course of the lecess, would have an 
opportunity of considering and 
weighing the testimony maturely, 
and might come the better pre- 
pared, on the meeting of t lie en- 
suing session, to give a clear, de- 
liberate, and decided vote on the 
subject. The hon. gent, who 
brought forward the ehaige would 
be greatly mjmed by a piematvu'e 
decision of the case. The noble 
lord would only have the dhngiee- 
able feeling ot a charge having been 
mado against him which had not 
been decided ; a situation to which 
all persons m high situations must 
he aware that they were exposed. 
But he could not see w hai injury 
he could thereby sustain. Every 
person who read the one part of 
the evidence would have the cu- 
riosity to read the other also ; and 
so no more injury would really be 
sustained than where the public, 
even after a decision, were entitled 
to read the evidence on both sides, 
and to form their own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Pauli said, that it Would 
be highly conducive to his own 
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ease, quiet, and convenience, that 
the present charge should be de- 
termined during the present session. 
He, however, declared, that he 
conceived himself as having come 
under no pledge to conclude the 
charge during the present session, 
if the evidence should not have 
been completely and fully gone 
through. He was conscious that 
he had prdteeded with a degree of 
rapidity unexampled in the annals 
of parliament, of course it could 
not be imputed to him as blame, if 
the noble marquis found himself 
placed in an unpleasant situation. 
He confessed that one of the charges 
was of a very serious nature, being 
no less than that of murder. He 
held in bjs hand, however, a copy of 
one of the charges against Mr. 
Hastings, containing an unqualified 
allegation of a foul and atrocious 
muuler against several gentlemen, 
and among others against Mr. 
Hastings. Yet that charge was 
allowed to lie on the table two 
years before it was gone into. 
There all the talents, probably 
great part of the integrity of the 
country, were fiiendly to, and car- 
ried on, the prosecution. Here, 
though he acknowledged, and 
should recollect with gratitude to 
the latest moment of his life, the 
assistance and countenance he had 
received from the noble lord, 
(Folkestone) and other members 
of that house, the load of prepaung 
the charges, and of maturing the 
evidence in support of them, had, 
in a great measure, if not alto- 
gether, devolved on him. If he 
had to receive blame on any ac- 
count, it was for having given ad- 
vantages against himself. It was not 
to him, but to die noble lord near 
him, (lord Temple) that the delay 
was imputable, of not having 
brought the present charge foi- 


ward upon the 10th instead of the 
1 8 th inst. and when the noble lord 
had mentioned his own intention to 
bung it forward on the 18 th, with 
a view, as he understood him, tq a 
final decision on that day, feeling, 
as he did, that such a decision 
would be impossible on a fair consi- 
deration of the whole body of 
evidence he had to produce, he 
had declared that he would take no 
part in the proceeding of the noble 
lord, and that he never would, 
until the whole of the documents 
for which lie moved upon each 
particular charge were laid upon 
the table, move one inch to the 
right or left, slower or quicker than 
suited the perfect convenience of 
his purpose. But as the considera- 
tion of a charge, so very import- 
ant in houses so very thinly at- 
tended, was utterly inconsistent 
with any possibility of due delibe- 
ration, he should probably feel it to 
be his duty, late a$ it was in the 
session, to move for a call of the 
house, in order to enforce an atten- 
dance, as consistent with the de- 
corum of parliamentary proceed- 
ing, as with the essence of parlia- 
mentary justice. The three 
charges he had brought forward 
were undoubtedly charges of very 
great importance 5 but there was a 
fourth charge, not yet brought 
forward, still more important, and 
which he could not well bring for- 
ward before next sessions^ namely, 
that of the expulsion of the Rajah 
of Sassni, from his territories. 
He concluded by repeating his 
most earnest and eager wish for as 
speedy a decision upon the whole 
of the charges as was consistent 
with the due ends of justice. 

Lord Temple disclaimed having 
ever expressed a w ish or an intention 
to press the house to a final decision 
on the subject on any given day. 

Here 
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Here thf? conversation ended, 
and the house resolved itself into 
a committee, , and pioceeded to the 
examination of evidence. 


June 25 . 

[FirstChauge against Majr- 
m/is Wellesley.] Mr. Pauli 
m<ned, that as the evidence of 
the first charge against marquis 
Wellesley was on the table, the 
charge should be printed, in 
order to afford an opportunity of 
Comparing it with the charge. 

Sir A. Wellesley opposed the 
motion, and stated what the house 
had already done on the subject. 
The first resolution of the house 
for priming it had been rescinded 
next day. The reasons were, 
that no evidence was then befoie 
the house, and also that a chaige 
of such a nature should not be 
eventually circulated through the 
country, befoie the home could 
take it into consideration. It did 
not appear that the house would 
be able to enter into this charge 
during the present session, lie 
could not, therefore, see any 
benefit that would arise from 
printing it, while the character 
of bi 3 noble relative might, in the 
mean time, receive essential in- 
juiy. 

Lord A. Hamilton contended 
that the house was now in a differ- 
ent situation fiomwhat it had been 
formerly in, when it resolved that 
the charge should not be printed. 
Jt seemed then to be agreed, that 
the proper time for printing it 
would be when the evidence was 
before the house ; and now that 
the principal papers were before 
them, it was proper that they should 
be fully enabled to compaie the 
evidence with the charge. 

Mr. Rose was of opinion, that 
the house would deiive no advan- 


tage from printing' the charge at? 
present, while the character of the 
noble lord might receive no trifling, 
injury from its circulation during 
the recess of parliament. 

The Marquis of Douglas sup- 
ported the motion, and took that 
opportunity of declaring, that he 
saw nothing in the charge but 
what was supported by the papers 
before the house. 

Mr. Windham asked what was 
the; reason for printing papers at 
all? Was it not for the use of th©^ 
members ? And the more nume- 
rous and complicated these papers 
weic, it became the more import- 
ant that the charge which they 
were produced to support, should 
also be printed, that the house 
might be fully able to compare the 
one with the other. Jt had been 
said, that false impressions would 
be produced ; but lie did not see 
much danger of that. A great 
deal of evidence had already been 
pioduced in defence of the noble 
lord, and 11101c wa» on the point of 
being so, the danger of ex patte 
representation would therefoie be 
much diminished. The sooner the 
house had the charge in their 
hands, and the longer it was in 
their possession, the better able 
would they be to come to a proper 
decision upon it. 

Loid Castlereagh saw no possi- 
ble benefit to any one from print- 
ing the charge. It would, be a 
source of much hardship to the 
noble lord to have it printed. Much 
of the evidence for tliedelenge was 
not yet before the house. 

Loid H. Petty thought no incon- 
venience or prejudice could arise 
to the noble marquis from printing 
the charge. There was much more 
reason for not printing the evidence 
than lor not priming the charge 
when the evidence was printed. 

The 
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Tbe probable delay of the conside- 
ration of the charge till the next 
session, was rather a reason for 
printing it, that gentlemen might 
make themselves fully masters of 
the case. 

Mr. Banhe* thought the charge 
ought not to be printed, while the 
evidence was so imperfectly before 
the house, and when the charge 
could not be considered till next 
session. 

Mr. ' Grant observed, that the 
eyes of India, and of the empire in 
general, were fixed upon the con- 
duct of the house in this business. 
With regard to the objections urged 
against the publication of ear parte 
statements, he was surpiised at the 
quarter from whence they pro- 
ceeded. For he would ask, whe- 
ther various papers, and ex parte 
statements, were not circulated by 
the friends of the noble marquis, 
though not among the public, yet 
among those who were to decide 
upon the great question to which 
the motion before the house re- 
ferred ? 

Dr. Laurence considered the 
grounds of opposition to this mo- 
tion as of a most extraordinary na- 
ture. The charges against Mr. 
Hastings had, it was well known, 
mmnined on the table, and were 
printed above eighteen months be- 
fore they were taken into con si- 
delation j and yet it was now ai- 
gued, that the charge bet ore the 
house should not be printed until 
the shortest possible time before 
the house should be called to de- 
ride upon it. Bat no one attempt- 
ed to argue in this way excepting 
fliose who, he had no hesitation in 
saying, were the avowed friends, 
§ ipporters, and advocates of the 
noble marquis; and would the 
house allow itself to be dictated to 
l>y them? If so, there must of 


course be an end to all hopes of 
justice in the case. He appre- 
hended that if the advice of the 
noble marquis s connections were 
attended to, the day of judgment 
would never come, although, 
strange to tell, those connections 
were sometimes heard calling out 
for a speedy trial. To-night, how- 
ever, their language was, that it 
would he absurd to think of going 
into any of the charges until the 
next session. 

Mr. IV. Pole pledged himself to 
this fact, that not one word had 
been written or printed by mar- 
quis Wellesley or his friends re- 
lating to the first charge against 
that noble lord. 

Mr. Sheridan thought the charge 
ought not to be printed until all the 
evidence should be before the 
house. Nor would this delay be 
attended with any inconvenience, 
for he presumed that all the evi- 
dence required on both sides, had 
already been moved for. At any 
rate the printing need not be de- 
ferred till the next session, for on 
the very last day of the session, an 
order might be, made to print and 
deliver papers to the members even 
during the time that the house 
was not sitting. 

Mr. Pauli was at a loss to con-, 
ceive why the friends of the mar- 
quis Wellesley were so averse fiom 
allowing this charge to be printed, 
when in fact, there was not a single 
allegation contained in it which was 
not also contained in a paper above 
10,000 copies of which had been 
circulated by order of the court of 
East India proprietors. Whatever 
might be decision of the house on 
the subject of marquis Wellesley’s 
conduct, a decision had taken plate 
elsewhere. In a court of proprie- 
tors, a motion, which was stated at 
the time by the friends of the noble 
^ lord 
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lord to convey censure on him, was 
catried by a majority of 960 to J70, 
apcl of 23-directois to 1 ! 

Mr. Johnstone recommended the 
hon gent, who had just sat down 
to agice to the proposition of the 
fight hon. gent, who had preceded 
him. The object of the motion 
which he had made in the court of 
East India proprietors, and to which 
the lion. gent, had alluded, was not 
to criminate maiquis Wellesley, 
but simply to express his sense of 
the manly and laudable conduct of 
the court of directors. 

Loid Folkestone uiged the im- 
mediate printing of the change. 

Lord II. Petty finding that the 
sense of the house seemed to be, 
that it would he more fair to defer 
priming the charge until the whole 
of the evidence was before them, 
thought it most advisable to move 
the previous question; which was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 2 6 . 

INDIA. 

RECAL OF SIR G. HARLOW. 

Lord Melville rose and stated, 
that he came down to the house 
with the intention of putting a 
question to a noble lord (Mmto) 
had he seen him in his place, rela- 
tive to the dispatches which had 
just been received from Ihdia. lie 
was impressed with an opinion that 
ministers were not fully aware of 
the nature of those dispatches, and 
the consequences which might pro- 
bably result from them. If he saw 
the noble lord whom he alluded to, 
in the house to-morrow, he would 
then put a question to him, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what were 
the ultimate intentions of his ma- 
jesty’s government as to the recal 
of sir George Barlow. It would 
depend on the answer lie should 


receive, whether he should, or not* 
give notice of a motion on this sub- 
ject on Monday. He did not wish 
to be considered as now giving any 
notice of a motion, and repeated, 
that whether lie should do so, 
would depend on the answer he 
might receive to his intended ques- 
tion. — 

June 30. 

R r r A L OF SIR O. BARLOW. 

Loul Melville adverted to the in- 
tention he had intimated on Thurs- 
day, of asking a question this day, 
inspecting the affairs of India. 
Seeing a noble lord (Minto) in his 
place, he wished to ask, whether 
there existed at present any govern- 
ment-general of India in Bengal, 
and if tiiere did, of whom it con- 
sisted > 

Lord Minto «aid, he felt no dif- 
ficulty in answering the questions 
of the noble viscount, to whom, 
ns well as to every noble lord in 
the house, he wished to give every 
infoimation in his power, when- 
ever it could be given with pro- 
priety. He conceived that the 
same govei nment-general of India 
existed now in Bengal as there did 
when that event took place, which 
was so much deplored — the dentil of 
marquis Cornwallis. He hat! no 
hesitation in stating, that his ma- 
jesty had been advised to issue or- 
ders for vacating the commission 
under winch the functions of the 
government of India were exer- 
cised. This had been done accord- 
ing to the terms of the act of par* 
1 lament. Tlieie was, however, a 
provision made in the orders sent 
out, that all the members of the 
present government should exer- 
cise their functions, until the pub- 
lication of a new commission at 
Calcutta. There would not, there- 
to! e, be a moment’s interval be- 
tween the cessation of the functions 

of 
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of one government, and the as- 
sumption of those functions by ano- 
ther. 

Lord Melville felt it necessary to 
trouble the noble lord with another 
question, which wat, whether any 
intimation had been sent to sir G. 
Barlow, that he onjy held the go- 
vernment until the arrival of a suc- 
cessor ? 

Lord Mmto said, that intima- 
tion had been sent to sir G. Barlow 
of the vacation of the commission 
of government. The vacation of 
the commission of cout.se applied 
to all the members of the council, 
but on \y pro Jorrna, it not being the 
intention of government to change 
any of the members of the council. 
This, however, as the noble lord 
knew, rested with the court of di- 
rectors : all he could say was, that 
it was not the intention of govern- 
ment to change any ol the members 
of the council. 

Loid Melville maintained, from 
what the noble loid had stated, that 
there was at present, virtually, no 
government -general existing m In- 
dia. From what had been stated 
by the noble lord, added to the dis- 
patches ia the gazette, which he 
had read within an hour ot his 
coming to the hou^e, he could not 
help feeling considerable anxiety 
with respect to the situation of 
affairs in India. His lordship gave 
notice of a motion respecting the 
government-geneial of India for 
Friday, for which day the lords 
were ordered to be summoned. 

HonrsF. of commons, July 6. 

OUDE CHARGE. 

Lord Temple moved the order of 
the day, for a committee of the 
whole house on the Oude charge. 
On the question that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, 

Mr. Pauli said, he did not mean 
to give any oppoaition to the mo- 


tion, but rose to call the attention 
of the house to the very extra- 
ordinary mode of proceeding adopt- 
ed by the noble lorc£ This was 
the first instance, in the annals of 
parliament, of any member of the 
house taking out of the hands of 
another member any proceeding of 
this description. 

Lord Temple felt it necessary to 
justify himself from the charge 
made upon him by the hon. gent. 
He had never called on the house 
to come to any resolution on this 
subject, but when the hon. gent, 
seemed indisposed to bring the 
question to any decision. All he 
had done was with a view, when the 
charge had been brought forward, 
when the evidence in suppoit of 
it had been produced, when that 
evidence was printed, to come to a 
speedy decision on that charge. All 
he asked on the part of his noble 
friend was, what the meanest, 
even the most guilty, mdi\ idual of 
the .community would be entitled 
to in a court of justice, namely, a 
speedy decision on the mei its ot his 
case. He took that opportunity of 
declaring, what he had often before 
stated, that it was not by any means 
his wish to take the business oat 
of the hon. gent’s hands. If the 
house should agiee to his motion 
forgoing into the committee, and 
the hon. gent, should be disposed 
to make any motion on the subject, 
he should be very far from taking 
the business out of his hands. 

Lord Folkestone said, that he 
could not have expected that any 
pei *on would have proj>osed coming 
to an mini diate decision on this 
subject, in the present state of the 
question of the house, and of the 
session Obstructions had been 
thrown in the way of the hon. 
gent. 5 and when at last the papers 
were in the hands of the members, 
he would ask, whether the othef 

business 
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business of the house had allowed 
them sufficient time to come to a 
decision upon them ? Besides, the 
Oude charge was connected with 
others, and would derive support 
and illustration from the evidence 
in support of them. On this 
account, .the whole discussion 
should be entered into at once, and 
the questions respecting lord Wel- 
lesley’s conduct be decided at the 
same time. We had been told 
that the eyes of India were direct- 
ed to this house, and he would ask, 
should a question, involving the in- 
terests and independence of so 
many Indian princes, be hastily 
decided in an empty house ? Be- 
sides, from a cause which every 
man must concur in lamenting, a 
right hon. gent, was necessarily 
absent, and he thought it material 
to know the opinion of the leading 
men in his majesty’s councils on 
the subject of the charge. Me im- 
plored the house, thereto! e, to 
defer their decision at this late 
period of the session, and under the 
present circumstances of the case 
and, as the only way of getting rid 
of the question, he moved, that the 
house do now adjourn. 

Colonel Wood was surprized at 
the charge of precipitation made by 
the noble lord who spoke last. 
Never had any charge been brought 
forward in that house by any mem- 
ber who had met so much indul- 
gence as the hon. member who had 
brought forward this chaige. It 
appeared to him a most extraordi- 
nary proposition, after the house 
had been so long occupied with 
the question, to defer it to next 
session. He should now vote to 
come to some decision upon the 
Oude charge. 

Dr. Laurence observed, that he 
eo&ld not sit silent w hen he heard 
it asserted, that the hon. memb *r 
who had brought forward the charge 


had received every indulgence, 
while in truth he was goaded at one 
time, and thwarted at another, 
and it was tiow endeavoured to 
precipitate that decision which bad 
hitherto been retarded. This was 
a question which concerned the 
guardianship of fifty millions of 
the natives of India, who had no 
other protectors but this house. 
It was not a question* between an 
individual and marquis Wellesley $ 
it t expected the validity of acts afcd 
resolutions in which the fate of 
millions was concerned. Evetj 
dependant power in India was in- 
terested in the decision. No one 
particular charge could be fully 
comprehended without being ac- 
companied with the evidence on 
which the others were founded. 
If a decision should be obtained 
under these circumstances, nothing 
would be gained by the noble 
marquis, because a motion plight 
be made next session to rescind it. 
If no other member should move 
to that effect, he pledged himself 
to do it. He had taken a solemn 
oath to do impartial justice between 
all parties, and he should not fail i<> 
bring these great principles before 
the house, in order that the people 
of India might have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the question was 
disposed of after a fud and fair 
discussion. 

Mr. Canning would not enter 
into the merits of the rluuge, but 
confine himself sti icily to the 
question before the house. He 
could not but notice the vciy extra- 
ordinary menace of the le.inivd 
doctor, powerful when coining 
trom any member, -but ‘•till mine 
] oweriul in his lips, anu lrom Ins 
manner of expressing it. Any, 
the least consumable member "of 
the house, possessed that power ^ 
but it would be for the hoiKe t<* 
determine whether it should 10* 
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scind a solemn decision on such a 
ground. The learned doctor, how- 
ever, had taken his tremendous 
oath, he did not know on what 
altar, and was determined to bring 
the subject forwatd; but it would 
be for the house to decide how far 
it would be desirable to adopt his 
course of proceeding. — Betoie they 
should come to a decision on the 
question for the Speaker leaving 
the chair, they ought to consider 
what was the situation of lord 
Wellesley. The charge had been 
impending over him duiing the 
whole of this session, and the bu- 
siness was brought forward at the 
chosen time and pleasure, as every 
accusation indeed must be, of the 
accuser. It the principle of the 
learned doctor were to be admitted, 
no decision could b ? had upon any 
art of complicated charges, em- 
racing the whole policy of an ex- 
tended administration, until the 
whole could be taken into consi- 
deration. So that the business 
might be continued year alter year, 
session alter session, parliament 
after parliament, and the time of 
trial or acquittal, would ne\er 
arrive, whilst the accuser could 
produce any supplementary evi- 
dence or document to suppoit his 
charge. If no decision was to take 
place, the noble marquis ought not 
to have been called on for his de- 
fence. The leai ned gentleman had 
kept back his doctrine too long. 
It was now too late to requiie to 
stay the proceeding till other evi- 
dence can be procured. The 
learned gent, might have thought 
that a peculiar species of know- 
ledge was necessary to judge of 
Indian questions, and that he pos- 
sessed that peculiar qualification $ 
but by his cross-examination of 
major Ouseley, a gentleman much 
better informed on the subject, the 


learned gent, appeared wholly 
ignorant -with regard to the in- 
toxicating drugs of India, and their 
effects. He believed the learned 
gent, to be in no degree better ac- 
quainted with Indian justice. The 
noble lord on the other side hail 
not fairly quoted the right lion, 
secretary, (Mr. Fox.)|the cause of 
whose absence he personally la- 
mented as much as any man. He 
had cleaily understood that light 
hon. gent, to have said, that the 
duties of his- office prevented him 
from paying that attention to the 
question he could wish, but that, 
in his opiifon, it would be a great 
and crying hardship on lord Wei- 
ledey, if the present session were 
to elapse without a decision on the 
charge. The only circumstance 
that could induce him to consent 
to put off the decision for a rea- 
sonable time, would be a prospect 
held out of the advantage of the 
presence of that right hon. gent, 
on some early day. He thought 
the house bound in justice to the 
noble marquis, to take the fiist 
practical time of considering the 
charge. He could neither agree 
with the learned gent, nor die 
noble lord, that an accuser, how- 
ever founded or unfounded his 
charge might be, should have the 
power of procrastinating the vexa- 
tion of a gieat and approved ser- 
vant of the public, by multiplying 
and subdividing his charges, so that 
the sole reward of a life spent iu the 
service of the public would be an 
anxious, uncertain, and intermi- 
nable state of responsibility. 

' Dr. Laurence explained. The 
altar on which he had taken his 
o-ith was, the altar of justice, an 
altar perhaps unknown to the hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, the noble 
earl (Temple) seemed to wish that 

some 
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some determination should be come 
to this night. He had charged the 
honourable gentleman, who had 
. brought forward this business, with 
slowness, but he believed the noble 
lord himself could, with more pro- 
priety, be charged with precipi- 
tancy, when he wished to bring 
this matter to a determination at 
such a late period of the session. 
It was hi* opinion, that if the noble 
marquis was acquitted, under such 
•ircumstances, a stigma would re- 
main for ever on his character. — 
He was ready to acknowledge, 
that it was extremely painful to the 
feelings of the noble person ac- 
cused, but it was unavoidable, and 
should not be considered so gieat 
a hardship, as it was well known, 
that a noble lord, lately acquitted, 
had been obliged, during an en- 
tire session, to bear up against the 
charges preferred against him. The 
honoutable gentlemau then de- 
clared, that he would not deliver 
any opinion at present on the merits 
of the case. He disclaimed any 
knowledge of the honourable 
gentleman who brought for waul 
the charge, except m his public 
capacity $ perhaps he would not go 
so far as he would in criminating 
the noble marquis ; but, at all 
events, he thought the subject was 
entitled to a deliberate conside- 
ration. 

The Master of the Rolls sup- 
ported the motion for in immediate 
decision. He consideied the 
charge as now ripe for a decision, 
and therefore it was competent for 
the house to enter upon it, how- 
ever late might be tne period of the 
session. It was conti ary to everv 
principle of justice, that when the 
charge was before the house, and 
all the materials bv w hich it was 
supported, the person accrued 
should tiot 1x3 allowed to call for a 
decision. The question \uis, m* 


deed, of importance, but it had 
already been six months befoie the 
house, and they were surely ill 
qualified for performing their most 
important functions, if they were 
not now prepared to decide upon 
it. By the habeas corpus act, the 
meanest individual could call for 
the speedy decision of the law, and 
the noble lord was equally entitled 
to demand the determination of 
the house. If it were the object 
of the honourable gentleman who 
had brought forward the charge 
to carry it beyond the present ses- 
sion, he thought it the duty of the 
house to disappoint that object. 

Mr. Secretary Windham was 
against going into the committee, 
or urging the house to a hasty de- 
cision on the subject - and he 
vindicated the principles avowed by 
his hon. and learned friend uear 
him, (Dr Laurence) of which the 
speech of a right hon. gent, was a 
complete misepresentation from 
one end to the other. That the ques- 
tion was one of the' most seuous 
importance, every one must allow $ 
but he could by no means agree 
to such a principle as that, because 
it wa^ important it should theie- 
foie be decided in the piesent ses- 
sion. He wished to know wlieie 
it was that the honourable and 
learned gentleman found such a 
doctrine ? For his own part, he 
denied the conclusion, as wholly 
unwarranted by the piactice of oat- 
lianicnt. An opinion had been 
quoted as that of a right honoura- 
ble friend of his, (Mr. Fox) to 
which he should certainly be at all 
times inclined to pay gieat defe- 
rence, as if he had said, that the 
decision of the house on this charge 
ought to take place in the present 
session, at all evetUs. But, if it 
were possible his right honouiab.e 
tuend could have expie'jscd such 
an opinion, wuhout adv«& tu)g 
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what might be the state . of the 
house, and the due consideration 
of the evidence upon which it 
would have to decide, he must 
consider such an opinion as not de- 
livered with his usual correctness. 
The honourable gentleman who 
brought forward this charge had 
been accused of procrastination, 
because he had not moved for all 
the papers at ouce, which he 
thought necessary to support his 
allegations, but, from the nature of 
a charge «o complicated, how was 
this practicable ? A member asks 
for a number of papers by general 
description, and, upon reading them, 
he finds other papers suggested to 
him, which he also thinks neces- 
sary. In the present case this had 
happened on the side of the de- 
fence, as well as of the accusation, 
and ought not to be imputed as 
matter of blame* to the honourable 
member who brought forward the 
charge, any more than to those 
•who resisted it. Another imputa- 
tion made against the honourable 
gentleman was, that he contended 
no decision ought to take place upon 
the present charge, until the evi- 
dence upon all the other charges 
had been produced. Such argu- 
ments might be put into his mouth 
to answer the purposes of those 
who were opposed to him, but he 
(Mr. \V.) never understood the 
hon gent, to use such a pretence, 
though it was very possible some 
parts of the present case Were so 
involved in the same circumstan- 
ces of testimony on other charges 
as to be best considered with them. 
But it was said, the hon. member 
procrastinated \ that the feelings 
of the noble marquis were invol- 
ved ; and that here the house must 
stop and come to a decision . He 
would say. No: he could not find 
that any unnecessary delay was 


fairly imputable to the hon. m$m~ 
her. He was aware, as well as any 
man, that the feelings of the npfele 
marquis, upon a cargeso important, 
must be held in painful suspense, 
but, from the nature of the case,jt 
was impossible it could be other- 
wise. It was impossible that cvety 
man charged with a crime cottfd 
be brought to his trial the moment 
he was accused. The uobie mar- 
quis might sustain in this case a 
mere damnum sine injuria, but it 
was a circumstance common to all 
cases of a similar nature, and 
could be no argument for pressing 
the. house to a hasty and rash de- 
cision, in a case upon which the 
most cool and mature deliberation 
was peculiarly necessary. — The 
next point to which he would ad- 
vert, was the proceeding of the 
noble lord in taking the manage- 
ment of the charge out of the 
hands of the member who brought 
it forward, ancl placing it in the 
hands of others, without any 
management at all or, what was. 
not better, in the hands of those 
who avowed themselves to be the 
fi iends and advocates of the noble 
marquis. But he begged to ask, 
was this the sort of proceeding to 
which the house would give its 
countenance, or upon which the- 
friends of the noble marquis would 
wish to see his conduct vindicated? 
It had been said by a right honour- 
able gentleman, (Mr. Canning) on 
behalf of the noble marquis, that 
the more high the station a man 
filled, the more power he possessed 
for acts of generosity and benefi- 
cence $ and the longer he enjoyed 
that power, the more liable he 
became to charges of a malicious 
nature 5 but, surely, if ever there 
were cases in which the house 
should be more ready than in others 
to entertain impeachments, it was 

against 
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against persons who had filled 
places of high authority and power; 
who, while they had the means of 
doing acts of great generosity and 
beneficence, had also the power of 
doing many acts of injustice and 
oppression ; and who should be 
made answerable for such abuses of 
their power, wherever the proofs 
could be made manifest. He 
must, however, say, that instead 
of any encouragement from the 
house, the honourable member 
who had brought forward this 
charge, had met with peculiar dis- 
countenance ; and, notwithstanding 
the urgency with which the friends 
of the noble marquis pressed for- 
ward this decision, he would ask the 
house how far it was ripe for such 
a decision ? How many gentlemen 
of those now present had taken 
time torpad,and maturely deliberate 
upon the great body of evidence 
adduced in support of the charge ? 
For his own part, he would ac- 
knowledge, that the variety of his 
own avocations had allowed him no 
•uch opportunity. How many 
members had left town, without 
reading any of the papers ? And 
how far was it consistent with ra- 
tional justice, to try such a case be- 
fore a ti ibunal, reduced in its num- 
bers, and incompetent, from its 
very imperfect knowledge of the 
evidence upon which it was called 
to decide, to pronounce a final 
judgment that night, upon a subject 
of so much importance ? He could 
assure the friends of the noble mar- 
quis, that never was there any 
thing less calculated to give satis- 
faction to the public mind than a 
decision upon such principles - f and 
those men who could delude them- 
selves into a supposition, that such 
a decision could have any other than 
a bad effect* must judge veiy ill 


indeed of public opinion in thi* 
country. 

Mr. Pauli said, it was not his in- 
tention to have trespassed upon the 
attention of the house that night 
with a single word on the sub- 
ject ; but feeling it necessary to say 
something in answer to the charge* 
of delay and piocrastination, im- 
puted to him by a right hon. and 
learned gent, (the Master of the 
Rolls) he rose to \ indicate himself 
from an imputation so unfounded. 
His first motion for papers was on 
the 25th of June, 1805 ; and it 
was not until the 20 th of May last, 
that any of the criminating docu- 
ments w^ere laid before the house. 
For the truth of this he appealed to 
the house ; and he appealed also to 
the noble lord, lately at the head of 
the board of control, whether ho 
had not been incessant in his appli- 
cations to him toforwardthe produc- 
tion of papers in his department* 
and whether the noble lord had 
not told kirn, in March last, that it 
was a matter of question and doubt 
whether some of the papers, for 
which he had moved, and those the 
most important, would be produced 
at all ? As soon as he could obtain 
the chief papers for which he had 
moved, in live days afterwards he 
had laid his hist charge upon th* 
table ; but there were many othei 
pa peis for which he had moved, 
which were not produced to this 
day — papers to prove the most ex- 
oibitant and extraordinary demands 
upon the nabob ot Oude, to the 
amount of 300,0001. He moved for 
the accounts six different times; 
and all that he had yet been able to 
obtain, from all the diligence that 
could be used at the Isdia-house, was 
a return respecting the 27 th light dra- 
goons, which he found to be a most 
false and exaggerated account. He 
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bad said to the house, that he 
would be ready to bring forward 
his charge on the 10th of June; but 
the noble lord had taken it out of 
his hands, and proposed to bring 
it forward on the 18th. T.us pre- 
cluded him from moving a single 
step until the 13th, when he 
moved for the oral evidence, which 
was not concluded, with the exa- 
mination of sir J. Craig, until tuo 
days since, and which was not 
until last night in the hands of 
members. Having, therefoie, 
vindicated himself from the charge 
of del^y and procrastination, he 
hoped tlie honourable and learned 
gentleman would retract what he 
had said. Rut, with respect to the 
iubject itself, he conjured the house 
to consider deliberately, before they 
precipitated a decision upon a ques- 
tion of so much importance. If 
marquis Wellesley’s reputation was 
the only question at stake, he 
•liould not Mash to delay the deci- 
sion of the house for a single mo- 
ment. He disclaimed all personal 
enmity to the noble marquis, who 
had never done him an injury ; he 
disclaimed all obligation to him, 
as never having received any favour 
at his hands, save an act of jus- 
tice which it was his duty to render 
as chief governor of India. Rut 
it was not the reputation of die 
noble maiquis, but the late of 
India, that depended upon the deci- 
sion of the house ; and that ample 
and impartial justice should be 
done, was of the utmost impor- 
tance to e\ery British interest in 
that quarter of the globe; for it 
was ot the first necessity for the 
British parliament to shew, whe- 
ther they were the guardians- of the 
rights and liberties of British sub- 
ject# in India, or the protector# of 
lo^d Wellesley. For his own part, 
lie had don* his duty iu bringing 


forwaid these charges, and the 
evidence to support them. India 
looked anxiously to the issue of 
this question, and lie hoped would 
bless the day on which the enquiry 
was instituted. He hoped they 
would be enabled to ascertain, by 
the decision upon tills question, 
whether the faith of treaties was to 
be maintained inviolate or not ? 
to w hich faith they had witnessed 
the most honourable adherence 
under the administration of that 
evei - to -be- lamented nobleman* 
marquis Cornwallis ; but he would 
call upon the house to look at the 
situation of India from the accursed 
day when marquis Wellesley first 
set foot there, until the hour of 
his departure, during which time 
it continued a perpetual scene of 
rapine, of oppression, of fraud* 
and cruelty, which goaded th* 
whole country into a spirit of re- 
volt. He had brought forward 
Iiis charges against the noble mar- 
quis in the iace of England. He 
sought nothing but impartial jus- 
tice, and lie hoped parliament, for 
its own sake, would decide with 
the maturest deliberation, and i» 
a full house. 

Mr. Perceval laid, he under- 
stood the honourable member who 
brought forward this charge, to 
object that the house should be the. 
judge of the fittest time to form its 
own decision upon the subject, and 
to say he would entirely withdraw 
himself from any interfei ence in dis- 
cussing the subject, unless he was 
to be the judge of the fitness of tbo 
tnnefoi tiie decision. In such a 
case, he (Mr. Perceval) was ut 
opiniou the honourable member 
would abandon the duty he had 
undertaken, and incur the blam* 
of any erroneous decision to which 
the house might be led, without 
the light which he wag enabled to 

tli now 
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thVow upon the subject. If the 
honourable member, however, 
would pledge himself to bring for- 
ward the investigation at any fu- 
ture day, during the present session 
of parliament, at any reasonable 
distance, when he should have his 
thoughts better arranged upon the 
subject, he, for one, should not 
object to adjourning the further 
proceedings to such a dav ; and, 
therefore, he requested to know 
the honourable membefs determi- 
nation. 

Mr. Pauli declared he had not 
the most distant wish for delay ; 
and that, if the remaining papers 
were produced for which he had 
moved, respecting six British regi- 
ments in India, and which would 
furnish proofs of the ntost exorbi- 
tant and inconceivable extortion 
upon the nabob of Oude, he would 
be ready to go on with the charge 
next clay, or in a week, just as the 
house should choose ; but recol- 
lecting the delays and disappoint- 
ments he had already experienced, 
he would not pledge himself to 
any particular day, until the papers 
weie before the house, 

Mr. IK Snath thought that, 
after what had fallen from the 
honourable gentleman, it would be 
a mockery of justice to proceed. 
The honourable gentleman, in his 
situation, could not fix any day. 
He regretted the delay ; but as to 
the marquis Wellesley, it could 
that be too often repeated, that it 
was damnum sine injuria. He 
thought that the friends of marquis 
Wellesley could not desire to pro- 
ceed in the present situation of the 

Sir A. Wellesley declared, that 
nothing could be more opposite to 
the wishes and feelings of himself, 
or his noble relation, than that the 
house should decide upon this 


charge, without having before 
them all the testimony the honour- 
able gentleman wished to adduce j 
but as he had reason to believe tint 
the documents which he h..d nu n~ 
tioned as the came of d. ! w ie '!; r 
were not in :he India house. * * 
had lwer been ictmned r: o. 
India, he hoped, n the house: 
mould be -Tidied - f di < fa , by 
if lose g oiler ion nc . •*-*', who 

we: e ouL:e.;l/' compote* to glv^ 
information upo ' the s* .^ct, and 
that no noli doimuaw's were 1 * uvO 
expected that the lr e wot V: no 
longer defer in. deoi . 1 : in ire 
especially as it was tlw ’eel irod 
opinion of a right honoui at 1 u> eu- 
tleman, (Mr. Fox) that if a .inci- 
sion should not uike place will in 
the ordinary du r ation of the tos- 
sion, an address should be moved 
to his majesty, for prolonging tho 
session for that purpose. 

Mi*. R. Thornton feeling himself 
thus called on, said he could not 
speak with accuracy, as to the pro-* 
cise documents moved for being at 
the India-house ; but he rather 
believed some fresh document® 
would be found there, and that the 
house ought not to proceed to final 
decision until fuither search should 
be made. 

Mr. IK. Poh supported theargu* 
ment of his honourable relation, 
and wished to have a clear answer 
from some of those gentlemen 
who had been in the India direc- 
tion, as to the existence of sucf* 
returns. , 

Mr. Pauli was not desirous of 
the returns of the strength of thoso 
six regiments. » He only wished 
for the accounts of the sums charged 
as paid to them - f and Was confident 
such returns must have been mado 
to the directors. 

Mr. Grant said, that though ho 
Was not now in office, he was 

t O ^ fully 
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fully oonfkh nt the accounts of pay 
must Ik- in the India home; but 
th.it the oidur for furnishing the 
i< tinn, (.f the strength ot th< 1 egi- 
m e n t 1 r, ughi to Live been directed 
t> * ! -e \\ -n ofi'u*, where they 
would be found Hi* was for pro- 
fee'dne, v/’di t!ie utmost delibera- 
tion up in a suhjei t, whereon hung 
the fate of India He thought the 
house rooM not, in thin an 
attendance, comprising so many 
of the noble maicju's’s h lend-,, and 
at s, late a period of the session, 
come to a decision, consistently 
tvnl] the deroi uni which belonged 
to its Jehbeiadve justice , but that, 
it a decision was to be pressed 
upon the subject, them ought to 
be; a call of the house, lor which 
he, as one, should vote. 

foul said, he could 

not conceive that the absence of 
papeis, relating to the charge 
against the mmqui-> Wellesley, of 
hr, n i» fraudulently exacted at, 
undue sum from the vizier of 
Guile, was suthiient to warrant 
delay ; as both t he fact and the 
intention would be necessity to be 
proved; and the latter had been 
completely disproved by the evi- 
dence of captain Salmon, the 
accountant general, who had dis- 
tinctly stated, that in chawing up 
the estimates of the expense of 
troops to he defrayed by the viziet, 
mtnquis Vv llesiey had insti noted 
him to make them rather in favour 
of that prince than otherwise : so 
that as far as the instructions, 
which were all that rested with 
the marquis, went, the charge 
was proved to be groundless ; and 
the papers, if forthcoming, and 
shewing that a fraudulent sum was 
re illy charged, would not crimi- 
nate that nobleman, but be useless. 
Dr . Laurents spoke to order, 
and thought, that after an Older of 


that house had been six times made 
for their production, every member 
was i nt elected m seeing that they 
were piocuied. 

Lord Ca - t Inca yh expressed his 
surprise at the interruption, and 
thought that he was correct in 
shewing, from the oral evidence, 
which the house had had the ad- 
vantage of, that the papers were 
not necessary, and did not contain 
any thing that could, by possibility „ 
afreet marquis Wellesley. 

Mr. Ala: tin (of Kmsale) thought 
that the papers might have great 
relcv ancy to the charge, as shaped 
by the honourable gentleman, (Mi. 
lkiull) and that it wais extremely 
wrong to foree him to proceed, 
without what he himself thought 
sufficient to support his allega- 
tions. 

Mr. Burton said, that after the 
evidence of the accountant-general* 
the charge made upon the nabob 
was, upon the whole, in Ins 
favour 5 all the evidence the hon- 
ourable gentleman wished to col- 
lect from the papers, might be 
admitted by the friends of marquis 
Wellesley, without any prejudice 
to him. 

Sir A. JVAleAcy said, he was 
peifectly willing, on the part of 
the noble marquis, to admit it : 
and, therefore, called upon tho 
honourable gentleman then to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr Pauli said, when the ac- 
counts were produced, he should 
shew that a sum of 4/0,CK,0l. was 
fraudulently charged upon the 
nabob, by colonel Scott ; having 
been some years after called upon 
to make up accounts against him, 
upon the basis ot those estimates 
prepared by captain Salmon, the 
colonel had been instructed to claim 
that excessive sum, unless the 
nabob would consent to cede his 
..territory* 
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territory, in which case he was 
only to require the sum really due. 

Mr. Johnstone said, the’ pipers 
were highly necessary to be produ- 
ced, and corroborated the state- 
ment, that an unjust demand of 
nine iacs of rupees had been made 
upon the nabob 

Sir J. Newpmt deprecated the 
bringing forward of supplemen- 
tary charges, and thought that tne 
house, if they tolerated it, would 
never be able to come to a decision. 
He was of opinion that they should 
then proceed. 

The Solicitor General said, the 
question was not if the decision 
upon these charges were to be de- 
ferred until the next session, hut 
if the house would piocecd this 
day to determine on an accusation, 
in which the honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Pauli) said he was not 
prepared to advance; so that the 
tiue enquiry was, if, in this stage 
of the business, the matter weie 
to be taken out of his hands, in 
the absence of the information ot 
which the house ought to he pos- 
sessed in order to form its opinion ? 
He could pel feet ly understand such 
an attempt, if this were a case of 
vexatious delay ; but was this the 
complaint? The papers icqnncd 
were not obtained until the 20th of 
May; on the 25th of that month 
the charge was brought ; on the 
28th it was printed, and the evi- 
dence was only closed on Finlay 
Just; even at that moment the 
written testimony called for was 
not on the table, although the ap- 
plication was made for what was 
yet deficient as early .is the 5th of 
June Who could then senoudy 
assert that there had been any un- 
necessary procrastination on the 
part of the honourable gentleman ? 
But it was .said, by the friends of 
the noble marquis, that hum their 


knowledge of the documents 
sought, they would not at all con- 
duce to support thechaiges. Were 
not others to obtain the same infor- 
mation, in order to satisfy their 
minds, and come to the conclu- 
sions to winch such premises should 
lead? If, by the emit av our now 
made, the noble marquis should be 
acquitted, it would be such in ac- 
quittal as would ailoid lnm very 
little consolation ; he was, it w is 
to be presumed, an innocent nun, 
and if he were so, justice to ban 
requned that this subject should 
be dismissed in a v *iy ditiemnt 
way ; but it was not only justice 
toanindiMdual that dennnded it, 
it was justice to the collective body 
of that home, tint requited that 
no such p.enpit ite decision should 
be fotmed ; and the honour and 
charactei of the house weie im- 
mediately concerned in the pie- 
sent pro< c eding 

Mi. Hutihinson thought the 
house would disgrace Uself bv r u - 
ceding to the motion of tin coble 
lord, (Temple) and tha*' it \vw Id 
be an evasion of justice to dewdo 
before all the evidence was ad- 
duced. 

land Temple said, that after 
what had passed, he should not 
persist in calling iq on the houses 
to resolve itself into a o inmittfc 
that night, but would piopo^e to 
defer Ins motion till Frulav, by 
which time the papeis might be 
befoie the bouse, mid he boj-td 
the business would be proueded 
m. — dins pioduced a long and 
desultory conversation, which 
ended in withchawmg the question 
for adjournment, and agreeing that 
the committee on the (Jude change 
should stand for next Frid tv blit 
Mr Pauli would not pledge bun- 
self to bring the business forward 
this session, without a call of the 

house* 
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house, in which he was warmly 
.supported by Mr. Windham, and 
several other members/ 


HOUSE Oi ? COMMONS. 

July 7 * 

Mr Paul! b. ought forward a 
supplementary charge against the 
marquis Wt Lesley, with respect 
to his ti eat merit of the Zemindar 
ct Sa-^mv, and some other Ze- 
mmd -rs and Rajahs therein named. 
The <irh* . >1 the cha.L a being rtad, 
and the quc-tion be \oa nut on tlie 
motion for its b nog printed., 

Su A. If I'!! tiln/ ‘■fated, «‘Mt he 
had no ob]e r ’ , on to the 'h -’ge 
7 k »ng primed, hut he should tAe 
the onrjoi ninitv to i f on ^ f he hc- 
'»'t enable gentleman would , dorm 
irtn, #1 Tid the ho,- ,, wheUiei it 
v his mu ntion to brill" hu v ard 
sry mob 1 in the course of tho 
upon the charge 
ao.v h'f’p' tV' house? He had 
it i no ssa.y for him to 
^ tfn nd re^uinCym evp , ration of 
such ji motion, but »« iic had also 
pohrS'vnal to peifoini, lie 

should he very ghd to Know, whe- 
tim it was r.eoo^r y for him to 
lb,- c mst ant attendance ? 
Mr P<7fJ! ^id, it was liis most 
anyone n vh o ome to a decision 
k « n the OiuIp charge, if possible, 
i Ti tV p» c ] M'.t session. There were 
r .i| hcw*'er, very important .ac- 
.’mtafs which he had moved for, 
and n 7 ieh were not furnished. lie 
V i ) called at the India-house on 
c^uday last, to facilitate them, 
L <»* found that it would be near two 
months before they could be pro- 
duced. He could not, therefore, 
vr, the present state of the session, 
*ud when the attendance was so 
m nail, give any pledge that he 
should make a motion this session ; 
In if if that was impossible, be 
should pledge himself to do so at 


the commencement of the nex£ 
session. A charge of the most 
serious nature, and much con- 
nected with the present, had been 
expected to have been brought for- 
ward by a light honourable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Sheridan) but he ap- 
peared to have abandoned it. The 
transactions in the Carnatic were 
so much connected with the ad- 
mmistiation of the noble marquis, 
that if that right honourable gentle- 
man chose to abandon the charge of 
which he had given notice, he should 
feel it his duty to take it up, in 
order *o throw light upon the gene- 
ra 1 system c c the administration of 
the noble matfjuis. 

Mr. Jf r Pole thought it would 
not be proper for the friends of the 
nob 1 ', marquis to press for any hasty 
deep ion of the house, after those 
citcumstances had been stated. 
Tnnr object was not to gain a pre- 
inalute decision, but to obtain the 
solemn decision of a full house, 
after a minute and deliberate exa- 
mination of all the documents and 
evidence which the honourable 
member could bring forwaid to 
support his case. If they ever ap- 
peared to wish to press a speedy 
decision, it was merely when they 
supposed that the honourable gen- 
tleman had produced all his docu- 
ments, mid that the house had had 
sufficient time to consider them, 
and form their judgment upon 
them. It never was the intention 
of Ins noble fnend (lord Temple) 
to take, in any degree, the ma- 
nagement of the business from the 
hands of the honourable gentle- 
man, nor did the friends of the 
noble marquis wish to press tlir 
decision at all sooner than was ne- 
cessary for the examination of all 
the documents. They had con- 
ceived, however, that all the docu- 
ments moved for ted been before 

the 
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Vhe house, except one military ac- 
count, and in that case, they had^ 
offered, in order to save time, 
vo admit every fact <r inference 
which the honourable gentleman 
could draw from it. He did not 
object to this supplementary charge 
being printed, but wished to know 
whether the honourable gentleman 
had now moved for all the docu- 
ments that he thought necessary ? 

Mr. Sheridan begged leave to 
trouble the house with a few words 
in consequence of Ins having been 
accused by the honoutable gentle- 
man, with having abandoned the 
subject of the Carnatic, and hinted 
that this had been done since lie 
had come into administration. The 
fact was, and he thought the hon- 
ourable gentleman might have 
known it well, that he had aban- 
doned that subject when lord Powis 
was appointed, or understood to 
have been appomted, lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. But he had not 
abandoned his opinion respecting 
those transactions, and when the 
honourable gen tie man brought the 
affair forward, they should have 
his support. But his charge was 
against lord Powis, and not against 
marquis Wellesley, and he must 
say that it was somewhat singular 
that the honourable gentleman, 
who must b«ve known this at the 
beginning of the session, had not 
come forward with this chaige 
when he had the matenals pre- 
pared to his hands. 

Mr. Pauli pledged himself, that 
if the right honourable gentleman 
did not bring the business forward, 
he should do so, in the next ses- 
sion. — After some further explana- 
tions, the motion for printing the 
charge was agreed to. 

[Debts of the Nabobs of 
Ah cot.] Mr. Hobhouse moved, 
f * That the bill for enabling the 


commissioners, acting in execution 
of an agreement, made between 
the East India company and t$b 
private creditors of the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, the better to carry 
the same into effect,” be read a 
second time. 

i\Ir. Fianas immediately ad- 
diesscd himself to the house in a 
speech, whitfh we are sorry we can- 
not state more in detail, for want *of 
sutiicient memoranda on such a 
multiplicity of topics and argu- 
ments, as his knowledge of th® 
subject enabled him to biing for- 
w ard $ the general tenor of it w as 
to the following effect: That he 
could not do perfect justice to the 
question without entering into 
many partieulais, which, how- 
ever necessaiy, were not likely to 
am act the attention of the hou^e. 
Yet the subject was of great pub- 
lic impottance, though the bill, 
now introduced, professed to b® 
nothing more than a private bill 
for the purpose of giving effect and 
validity to a settlement of an ac- 
count between parties, in which 
the public interest was not con- 
cerned. These parties were the 
supposed creditors of the lata 
nabobs of the Carnatic on one side, 
and the directors of the East India 
company on the other $ as if, when 
once theij were agreed, the House 
of Commons had nothing to do 
but to ratify and enforce their 
agreement. On the 20th of May, 
when this debate was adjourned, 
it was formally asserted and main- 
tained by lord Castlereagh, " that 
the directors had a full and un- 
questionable legal right to enter 
into those .articles ot agreement, 
which were now to be acknow- 
ledged ; that all the effect of re- 
jecting the present bill would be to 
deprive the commissioners of a 
useful and necessary power, viz. 
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examine on oath, but that it could 
nolstop their proceedings, and that 
i(|would require an act of par* 
liament to dissolve dm cominis- 
aion, or even to stay its operation. 
—Mr. Francis then said, — I can 
by no means accede to this opinion. 
I do not think the dnectois of the 
India company were competent to 
make tins agreement ; and, even 
if they were so, I still flunk it was 
their duty to have resoited to par- 
liament m the first instance, and 
not to have come to any conclusion 
with the creditors, without a par- 
liamentary sanction. All J desire 
is, that the house will look at the 
transaction, and weigh the conse- 
quences before they determine that 
the public have no interest in it, 
nor any right to be considered ns a 
party concerned in the adjustment 
of it. If they have such an in- 
terest and such a light, then I say 
that it cannot be safely trusted to 
a piivate compromise between the 
company and the claimants, and 
that it can only be protected by 
the careful interposition of pailia- 
snent. In this \ iew, die amount 
of these claims is the first thing to 
be considered. I find them stated, 
lirst and last, at 9,289,250/. of 
whtch it appears that 3,b'58,432/. 
have been paid since the year 1 /S4. 
The remaining demand of a capi- 
tal debt of 5,030,838/. is now to 
be adjusted by these commissioners, 
and, as far as it can be established 
to their satisfaction, it must some 
way or other be satisfied out of the 
territorial revenue of the Carnatic $ 
and yet it is contended that this is 
not a public question $ and that it 
may legally be settled without the 
authority or even the knowledge of 
parliament ! I advise his majesty’s 
ministers to consider what they aie 
doing. They know the situation 
•f the India company. The pre- 


sent services and interest of debti 
abroad far exceed the revenues. 
If the funds in India are wasted 
or diverted to private purposes, the 
deficiency must be provided for 
out of other sources ; that is, by this 
countiy; I know of no other. 
The enormous amount of thes# 
supposed claims would lead one to 
conclude, that all the wealthy na- 
tives of Change-alley and Lom- 
bard-street had gone to India, for 
the benevolent purpose of lending 
their money to the princes of that 
country. I doubt it. I do not 
believe that a single shilling of real 
English money was ev r er lent to a 
nabob of the Carnatic. If any 
thing was lent to them, it was out 
of their own property. When 
you see what these credits are, and 
what they amount to, 1 think you 
will have but one question to ask, 
* where did the creditors get tho 
money ?* By an act passed in 1784, 
and quoted in the preamble to tho 
agreement, it was enacted, “ that 
the court of directors should takein- 
to consideration the origin and justico 
of these demands, and, in concert 
with the nabob, establish a fund 
for the discharge of those debts, 
which should appear to be justly 
due,” 3c c. By this clause, the in- 
vestigation and the settlement are 
expressly committed to the court 
of diiectors. The trust was con- 
fined to them specially. They 
were delegates, and could not de- 
legate. Against their opinion, 
however, and against their remon- 
strance, and without any investi- 
gation whatever, above three mil- 
lions and a half sterling were paid by 
the direct interposition and authority 
of the board of control. Sine® 
that period, a new, or an old debt 
of five millions six hundred thou- 
sand pounds has started up ; and 
tills is the debt which is to be exa- 
mined 
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mined and liquidated by the pre- 
sent commissioners. Now, I 
think, sir, that on the principle, and 
in the spiiit of the act of 1/84, 
the directors themselves were 
bound to perform this duty ; or, if 
they were unequal to the task, 
which, considering the difficulty 
and their other avocations, might 
be true, they ought to have resort- 
ed to parliament, and stated the 
case. Instead of doing so, they 
have entered into a covenant with 
the creditors, and provided a fund 
for the liquidation of then debts, to 
be adjusted under the arbitration of 
commissioners. This agreement 
in itself was not supposed to want 
the sanction? and never would have 
come within the cognizance of 
this house, if the parties had not 
discovered that the object of then- 
agreement could not be effectuated 
without the assistance of parlia- 
ment. They come to us now, not 
for our sanction of the plan, but 
for powers to carry it into execu- 
tion. That is, if they could have 
acted without the powers, we 
should never have heard a word of 
the agreement. A claim of five 
or six millions on the revenues of 
India ought not to be disposed of 
in this manner. But it seems 
the capital of this debt, or ot the 
amount that may be proved, is to 
be gradually discharged by means 
of a reserved fund of about 
140,000/. a year, on which sum 
the company are to pay interest at 
iix per cent, as long as it remains 
in their hands. This seems to me 
nothing but an indirect and per- 
plexed- way of funding the debt. 
For as to their really having such 
a. surplus, or any surplus, alter de- 


fraying ah charges, I hold it to be 
very doubtful, it not impossible. 
Let us look a little now to the na- 
ture of these debts, as far as it can 
be collected from the quality of the 
crcditois. The noble lord, on the 
other side, (Imd Castlereagh) has 
declared his belief, that a consider- 
able portion of the whole is un- 
questionably fraudulent. An lion, 
duector (Mr. Grant) has stated hit 
conviction, that three-fourths of 
them are good for nothing; and 
that, it the remainder were admit- 
ted, it would be a large allowance. 
I am not at all disposed to canvass 
personal incuts, or bring mere 
names into view ; but where names 
aie connected with slat ion, and station 
alone will account lot the demand, 
it cannot be avoided. The services 
ot sir John JVlaophorson to the 
nabob(Wallajah) have been recited 
at laige by the hon. member who 
opened tins debate. (Mi . W. Keene) 
He was for a shoit lime a member 
ot the council and governor of 
Bengal. His claim, with the in- 
terest, amounts to K)l,7<X)/. The 
late James Maepherson, esq. had a 
claim for 29,500/. Mi. Holland, 
some time gov cm nor of Madras, 
has a claim for 55,000/. You 
have heard of this gentleman, and 
of the vain attempts which have 
been made to bung him to justice 
before the Indian judicature: 
2()2XX)0/. stands m the name of 
Samuel Johnson, esq. who, I be- 
lieve, was in council many years 
at Madras. If \ou wash to have 
an insight into these transactions, 
look at the pm. ted evidence con- 
tained in the letters of Mr. Charles 
Darke,* winch were presenied toth* 
house so longago as the pth of 

Feb# 


* This gentleman appears to have been employed and trusted by the nabob, and 
finally, as he says, ruined in his service. His letters discover many curious anec- 
dotes. In one of them, addressed to the nabob himself, he says (p. 153 ) «♦ j W1 jj 
not, for the present, mention the bribes v;ive.i bv >our highness on account ot 
Ifce unhappy business of the arrest of lord Pi^ot { but the amount of them make 
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Feb. 1803. I will not go any far- 
ther into this invidious detail, but 
there is one of these pretended 
debts, so singular and suspicious, 
and apparently so connected with 
the influence of station, that I must 
state it ) and with that I shall con- 
clude. Laurence Sullivan, esq. 
duiing many years, was chairman 
of the court of directors, or high 
in the direction of the India com- 
pany’s affalis ; but he never was m 
India., To this gentleman, or to 
his estate, the old nabob is saul to 
be indebted, on a bond for 
32,355/. The bond was granted 
in Feb. 17&5, to John Stuart, in 
tiust for Mr. Sullivan, and deposi- 
ted with Mr. Fordyee ; the claim 
was referred for examination to the 
committee at Madras, and in 1788, 
was reported by them to be just.* 
I do not believe that English 
money, lent to the nabobs, con- 
stitute any material part of these 
claims i but I do not deny that 
some of them, on account of pay- 
ment due for services, or for goods 
furnished, may be well founded. 
The fact is, that the good debts are 
overwhelmed and strangled by the 
bad ones, which throw a general 
discredit over the whole. Among 
Ihese I should be inclined to admit 
the principle on which a debt due 
to the late sir Paul Joddrell is 
founded, because it appears to be 
for services of several years, ac- 
knowledged but not paid. I men- 
tion this instance, because it has 
been much insisted on, and not 
that l know any think of* the par- 
ties. The danger is, that, under 
cover of a few rights of this kind, 
many wrongs will be protected. 
Such is the general character of a 


pretended debt of 5,600,000 /. for 
the liquidation of which the Court 
of dnectors have covenanted with 
the creditors to piovide a fund. 
Then comes the mode of adjust- 
ment, viz. under the aibitration of 
three commissioners. In the first 
instance, two bon. members of 
this house were appointed, by the 
court of directors, to whom per- 
sonally there can be no possible 
objection. One of them (Mr. 
Ryder) has since resigned. The 
otbei, (Mr. Ilobhoiise) in point of 
chare'tm and talents, is pcilectly 
qualified for this or any o*hcr place 
of trust. Still, sir, I should think 
that, when the connection of the 
India company with government 
through the medium of the board 
of control, is consideted, the 
house would demur at this way of 
appointing members of parliament 
to offices of emolument, by which 
their seats are not vacated. Tire 
three commissioners may not agree 
in admitting a debt ; and then the 
act of any two of them shall pre- 
vad and bind the parties. In cases 
of debt or damages before a court 
of justice we expect a jury of 
twelve to be unanimous j but this, 
it seems, is too much to be exacted 
from only three commissioners. 
Now, I should think that, in a 
transaction so suspicious as the 
present, the objection of one opi- 
nion out of three, ought to be 
sufficient to extinguish the claim, 
or at least to suspend it. The 
general evidence and security, ou 
which these creditois profess to 
rely, aie bonds voluntarily given 
by the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
and which they say ought to be 
made good out of the teiritorial 

revenue 


a great part of your highness's new consolidated debt. In short, he lays open a 
scene of bribery, fraud, and extortion, winch fully account for the enormous sun* 
•f nine millions sterling paid to, or still claimed by, these creditors. 

• Vide Carnatic Papers, 2 131. 
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revenue, because the nabobs were 
the sovereigns of the country, and 
had a right to moitgage it to their 
-creditors. On the 14th of April, 
the hon. member who introduced 
4he bill, declared that, “ whatever 
might be the differences of opinion 
respecting the propriety of the com- 
pany's seizing the revenues of the 
Carnatic, all mast allow that they, 
who had them, ought to be answer- 
able for the debts upon them, as 
long as those revenues were equal 
to the just demands upon them,** 
But what is the evidence of a just 
demand ? — The bonds of a nabob 
given to a supposed private credi- 
tor. In the year 17S4, a principle 
-of the same sort was set up and 
maintained ; and, if it had prevail- 
ed, would soon have absorbed all 
the public revenue, and left nothing 
to pay the civil or military establish- 
ment. Mr. Burke’s answer to it 
will satisfy any man, who knows 
any thing of the matter. “ The 
gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, know as well as I do, that 
the nabob of Arcot, and his credi- 
tors, are not adversaries, but collu- 
sive paities, and that the whole 
transaction is under a false colour 
and false name. He is always 
ready to deliver up his territory and 
Jus subjects (even while they wete 
his) to these pretended creditors.” 
The directors tell us, that the pri- 
vate creditors of the nabobs could 
• have no lien upon the territory, 
nor any claim on the company as 
possessors of the Carnatic j and 
that this was the opinion of the 
company's counsel. It is proper 
the house should know that these 
Indian princes have two treasuries, 
one private and peculiar, the other 
public, which, ever since they have 
fallen under British protection, they 
have carefully endeavoured to keep 
distinct. They never pay any 


thing out of their private pur e o, 
but in extreme necessity ; but they 
care very little how they load the 
public levenue. Between a pri- 
vate Joan and a public debt, they 
pocket all that they can borrow, 
and they pay nothing. By giving 
bonds, they get rid of importunity, 
or they gam friends, or they unite 
their creditors in a common cause 
with them 5 and, when the ma- 
nagement of the territorial reve- 
nue is taken out of their hand 1 ., 
for these very abuses among rim 
rest, these debts aie brought for- 
ward as a just demand on that 
revenue. The chairman and de- 
puty chairman of the court of 
directors, in their repoit of the 
2 bth of Sept. 1804, observe, “ that 
scarcely any other state ever lui- 
nished an example ot the systema- 
tic extravagance of the nabob in 
coming under engagements, com- 
pared with his means of fulhl- 
ment.” I say, it was his system, 
and not his extravagance. I be- 
lieve, sir, I have said enough to 
shew that is a public question, and 
that a public interest is involved in 
it. If so, the house of commons 
is bound to keep a watchful eye 
over the whole transaction. If 
once you let it out of your sight, 
I do not say that you may not 
safely rely on the integrity of the 
present commissioners, but the 
trust may devolve to others, \vhom 
you know nothing of, and who 
may easily take caie that you shall 
know nothing of their proceedings. 
As soon as these claims, or any 
material portion of them shall be 
established, or as soon as it is 
known in India that parliament has 
given its countenance to them by 
passing the present bill, you w ill 
hear ot other debtors, and of other 
creditors of the same quality. 
There are claims against the rajah 
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of Tanjore, and the nabob of Oude, 
and perhaps many other Indian 
princes, which only wait for the 
decision of this day to come for- 
ward on the same ground, and to 
demand satisfaction on the same 
principle. If you think the case 
deserves investigation, it ought to 
be done by a parliamentary com- 
mission, which should be bound to 
report the result of its proceedings, 
from time to time, to the house of 
commons} and all their proceedings 
should be publ c as possible. 

Mr. Sullivan explained the nature 
of the connection of his relation 
of the same name with the nabob 
of Arcot, as originating with colo- 
nel M'Lean, who died in the ser- 
vice of that Eastern prince. 

Lord Ii. Petty was desirous that 
the bill should be read a second 
time, principally for tv/o reasons; 
first;, because the unjust claims 
would be more easily detected than 
at a later time > and next, because 
the just demands would be more 
easily ascertained. If the bill 
went into a committee, and no 
other person should suggest the 
amendments that appeared to him 
necessary, he pledged himself to 
bring them forward } they princi- 
pally respected the mode of exa- 
mination, the nomination of a par- 
liamentary commissioner, and the 
periodical reports to be made on 
the progress of the business. 

Mr. Giant considered the exist- 
ing agreement between the India 
company and the creditors under 
discussion, perfectly legal and bind- 
ing unless superseded by a superior 
power. With regard to the nature 
of the claims alluded to, his opi- 
nion was, that although they a- 
mounted to 5,600,000/. they would 
be, upon investigation, reduced to 
one-fourth of that sum. The 
clauses proposed by the noble 


lord, he didnot think, mate* 
rial. 

Sir A. Wellesley approved of 
the authority given to commission- 
ers under the bill to discharge 
these claims } and took the oppor- 
tunity of signifying his approbation 
of the late treaty with Holkar, 
under the auspices of sir G. Bar- 
low. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, the direc- 
tors highly approved of the treaty, 
and, he had no doubt, on Wed- 
nesday, a vote of approbation 
would be passed in compliment t<* 
the governor-general. 

Dr. Lainenre commented upon 
what he had no hesitation in term- 
ing the scandalous mode in which 
the debts to which the bill referred 
were originated} and particulaily 
upon the claim of Mr. Sullivan, 
which, as it appeared fiom an ex- 
planation of this evening, arose out 
of the desire ot this Mr. Sullivan 
to create an undue influence at the 
India house. It was an insult to 
the understanding of the people of 
England, or of the India company, 
to call on them to pay such a claim. 
What had they to do with it ? And 
yet the hon. gent, who gn\e the 
explanation, seemed to feel quite 
satisfied ot its equity. The agree- 
ment alluded to by the hon. direc- 
tor (Mr. Grant) was not, he wag 
certain, at all such as that hon ex- 
director described. In fact, it was 
not legally binding unless sanction- 
ed by parliament. 

Air. H. Mai tin stated, that the 
public had a direct interest in the 
revenue of the East India company to 
the amount of 500,000/. annually. 
Neither the board of control, nor 
the court of directors, therefore, 
could have any legal authoiity to 
interfere with a measure which 
might naturally affect the interest* 
of the public. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Holhouse in explanation 
declared, that the commissioners 
only desired more powers with a 
view to exclude all fraudulent 
claims which might be preferred, 
to enable them to hunt out iniquity 
through all its mazes, and to ren- 
der ample justice to the legal and 
equitable creditor. — After some 
further conversation, the gallery 
was cleared for a division, but the 
bill was read a second time by the 
general assent of members pre- 
sent. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

July 8. 

RECALL OF SIR G. BARLOW. 

The order of the day having 
been read, for the lords to be sum- 
moned to attend this day. 

Lord Mr faille rose and <poke as 
follows: — My lords, I regret much 
that the house is not in possession 
of those official documents which 
would enable us clearly to see our 
way in the discussion of the im- 
portant subject to which I think it 
my duty now to call your lordships 
attenflfcn For want of these we 
are obliged to grope in the dark, 
and take the prevailing rumours as 
the grounds of our arguments. I 
shall first, however, be obliged to 
give some kind of historical account 
of the transaction on which the 
discussion of this night will prin- 
cipally turn, — when lord Corn- 
wallis had undertaken the govern- 
ment of India, and when m his 
zeal for the public service, he left 
the banks of the Ganges, and 
made a distant journey lor the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the nego- 
tiations for peace, sir George liar- 
low, considering the delicate state 
of his lordship s health, and the 
danger he exposed himself to m 
MU country's service, thought it 


proper to quit the seat of govern- 
ment, in order to assist his lordship 
in the negotiations ; and in case of 
that event taking place, which has 
since happened, to receive his 
dying instructions, and to carry 
them into effect without delay. 
Sir G. Barlow had then for his 
instructions not only the system 
which lord Cornwallis actually pur- 
sued, but the orders of the 
court of directors, and the instruc- 
tions given to general Lake on the 
19th of September. The genera! 
principle of the negotiation with 
the native powers, as aho the sys- 
tem of retrenching unnecessary 
expenditure, was begun by the 
marquis Cornwallis, and was after- 
wards pursued by his successor, sir 
G. Barlow. Such was the situa- 
tion of India, as it was known in 
this country upon the 29th of Jan- 
uary last, when his majesty’s minis- 
ters, with great wisdom and pro- 
priety, considering that it was not 
proper to leave India without the 
full benefit of those poweis of go- 
vernment which had been always 
confided to gov ernois- general, re- 
commended to the couit of direc- 
tors to give those powers to sit G. 
Barlow, in older that he might not 
be fettered either in conducting th* 
negotiations, or m carrying on the 
government in India. \\ it 1 1 this 
recommendation, the court of dnet- 
tors readily and cheei fully com- 
plied. No appointment was ever 
less complained of, and no disputed) 
had since been received iiom 
India that did not convey the most 
sanguine expectation of success, 
from the measmes pursued by tlm 
successor of marquis Cornwallis, 
'i he appointment, in consequent** 
of the recommendation of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, was made on tin* 
25 th of Febiuary, and upon th« 
Ulh of March th# court of direc- 
tor* 
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t6rs received an intirmtion of the 
wish of his majesty’s ministers, that 
a successor should be appointed to 
sir G. Ba*iow. The court of di- 
rectors were v cry unwilling to com- 
ply. They foresaw, or they thought 
they foresaw, gi eat difficulties and 
gieat objections to complying with 
t:iis intimauon, Nothing effec- 
tual was done from the 8th of 
Match till the 12th of May, when 
a communication was made to the 
court of directors, suggesting the 
vocal of sir G. Barlow, and recom- 
mending the appointment of a 
noble lord (Lauderdale) high in 
in > majesty’s councils. This re- 
c unmendution did not accord with 
Tie idea-, of the court of directois, 
a d some more delay was oeca- 
i> .oed by the correspondence and 
< *e , etuucatioiis that took place on 
su’»j»ct. At length, at the 
I.* fcr end of the month of May, 
hii majesty was advised to lecall 
sir C r Barlow, by an instrument 
under his oaui sign manual. Since 
that time, it lias not appeared that 
any governor-general has been ap- 
pointed, or any step taken to fill up 
t lie vacancy in the government of 
India. In the course of the last 
day or two, there has been a ru- 
mour, that a noble lord (Min to) 
lias been appointed: but this ru- 
mour is the only thing which the 
house is now possessed of, instead 
of that information to which it is 
entitled upon so important a sub- 
ject. The intended recall pf sir 
O. Barlow has been, however, no- 
li fied to India in all the correspon- 
dence, both public and private, that 
h is taken place with that country 
.since tlie beginning of March ; and 
it must occasion great uncertainty 
with respect to the system of go- 
veimcnt to be adopted for India, as 
\v ell as great surprise in those who 
are best acquainted with the ser- 


vices, the talents, and the zeal of* 
the honotunble baronet. It will 
be now necessary to consider the 
act of parliament itself, under 
which hi-, majesty was empowered 
to recall the govemor-geneial ap-* 
pointed by the Company. It is 
by the act which passed in the 
year 178 1, that his majesty obtain- 
ed that prerogative, and it will not 
be foreign from the subject to call 
the attention of your lordships to the 
circumstances under which that 
act was passed. It will be recol-* 
lected, that it was at that remark- 
able period when the whole coun- 
try was convulsed with different 
opinions on the subject of the best 
mode of governing India. The 
different systems might be said to 
be contained in two bills ; the 
one was commonly known by the 
name of Mr. Fox’s bill, and the 
other by that of Mr. Pitt’s bill. In 
the latter, however, to which par- 
liament gave its sanction, the power 
of recalling a governor-general, or 
other officer, was given to his ma-* 
jesty, by an express clause til the 
bill. If the house will, however, 
recollect the circumstances ofthose 
limes, and consider the mode in 
w Inch those two bills were univer- 
sally understood at that period, it 
will appear, that it was the general 
opinion at that time, that the real 
difference between the bills was a 
struggle for the patronage of India, 
whether it should be in the hand* 
of the crown or the company. The 
opposers of the bill of 1/83, (Mr. 
Fox’s bill) contended, that giving 
the patronage of India tonninisters, 
won d overturn the independence 
of the lords and commons, and be 
subversive of the privileges and 
prerogatives of the crown. The 
privileges of 1/84, (Mr. Pitt’s 
bill) disclaimed this patronage, and 
went upon the supposition that the 
patronage 
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bers the circumstances under which 
patronage of India might be more 
fairly and beneficially exercised by 
the East India company themselves. 
I do not now mean toaigue which 
of those "opinions were right or 
wrong. I merely mean to state, 
that the opinion of the legislature 
in the year 1/84, when they agreed 
to Mr. Pitt's bill, was decidedly 
for leaving the Company the pa- 
tronage ot India. The clause, 
therefore,. in that act, which hrst 
gave his majesty the power of re- 
calling a governor-general, can ne- 
ver fairly be construed as diiectly 
militating against the whole spirit 
of the act. The most decided sense 
of the country was then in favor 
of the spirit of that act 5 and with 
this generally prevailing sentiment, 
the legislature concurred : it there- 
fore nevercould have been the inten- 
tion of the legislature, that a bill 
passed in this spirit, should contain a 
clause which was to be at complete 
variance with the whole object of 
the bill, and should enable his ma- 
jesty's ministers, by exercising at 
pleasure this power of recall, to 
gain the entile patronage of India. 
The meaning of the clause is ob- 
vious. It only was intended to give 
the crown the power of negativing 
any improper appointment, which 
partiality might ever induce the 
court of directors to make. The 
court of directors were also checked 
in that respect by the court of pro- 
prietors, and there was a most re- 
markable instance then recent, of 
the court of propiietors having re- 
fused to acquiesce in the regal! of 
Mr. Hastings when the court of 
directors had proposed it. It there- 
fore was necessary, that, in cases 
of that rtature, the government 
should have the power of recall. 
I therefore think myself now war- 
ranted to appeal to the recollection 
of every noble lord who remem- 


the act of 1784 was passed, whe- 
ther I have not stated tairly the in- 
tentions of the legislature at the 
time of its passing. I know that 
as to the merits of the two dilfe- 
jent bills, there must be a great va 
riety of opinions, and every person 
must be subject to some particular 
bias. The noble lord (Minto) may, 
probably, be more attached to tho 
principles of the bill of 1783, or 
or Mr. Fox’s bill, as it is usually 
called. On the other hand, I may 
appeal to another noble lord (Gren- 
ville) whose opinion I may bring 
forward as a balance in point of 
authority, and whose bias I must 
suppose to be in favour of the bill 
of 1 / 84, from the part he took up- 
on that occasion. He must know 
the spiiit in which that bill was 
passed, and whether it would not 
be contrary to the spirit and mean- 
ing of that bill, that any clause ot 
it should be construed as giving 
the patronage of India to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, whenever they 
should be pleased to insist upon 
this power of recalling, at their 
pleasure, those who had been ap- 
pointed by the company. It 
would be contrary to tho 
spirit, and to the obvious meaning 
of the law, if the power of recall 
should be exercised meiely for the 
purpose of enforcing the appoint- 
ment of the person whom hi.* 
majesty’s ministers wished to be 
the governor-general of India. 
The power that the crown possessed 
would be grossly abused, ii it were 
applied to any other purpose than 
what was intended by the law, to 
the negativing of an appointment 
made m favour of an improper per- 
son. If this be the only tail, ra- 
tional, and true construction of the 
act under which India has been 
governed for the last twentj -two 
years, then it is incumbent on hm 
majesty’s ministers to show some 
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cause, why they advised his ma- 
jesty to recall the person whom 
they had originally recommended 
to be appointed as governor-gene- 
ral* For the whole period of 
twenty-two years, since this act 
was passed, theie was no instance 
of his majesty’s ministers having 
exercised this power, and they 
should be aware that the most per- 
nicious consequences might result 
from an indiscreet exercise of it. 
The situation of India now was 
delicate in the extreme. The ne- 
gotiations winch were pending 
with the native powers, and the 
retrenchments which were to be 
carried on, required a government 
armed with the usual powers and 
confidence. If then, at such a 
time, this power of lecall was 
exercised altogether without rea- 
son, and apparently with no other 
view thau patronage, it was enough 
to irritate the court of directors. 
Ifi then, the court of directors 
were irritated by such conduct, (and 
it was known, that whim and ill- 
humour had often influence on the 
determination of public bodies;) 
if they supposed that this power 
of recall was exercised capri- 
ciously and wantonly, they could 
find from the words of the law 
sufficient means of resisting any 
appointment that his majesty’s 
ministers might wish to make. I 
have already stated to your lord- 
ihips the situation in which India 
was placed at the death of mar- 
quis Cornwallis, and at the time 
•ir G. Barlow succeeded to the 
government ; and also that the first 
act of his majesty’s ministers, upon 
that occasion, was to recommend 
to the court of directors the ex- 
tending the power of sir G. Bar- 
low. On this recommendation 
there was great joy in Leadenhall- 
•treet; for never was there an 


individual in the service of the 
company, whose conduct had re- 
ceived more marked approbation 
thau that of sir G. Barlow, nor did 
the records of the company shew 
a greater number of testimonies of 
approbation of the conduct of any 
individual that ever was in their 
service. The former administration 
had concurred with the company 
in their opinion of his merits ; for 
when marquis Wellesley was about 
to depart from India in 1802 , sir 
G. Barlow was the person whom 
they had named as his successor. 
When, however, lord Cornwallis 
was recommended to supersede sir 
G. Barlow, the court of directors 
gave no opposition, and he himself 
readily gave Way to the appointment 
of the noble marquis. Sir G. 
Barlow received marquis Corn- 
wallis with open arms, because he 
knew that his appointment wa» 
made meiely on public grounds, 
and for the public good ; but when 
it should appear that an appoint- 
ment was made from other mo- 
tives, it cannot be expected that it 
would be acquiesced in so cheer- 
fully. Sir G. Barlow most readily 
joined in all the plans introduced 
by marquis Cornwallis, both for 
securing the tranquillity of India, 
and for the retrenchments that were 
to be made in the expenditure. 
In speaking on that subject, I beg 
that I may not be considered as 
giving any opinion on the conduct 
ot' a noble marquis, (Wellesley,) 
which is now the subject of con- 
versation. If, upon the appoint- 
of sir G. Barlow, there was much 
joy and exultation, that joy was 
quite suppressed, when, in ten 
short days alter that appointment 
government intimated their wish to 
have him recalled. If this were 
done capriciously, aftd without 
sufficient reason, ministers were 

muck 
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much to blame 5 but if i t were done 
for the purpose of seizing the pa- 
tronage of India, it was worse — it 
was a direct violation of the spirit 
and meaning of the act of par- 
liament. 1 have heard it, how- 
ever, surmised, that in the original 
recommendation of sir George 
Barlow, the government never de- 
ceived the court of directors, but 
they told them at that time, that 
the appointment was merely tem- 
porary, and liable to be changed. 
This appointment, however, which 
lasted but ten days, would not 
enable him to do any good, while 
the suddenness of his recall must 
be felt by him as a mortification 
and disgrace. It would have been 
a very different thing to have left 
him in a subordinate situation, from 
what it was to appoint him go- 
vernor-general, and recall him 
after he had been only ten days 
appointed. It certainly appeared 
like some disgrace, or as if, in the 
course of ten days, ministers had 
found out something in his conduct 
that rendered him unworthy of 
their confidence. The reason 
would not be confined to the cabi- 
nets of Downing-street or of 
Leaden hall -street, but it would be 
reported through the metropolis, 
and the report would reach to India, 
that sir G. Barlow, in whom they 
had been accustomed to repose 
great confidence, was found un- 
worthy to retain the government 
of India. I should therefore now 
wish, that the correspondence on 
the subject between the directors 
and the board of control should be 
laid before the house. It cannot 
be said to be a secret : not only 
the twenty-four directors, but their 
children, their wives, their daugh- 
ters, and their servants, must all of 
them be acquainted with the na- 
ture of this correspondence. As 
Vol. 8 . 
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I have no official document to go 
on, and am obliged to rest upon 
reports, I must state, that it is also 
reported, that the principal leason 
for recalling sir G. Barlow is, that 
it is the system of the present ad- 
ministration that none but men of 
rank in this country should ever be 
appointed to the situation of go- 
vernor-general in India. I do not 
know how this doctrine will be re- 
lished by the gentlemen in India, 
who have spent the greater part of* 
their lives in the service of the 
company in that country, but I 
think itnevei can be taken as a ge- 
neral rule of conduct. If the go- 
vernor-general should die in India, 
it must necessarily follow, that he 
should be succeeded in the govern- 
ment by the senior of the supreme 
council. This person must of 
course exercise the office of go- 
vernor-general until time should 
elaspe sufficient to transmit the 
news of such decease to this coun- 
try, and until a successor should be 
actually appointed. It therefore 
appears, that, on the death of a go- 
vernor-general, it happens of neces- 
sity that the senior of the supreme 
council will have that situation for 
a year. It will, however, be ne- 
cessaty, that the company’s ser- 
vants in India may know to what 
extent his majesty’s ministeis think 
that confidence may be reposed in 
them. It would be right that they 
should know what situations they 
might aspire to, and what situa- 
tions they should ever be debar- 
red from. It should be told them 
at once, that the whole career that 
was open to them was this, that 
from writers they might get to be 
factors, and from that to be junior 
merchants, senior merchants, and 
collectors of the salt duties; and 
arrive to all the lucrative situations 
of the country ; but that they must 
t P not 
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not, in any case, hope to attain to 
the honours of governor-general, 
which some, who passed their lives 
in the service of the company, in 
the burning climate of India, 
might hope to aspire to. Imyselt, 
my lords^ have olten heard the pri- 
vate opinions of the directors of 
the East- India company, upon the 
subject of appointing none but men 
of great family and high rank to 
the government of India. They 
have always thought that a person 
of this description, who was really 
distinguished for talents, and the 
qualities desired, would be of all 
men the most proper, as he would 
arrive at India tree Irom those 
partial* ties in favour of part'cular 
servants of the company, which 
might interfeie with the right ad- 
ministration of the country. It 
would, however, appear very 
strange in the ears of lord Teign- 
mouth, sir Charles Oakley, anti 
many other servants of the com- 
pany, who had held the highest situa- 
tions in India, to tell them, that, 
by the modern system, it was dis- 
covered that persons of their de- 
scription ought not to have been 
placed in the highest situations, 
and that, if they had been in India 
in modern times, they could have 
no pietensions to such distinction. 
This would be, indeed, strange 
music to their ears. Upon all these 
grounds I conceive I am w arranted 
in stating that, prima facie, it is a 
most extraordinary thing that mi- 
nisters should have conceiv ed them- 
selves warranted in exercising the 
pow er of recall, which a clause in 
the act of parliament vested in his 
majesty. I should wish to learn 
from the noble secietary, (lord 
Grenville,) whether the instru- 
ment, under the sign manual, for 
recalling sir G. Barlow, was ever 
sout to India ? I apprehend that. 


from the repeal of the commission, 
there is now no existing govern- 
ment in India, and I cannot con- 
ceive in what manner the court of 
directors are to proceed to fill up 
the vacancies in the supreme coun- 
cil in India. If the instrument of 
recall has remained for two months 
in the pocket of the noble secre- 
tary, how are the court of direc- 
tors to make out their warrant ? 
It must also be considered in what 
situation the temporary govern- 
ment that subsists in India is placed. 
Although the treaties may be con- 
cluded, the negotiations and the 
consequences of them may not 5 er 
be at an end. There w'ere pro- 
bably yet lemaining, many things 
which were most impoitantin the 
execution. By the tieaties w hich 
lord Cornwallis was on the point 
of negotiating, the river Jumnah 
was to be the western boundary of 
the British possessions in India. 
Lord Cornwallis had sent to gene- 
ral Lake instructions to lix that 
river as the boundary of that part 
of the conquered countries which 
the company meant to retain. 
There was, however, a most exten- 
sive district of the conquered 
countries respecting which the 
treaty, which was lately published, 
was entirely silent. Whatever 
might be the disposition of them, 
Ilolkar and Scifidiah had no right 
to complain ; but as marquis Corn- 
wallis had renounced the occupa- 
tion of them, it would be a mat- 
ter of the most serious moment 
how they were to be disposed of. 
They must be reserved for some 
one of the native princes; but, 
until it was ascertained to which of 
these they were to be given, India 
could never be considered in a set- 
tled state of tranquillity. Under 
these circumstances, I declare most 
solemnly, that if the person ap- 
pointed 
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pointed to the government of India 
were my brother, or my nearest 
and dearest friend, I should depre- 
cate his appointment at the pre- 
sent time. The court of directors 
did not insist upon the appointment 
of sir G. Bailow, in any other light 
than as a temporary measure, in 
consideration of the circumstances 
of the present time If, therefore, 
the person who should be appointed 
would consent to delay for six 
months the giatification of his am- 
bition, I make no doubt that he 
would meet with no opposition 
from the court of directors. If lie 
should, however, go out now, and 
raise his rank upon the unmerited 
disgrace of sir G. Barlow, he must 
feel that he goes out with the dis- 
respect and ill-will of the court of 
directors, and he must consider how 
lie is likely to be received m India. 
He must consider what effect the 
doctiine will produce there, that 
none but men of rank and title can 
ever hope to attain the highest 
offices in India. I can venture to 
foretel that, with the degradation 
of sir G. Barlow, a servant who 
has their hearts and their confidence, 
all the servants of the company in 
India will feel themselves degra- 
ded. I repeat again, that if my 
brother, or my nearest friend, were 
going to India under these cir- 
cumstances, 1 should endeavour to 
dissuade him. I should tell him, 
that even the support of the board 
of control would not balance the 
disgust with which his appointment 
would be received by the court of 
directors, and the servants of the 
company in general. I should 
therefore most sincerely recom- 
mend to whoever may be appoint- 
ed, to defer for six months the 
gratification of what may be a 
very laudable ambition. At the ex- 
piration of that time I have very 


little doubt that he may go to India 
with the pei feet acquiescence of 
the court of dilectors, and the good 
wishes of their servants in India. 

I have nothing more to add at pre- 
sent, and shall conclude with mo- 
ving, 1st, for copies of all letters 
and dispatches from the governor- 
general of India to the court of 
directors, lespecting the finances 
of the company, and the retrench- 
ments proposed to be made ; and 
when that motion is disposed of 
I shall move for copies of the cor- 
respondence between the board of 
conti ol and the court of directors, 
their chairman, and deputy chair- 
man, respecting the lecall of sir 
G. Bailow from his situation as 
governor-general. M — Upon the first 
resolution being put, 

Lord Grenville rose and remai Ic- 
ed, that in the whole course ot die 
noble lord's speech, not a single 
word had been said which at all al- 
luded to the lesolution which was 
then proposed to the house. For the 
other resolution no ground had been 
stated, but the suggestion of the per- 
son who brought forward the mo- 
tion, that the aff airs of India were in 
a deranged and delicate situation. 
If the affairs of India were in thi# 
unsettled state that had been de- 
scribed, it would certainly not add 
much to the means of tranquillizing 
them, to bring forward discussions 
of this nature in parliament. As 
to the resolution that was then 
submitted to the house, not a single 
word had been said in support of 
it. He did not, however, mean 
to rest upon a captious objection, 
but would come at once to the 
consideration Bf the second resolu- 
tion, respecting the recall of sir G. 
Barlow, which was, in fact, the 
point upon which the discussion 
must turn. Upon this subject the 
noble viscount had not, in his oip- 
{ P2 niouu 
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nion, laid any plausible grounds for 
the production of the correspon- 
dence for which he moved. It 
was not enough to say, that such 
correspondence must be known by 
this man’s child, or that man’s 
servant 3 the real question was, 
whether that correspondence was 
of a nature that was proper to 
Jay before parliament. It was not 
until near the conclusion of the 
speech of the noble lord, that he 
heard him say something about 
restoring tranquillity in India, re- 
trenching unnecessary expenditure, 
and savings in the finances 3 and 
therefore he should direct the prin- 
cipal part of his answer to what he 
conceived to be the most serious 
part of the speech, — that which re- 
lates to the recall of sir G. Bar- 
low. Without discussing the 
reasons which induced his majesty's 
ministers to recommend the recall 
of sir G. Barlow, he must state, 
tlfat he was much sui*prised at the 
only remedy which the noble lord 
proposed for what he complained 
of, and which was merely that sir 
G. Barlow should be continued six 
months longer. What could be 
the reason for this recommen- 
dation ? when, in the course of the 
six months, he should do what the 
noble lord said it was impossible for 
him to do 3 when he should have 
remained so much longer under 
those difficulties, which (as was 
stated) must completely weigh him 
down, then the noble lord him- 
self would be ready to acquiesce 
in his recall. The noble lord hud 
insinuated that there was some 
intemperance in the letters from 
his majesty’s minsters upon this 
subject. This was a charge, how- 
ever, which he must utterly deny. 
He did not know on what grounds 
the noble viscount could presume 
to impute, that the object of his 


majesty's ministers, in advising the 
recall of sir G. Barlow, was 
merely dictated by the wish to 
extend their patronage. If there 
was any fixed principle which his 
majesty’s ministers felt should for 
ever govern their conduct, with 
respect to India, it was this : that 
between his majesty’s ministers and 
the court of directors there should 
be a spirit of mutual conciliation 
and co-operation, that each should 
endeavour to understand the other, 
and that they should act together 
for one common object, — the good 
of the countries which were com- 
mitted to their government. No- 
thing could so much tend to break 
tins harmony, as to bring forward, 
for parliamentary discussion, the 
various correspondence which 
passed between them, l ire noble 
viscount had supposed a case of the 
couit of directors and board of 
control acting at cross purposes, 
and only impeding one another. 
This was certainly a possible case, 
but it was by no means a piobable 
one. As for those * mutual cheeks 
and controls, the history and the 
analogy of the constitution of this 
country proved that they might 
subsist without at all impeding 
public business. The constitution 
of the country was altogether a 
system of checks and balances, and 
yet it was found that those mu- 
tual checks contributed materially 
to the benefit of the empire 3 and, 
from the same analogy, he would 
infer, that it might also be bene- 
ficial to the system of the govern- 
• ment of India. This was, perhaps, 
the first time in the history of par- 
liament, that ministers were called 
upon to assign a reason why they 
advised the recall of one individual, 
or the appointment of another. 
It was strictly parliamentary when 
the general conduct of ministers 

was 
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was such as parliament disapproved 
of, to address his majesty for their 
removal $ but it was quite unusual 
to call upon ministers for their rea- 
sons for every separate appointment 
which they had advised. During 
the 22 years which had elapsed 
since the passing of the act, the 
noble lord certainly could adduce 
no precedent of a similar corres- 
pondence being laid before parlia- 
ment. If the house would call to 
their recollection all that had 
passed during those 22 years, they 
might be surprised that the charge 
of grasping at Indian patronage 
should have come from that noble 
lord. For his own part, he always 
wished that those who were ac- 
cused should be tried by the law 
itself, and not by any fanciful in- 
terpretations and constructions that 
could be put upon it by other 
people. In this instance he stood 
upon the law, and called upon 
their lordships to look at the law as 
it now stood. If the law in stating 
one thing meant another, the 
country would have a right to com- 
plain of that legislature that could 
enact such laws. Those whose 
business it was to carry the laws 
into execution might also complain 
of the legislature tor leading them 
into error by fraudulent prevarica- 
tion. The law, however, (as he 
contended) must be construed b $ 
the plain meaning, and the expres- 
sions that were found in it. The 
noble lord himself must admit, 
that the law gave a power of recall, 
and he could hardly deny that 
wherever there was a right, there 
was also a duty. If, at a future 
time, ministers should be arraigned 
before that house for a neglect of 
their duty, it would be a very 
weak defence to say, that the reason 
they neglected their duty was be- 
cause they had taken the noble 


lord’s construction of a very plain 
law, and had misunderstood the 
obvious meaning of it. lie h.id 
been appealed to personally, as to 
his recollection of the intention of 
the legislature in passing the act $ 
he should therefore declare most 
solemnly, that it was as clearly in 
his recollection as if the transaction 
was but of yesterday, that it was 
certainly intended that his majesty’s 
ministers should have the power of 
recall at their own discretion. He 
recollected even the arguments 
which were urged in the discussion 
of the bill of 1784, and he re- 
collected that those who opposed it 
took precisely the same grounds 
that the noble lord now rested 
upon, and said, that the power of 
recall might virtually give ministers 
the patronage of India. It was 
answered then, as it might be an- 
swered now, that it never could 
be contended, that because the 
crown lias the power of negativing 
an act of parliament, that therefoie 
it could direct the legislature j and 
by a paiity of reasoning, although 
it might, with respect to India, have 
the power of negativing an appoint- 
ment, it did not follow that the 
whole of the appointments must 
necessarily fall under the control of 
his majesty’s ministers. If the 
noble viscount could shew that this 
power had been exercised merely 
for the purpose of procuring the 
appointment of a person whom 
they wished to appoint, it would 
certainly be a violation of the law. 
The noble loid must, however, re- 
collect, that from the passing the 
act in 17&4, to the year 1801, 
there had not been a single gover- 
nor-general appointed either to 
Bengal or Madras, that had not 
been recommended by himself to 
the directors. If theiefore the 
same system of recommendation 
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should have been continued from 
the year 1B01 to the piesent tune, 
it would appear that the noble lord 
should be the last to shew any sur- 
prise upon the subject. The noble 
lord had undertaken to prophesy, 
that whatever might be the exalted 
character of the person whom his 
majesty's ministers should timik 
proper to ie<onimeud, however 
disposed the directors might be to 
acquiesce in ins choice, still the 
servants of the company would be 
so disgusted d$ to make his situa- 
tion painful and disagreeable. His 
majesty’s ministers had recom- 
mended two noblemen of the 
highest tank and talents for the go- 
vernment. (lords Lauderdale and 
Min to.) He hoped the circum- 
stances of their rank and talents 
would not be urged as an objection 
to either of them ; but when he 
heard the noble \ iscount talk of the 
prejudice of sending men of rank 
to India in the situation of gover- 
nor-general, he could not forbear 
asking, if the affairs of India did 
not go dn well when lords Corn- 
ivallis, Wellesley, Povvis, sir A. 
Hamilton, and many other persons 
of consequence, none of whom 
were servants of the company, 
were employed in the government ? 
He beliexed there had been many 
persons of distinguished merit in 
India, who had not been recom- 
mended by the noble viscount, and 
who could pot claim the honour or 
the recommendation of being his 
personal relation. It the corres- 
pondence that was now moved for 
should be granted, it would destroy 
nil the confidence and harmony 
which ought to subsist between 
the board of control and the com t 
of dnectors. The late administra- 
tion had appointed sir G, Bat low as 
successor of mrnquis Wellesley, 
and almost immediately superseded 


him for marquis Cornwallis, who 
was a man of that high rank that 
the noble viscount now appeared 
to think ought not to be employed. 
Lord Cornwallis, however, al- 
though he possessed every other 
quality, wanted the essential quali- 
ties of youth and health. It was 
generally supposed, in London, 
that he never could bear the voyage 
to India, or that if he did arrive 
them, he would survive it but a 
very short time. Although that was 
the prevailing opinion, yet the 
ministers, at that time, were so 
remits upon the subject, that they 
made no piovision for the event 
which had happened, and what 
might have been expected to hap- 
pen. It was from this criminal 
neglect in the preceding adminis- 
tration that his majesty’s present 
ministers were infoimcd, only 24 
hours after kissing his majesty'* 
hand on their appointment, that 
marquis Cornwallis was dead, and 
that, by neglect of their predeceb- 
sors, no governor-general existed 
in India. It could not be expected 
of the present administration that, 
in the first twenty-four hours after 
they w ere in olhee, they could find 
a proper successor for lord Corn- 
wallis, and obtain the assent of the 
court of directors Neither could 
it he expected, that, in the first 
twenty-four hours, they were to be 
perfectly acquainted with the ta- 
lents of sir G. Barlow, or his 
fitness for the situation of governor- 
general. Their first idea was, to 
give him the full powers of gover- 
nor-general, in order to compile 
the negotiations he had then m 
hand. They therefore recom- 
mended it to the court of di lectors 
to give him the necessary powers, 
but they never thought of this 
appointment as being any thing 
more than a mere temporary ap- 
pointment 
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pointfnent, It appeared, however, 
that what the noble lord called 
ten days, or ten little days, was, in 
fact, a period of near three months. 
He certainly had no personal pre- 
judice against sir G. Barlow: that 
honourable baronet had anxiously' 
and zealously co-operated in the 
measures of lord Wellesley, whose 
government was, in his opinion, 
the most splendid and glorious ad- 
ministration which India ever 
knew. He had such a high opi- 
nion of the splendid abilities, the 
unshaken integrity, and the ardour 
of mind in the public service winch 
was always manifested by lord Wel- 
lesley, that it would be to him a 
great recommendation of sii G. 
JBarlow, to say, that he co-operated 
zealously in the measures and in 
the system of marquis Wellesley, 
whose conduct he so much ad- 
mired. As his conduct was now 
under discussion, he did not wish 
to add more upon the subject. 
The court of directors had formed 
one opinion, lie had formed ano- 
ther diametrically opposite. He 
should not dispute with them 
the exercise of their judgment, 
and he hoped no one would re- 
fuse him the exercise of his own . 
time would shew whose opinion 
on this subject was the ju test. — 
As to the production of the corres- 
pondence moved for, he trusted 
the house would see that it was 
highly improper. Although, to 
follow the analogy of the British 
constitution, the lords and the 
commons were a mutual check to 
each other, yet it was found tiiat 
they always drew well for the pub- 
lic interest. He trusted that it 
would be the same way between 
the board of control and the board 
of directors. If the private reasons 
and personal objections which made 
ministers refuse the appointment of 


any individual were to be made a 
matter of public discussion, no 
persons would be found to take the 
situation of ministers.. There 
might be many reasons why, with- 
out any crime being impiftable to 
an individual, ministers might sup- 
pose him unfit to be trusted with 
the interests of millions. If, how- 
ever, in every individual case, 
ministers were obliged to tell each 
individual, to his face, the personal 
objections they had to him, or H 
(which would come to the same 
thing) their corie^pondcnce upon 
this subject was to be laid before 
parliament, the situation of minis- 
ters would be intolerable to any 
one who possessed the common 
feelings ot a man. On these 
grounds he must object to the pro- 
duction of the correspondence 
moved for. 

Lord Hnwheslury said, that if 
any public inconvenience were 
stated as likely to result from the 
production of the correspondence 
moved for, that would be a sutfi* 
cient reason for negativing the pro- 
duction. If, on the contrary, no 
public inconvenience were stated, 
and any advantage to the public 
were likely to result from the pro- 
duction, he did not think those 
motives of piivate feeling entitled 
to so mm h weight. He agreed 
tiiat the person who brought for- 
ward any motion for papers, was 
obliged to make out a prima facie 
case, at least, to support his mo- 
tion. Such a case appeared to hun 
to have been made out in the pre- 
sent instance. There was upon 
the face of the transaction some 
ground of blame, unless ministers 
could shew that they had good rea- 
son for advising the recall of sir G. 
Barlow. As to the act of parlia- 
ment, he did not see that there 
could be much difference of opi- 
nion. 
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nion. There was no doubt that 
the act gave mimsteis the power of 
recalling a governor-general, and 
the only question was, whether 
they had not made a wanton and 
capricious use of their power ? He 
was perfectly ready to admit, that 
by the bill there was a discre- 
tionary power vested in the govern- 
ment. The question was not as 
to the tight, but whether it has 
been soundly or unsoundly exer- 
cised. It would be proper to en- 
quire a little into the state of India. 
Upon the decease of marquis 
Cornwallis, the government de- 
volved upon sir G. Barlow. He 
had frequent communications with 
that noble lord previous to his 
departure for India, and, consider- 
ing his advanced time of life, he 
never knew a man more likely to 
live, or against whose decease it 
was so little necessary to take 
more than ordinary precaution. 
Such was the opinion of the friends 
who had last seen him at Ports- 
mouth. His astonishment was 
of course great when he heard of 
his decease, and considering all the 
circumstances of the case, it was 
his opinion, that no person could 
be more proper to succeed him 
than sir G. Barlow. He would 
not, at the same time, say that it 
might not be right, in the first 
instance, to send out a person of 
rank in preference to a company’s 
servant. Sir G. Barlow being a 
company’s servant was neither 
for nor against his appointment ; 
but he would maintain, that if in- 
dexible integrity, if the greatest 
capacity for, and attention to, busi- 
ness, if the utmost devotion to the 
interests of the company deserved 
that preference, no one could be 
better entitled to it than that gentle- 
man $ and, what perhaps would be 
of no little weight, he had the 


entire confidence of the noble per- 
son he succeeded. It was for these 
reasons that he thought it would 
be wiser in government to appoint 
sir G. Barlow% but still he would 
not blame them for exercising that 
right. What was the situation of 
sir G. Barlow ? Engaged as he was 
in critical negotiations, invested 
with great authority, and after- 
wards recalled, what impressions 
might not the public receive from 
such an act ? One of tw'o things 
should have been done. — Either sir 
G. Barlow should not have been 
appointed, or he should have been 
continued. He did not suppose 
that an appointment likely to be 
attended with such important con- 
sequences had been made upon pri- 
vate grounds, but he wished that 
the noble baron had condescended 
to explain the public reasons for it. 
It had been said there had been no 
instance of such a motion as the 
present, but had there been an 
instance of such a proceeding as 
that which gave rise to it? His 
lordship concluded, with express- 
ing his opinion, that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, no 
person should have been appointed 
to supersede sir G. Barlow m the 
government of India. 

Lord Minto admitted, that if the 
papers moved for were matters of 
epurse, no objection ought to be 
made to the production of them. 
But as that was not the case, and 
no distinct ground had been made 
out, their lordships, he was con- 
vinced, would not agree to the 
motion. The powers of the go- 
vernor and council were in as lull 
force at present as ever in India. 
The principle of the noble lord's 
opposite, that, because a successor 
was to be appointed to sir G. Bar- 
low, a cessation of government, 
and anarchy would ensue in India, 

went 
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went too far. It would equally 
apply to all changes of the govern- 
ment of India. No such effect 
could happen where there was- no 
change of sovereign, but a transfer 
of power from one individual to 
another, both subject to the same 
sovereign, and governed by the 
same laws. A governor-guieral 
may die or resign, without notice 
to his superiors, and yet no such 
consequences would be apprehend- 
ed. The supposition was a fallacy. 
As to the warrant, it undoubtedly 
had not been sent out, yet he was 
ready to meet the responsibility for 
having detained it. The act gave 
a power to retain the warrant in 
such cases, till the most convenient 
time for sending it out, with a view 
to the public interests; as no 
ground whatever had been laid for 
the motion, he should oppose it. 

Lord Eldon was of opinion, that 
the communication of the warrant 
of recal to the governor-general 
was sufficient to supersede his 
powers, and looked upon that clause 
in the act which lequired the pub- 
lication of the warrant in the Cal- 
cutta gazette as unnecessary. lie 
contended, however, that, accord- 
ing to the true intent and construc- 
tion of the act, the warrant ought 
not to have been detained in this 
country* after a convenient time 
for transmitting it to India, when 
executed by his majesty. He 
thought, therefore, that the ap- 
pointment in this instance ought 
not to pass without injury. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire 
contended, that if ever the prin- 
cipal, that no servant of the com- 
pany should be appointed governor- 
general, had been acted upon, it 
was by the noble viscount himself 
(lord Melville.) That noble lord 
might not have promulgated that 
doctrine ; but all his recommenda- 


tions, whilst he presided over the 
affairs of India, proved that to be 
his impression. In the appoint- 
ment of marquis Wellesey, the 
noble viscount had done well for 
the public service, whoever might 
be in injured by it. The noble 
viscount would not in that instance 
suffer a servant of the company to 
hold the government even lor a 
few months, but sent a commission 
to the commander-in-chief to take 
the office upon him till the arrival 
of marquis Wellesley. The same 
course had been pursued by send- 
ing a commission to general Harris 
to take provisionally the govern- 
ment of Madras, when lie had 
been superseded. If the noble 
viscount had not promulgated this 
trine, these acts were stiong indi- 
cations of it. He should not have 
said a word on the subject, but that 
he wished the poison of the noble 
lord’s speech to be accompanied 
with the antidote. 

Lord Melville , in justification of 
his conduct in the several instances 
alluded to, stated the motives by 
which he had been actuated. He 
had never laid it down as a rule, 
that the servants of the company 
were not proper persons to be 
appointed to the government-gene- 
ral. Neither had he asserted that 
they ought exclusively to be appoint- 
ed to that high office. His con- 
duct shewed that neither had been 
his lule of action. Whoever 
should be appointed, ought to be a 
person of character and of abilities 
to fill the important office. He 
had argued with a view to a 
rumour which had gone abroad* 
that the objection to sir G. Barlow 
was, his having been a servant to 
the company. He should say, 
however, that the suspicions he 
had entertained on the subject had 
not been weakened by any thing 

he 
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be had heard in that debate. If 
the papers should be granted, and 
they should confirm those suspi- 
cions, he intended to found upon 
them an ulterior proceeding. 

Lord Elleuborough could not sit 
silent when he heard an objection 
started which he did not expect to 
be repeated. The warrant could 
have no effect till communicated 
to the party ; and he agreed with 
the learned loid (Eldon,) that the 
clause for the publication at Cal- 
cutta was nugatory. That the 
communication gave legal effect to 
the warrant, would appear in the 
instance of the judges in the event 
of the demise of the crown. He 
might, on such an event, be in the 
discharge of his duty in an 
extreme part of the country, and 
if his commission could be vacated 
without communication, any exer- 
cise of his power after such de- 
mise, in ordering a man convicted 
of a capital offence for execution, 
would be murder at common law. 
It was the duty of the persons 
who advised his majesty to issue 
the warrant, to communicate it to 
the court of directors in eight days, 
in order that they might fill up 
that appointment. But it was not 
their duty, nor had it even been 
intended that they should send out 
the warrant as rapidly as possible. 
Tbe case of the appointment of a 
lord-lieutenant of Ii eland was an 
illustration of this principle. In 
tbe instance of the intended recal 
of one lord-lieutenant, his succes- 
sor was to be the bearer of the 
warrant, which he after kept with 
him many months in this country, 
untd it suited his convenience to 
proceed to his government. If 
his noble friend had kept the war- 
rant back longer than was necessary 
for the convenience of public busi- 
ness, he would allow it to be cen- 


surable, but he contended that the 
contrary was the case. 

Lotd Redesdale contended, that 
there was an essential difference 
between the warrant of recal of a 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and of 
a governor-general. The former 
was to have effect qnly upon the 
arrival of the new lord-lieutenant 
in Ireland, whereas the latter was 
to have an immediate effect. It 
was an improvident discretion 
therefore, on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to retain the war- 
rant in trust, and he maintained 
that it had been kept only with a 
view to constrain the court of di- 
rectors to choose another gover- 
nor-general and council. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed 
his surprise at the violent strain that 
had been adopted. The former 
objection was, that an interregnum 
existed, the present objection lay 
against tlie means that had been 
resoited to prevent that inter- 
regnum. The construction put 
upon the statute by the noble lords 
who supported the motion, in- 
stead of tending to the security of 
our distant government, seemed 
only to perplex men’s minds, and 
was founded on a quibble. The 
king had unquestionably the power 
of recalling a governor-general ; 
but the appointment was vested, for 
good purposes, in the great corpo- 
lation. The warrant of recal was 
to be communicated to the court of 
directors in eight days, and here was 
an interregnum without any ob- 
jection being made to it. The di- 
rectors had two months to appoint 
another, a space of interregnum to 
which no objection was made ; 
and yet the government in that case 
must be contemplating the event of 
the appointment of a successor. It 
was most desirable that the gover- 
nor going out should carry with 
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him the order for the recal of the 
former one. He had attended to 
the noble viscount throughout, and 
thought that he nibbled at the pre- 
rogative given to his majesty by 
the act. In judging of tlie mean- 
ing of the act, it ought tfc be col- 
lected from its obvious import, and 
not by substituting legal conun- 
drums and quibbles for the fair 
construction of the act. To un- 
derstand the act, the noble and 
learned lord should consider the 
spirit ot it > to look at the time 
when his majesty got the pre- 
rogative, and at the time when 
he had it not ; to regard the 
resolution of the house of commons 
upon which it was founded. It 
was rather too late to read such 
lectures in that house. His ma- 
jesty’s advisers were undoubtedly 
responsible for the exercise of this 
prerogative, as well as every ether. 
But it did not follow, because they 
thought fit to advise his majesty to 
remove any officer, suppose to take 
the seals from him, that they ought 
to lay the grounds upon which 
they acted before that house, or 
that the house could call for them. 
Many things had been stated in the 
course of the night of a dangerous 
tendency. In drawing the cha- 
racter of sir G. Barlow, the noble 
lord had stated, that he yielded to 
marquis Cornwallis, but that he 
might not be so well disposed in the 
present instance. This went the 
length of establishing the princi- 
ple, that the governors of distant 
provinces might raise a rebellion, if 
they should not approve of their 
successors. The distant possessions 
were the mortal part of every 
power 5 and in these times, when 
so many thrones, and states, and 
powers, had passed away, it was 
dangerous to countenance such 
doctrines. 

Lord Eldon observed in reply. 


that there would have been no 
difficulty in framing the warrant 
so as to avoid the inconvenience 
of an interregnum. If an illegal 
assumption of power was to be 
denominated from the woolsack a 
conundrum or quibble, he should 
feel it incumbent on himself to 
biing that principle to some spe- 
cific form before the house. — The 
question being put, the motions 
made by the noble viscount weie 
rejected without a division. 

House of Commons, 

July 8th. 

INDIA BUDGET. 

On the motion of lord Mor- 
peth, it was ordered, that the seve- 
ral accounts and papers, which 
have been presented to the house 
in this session of parliament, rela- 
ting to the revenues of the East- 
India company, be referred to 
the consideration of a committee 
of the whole house. The house 
having accordingly resolved itself 
into the said committee, Mr. Hob- 
house in the chair. 

Lord Morpeth rose, in conse- 
quence of the notice he had given, 
to submit to the consideration of 
the house, a statement of the finan- 
cial affairs of the Plast-India com- 
pany, a subject at all times of high 
importance to this country, but 
never more so at any peiiod than 
at the present moment, in all the 
wide-extended affairs of govern- 
ment, there was not one which 
more peculiarly called for the vi- 
gilant superintendance and scru- 
tiny of parliament, than the system 
of finance, upon which so mate- 
rially depended the permanent 
prosperity of any government ; 
and, though the statement he 
should this day have the honour to 
submit to the committee, would 
not be of a nature so very flatter- 
ing as had been made of late 
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years, By some of bis predecessors 
in the department be had the ho- 
nour to fill, yet of having devoted 
the short peiiod, since he had 
filled hU present situation, in en- 
deavouring, with the utmost assi- 
duity, to make himself acquainted 
with the real state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, both at home and 
in India, with respect to their 
debts, their revenues, and com- 
merce, as well as the various 
charges upon their government and 
trade, in all its departments, he 
should lay before the committee 
the most clear and candid statement 
he yras enabled to make ; leaving 
it for the committee to decide upon 
the tenour of that statement, and 
the motions he shoqld have the 
honour of founding thereon. He 
felt it unnecessary to trespass 
longer upon the attention of the com- 
mittee, and should now proceed to 
the proposed detail, referring to the 
documents on the table in support 
of the several points of his state- 
ment. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to a detail of the several 
items to which he alluded of 
which items the following is a com- 
prehensive and accurate view : 

BENGAL. £. 

REVENUES NO. 1. 

Excluding the Revenues of 
the Ceded Provinces in 
Oude on account of their 
intermixture with the Ar- 
rears of Subsidy in some 
of the years, and the vari- 
ation in the mode of state- 
ment in the last year, and, 
taking the Company’s fix- 
ed aneientRevenues alone, 
the average in the three 
years in this statement 


amounts to 6,166,591 

Which mtoeeda the average 
on the three years one 
year back 33 4 7,622 

No. 3. Estimated for 1803-4 8,064,981 

Actual Amount 8,060,993 


Less than Estimate 9,988 
Charges, No. 3,— -Estimated 


for 1803-4 5,066,940 

Actual Amount... 5,434,291 


More than Estimate. . . 367,35 1 

Add deficiency of Revenue 
to excess of Charge, the 
Net Revenue is less than 


estimated, by 371,339 

And the N-*t Revenue for 

1803- 4 is 2,626,702.. 

ESTIMATES for 1804-5. 

Revenues, No 1 8,167,792 

Charges, No. 2 5,956,208 

Net Revenue 2,211,584 

Revenues estimated more 

than actual, 1803-4 106,799 

Charges estimated more 

than ditto 521,917 

Net Revenue, estimated for 

1804- 5, less than prece- 
ding year 415,118 


MADRAS. 

RevENUES. — Excluding the 
Revenues of Arcot, and 
of the Provinces ceded 
by the Nizam on account 
of the early years, being in 
part subsidy, and in part 
Revenue Collections, the 
average receipts on the 
years 1801-2 to 1803-4, 


as by No. 4, is 2,965,199 

Being less than the average* 
of the three years 1800-1 
to 1802-3, in the sum of 49,102 

Revenues, No. 6.— Estima- 
ted for 1 803-4 4,888,896 

Actual amount. ...... 4,653,401 

Less than Estimate... 235,494 

Charges, No. 6. — Estimated 

for 1803-4 5,018,155 

Actual amount 6,136,845 

More than Estimate 1,118,688 


Add deficiency of Revenue 
to excess of Charge, the 
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Net Change is more than 
estimated, by 1,354,132 


Apd the Net Charge for 

1803-4 is 1,483,444 


ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 

Revenues, No. 4 4,659, 326 

Charges, No 5. .»«• 5,420,029 


Net Charge 760,703 


Revenues estimated more 

than acttgd <>f J 803-4 5,925 

Chargfs estimated less than 

ditto 716,816 


Net Charge estimated for 
1804-5, less than prece- 
ding year 722,741 


BOMBAY. 

Rfvfnues, No. 7. — An ad- 
justment of these Reve- 
nues, as of those of the 
other Presidencies, should 
have been made on ac- 
count of the addition to 
the two last years, by 
Treaty and Conquest. As 
the Amount is not speci- 
fied, the average must be 
stated on the ^ross re- 
ceipts on the years 1801-2 


to 1803-4, it amounted to 408,062 


Which exceeds the average * 

1800-1 to 1802-3, exclud- 
ing a small receipt from 
the Ceded Countries 99,020 


Revenues, No 9 — Estima- 
ted for 180.1-4 518,575 

Actual amount 558,650 


More than Estimate 40,075 


Charges, No. 9. — Estima- 
ted for 180^-4 1,478,881 

Actual amount 1,642,978 


More than Estimate 1 64,097 


Deduct excess of Revenue 
from excess of Change, 
the Net Charge is more 
than estimated, by 1 24,022 


And the Net Charge of the 

year 1803-4 is 1,084,S28 


ESTIMATES, 1804-5. 

Revenues, No. 7. 731,391 

Charges, No. 8 1,873,933 


Net Charge 1,142,542 


Revenues estimated more 

than actual, 1803-4** 172,741 

Charges estimated more 

than ditto 230,2 55 


Net Charge estimated for 

1804-5, more than prece- • 
ding year * 58,214 


BENCOOLEN and other SETTLE- 


MENTS. 

No 10, A. — Revenues of 
Fort Marlbro’ in the year 

1802-3 13,985 

Charges of ditto 122,132 

Net Charge 108,147 


Supplies from Bengal to Tort 
Marlbro*. 

Penang, &c. estimated for 

1803-4 212,628 

No. 18 — Actual Amount... 304,056 


More than estimated 91,428 


No. li. — Supplies estimated 

for 1804-5 287,680 


GENERAL VIEW. 

Result of the Ye^r 1S03-4 collectively, 
REVFNUES. 

Bengal by No 3, 8,060,993 

Madras 6, 4,657,401 

Bombay 9, 558,650 


Total Revenues 13,273,044 


CHARGES 

Bengal, by No 3, 5,434,991 
Madras ......... 6, 6,136,845 

Bombay. 9, 1,642,978 

Total Charges 13,214,114 


Net Revenue of the 3 Pre- 
sidencies 58,93C 

Deducted from supplies to 

Bencoolen, &c. by No 18 304, 05< 


Leaves a Net Charge of 245. 1 81 
Add Interest, &c paid on tire Debt* a 
Bengal, by No. 18, 957,727 
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Madras, 19, 334,179 

Bombay... 20, *242,852 


Deduct Supplies to Bencoo^ 
len, &c. by No. 11.. ..... 


£ 

287,680 


Total Interest 1,534,758 


TheTctal amounting to... 1,779,884 

is the sum in which the 
Charges and Interest ex- 
ceeded the produce of the 
Territorial Revenues. 

From which deduct the A- 
mount of the Sates of Im- 


ports, by No, 15 655 , 481 

The Remainder 1,124,403 


Shews the Amount in 
which, iu the year 1 03-4, 
the Resources fiom Reve- 
nue and Sales of Imports 
were insufficient to defray 
the Charges, and the In- 
terest on the Debts. 
Amount advanced for the 
purchase of Investments, 
Payment of Commercial 
Charges, and in aid of 
China — At 

Bengal, by No. 18, 1,380,855 

Madras 19, 706,771 

Bombay 20,. 193,844 

Fort Marlbro’ 22, 39,014 


Total Advances for Invest- 
ments......... 2,320,484 


Remainder 20,659 

Deducted from Interest on 

Debts, by No. 16 f 1,754,843 

The Sum then remaining 1,734, 184 
is the Amount in which 
the c harges and , Interest 
are estimated to exceed the 
Revenues. 

Deduct Amount estimated to 
be received on the Sales of 
Imports, by No. 15 602,993 

The Remainder 1,131,191 

Is the Amount in which 
the Charges of Govern- 
ment and Interest on the 
Debts are estimated to ex- 
ceed the resources expect- 
ed to be derived from the 
territorial Revenues, apd 
the Sales of Imports, in 
the year 1804-5. 

DEBTS IN INDIA- 
Amount stated to 

April, 1803 .. 21,881,571 
Deduct in the 
hands of the 
Commissioners 
of the Sinking 
Fund 2,012,348 


Cargoes consigned to Eu- 
rope, in 1803-4, with 
Charges by No. 22 1,674,645 


GENERAL VIEW. 

Result of the Estimates for 
the Year 1804-5, collec- 
tively 

REVFNUES 

Bengal, by No. 1, 8,167,792 

Madras 4, 4,659,326 

Bombay 7, 731,391 

Total Revenues 13,558,509 

Charges. 

Bengal, by No. 2, 5,956,208 

Mulras 5, 5,420,029 

Bombay 8, 8,173.933 

Total Charges 13,250,170 

Net Revenue of the three 

Presidencies 303.339 


Net Amount of 
Debts, on the 

30th April, 1803 19,869,223 

Amount on 30th 
April, 1804, by 
No. 16, of pre- 
sent Account 25,336,263 
Deduct Sinking 
Fund as above, 2,800,056 


Net amount of 
debts ort 30th 

April, 1804 22,536,207 

Increase 2,666,984 


Debts bearing Interest. 
Amount in April 1803..... 18,712,933 

Deduct in the 
hands of the 


7 This Sum includes 140,4361. paid the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund for 
Interest on the Securities in their Hands 
f Includes 166,4541. payable to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund* 
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commissioners 

of the Sinking 

Fund 1,686,917 


Net Amount of 
Debts bearing 
interest on 30th 

April, 1803 17,026,016 

Amount on SOth 
April, 1804, by 

No. 16 21,276,466 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund, as above 2,244,5^2 


Net Amount of 
Debts, beating 
Interest on 30th 

April, 1804 19,031,934 


of the Sinking . 

Fund 2,012,348 


Net Amount of 
Assets on the 
SOth April, 

1803... 12,618,6*2-3 

Consisting . as 
above, on SOth 
April, 1804, by 
No. 21....*.... 17,252,399 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund, as above. 2,800,056 

Net Amount of 
Assets, on 30th 

April, 1804 14,452 343 


Increase of debt 

bearing interest.. 2,005,918 

Amount of Inte- 
rest payable on 
debt owing in 

April 1803 1,574,011 

Deduct Interest 
on Securities in 
the hands of 
the commission- 
ers of the Sink- 
ing Fund 126,360 

Net Amount of 
Interest pay- 
able on debt 
owing SOth 

April, 1803 1,447,651 

Amount payable 
on debt, in 
April 1804, by 

No. 16 1,754,843 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund as above . 166,454 


Increase of Assets 1,833,720 


Deducting Increase of assets 
from increase of debts, the 
state of the company s af- 
fairs, in this view, is worse 
in April 1804, than in 
April 1803, in the sum of 833,264 

HOME ACCOUNTS. - 
No. 25 — Aggre- 
gate Amount of 

Sales m 1804 5 8,044,392 

Dess than the 

year preceding 380,876 

The sales of the company’s 

goods were less by 69,991 

The bales of thr 
Private-Trade 
Goods were 
more by 229,115 

Making the Net 
diiTeience, at 
above 380,876 


Net Amount of 
interest, pay- 
able on debt, 
owing SOth 

April 1804 

Increase of Inte- 
rest payable 


The sales of the company’s 

goods were estimated at . 6,868,700 

The actual Amount was... 5,267,578 


ASSETS IN 'INDIA. 
Consisting of 
Cash, Goods, 

Stores, See. in 
April 1803. .. 14,630,971 

Deduct Balance 
and Securities 
in hands of 
commissioners 


1,588,389 Being less than estimated 1,601,122 

The Receipts on the Sales 
140,738 of the company’s goods 

were estimated at 6,598,496 

They actually amounted to... 5,730,133 

Being less, than estimated 168,363 

The charges and Profit on 
Private Trade were esti- 
mated to amount to 150.000 

Tke actual Amount was... 90,536 
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Being less than estimated 

GENERAL RESULT, 
rom the disappointment in 
the Produce of the Sales, 
with a large payment in 
Bonds by the purchasers, 
and from a greater Expen- 
diture on Account of India 
and China than first inten- 
ded, the Deficit would 
have appeared in the Cash 
Balance of this Year to a 
considerable Amount ;but 
the sum borrowed from 
Government, a Loan from 
the Bank, and an Issue of 
Company’s Bonds, have so 
operated, that the Balance 
of Cash estimated to re- 
main in favour of the 
company on the 1st of 
March, 1805, to the 


Amount of 157,634 

was found, by the actual 
Accounts of the year, to 
be 12,020 

which was less than esti- 
mated, by the sum of. 145,614 


HOME ACCOUNTS. 

Estimate, 1805 — 6. 
fo. 23 — Sale of the Com- 
pany’s Goods estimated to 

amount to 6,301,414 

GENERAL RESULT, 
fotwithstanding the Re- 
ceipts from the Sales are 
estimated much higher 
than the actual of the last 
Year, and the Expectation 
is stated of a Payment by 
Government of a million, 
the various Demands upon 
the Treasury are so great 
for Freight andDemurrage, 
the Repayment to govern- 
ment of 500,000/. borrow- 
ed in the last Year, and 
on other Accounts, that 
the Balance on the 1st 
March, 1 806, is estimated 
to be against the company 
m the Sum of 62,836 

DEBTS AT HOME. 

>n the 1st March, 1804 4,788,865 

fo. 23, on the 1st March 
1805 6,012,196 


Increase 1,223,331 

ASSESTS AT HOME. 

On the 1st March, 1804. 19,168,736 

No 23, on the 1st March, 

1805 20,412,659 

Increase 1,273,923 

Deducting the Increase of 
debt fiom the Increase of 
Assets, the Home Con- 
cern exhibits, in this view, 
an Improvement in the 

Year amounting to 50,592 

CHINA and ST. HELENA. 


Balance at Chi- 
na, on 31st 
January, 1803, 
against 

260,000 

Balance at Chi- 
na, on 29th 
January, 1804, 
in favour, No. 
24 

182,390 

Increase at Chi- 
na 

443,290 

Balance at St. 
Helena on 30th 
Sept. 1802, in 
favour 

105,194 

Balance at St. 
Helena on 3th 
Sept. 1803, in 
favour. No. 24. 

1 OS, 382 

Increase at Sr. 
Helena.... » 

188 


Total Increase at China and 

St. Helena...; 443,478 

GENERAL COMPARISONof DEBTS 
and ASSETS. 

Increase of Debts in India, 2,666,984 
Increase of Debts at Home, 1,223,331 

Total Increase of Debts 3,890,315 

Increase of As- 
sets in India... 1,833,720 
Increase of As- 
sets at Home... 1,273,923 

3,107,643 

Add— ‘Net In- 

crease of Ba- 
lance at China 
and SL Helena, 443,478 
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Tot»l Increase of Assets, 


£■ 

3,551,121 


Deducted from the increase 
of debt, will shew a de~ 
teuoration to have taken 
place on the whole con- 
cern in this view, during 
the Years 1808-4 Abroad, 
and 1804-5 at Home, to 

the Amount of 339,194 

Add Amount re- 
ceived m India, 
and included in 
the QuickStock 
there, dated 
Apnl 30, 1804, 
which formed 
part of the Car- 
goes afloat Out- 
wards, in the 
Assets at Home, 58$,299 
Goods in the 
Export Ware- 
houses in India, 
on the 30th 
April, 1804, ar- 
rived in Eng- 
land, and in- 
cluded in As- 
sets at Home... 43,619 


626,918 


The Amount of the deteri- 
oration will then be 966,112 

The Assets at Tdome exhibit 
an Increase in Value du- 
ring the Year, in the sum 
of 442,1921. from the in- 
sertion of the Amount of 
the claims of the com- 
pany on the public, it 
having been calculated 
before it wa3 under the 
Consideration of pariia- 
liament. As this branch 
of the concern is under 
Examination, upon Prin- 
ciples recommended by a 
Committee of the House 
of Commons, which will 
lessen its Amount, a fur- 
ther considerable Adjust- 
ment will Jjerealter be 
requisite. 

ABSTRACT of ADDITIONAL 
ACCOUNTS,— 

JSubGtT, 1805. — General 
View of Estimates, 1805-6. 

Revenues of Bengal, 3,763,290 

Vol. 8 . 


Madras 4,774,296 

Bombay 742,017 


Total Revenues 14,279,533 

Charges of Bengal 7,415,370 

Madras 5,650,182 

Bombay 1,580,292 


Total Charges 14,645,844 


Net Charge of the three 

presidencies 366,311 

Add — Supplies to Bencoo- 
len, Prince of Wales Is- 
land, See 266,800 

Total Surplus Charge. . . 633,1 1 1 

Add turther — Intent on 

the Debts 1,82 J,j1Q 

Interest Pay- 
able to the 
Commissioners 
of Sinking Fund, 
on Securities re- 
deemed 195,788 


Totallnterest 2,018,828 

Total Excess of Charge be- 
yond the Produce of the 
Revenues, as estimated 

for the Year 1805-6 2,651,939 

exclusive of Commercial 
Charges not added to the 
Invoices, amounting to 
199,8061, 

DEBTS |N INDIA. 

Amount of Debt, 

80th April, 1804, 

by No. 16 25,836,263 

Deduct in the 
hands of the 
Commissioners 
of the Sinking 
Fund 2,800,056 


Net Amount of 
Debts on 30th 

April, 1804 ■ ••••» «■•»«** •* 22,536,207 
Amount as to 
Bengal, January 
1805, and Ma«* 
dras and Bom- 
bay, SOthApfi), 

1805 28,197*499 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund as above 8,151,065 


Net Amoemt oT 

Debts in 1805.., 25 ,046,486 


t o 


locrea*® 
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Increase 2,510,227 

DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 
Amount in Apiil 
1804, by No. 

21,276,466 

Deduct, in the 
hands of the 
Comm dinners 
of the Sinking 

Fund.... 2,245,532 

Net Amount of 
Deb s beaiing 
Interest on 30th 

Apr-! IK*’ 1 9,051,934 

Amount on 30th 
April, 1805, 

generally 24,221,706 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund, as above °, 616,739 


Net Amount of 
Debts hearing 
Iin ri est on 30 h 

Apnl, 1805 21,604,967 

Increase 2,573,033 


Amount of In- 
terest payable on 
the Debt owing 
on 30th April, 

] *04, by No. 

16 1,754,843 

Deduct Interest 
on Securities in 
the hands of the 
Commissioners 
of the Sinking 
Fund 166,454 


Net Amount of 
Interest payable 
on debt owing 
on 30th April, 

1804 * 1,588,389 

Amount payable 
on Debt in 

April 1805. 2,017,358 

Deduct Sinking 
Fund, as above. 195,788 


Net Amount of 
Interestpayablt 
on Debt owing 
on 30th April, 

1805 « 1^21^6 


Increase of Interest payable 9£3>181 


His loidshlp, on the whole, did 
not think he went too far, when 
he said, that, in his opinion, the 
deficiency or excess of charge 
could not bo taken at less than 
three millions. The debts, bear- 
ing interest in India, he was aware, 
there might be dai-ger of having 
called in, though the directors had 
the power of protracting the pay- 
ment for some time. Should tins 
be the case, some extraordinary 
means might be necessary to be re- 
sorted to, but of this there was no 
immediate appearance. It might 
be expected that ho should be able 
to give some account of the mea- 
sures proposed to be adopted for 
reducing the expenditure in [ndia. 
It was well known, that govern- 
ment had lately been pretty much 
employed in devising measures of 
reform in the public expenditure, 
but it was deemed more expe- 
dient to wait till it was seen how 
far any schemes of the kind were 
practicable, before they should be 
gone into as to India. It would be 
the duty of the commissioners, for 
Indian affairs, to call the attention 
of parliament to this subject, at as 
early a period as possible. It was 
not his intention to trouble the 
committee on the subject of the 
treaties with Scindea or Holkar, 
np did he think himself even call- 
ed on to give any opinion on that 
subject. He knew it was the 
opinion of others, that these 
treaties were honourable to the 
British character, and calculated to 
preserve pacific dispositions in 
India. On the whale, though he 
admitted that the financial depart- 
ment in India did not wear the 
most cheerful aspect, and although 
he would be the last person in 
the world to raise sanguine hopes, 
which were not likely to be rea- 
lised, still he thought it would be 
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wrong to give any sanction to un- 
manly despondency. Our re- 
sources in the East were great, and, 
by proper management and econo- 
my, might still be brought to 
answer our highest expectations. 
Ele did not speak of that economy 
which would teach us to wi h- 
hold a reward from merit, or to 
retrench in the becoming gran- 
deur of the executive government 
— economy which only tended to 
defeat t lie objects which it had in 
view — but i ha i economy which 
would teach us to act on piinciples 
of moderation, justice, and equity. 
His loidship concluded by moving 
his first resolution, shewing the re- 
venues of the provinces in Oude in 
1803 4. On the question being 
put, 

Mr. Johnstone expressed the 
high satisfaction which he felt at 
the fair and candid manner in 
which the noble lord had made 
his statement. He heartily con- 
curred with the noble lord in the 
importance of the subject, of 
which, notwithstanding the house 
had unifoimly treated it with so 
much indifference, the attendance 
that night furnished an additional 
proof. He could not, however, 
help thinking that th£ noble lord 
was himself somewhat to blame, 
in having so long delayed bringing 
forward the subject, the papers 
necessary to make the statements 
having been in this country for 
nearly twelve months j and it 
having been promised, in the 
month of E’ebruary last, that the 
attention of the house should be 
speedily called to them. In look- 
ing at the accounts, which were 
as full and distinct as could well be 
expected, he could not help re- 
marking, that though the period to 
which they applied was a period of 
wav, a great part of the increase 


was for civil charges. He thought, 
without withholding any due re- 
ward from meiitoriou^ sei vices to 
the company, the expenses in the 
civil establishment might be greatly 
reduced. He hoped, with the 
noble lord, that we should always 
observe moderation and good faith 
in our conduct with the neigh- 
bouring states ; but what concern 
that could have in diminishing bur 
expenses, he could not conceive. 
The noble lord had guarded the 
house against any appieliebsion 
they might otherwise have enter- 
tained, that the splendour of the 
executive government in India 
should be diminished. What did 
this mean ; he could understand 
such an observation, if applied to 
the monarchies of Europe ; but he 
contended that all our acquirements* 
all our wealth, and all our charac- 
ter in India, were obtained with- 
out the least idea of maintaining 
any of the splendour alluded to by 
the noble lord. He considered, 
and he believed that it was gene- 
rally considered, that the conduct 
of sir George Barlow, in the conclu- 
sion of the treaties, and in the eco- 
nomical regulations which he had 
instituted, was highly meritorious $ 
and it surely would have been be- 
coming in his majesty’s ministers 
to have allowed him to carry into 
effect the arrangements which he 
had commenced. He detailed the 
circumstances attending the original 
appointment of sir G. Barlow to 
the governor-generalship of India, 
with his subsequent tecal; and 
Contended, that the act on which 
his majesty’s ministershad proceed- 
ed, was intended to apply only to 
extreme cases, of which this was 
not one. For twenty- two years, it 
had never been deemed adviseable 
to exercise the prerogative which 
the act established. The first ap- 
X Q. 2 pointment 
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pointment of sir G. Barlow, on 
the part of his majesty’s ministeis, 
was a deliberate action. Refusing 
him whom the first minister of 
the crown (Mr. Fox) had formerly 
doscubed js the man best calculated 
to be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of India, (Mr. Francis,) they 
appointed sir G Barlow Not- 
withstanding that i)is measures 
ev$n anticipated the hopes and ex- 
pectations of ins employers, he 
was, in twelve days attei wards, 
superseded without the shadow of 
a cause. He had heard it stated, 
that this removal took place be- 
cause sir G. Bailow was a servant 
of the company. However he 
might feel the piopiiety of placing 
3 man of tank and consequence at 
the head of the government in 
India, in prefeience to one who 
might be better acquainted with 
the details of business ; yet he 
thought that this principle might 
be pushed too far. If ever there 
was a case in which it ought to 
have been departed from, it was 
that on wlmh he was speaking. 
He had also been told, that sir G. 
Bailow was recalled, because he 
did not possess the personal confi- 
dence of ministers. Two noble lords, 
however, under whose administia- 
tion the Bntish interests in India had 
flourished, in the highest degree , 
he meant lord Maeaitney, and loid 
Cornwallis, did not, he believed, 
enjoy touch of the personal con- 
fidence of the administrations 
which existed in England during 
the period of their government. 
Anoiher whimsical reason for this 
recall which when lie coupled it 
with some other extraordinary 
statements, on different subjects, 
almost made him Conclude, that 
the brain of the right lion. gent, 
who had used it, was full of para- 
doxes } sir G. BarloW was a rn^st 


zealous supporter of the govern- 
ment in India, which that right 
hon. gent, approved; but he 
thought lit to remove him, lest 
the cuu it of directors, who dis- 
approved of that government,, 
might, on that account, hereafter 
dislike sir G. Bailow, although 
they had liitheito approved of all 
his acts. r i he statement of the 
accounts, by the noble lord, pre- 
sented a gloomy picture : he hoped, 
that by care and attention, on the 
part of our government, it might 
yet as-unne a more lively aspect. 

Lord Henry Petty replied to the 
observations of the honourable 
gentleman, who had not, he pre- 
sumed to say, read the act of l/§4 
with attention, or he would have 
seen that the interpretation which 
he and others attempted to put 
upon it was unfounded. For, in 
the same clause in which the power 
of recalling a governor was vested 
in the director,, it was also vested 
in his majesty and council ; but 
this seemed to have ^ been over- 
looked by the honourable mem- 
ber, who condemned the exercise 
of a power which was necessary 
to maintain the pre-eminence of 
the present state. That honoura- 
ble member would have a depen- 
dent state, governed without be ng 
subject to control, and yet Ins 
biain was unwilling to admit puia- 
doxes. It was asserted by the ho- 
nor! able member, that this power 
of recall was quite new and extra- 
ordinary ; and that it never had 
been exercised before, since 1/84; 
but it seemed to be forgotten, that 
vthe same power had been before 
exercised by the directors. Yet it 
excited no complaint. But when 
his majesty Ventured to use his un- 
doubted prerogative, some gentle- 
men appeared to be anxious to raise 
a clamour against it, and, truly, 

because 
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because ministers thought proper 
to appoint a man of their own 
choice. But was any think more 
natural than that the administration 
of the sovereign’s government 
should choose a governor for any 
of the dependencies in whom they 
c ui Id confide > Were they not, 
by the statute of 1/84, armed 
with that power ? and did not 
their duty call upon them -for the 
exen:i->e of it > They were as re- 
sponsible for the government of 
India, as for that of Ireland - y and 
it would be adjust to interfere with 
their appointment of aviceioy for 
the one, as with that of a governor 
for the other The governor, 
whose appointment had just taken 
place for India, would, he was 
persuaded, afford general satisfac- 
tion ; and this pet suasion rested 
upon the belief tint that noble lord 
would carry out with him to India, 
those principles of moderation, 
economy, and a strict adherence to 
treaties, which the house had 
heard so distinctly laid "down by his 
noble friend who opened the de- 
bate, and which formed the firm- 
est basis of every good govern- 
ment. Under the administration 
of such principles, the noble lord, 
no doubt, however lamentable the 
deficiency, at present, might be 5 
however much the hope*, of the 
country, excited by the promises 
of the noble lord on the opposite 
bench, (Castlereagh) had been 
disappointed j might still be able to 
restore the resources of India, and 
place its affairs on a regular, solid, 
and durable footing. 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, 
that the tendenc) of the revenues 
of India was to augment in the 
manner and proportion which he 
had described to the house, and 
that his predictions were falsified 
by events upon which it was im- 


possible for any man to calculate, 
namely, by wars which he had not 
in his contemplation when he made 
the statement, to which the noble 
lord, on the treasmy bench, refer- 
led. The noble lord vindicated the 
grounds upon which the late war in 
India was commenced, the manner 
in which it was conducted by mar- 
quis Wellesley, and also the terms 
upon which it was concluded by sir 
G. Barlow. The removal of this 
deserving ituliv idual from the go- 
vernment of India, the noble lord 
condemned m the most unqualified 
terms. Tint sir G. Hai low’s cha- 
racter was the subject of unr eisal 
praise, was quite notorious, but he 
could adduce a testimony to his 
merits, of the very highest order ; 
for he could state that it was the 
express wish of lord Cornwallis, 
before he went to India, that when 
he should have completed the 
object of his mission, sir G. Bar- 
low should be appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the government. 
What could be the object of 
ministers in discharging sir G. Bar- 
low, so soon after his appointment, 
he felt impossible, upon any ration- 
al ground, to estimate. As to 
the debt of the India company in 
India, his wish was, that it should 
travel home, and he was sure that 
their circumstances and credit he re 
would be quite sufficient soon to 
dischaige it. 

Mr. Ft anas * aftpr paying some 
compliments to the noble lord 
(Morpeth), for the fairness and 
perspicuity with „ which he had 
stated the result of (he several ac- 
counts now before the house, ad- 
dressed himself to the chniiman, 
to the following effect : — That he 
had intended to confine himself to 
a few observations on the accounts, 
to which the noble lord had 1 infer- 
red $ but that many extraneous 
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topics having been introduced into 
the debate, particularly by the no- 
ble lord who spoke last ( lord Cas- 
tlereaghl, he fbund himself oblig- 
ed to take notice of some of those 
topics. A great deal has been 
said, without any direct relation 
to the India budget, on the impio- 
priety of the revocation of sir G. 
Barlow. In the measure itself I 
have no concern, and, as I do not 
know the reasons on which it was 
adopted, I shall neither censure nor 
defend it. But I am sure tint the 
arguments which I have heard this 
night against it, are not all conclu- 
sive. Nothing can be more clear 
and explicit than the power vested 
in hi« majesty, by the act of 
to i evoke any appointment ot a 
gov erno^-geneial made by thecourt 
ot directors. The act was propo- 
sed and introduced by lord Melville. 
The power gives the right, and 
the exercise of the right is ti listed 
to the iiiscictnm of the king’s mi- 
ntsrers. Undoubtedly, it is not to 
be exercised capi tcionsiy, or upon 
ordinary occasions. It is reserved 
for paiticular cases and circumstan- 
ces, on the exigency of which the 
crown, by the advice of a respon- 
sible corn* .1, is to judge. Does 
the noble lord mean to contend 
that parliament has given a power, 
which it was intended should ne- 
ver be exercised ? But against 
whom or what can it be resorted 
to at any time? The answer is, 
against an act of the court of di- 
rectors. It can apply to nothing 
else. At the same time, I am 
reads' to admit, that a wanton or 
interested application of the power, 
though according to law, would 
be just as abusive and criminal 
as an assumption of it against law. 
When you admit the trust, you 
must prove the abuse of it. The 
sei vices of sir G. Barlow are ex- 


tolled, and the confidence which 
the court of directors repose in his 
attachment to the true interests 
of the India company, is particu- 
larly insisted on. They consider 
him as a servant of their awn in 
contradistinction to persons recom- 
mended by government. Tins is 
a new language, sir, cpnsideiing 
the quarter it comes from. I have 
heard him spoken of in very dif- 
ferent terms, by persons very 
high in the direction of the com- 
pany’s atTairsj and even with ex- 
pressions of indignation, at die uni- 
form support he gave to every 
measure of lord Wellesley, with- 
out exception ; and particularly 
for never attempting to check him 
in the exeicise of independent au- 
thority, not wari anted by law. 
Look at their own dispatches on 
this subject, published by them- 
selves. Sir G. Bailow is not men- 
tioned b\ name, but he is charg- 
ed by direct implication. The^ 
say, “ he is certainly guilty of a 
dereliction of his duty, and must 
inevitably incur the displeasure 
of the court of directors.” In ano- 
ther dispatch, they say that, “ by 
suffering measures not regularly 
and legally instituted, to be car- 
ried ipto execution, he became 
partner in the illegality.” They 
say that the council (that is, sir 
G. Barlow) “ had no right to 
abandon their part of the go- 
vernment.” On the justice of 
these censures I offer no opinion. 
The court of directors were his 
judges, and they have pronounced 
upon his conduct. But it seems, 
the readiness with which he adopt- 
ed the pacific system of loid Corn- 
wallis, and the expedition with 
which he has concluded a paci- 
fication with Holkar and Scindia, 
is a great merit, and intitles him 
to be continued in the govern- 
ment* 
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ment. — Holkar, very lately, was 
considered as a mere robber, and 
to be treated accordingly. — Me is 
now reinstated in Ins former ter- 
ritories, and Seindia has obtained 
possession of the country of our 
ally the rajah of Gohud, and of 
the royal fortress of Gwalior, with- 
out any right that I know of, to 
either of them. He might per- 
haps have claimed pualior under 
sir Arthur Wellesley’s treaty of 
December 1803. But, it his 
claim was good then, why was he 
kept out of the Foit till now ? I 
would have preserxed the peace 
with these people ; but, having 
twice made the war, I should 
have thought it the best policy 
not to have brought the Mahrattas 
back into Hindustan, much less to 
have given them such a stiong 
hold as Gwalior, in the centre of 
that country. A concession of 
that kind gives you no security 
for the continuance of peace ; es- 
pecially if it was made hastily 
and without sufficient deliberation. 
I do not mean to say that the 
terms of these treaties may not be 
justified by necessity j that is, by t he 
state of the finances of the Bengal 
government — If so, it is to be la- 
mented that sir G. Barlow’s situa- 
tion did not allow him time and 
means to measure his steps with 
less precipitation. The Mahiaita 
chiefs have very good in elhgence, 
and know as well as we do, whe- 
ther our concessions to them are 
voluntary or not. As to confi- 
dence in our justice or good faith, 
it is in vain to talk of it' My 
noble friend, who is now appoint- 
ed to the government of Bengal, 
will, I am sure, do every thing 
that can be done, consistently 
with prudence and safety, to sa- 
tisfy the princes of India, and 
to establish the peace of that coun- 
try on a solid foundation. I con- 


fide in his principles, and I think 
that every thing may be trusted to 
his sound discretion.-— -I come now, 
sir, to the accounts on the table, 
which propei ly belong to, and 
con titute the business of the day. 
The first thing to be observed, is, 
that the statements from India 
come no lower than the 30th April 
1804 ; consequently leave us very 
much in the dark about the ac» 
tual state of the finances there. 
We might, and ought to have had 
them to April 1805, at least. 
The Indian debt, as it stood above 
two years ago, was twenty -five 
millions sterling 5 and I think it 
may fairly be reckoned at thirty 
millions, more or less, at the pre- 
sent moment. The noble loid on 
the other side (lord Castiereagh) 
says he shall be happy to hear that 
this debt, or the greater part of 
it, is on its travels to England In 
that hope, I believe, his lordship 
is very likely to be gratified. 
Above seventeen millions and a 
half are payable in England, at 
the option of the holders of the 
securities. — How this demand, 
when it arrives, is to be received 
and provided for, is a question 
which I am not able to resolve, and 
therefore 1 shall leave it to his lord- 
ship to settle it, as well as he can, 
with the court directors. The 
company’s situation offers no pro- 
ability of their bemg able to meet 
such a demand, otherwise than by 
loans in England, or by extending 
their capital to an equal amount. 
Now, by an estmiate of pi oft t 
and loss on their sales heie, for the 
year ending in March 180/5, I see 
that their payments exceed their 
receipts by the sum of 418,540/. 
Here, then, is a deficiency <0 be 
made good, upon their ac ual do- 
mesticcharges, and if it be ac annual 
deftciencx , enlarging their capi- 
tal, without a proportionate exten- 
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sion of trade, is only running into 
a di bt which does not furnish the 
means even of paying its own 
interest. I have so often objected, 
in vain, to the form and construc- 
tion of the account of their stock 
per computation, that I shall not 
trouble the house with any farther 
remarks on that subject. In my 
mind, they only deceive themselves 
when they make out an apparent 
balance in their favour, by totally 
omitting then capital on one side, 
and by taking credit on the other 
for unproductive ai tides, which, 
I could easily shew, amount to 
some millions. — The evidence on 
the table, though it tails short by 
two years of the actual state of 
the company’s affairs, is sufficient 
to shew whether I have been 
right or wrong in the opinions 
which I have maintained on this 
subject, for many years past. r i he 
last Indian injustice that can be 
done me now, would be to con- 
found the piediction with the cause, 
and to charge me with the event, 
because I foretold it. On this 
night, my noble friend has stated 
the whole case fairly. I fe has 
told us the truth, and I have done 
nothing but tread in his steps, and 
follow his example. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley rose, and 
spoke, in substance, a* follows : — 
Before I proceed to consider the 
financial state of India, which is 
more properly the subiect for dis- 
cussion this night, I ^Mli advert 
to the political subjects \\h ; ch have 
been referred tp by other gentle- 
men. 

The honourable gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Francis) has asked, 
xvhat right Sindeah had to the for- 
tress ot Gwalior, and the temtory 
of Gohud, which have been ceded 
to him by the late treaty concluded 
by sir Gedft’ge Barlow ? The honour- 
able gentleman must recollect that. 


subsequently to the treaty of peace 
concluded by Mr. Hastings with 
Mahdajee Scindeah, (the prede- 
cessor of Dowlut Rao Scindeah,) 
that chieftain attacked the Ranah 
of Gohud, and deprived him of 
all his territories. The family of 
Scindeah bad lemained in posses- 
sion of those territories, and of the 
foi tress of Gwalior, from that 
time, until the war which com- 
menced in 1303 ; when the Unt 
of Gwalior was taken, and the 
country of Gohud tell into the 
possession of one of the detach- 
ments under the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, lord Lake. 

Under the ninth article of the 
treaty of peace which 1 was the 
instiumcnt of concluding with 
Dowlut Rao Scindeah, at the end 
of the year 1S03, the territory of 
Gohud, and the fortress of 
Gwalior, were to remain in the 
possession, and at the disposal of 
the British government. 'lliis 
will be obvious to any man w ho 
reads that article, or the confe- 
rences in the negotiations of the 
treaty, which are published $ and 
indeed the opeiation of the ninth 
at tide upon this territory, was ac- 
knowledged bv Scindeah’s mini- 
ters. T lie Governor - genei a), 
lord Wellesley, however, having 
adverted to the situation in which 
Scindeah was placed bv the treaty 
of peace in relation to other 
powers in India, and particularly 
in relation to his rival, Holkar, Jnid 
deemed it proper to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of resto- 
ring to Scindeah the territory of 
Gohud and the fort of Gwabor. 
I w as of opinion, that Gohud and 
Gwabor ought to he restored to 
that chief ; and I believe that the 
instructions to the Resident with 
Scindeah upon this subject, have 
been laid before the House of 
Commons. The 
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The reason for which the ces- 
sion was not made until the con- 
clusion of the late treaty by sir 
George Barlow, is referable to 
the sate of Scindeah’s councils 
from the middle of the year 1 804, 
until a late period in 1805. 

The cession was a ; natter of fa - 
vour from the British government 
to Scmdeah, and was to be so 
consideied. The committee will 
observe, that it is so considered by 
sir George Barlow. But Scin- 
deah’s councils were so badly com- 
posed, and their conduct was so 
suspicious, from the period before 
mentioned, that no concession 
could be made to Scmdeah, with- 
out incurring the risk of having it 
attributed to motives, winch never 
ought to influence the conduct of 
the British government in India. 
For this reason the cession was not 
made by lord Wellesley. 

The honourable Gentleman 
seems to think the fortress of Gwa- 
lior important, as a defence of the 
company’s territories in that quar- 
ter. The fortress of Gwalior 
would defend and cover nothing, 
excepting itself: the company’s 
territories aie not to be defended 
by fortresses, but my armies in 
the field. Fortresses are useful as 
points of support, and as maga- 
zines to these armies ; and in this 
point of view Gwalior would be 
useful, if the object of the com- 
pany was, or was likely to be, the 
invasion of Scindeah’s territories 
in Mai wall. But it is of no use 
with a view to the defence of the 
company’s territories, unless gar- 
risoned by a large body of tioops, 
which body of troops would be 
more profitably employed in the 
held. 

Upon the whole, the committee 
will obse^gge, that I consider Sir 
George Barlow’s treaty with Scin- 


deah to have been consistent with 
the spirit of that which I was the 
instrument of concluding at the 
close of the year 1 803 ; and that 
the late Governor - general, lord 
Wellesley, intended to have car- 
ried into execution that part of its 
stipulation which refers to Gwalior 
and Gohud. 

Upon a former night I explained 
to the house, that I did not con- 
sider it to be a treaty of peace, as, 
in point of fact, ive had never been 
at war with Scindeah since 1B03. 
It is a treaty to amend and explain 
some articles of the former treaty 
of peace ; and I conceive that 
every article of it deserves appro- 
bation. 

In respect to the treaty with 
Holkar, I do not conceive that 
there can be any objection to it. 
The honourable gentleman, (Mr. 
Francis) has asked, whether sir 
George Barlow was not obliged 
to conclude that treaty by the fi- 
nancial distresses of the govern- 
ment. Approving, generally, of 
the treaty, and not knowing the 
instructions from home, under 
which sir George Barlow acted, 
I do not conceive it necessary to 
look for the cause of his conclud- 
ing tliat treaty, in any necessity 
arising from the state of the fi- 
nances. The honourable gentle- 
man knows well, that when war 
has been earned on for three years 
in India, it is not very easy to 
procure money on loan ; and I 
certainly do not mean to extenuate 
the financial difficulties and dis- 
tresses which existed in the year 
1805, as represented by the noble 
lord, (lord Morpeth) and by the 
papers on the table. These dif- 
ficulties certainly existed ; but in 
possession of such a revenue as 
is enjoyed by the British govern- 
ment in India, at the present mo- 
ment, 
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ment, and in command of such 
large resounes, I do not conceive 
that any temporary embarrass- 
ment, or difficulties of a pecuniary 
nature, could exi4 to such a de- 
gree, as to induce sir George Bar- 
low to conclude a tieaty of which 
he himself did not approve, and 
of which he should not think that 
his superiors in England would 
approve. 

I have already said, that I was 
not disposed 10 m pute die finan- 
cial statements nude by the noble 
lord, (Morpeth) as exhibited in 
the papers upon the table ; but it 
must be lecolkcted, that these 
statements refer to a period of most 
extensive iruo/are, which was car- 
ried on in nil parts of India at the 
same time, and for which the pre- * 
pa rat 'on-* and exei lions made were 
on a scale suptrmr *o any ever 
rn ide upon m y I r nor occasion. 
Thcie was not an officer m com- 
mand of any det a Imient, who 
could prove, to the satisfaction 
of government, that any addition 
to the means aheady in his power 
would increase Ins capability of 
pet forming service, who did not 
immediately receive orders to make 
the increase which lie required ; 
and it wiil be found, fhat the ser- 
v ice performed was proportionate 
to the expense incurred. With 
this recollection in our minds, 
it will not appear that a surplus 
charge, amounting, upon an aver- 
age, to about two millions ster- 
ling, is very large for such a pe- 
riod, and for such exertions. 

The subjects which require ex- 
planation in the state of the fi- 
nances of India, are — the defici- 
ency of the revenues, in com- 
parison with the charges (includ- 
ing the interest of the debts,) — 
and the great magnitude of the 
debts. My wish ia, to shew, first. 


the real situation in which the 
financ es of India will be in time 
of peace *, second, the real s'ate 
of the Indian debt in Ap n 05, 
(at the cl(we of loid Wi lle-i* 
government) ard in \prh lbuo; 
and, thirdly, to compare the debt 
with the assets, and shew in ufiat 
manner it has been incurred. 

Ir appears by the account. No. 
2, presented on the 3d of June, 
1 800, page 94, that the tevenues 
of India, to 1 the year 1805-6 were 
estimated at - A 14,279,533 

Tile charges at - 14,645,844 

The interest of the 

debt at - - 1,823,040 


The commercial 
charges not ad- 
ded to the in- 
voices, at 

199,806 

The supplies to 

P nice ot Wales's 
inland, Bent oolen, 
and M Helena 

266,800 

Mak mg a total of 
charge of 

16,935,490 

Ana h aving a de- 
ih lency to be 
provided for by 
loan, of 

2,655,957 


It must be observed, however, 
of rids estimate, fist, that the 
revenue* are not stated to be so 
high as they really are *, and, second- 
ly , that the charges aie for a period 
of tear, in which it must be ac- 
knowledged, that they would be 
higher than in a period of peace. 
If this be the fact, it cannot be 
supposed to be a v ery unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, that the chat ges 
of a great empire, such as the 
British empire in India undoubt- 
edly is, should exceed the reve- 
nues and resources by two millions 
seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in one year, itv# period of 
very extensive warfare This will 

be 
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be observed more forcibly, if the 
financial state of Great Britain, 
or of anv other country in Europe, 
is adverted to. 

But the duration of war ought 
not to be calculated upon ; intel- 
ligent of peace has already been 
received, and the finances in India 
must be viewed in reference to the 
state of atfahs which must exist in 
consequence of the restoration of 
tianquilhty . 

In endeavouring to form an 
opinion of the financial state of 
India, in a period of peace, it is 
necessary to ascertain what will be 
the revenues in peace, and what 
the charges. 

In the year 1802-3, the com- 
pany were in possession of all the 
territories which they possess at 
present, excepting the territoiies 
acquired by the treaties with the 
Guickwar, and by the treaties 
of Bassien, and of peace concluded 
with the Mahrattas, in December, 
1803. The produce of that year 
will form the fairest datum from 
which an estimate may be formed 
of the probable future resources. 
An average of any number of years 
cannot be taken ; because, in 1801, 
the provinces in Oude were not in 
the company’s possession ; because. 


in 1803-4, there existed a drought 
in ail parts of India, which affected 
particularly the produce and reve- 
nues ot the ceded pvov'nces in 
Oude, and in some degree those of 
the provinces ceded by the Nizam 
on the Tuombudra and Kistna ri- 
vers, and those in the Carnatic; — 
and, because in 1804-5, the te ve- 
nues of the ceded piovmces m 
Oude must have been a Bee led bjr 
the incursion ot Holhar’s arnuos. 

The amount of the icvenues in 
1802-3 will afford an estimate of 
what they will be in futuie in time 
of peace; although there is leason 
to believe, that they will conside- 
rably exceed that amount. 

The revenues in In- 
dia in the )ear 
1802-3, as ap- 
pears by the ac- 
counts before par- 
liament, were - £13,464,537 

To this sum, in forming an 
estimate of the future probable 
resource of the government in 
India, must be added the new 
subsidies, and the revenues of the 
territories gained by the company 
since the year 1802-3, of which 
I will read an estimate : 


ESTIMATE 
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ESTIMATE of the late ACQUISITIONS in 
Taking the REVENUES 


REVINUfi? 

Grcb> Re- j 
venue. 

INT THE DOAB. 

TCtawa 

13,91,818 

0,30,084 

JFurruckabad 

Seharunpore 

3/12,351 

5,09,015 

5,50/273 

Ditto under Morathbad 

Ditto uuuci liie Resident at Delhi. . 

Deduct Tasseeldary, and other*} 
Alio wai ices , Pen si o n s , M< >f usm 1 f 
Charge s,--aiKl Balam 11 icco- , 
vernlde, estimated altogether at % 
of) pm* ( 'ent J 

35,13,641 

7 , 02,708 

Sumroo Begum’s Jagheer 


\V 1 ST Or THE JUMNA. 

Agra ,exrlusi\ e of the IVrgunnahs's 
Dholepoie,&c at fii st lescrved ( 
to Scindeah, and now ceded to | 

the Company J 

Districts settled by the Resident ) 

at Delhi J 

Syrr of Delhi, See 

10,64,255 

4,25,594 

1 ,83 , (,89 
4,25,000 

Dim nets unsettled, suppose 


Deduct 20 per Cent, as above. . . . 

20,98,538 

4,10,707 

Tn Hindustan, Rupees of sorts 
( Uj r i At k 

13,51,405 

2,/0/281 

10 , 00,000 

2 , 00,000 

Drdiu t 20 per Cent, as above. . . . 

A root Rupees. . . . 
Broac h . 

Deduct 20 per Cent, as above. . . . 

Estimated equal to Sonat Rupee* 

Total of Revenue of Rupees of sort* 
Ditto in Sonat Rupee: 

5 

■5 

■> 


In iSonat 
Rupees. 


28,10,833 

1 0 , 00 , 000 ] 


16,78,831 


54,89,664| 

10,80,124 

8 , 00,000 


73,70,788 


52,70,07® 

10 , 37,879 

8 , 00,000 


Sicca Rupees. 
Or, Pounds Sterling. 


71,07,955 

66,81,478 

8,35,184 
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INDIA from CONQUEST and SUBSIDY, 
at the lowest Scale fiossi/le. 


SUBSIDIES. 


Gross Re-' Net Reve- In Son. if 

venue. | mic ; Rupees 


FROM THE GUICKWAR. 

Free Gift 

Subsidy 

Syer Revenue in the Attaveesv. 
m Guzerat 


FROM THE FRISK V/AH. 


Bundlecund Gioss Revenue 

Deduct 20 per cent, as 

above 3,14,595 

Stipend to Shumsheer 

Bahadur 4,00,000 

1 5,72,974 

7,14,595 

In Rupees of sorts, 

8,58,379 

(3,50,300 

1,72,300 

1,10,000 

8,000 

In Sonant Rupees, 

Subsidy in the Attaveesy. 

Ditto in Guzerat 

Syer Revenue in the Attaveesy 

Ditto Guzerat 

In Rupees supposed equal to Sonats 


ADDITIONAL SUBSIDY. 

From the Rajah ot Travencore. . 


Total Subsidies Sonat Rupees. 


• ‘2,00,300: 
(30,000 h,Q/ ,2/ :Yi 
(30,000, 1,20,001)* 


10,2 


8,24,047) 

i 

i 


<J, 40,000 1 “,64,04," 


3,48,000 
*3 1,35,322 


Or Sicca Rupees 29,47,203 

Or, Pounds Sterling 368,400 


Total Revenue, Pounds Sterling. ... 1 ,203,584 


ABSTRACT. 


AcainsiTiovs. 

In Revenue 

In Subsidies 


Sonat Ru- 

Sicca Ru- 

Pounds 

pees, 

pees, 

Sterling. 

71,07,955 

66,81,478 

835084 4 

3 1,35,322 

92, 4 ,7 293 j 

368*400 / 

i 


Total. 

£. St«4mg 

1,203,584 
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This will make the future reve- 
nue of British India amount to 
14,008,1 \ gi 

In tlie commencement of the year 
1802-3, a revision was made of 
all the establishments under the 
governments of India, with re- 
ference to a state of peace. 

It does not appear, however, 
that the establishments of Euro- 
pean troops in pal titular, were 
reduced to a lower scale than that 
on which they ought to be left at 
all times, and on which they exist 
at present Neither does it appear 
to he necessary to increase the 
number of European troops, be- 
yond the number which were in 
India in the year J 802 3, in con- 
sequence of the additional territory 
acquired since that year 

The native military establish- 
ments were lixed upon a scale, in 
the year 1802-3, calculated for 
the existence of peace in India , 
and the continuance of the war 
in Europe, under the circumstance 
in which the enemy stands in 
respect to his marine, does not 
appear to render necessary any 
addition to these establishments. 

The actual charges of the year 
1802-3, wete higher than the 
amount at which they were esti- 
mated and fixed, with a view to 
peace. In October, 1802, Holkar 
gained the victory at Poonah over 
the troops of the Peishwah, and 
Scindcah, in consequence of which 
the go\ernment of Fort St. George 
immediately thought it necessary 
to assemble the troops, acting 
under that presidency, which af- 
terwards marched to Poonah early 
in 1803. The army, at Bombay, 
was likewise placed on the war 
establishment $ part of it in the 


field ; and both armies were con- 
siderably augmented. 

My noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh) has calculated the extra - 
oidinary expenses, in the last six 
months of 1802-3, at 500.000/. 
above the charges of the peace 
establishment ; and in fotming an 
estimate of the future charges of 
India, in a period of peace, upon 
the actual chaiges of the year 
1802-3, it is proper to stuke off 
500,000/. of that amount. With 
this sum substi acted from them, 
the actual charges of the year 
1802-3, together with those ren- 
dered necessary on account of the 
treaties of peace and subsidy, and 
by the acquisitions gained since 
that period; may be deemed fair 
data, on which an estimate may 
be formed of the probable future 
charges of British India in time 
of peace. 

The actual civil 


charges in 1802-3 
were 

£4,599,372 

The actual military 
charges were 
From which sub- 

- 6,360,614 

tract 

500,000 

Remains - 

- 5,860,614 

Supplies for Ben- 
coolen, &c. - 

Making a total of 
charge in 1802-3 

- * 196,848 

-£10,656,834 


To this must be added the ad- 
ditional civil chaiges to be incurred 
in consequence of the late acqui- 
sitions, of which I shall also read 
an estimate. 


* These charges are greater by 19,6621. than those stated by lord Castlereagh, 
in his speech of the 19th of Julv. 1804. 
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ESTIMATE of the Annua ! Inc? eased Civil and Military Chaises 
incurred in India since the Year 1802-3. 

PENSIONS AND JAGHEERS. 


Rups. of Sorts Sonant Rup«. 


Scindenh and his Family 7,00,000 

Royal Family at Delhi, including the expense 1 

/* * i f 1 / )UUiv)UU 

or n regular cor p*> J 

Begum ^umroo 10,00,000 


Total in Rupees of Sorts 34,00,000 or 32,64 ,*>00 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS . 


Salary and establishments of seven judges and 


magistrates / 

Ditto ot six collectors 2,23,200 

Residency at Delhi I,t4 ,000 

Civil charges, at Bombay 40,800 

8 , 00,000 

Total of civil charges, &cc. in St. Rs 40,64,000 

Ditto in Sicca Rupees 33 , 20, 160 


Total of Ditto in Pounds Sterling 4; 7 £20 

— 


MILITARY CHARGES. 

In Bengal. 


Two regiments of Native Cavalry, at 20,000 > 

Rupees per month } 

Seven Ditto of Native Infantry, at 30,0 00 4 

each per month / 

Horse artillery 

Extra cattle to the Increase 

OfF-reckonings 

Wear and tear of two tegiments of ca- 1 

valry / 

Military stores, contingencies, buildings, l 

&c. not fixed in the amount. . . J 

Per month 

Per ann 


40.000 

210,000 

2,000 

10.000 

17.000 

5.000 
25,000 

3,09,000 

37,08,000 


kdd Military Charges in 1802-3 


1 , 81 , 01,021 


„ . 2lo,)o bci 

estimate of 1 306-7 2/2 5 .00 o* * > 

£ * ce * s , 0/OOA7J 
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Rups. of Sorts. 


Fort St. George. 

One regiment of native cavalry, including 

off-reckonings 

Four regiments of native infantry, at 

29,000 each 

Off reckonings 

Military stores, and other charges 

Wear and tear of horses for one regt. 


22,100 

116,000 

6,400 

1.5,000 

2,500 


Sont. Rupt. 


Per month 1,62,000 

Per ann . 19,44,000 


Bombay. 

One regiment of infantry 29,000 

Offreckonings, &c 1,600 


Per month 30,600 

Per ann 

Total increase of the military charges, 

in Sonant rupees J 

Ditto, in Sicca mpees 


3,67,200 

60 , 19,200 

56,40,000 


Ditto, in pounds sterling. 


/.705,000 


ABSTRACT. 



Sonant 

Rupees. 

Sicca 

Rupees. 

Pounds 

Sterling. 

Total 

£. Sterling. 

Civil charges, 1 
pensions. See. J 

40,64,000 

38,20,160 

477,520 -n 


Military ditto 

60 , 19,200 

56,40,000 

705,000 J 

1,182,520 


The 
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The increase of the military 
establishment, required in India, 
and which I have now estimated 
beyond those of 1802-3, are two 
regiments of native cavalry, and 
seven regiments of native infantry, 
in Bengal, owe regiment of native 
eavahv, and font icgiments of 
name infantiy on the establish- 
ment of Fotr St George ; and 
one regiment ot native infantry on 
the establishment of Bombay. 

In the general distribution of 
the armies in India, which was 
made subsequently to the treaties 
ot peace, concluded at the end 
of the year 1803, it was settled, 
that the army of Bengal should 
supply t lie troops required for the 
subsidiary force to serve with Scm- 
deah, (being six battalions) and 
the subsidiary force to serve with 
the Ranah of Gohud, (being three 
battalions) as well as tionps for the 
company’s territories under the 
presidency of Bengal, including 
the acquisitions in Bundlecund, 
those made fiom Scindeah in the 
Doab and in Hindustan, and the 
prov ince of Cuttack. 

By the same distribution, the 
government of Fort St. George 
was to supply, a*> it had formerly 
done, the troops to serve with the 
Ni 2 am ; and all those tequired for 
the southern parts of the Penin- 
sula, including the l gari isons and 
provinces on the coast of Malabar, 
(with the exception of Goa) and 
one regiment of cavalry for the 
Peishwah ; — and the government 
of Bombay was to supply bat- 
talions for the subsidiary force to 
serve with the Peishvab, three 
battalions to serve with Guickwar, 
a garrison for Bombay, a garrison 
for Goa, and troops to occupy the 
territories ceded by the Peishwah 
and the Guickwar in Guzerat, and 
in the neighbourhood of Surat. 

Vol. 8. JR 


The establishments in the year 
1802-3 having been formed on 
the lowest scale, compatible w ith 
tranquillity and security, and with 
a view to external peace, it stands 
to reason, that they could not 
supply the additional troops re- 
quned from them, without some 
additions. The establishment of 
Bengal lequired an addition ot' six 
battalions to serve with Scindeah, 
and three to serve with the Ranah 
of Gohud. The smallest number 
that could be required for the pro- 
tection to be given to the < it les of 
Delhi and Agra, to the persons of 
the king, and to the territories in 
the Doab, in Hindustan, and in 
Cuttack, is tiro regiments of native 
cavalry, and Jive battalions of 
native infantry , which numbers 
complete the augmentation (viz 
fourteen battalions) made to the 
Bengal army since 1802-3, 

By the late auangements made 
in India with Scindeah, it appears 
that the subsidiary troops for that 
chieftain, and for the Ranah of 
Gohud, wall not be required for 
those services ; and if it had lent 
intended to make a more favourable 
statement tf the finances in India, 
than their situation wan ants, it 
would have been possible to strike 
off from the estimate of increased 
military charges, (amounting, as 
I have already shewn, to upwards 
of (Jo lacks of Rupees,) the ex- 
pense of four regiments of native 
infantiy, at least . but it is ap- 
prehended, that the service of a 
poition of these troops will be 
required in Bundlecund for some 
time ; and, at all events, that the 
number of two regiments of native 
cavalry, and five battalions of 
native infantry, is scarcely sufH-* 
cient to pel form the additional 
services which wbll be requtied 
from the Bengal arm y, in con- 

sequence 
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sequence of the additions made to 
the territones under the Bengal 
government, by the treaties of 
peace concluded at the end of the 
) ear 1803. 

In consequence of the distri- 
bution made in the year 1804, the 
duties of the provinces, on the 
coast of Malabar, which, in 
1802-3, had been performed by 
the army of Bombay, fell to the 
lot of the army of Fort St. 
George. These duties had always 
required eight battalions ; and 
when, in consequence of the 
distribution which I have already 
noticed, it had become necessary 
to lemove the Bombay ttoops from 
those provinces to the Noithward, 
an augmentation of the army of 
Fort St. George, to the amount of 
jour regiments, became necessary. 
The regiment of cavalry to be 
supplied to the Peishwah, also 
requited that a regiment should be 
added to die establishment of Fort 
St. George. 

The duties which fell upon the 
Bombay at my by the distribution 
of 1804, required for the sub- 
sidiary foice with the Peishwah six 
battalions, for the subsidiary force 
with die Guickwar tlnee batta- 
lions, and garrisons for Bombay, 
Goa, Broach, Surat, and troops 
to occupy the territories of Guzerat 
and in the neighbourhood of Surat, 
ceded by the Peishwash, and the 
Guickwar, and conqueied from 
Scmdeah ; the detailed number 
for each of which sen ices, it is 
not necessary to mention. 

It will be observed from this 
statement, that the additional sei- 
vices required from the armies of 
Fort St. George and Bombay, in 
tlie year 1804, and at the present 
moment, beyond those required 
in the year 1802-3, exclusive of 
ik# garrison for Goa, a A one 


regiment of cavalry, and six 
battalions for the Peishwah, 
three battalions for the Guickwar, 
and troops for the conquered and 
ceded territories in Guzerat. Ac- 
cordingly, the addition made to 
the military establishments, the 
expenses of which aie included in 
the estimate 'of 60 lacks, are one 
regiment of cavalry, and four re- 
giments of native infantry, for 
Fort St. George, and one regiment 
for Bombay ; making in the whole 
ten battalions. 

No reductions of these establish- 
ments can, in my judgment, be 
made with safety. 

The total of charges, therefore, 
for a future peace establishment, 
including the charge of 1802-3, 
and .adding the civil and military 
charges occasioned by treaties of 
subsidy, and by the consequence* 
of the Mahratta war, will stand 
thus : 

Charges of 1802-3 - £10,656,834 
Additional civil 
charges, rendered 
necessary by trea- 
ties of subsidy, 
peace, &c. - - - 4/7^520 

Additional military 

charges - / 05, 000 

Total future charges - 11,839,354 
The revenues, as 
before stated,wili 
be - - - 14,668,119 

Leaving a surplus \ 
revenue of - J 

From this sum must be deducted 
the interest of the debt, as stated 
in the account. No. 2, page 93 , 
1,823,040, to which sum must be 
added the interest on the sum to 
be borrowed to supply the de- 
ficiency in the year 1805-6, viz. 
2 , 655 , 957 /. being, at JO percent. 
250,595/. making the total interest 
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of the debt, in 1806, 2,088,635/. 
and the actual suiplus, after pro- 
viding for every demand, will be 
7*10,130/. In calculating this 
surplus, no credit is taken tor any 
augmentation of revenue beyond 
1 802-3 ; although u is certain 
that some blanches, such as ,4a It 
and opium, must be, and have 
been already augmented ; the reve- 
nues of the province* g lined by the 
peace, will also produce nioie 
than they have been estimated at. 

The actual debt in India, in 
Aprd, 1 805 i was, according to 
the account No. 1 , page go, 
28,1 97,498/ including arrears of 
establishments, debts not beating 
interest, and demands upon the 
company of every description. 

To this debt must be added the 
deficiency of lesource, as stated iri 
page 93, for the year 1805-6, 
being 2,650,957/. and the total 
gross debt, on the 30th of April, 
1806, will he 30,873,455/. 
From this sum ought to be sub- 
stracted 3,15 1, 06l/. (being the 
amount in possession of the com* 
nn- 'lionets for the redemption of 
the debt, on the 30th of April, 
1805) and the balance will give 
27,7‘32,39 1/. for the net debt of 
India, on the 30th April, 1806; 
of which sum, the amount, bear- 
ing interest, appears to be 
24,250,824/. 

When this debt, however large, 
is compared with the assets in 
India, and with the value of the 
forts, houses, warehouses, &c. in 
India, (valued in No. 23, page 
78, at 9,994,208/. all necessary 
for carrying on government, which 
have cost money, and would cost 
money to the company’s successors. 


whoever they might be, supposing 
the transfer of territory ever to 
take place) and when to these sums 
are added the amount of the com- 
pany’s claims upon government tor 
money expended in India, on ac- 
count of the public, it may fairly 
be stated, that the actual valud 
of the propet ty of the East India 
company in India, exceeds thti 
amount of their debts. 

I am aware of an error in this 
statement, as in this view of the 
debts and assets, the amount in 
the possession of the commissioner* 
of the sinking fund ought to be 
subtracted fiom the amount of the 
quick stock, on the 30th of April, 
1804. But theie is an error also 
in the assets. The quick stock ia 
estimated only to April, 1804, and 
is stated in page 72, to amount to 
17,252,399/. But in the calcula- 
tion of these assets, there is an 
omission of 12,48,600 pagodas in 
the cash at Fort St. George. It 
appears by the paper. No. H), page 
63, that the balance remaining in 
the different departments at Fort 
St. George, on the 30th of April, 
1804, was 57,19,605 pagodas; 
whereas credit is given in the ac- 
count of the assets to the same 
period, for only 44,71 >005 pago- 
das. The difference between these 
sums ought to be credited to the 
assets in April, 1804, viz* 
12,48,600, or 500,000/.* 

The additional sum in the hand* 
of the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, on the 30th April, 1805, 
ought likewise to be added to th* 
assets calculated to that period. 
The sum stated in page 48 to be in 
the hands of the commissioners for 
the reduction of the debt on Apiii, 


30, 

* There is also a small sum of money omitted in th* cash at Bombay^ bat thh is 
not taken into the account. 

J R2 
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30, 1804, is - Ct. Rs. 2,80,00,563 
On April 30, 1 805, 

it is - - Ct. Rs. 3,15,10,648 
DiiFeience to be 
added to the assets 
calculated up to 
Aprd, 1805 - - 35,10,085 

In estimating the assets to April, 
1 806, it is proper to add to them 
the -aim which will be in the hands 
of the commissioners ot the sink- 
ing fund in April, 1806, viz. 
Interest upon the sum 
of 3,15,10648 cur- 
rent i upces, for one 
year, trom April, 

1805, to April, 

1 806, at eight per 

cent, is about - 25,00,000 

To the assets then, as 
they stood in April, 

1801, viz. - - /. l/,252,399 

Must be added the 
sum at Madras, 
omitted - 600,000 

The additional sum 
stated to be in the 
hands of the com- 
missioners of the 
sinking fund, in 
April, 1805 - - 351,008 

The interest upon 
3 1 ,5 1 0,648 rupees, 
or /. 3, 15 1,064, for 
one year to April, 

1806 - 250,000 

And the total of the 
assets in April, 

1806, will be - - 18,353,407 

This view of the debt and assets 
of ditferent descriptions, however, 
is taken only as a general one, and 
not by any means to be relied upon. 
Measures undoubtedly ought to be 
taken to reduce the amount of the 
debt 5 but if, from circumstances. 


those means should be impracti- 
cable, this general statement will 
serve to shew, that in case ot the 
transfer of teriitory, upon the con- 
clusion of the charter, there i3 
value in India to the amount of the 
debt. 

Rut it may be contended, that 
this statement is no justification of 
the amount of the debt, which, 
from 1 793, when it was 
7,362,190/. has increased to be, 
in April, 1S06, 27,722,391/. of 
which sum 16,699,745/ have been 
incurred since 1798, under the 
administration of the late Go- 
vernor General, Maiquis Welles- 
ley. 

In ordei to understand the mode 
in which this debt has been in- 
curred, it is necessary to advert to 
the state of the company’s affairs in 
the year 1798. 

The revenues at that 

time were - - l. 8,059,880 

The charges, including 
the supplies to Ben- 
coolen, &c. - - 765,65 4 

The interest of the 

debt was - - - /. 603,926 

Leaving a deficiency 
of resource or a 
surplus net charge, 

of 194,700 

The debt in 1798 

was - - - - 11,039,645 

The assets in India 

were - - - - 9,922,903 

This state of the resources in 
India had been occasioned by a 
laudable desire to increase the 
investment as much as was pos- 
sible, which will be seen by a 
review of what had passed be- 
tween the years 1793 and 1798. 

In April, 1793, the 
revenues of India 
were - - /. 8,294,399 

The charges, includ- 
ing Bencoolen, &c. 


were 
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were - - - - 6,155,968 to send home investment at the 


The interest of the 

debt was - - - 526,20.5 

The debt was - - 7>362J<)0 

The assets were - - 8,834,588 

The surplus revenue, 
after providing for 
all charges, exclu- 
sive of receipts for 
sales, &c\ was - 1,612,226 

In the course of the five years 
between 1/93 and 1798, the fol- 
lowing events occurred to inciease 
the charges in India : there was 
war in Europe j an expedition 
was fitted out against Mauritius 3 
and another against Manilla 3 Pon- 
dicherry and Cochin were taken 3 
and maritime expeditions were 
sent against Ceylon, Malacca, and 
the eastern islands. 

It was necessary to keep up large 
establishments in the conquests 
made ; and salaries were paid to 
the civil and military servants of 
our enemies who became our pri- 
soners. 

During the same period of time, 
the company’s military establish- 
ments in India weie new-modelled, 
and this occasioned an increase of 
expense. The civil and juthei d 
establishments in Bengal were 
fixed on the just scale, on which 
they exist at this day 3 which at 
that time occasioned an met ease of 
annual expense to a very conside- 
rable amount. Accoidingly, it 
appears, that the actual 1 bulges 
of the civil and military establish- 
ments in 1 798, exceeded the actual 
charges of the civil and military 
establishment in the year 1798, 
in the amount of 1,372,209/. and 
the supplies to Bencooien, &c of 
1798, exceeded those of l/9'3 tn 
the amount of 10 ',477^- But 
the efficient cause of the state in 
which the finances were found, in 
the year 1798, was the continuance 


high rate at which it had been 
fixed in the year 1793, notwith- 
standing that the charges of India 
had necessai »iy increased, and the 
revenues had decreased to the 
amount of 284,5 It)/. 

By reference to the accounts, 
it will be found » that in the five 
years between 1793 an i 1798, the 
cost and charges of mvesimentssent 
home to Em ope weie 9, 892, 7<)4/. 
Supplies to China - 339,444 

Amount advanced in 
India to the king’s 
and company’s ships 
dining the same 
period, was - - 551,952 

Making a total dis- 
bursed on account 
of London, of - /. 10,784,190 
The amount of sup- 
plies icceived from 
Europe, in the same 
period, for bills 
drawn, stoics, mei- 
chandize, export 
sales, and bullion, 
was - - - /. 3,7T1 ,425 

Leaving a balance of 7 ,039,765 
against London 

It appear, by what is above 
stated, that the charges in India, 
between 1 798 and 1 7< tS, had in- 
creased c >nsidciabl) , but theie 
was upon tiie* five ) eai * a sui plus 
of receipt of rev< one beyond the 
chmges, amounting to 4,lM,55q/. 
which being dedicated Item 9*0 
baltuce b'dotc stated, <tyaut*l Lon- 
don, leaves the sum of /, 2 ,s ;8/2o6, 
which must hue been hollowed in 
India at high interest, for the tnu- 
chase of investment. 

It will be found, that the debt 
inclined in the live ve.it s, from 
179 3 to : 798 , vva*. J ,005,455/. 
The increase of the 
as -els in those live 
y cats was - - l,0fv>,3t)5 

Th<i3 
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Those in 1 703 being 8,834,538 

T%)se in 1798 being 9,922,903 

And the actual in- 
crease of the debt 
in comparison with 
the assets* was - /. 2,557,090 


In a minute, which lord Wel- 
lesley recorded in June, 1798* he 
reviewed the stale of the finances 
in India, and pointed out the real 
cause of the increase of debt, in 
the following words : 

“ From that paper it appears, 
that, flowing for a supply in the 
course of the year 1 798-9 to Fort 
St. George, of 75,00,000 Sicca 
rupees, or 937,500/. and to Bom- 
bay of 25,00,000, or 312,500/. 
the deficiency for which provision 
mu'it be made, in order to meet 
the expected demands at the three 
piesidencies respectively, will be 
in - - * Bengal,'. . 1,28,68,360 

Madras,. . 43,45,351 
Bombay,. . 41,67,61 1 
The total deficiency therefore at the 
ptesidencies together, will amount 
to Sicca rupees 2,13,81,32 1, or 
2,672,655/. 

4 * The immediate causes of the 
estimated deficiency, will appear 
obvious from the annexed ac- 
counts. 

gt By account (No. 2) the sums 
appropriated in India to the pur- 
poses of investments and commer- 
cial charges, in the years 1 79^-7 and 
1797-8, amounted to 4,96,15,165 
current rupees 3 having been, in 
379^-7, - - - 2,30,70,125 

and }n 1 797-8 - 2,65,45,040 

and exceeding the amount of bills 
drawn upon the court of directors 
from India, within the same period, 
by the sum of 3,83,39,263 current 
rupees 3 the bills drawn on the 
court of directors having been, 
in 1796 -^ - - - 79 >* 8,699 

and in 1797-S - - 32,87,203 


And by account (No. 3) it appears,' 
that the proposed investment, for 
1 798, from all our India posses- 
sions, including the supply pro- 
mised to Canton, amounts to 
2,40,88,000 cunent rupees. 

c€ But the accounts Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, shew, that the total sum 
applicable to the purchase of imest- 
ment from the revenues in India, 
and produce of sales of imports, from 
Europe, was, in 1796-7* 81,43,858 
in 1797-8 - - - 96,44,550 

and is estimated to be, 

in 1798-9, - - 78,20,133 

“ This annual demand for the 
purpose of investment, upon a 
Scale so far exceeding the annual 
means of t lie three presidencies, 
is the principal cause of the present 
deficiency. 

“ The comparative view which 
I have taken of our expenses and 
receipts, in examining the causes of 
our actual distress, sufficiently 
proves, that many of those causes 
are of an absolute permanent na- 
ture, and that most of them must 
be expected to continue for a con- 
siderable time) that the investment, 
at once the most powerful cause of 
our temporary distress, the main 
spring of the industry and opulence 
of the people committed to our 
charge, and the active principle of 
the commercial interests of the 
Company, is more likely to be in- 
creased than to be diminished in any 
future year 3 and, ‘ consequently, 
that the embarrassments of our fi- 
nances must be progressive , if some 
means be not devised for aiding the 
resources of this presidency, which 
must now be considered as the ge- 
neral treasury and bank of our In- 
dian empire, furnishing supplies 
for the services of all our other 
possessions in India, as well as a 
large and increasing proportion of 
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the capital, employed in the trade 
to Europe and to China. 

“ Tfie mode of supplying this 
assistance, which I would recom- 
mend, has already been suggested 
by the accountant-general, and 
seems to unite several advantages 
with relation to the interests both 
of India and Great Britain : it is 
comprised in the following pro- 
positions: 

tc That it be respectfully recom- 
mended to the honoi able the court 
of directors, to take the earliest 
occasion of sending out supplies to 
India to the amount of eighty-five 
lacs of rupees, or 1,0(>2,500/. in 
addition to their usual consignments, 
by an increase of their annual ex- 
port of British manufactures and 
produce, to Bengal and Bombay, 
to the full extent of the indents 
from Bengal and Bombay respec- 
tively 5 and by an annual supply of 
silver bullion to Bengal, to the 
amount of fifty lacs, or 625,000/. 
The supply of bullion to be pro- 
vided in part, by a proportionate 
reduction in their usual consign- 
ment to China. 

“ The increase of the export of 
British manufacture and produce to 
Bengal and Bomb.iv, will, pro- 
bably, afford considerable relief 
to the finances of -this government ; 
as, by reference to the account of 
sales of imports from England, 
it appears, that the average profit 
upon the imports from England, 
sold in Bengal in 1796 - 7 # has been 
above twenty per cent, and at 
Bombay thirty-five per cent, and 
that the demand is increasing. 
This measure would, at the same 
time, obviously become highly 
beneficial to the interests of Great 
Britain. 

The export of silver to Ben- 
gal would be more advantageous to 
th6 company than the payment of 


bills, at the present high rate of 
exchange; a rate which will pro- 
bably continue for a considerable 
period of time. Such a stock of 
silver would be a relief both to 
public and private credit, and 
would invigorate all the financial 
operations of this government. 
From this resource supplies might 
easily be furnished to Canton, 
through the medium of the tiade 
in opium 

“ If the sale of British manufac- 
tures in Bengal, and at B ♦ ibay, 
should equal the general expecta- 
tion, an additional supply of near 
a crore of rupees (1,250, (XX)/.) 
would accrue to this pi e.sulency 
from the combined result of t he 
two proposed mea.siues. This 
supply would be nearly equal to 
the probable amount of the per- 
manent deficiency of our resources. 

“ Nothing would be m >ie just 
than to appropriate a ptopoition of 
the piotits arising frr u the sale 
amount of the investment in 
Europe to the augmentation of the 
funds necessary for the purchase of 
investment m India. Unless some 
such plan ie adopted, or same other 
means devised of furnishing aid to 
the resource 5 of Bengal from Eng- 
land, it isevulent, tint n reduction 
in the amount of the Indian imest- 
meut will soon become inevitable ; 
for it cannot be domed, that a \eiy 
large proportion of the capital, 
which has passed mto Euiope, 
through the medium of Indian 
commerce, for thew last two} on-., 
and is about to pass in the piesent 
year, has betn, and must he 
created by loans of money raised 
in India, under every unumslarae 
of disadvantage . The increase of 
the investment, therefore, during 
the period deset i bed, must fie 
\iewed as representing, not the sur- 
plus revenue , but the increased dell. 
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of India. The circulating capital 
of India, which is known to be 
very inconsiderable, in proportion 
to the productive and commercial 
powers of the country, cannot 
supply so large a drain for any long 
period ot time, even in the event 
of i >eace j but if the war in Europe 
should continue, the difficulty of 
van in g money for the public ser- 
vice, l y Joans to be negotiated in 
India , must become neaily insur- 
mountable ” 

At 4 hat early period of time , the 
governor general earnestly urged 
the company to provide for the pro- 
vision of investment, by increasing 
the amount of the supplies sent 
from Europe. 

They were still continued, how- 
ever, upon a scale much too low 
for die amount of the investment, 
notwithstanding the efforts which 
wvic undoubtedly made by the 
noble lord who, at that time, pre- 
sided at the board of control, and 
by my noble friend, (lord Castle- 
reagh) and by the court of direc- 
tors, to send out larger sums. 

By a icference to the papers be- 
foie f he< house of commons, it will 
be found, that the total amount 
of the sums laid out in investment, 
from April, 1796, to April, 1804, 
was - /.9,0l9,348 

Supplies to China - 1,701,203 

Of advances to the 
king’s and to the 
company’s charter- 
ed ships in the same 
penod - 448,931 

Making a total ad- 

vanced in India, up 
to 1804 - - 1 1 ,829,543 

In making up the 
account of the sums 
advanced in India, on 
account of the home 
concern, the following 1 
must be added : 


Advances for Ceylon - 1,182,473 

Making a total ad- — * 

vanced for the 
home concern, up 
to April, 1804 - /• 13,012,014 

The total actual amount of the 
supplies teceived m India by the 
sale of goods, in bullion and stores, 
and for bills drawn on the directors, 
in the same period, appears to 

be, 9,864,086 

The balance is 3,147,725 

for which London is indebted to 
India. 

It may be said, that the company 
had a right to expect aid from the 
teriitorial resources of India $ that 
the revenues have increased since 
April, 1798 , and that the financial 
distresses which existed at that pe- 
riod were very soon removed. 

The events which have occurred 
since April, 1799, must be recol- 
lected. The first of these, in point 
of time, was the war against Tip- 
poo Sultaun 3 at the same time that 
a large army was put into the field 
on the frontiers of Oude, to oppose 
Zeinaun Shah. The army of Fort 
St. George did not return to its 
quarters till the month of Decem- 
ber, 1 799 ; and in the month of 
May, 1800, the army of Fort St. 
George was assembled again, and 
put down the rebellion ofDoondeah 
Waug. Before this seivice was 
completed, an expedition was fitted 
out against Egypt 3 and, in a very 
few months after the troops had 
returned from Egypt, the armies of 
Fort St. George and Bombay were 
assembled and increased, in conse-* 
quence of the disturbances in the 
Mahratta empire. 

Besides all this, the pay of the 
King’s and Company's troops, ser- 
ving under Fort St. George, was 
increased j and the civil and judi- 
cial establishments, under that go- 
vernment^ 
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vernment, were placed on a more 
just scale than they had been be- 
fore. 

During these great and extensive 
military operations, a variety of 
others weie necessarily cat tied 
on in different parts of the 
Peninsula, each of which had a 
tendency to increase the military 
charges. 

According to this statement, it 
appears, that a very considerable 
proportion of the debt in India had 
been incurred at different times by 
the purchase °f investment. If the 
account between the revenues of 
India and the Company had been 
kept in the form of a met chant's 
account,or in the manner in which 
the East India Company keep their 
account against the public, the in- 
terest upon each sum borrowed for 
the commerce of the Company, 
would have been carried to account 
against them from the moment at 
which such sum was borrowed. 

In this view of the case, the inte- 
rest at 10 per cent, upon 2 , 858 / 2007 . 
being the amount laid out in India 
beyond supplies fiom England, and 
surplus revenue previous to 1 798, 
would be annually. . . . £ 285,820 

And for eight years to 

180 0 , 2 , 126,500 

The interest upon the 
sums borrowed since 
1 79b* each for their 
respective number of 
years to 1800 , .... 033,005 

Making a total of. . . . £ 2 , 759,555 

It is evident that all these sums have 
been changes upon the revenues, 
and of ct urse have contributed to 
swell the amount of the existing 
debt . 

There is also in the amount of 
tl e debts incurred during Lord 
W ellesley’s government, as before 


stated, a sum of 1 ,200,000/. on the 
revenues of the Carnatic, with in- 
terest ; which debt was incurred m 
a former period, previously to Lord 
Wellesle/s at rival. The mode in 
which this debt was incurred is as 
follows : — 4 he registered Credi- 
tors, under the act of 17 & 4 , had a 
right to certain portions of the an- 
nual payments made to the Com- 
pany by the Nabob, under the treaty 7 
concluded with that pitnce by Sir 
Archibald Campbell. 

In the year 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis assumed the Nabob’s coun- 
tries, and applied all the revenues 
to defray the civil and military 
charges of the Company. The 
Creditors applied for payment to 
the Company, and the decision was 
not passed upon the subject, till af- 
ter the year 179S, when the prin- 
cipal which had been due in 179J, 
with interest calculated to that pe- 
riod, which was added to the Com- 
pany’s bonded debt of Fort St. 
Geot ge. 

Theie is another view, which may 
betaken of the debt of 27,722,391/. 
which is supposed to be due in In- 
dia, on the 30 th April, 1806 ; 
16,669,745/. of which have been 
incut red since the 30 th of April* 
179S 

The assets in India, in £ 
April, 1798, were . . 9,922,903 
In April, 18 06, suppo- 
sing them the same 
as m April, 1804 , 

they were 17 , 252,392 

Increase ofassets in that 

period is . . . . v . . . 7,229,493 
Subtract the increase 
of assets from the 
amount of the in- 
ci eased debt since 
1798, and the re- 
mainder will be . ... 9 , 440,252 
which is the net in- 
ti case of debt 


Set 
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Set off against the net. But as these expenses have been 

increase of debt the incurred in India, and have been a 

sum of £3,147 ,725 charge upon its revenues, the 

being the sum applied to invest- amount allowed for them, and 
ment, to supplies to China, and to paid, or to be paid to the company, 
his Majesty’s, aild to the com- ought fairly to be set off against 
pany s chartered ships, beyond the amount of the debt, as well as 
the amount of the exports and the sums advanced to his Majesty’s 
supplies from Europe, and the re- ships, and for the Government of 
suit will be, that the debt incurred Ceylon already noticed. 
in India , on account of 'civil and There are other sums also which 
military establishments, and services now constitute a part of the debt in 
of all descriptions , including the India, the value of which the 
Egyptian expedition, is 6,292,527/** Company have received in Eng- 
in eight years, from April, 1798, land. 

to April, 1 806. ► The total charge of the Molucca 

This view is liable to the same Islands, during the time they were 
exception as the former, on account in the possession of the British 
of the errors in the accounts of the Government, ought to be carried 
assets 3 but the error is not of very against the home concern in the 
great magnitude. In this account analysis of the debt in India 3 as 
Qf debt, supposed to have been in- nearly the whole of the produce 
curred on account of political ex- of the Moluccas was 6ent home, 
penses, is included the amount of and sold for the benefit of the 
supplies to Bencoolen and St. He- East India Company, 
lena, which, in the six years from After this view of the debt, it is 
1798 to 1804 only, amount to to be hoped that its amount, con- 
1,09(5,736/. sidering all the circumstances which 

Upon a review of the accounts have contributed to raise it, will 
which have been laid before parlia- not prove, that the company’* 
ment, at different times, it appears, affairs have been managed in an 
that large sums have been ex- improvident manner 1 and that the 
pended in India, for services charge- public will see, in the general 
able to His Majesty’s government 3 situation of the company’s finances, 
the Egyptian expedition was car- ample means of reducing this 
ried on at the expense of the Com- debt to any amount that may be 
pany ; and expenses have been in- deemed advisable, 
curred in India on account of ex- If the mode proposed of draw- 
peditions against the Danish settle- ing a proportion of the debt to 
ments, and of their capture ; for England be adopted, and the saving 


all of which expenses, the Com- » of 

pany have a claim upon the public. 

£ Sterling, 

* Increase of Debt as above, for services in India 6,292,527 

Deduct Egyptian Expedition, 902,861 

Carnatic debt, with interest, as stated in Lord 

Castlereagh’s printed Budget, 1,800,000 

2,702,861 

•Remains for the net debt incurred on account of Indian Expenses, 

during eight yean v . 3,589,666 
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of interest, which will be the 
result of this opeiation, be added 
to the annual interest calculated to 
amount to 250,000/. upon the 
principal now in the hands of the 
commissioners for the redemption 
of the debt, this revenue alone 
will make an impression upon the 
debt, which must soon reduce it to 
the ^evel to which every body 
wishes to see it reduced. 

Notwithstanding the large amount 
of the debt, and the embarrass- 
ments occasioned in India, at dif- 
ferent times, by the great demands 
for tlie various sef vices which were 
in progress, the company's credit 
was improving from the moment 
of lord Wellesley’s arrival in India, 
to the moment of his departure. 

On the first of June, 1798, the 
12 per cent, paper in Bengal boie a 
discount of J to J per cent. 3 on 
the 29th of July, 1605, the 12 
per cents, were ail paid off, and 
the 10 per cent, paper bore a 
premium of 4 per cent. In June, 
1798, the 8 per cent, paper was 
at a discount of from \2\ to 13- 
per cent. 3 in the beginning of 
1805, the 8 per cent, were at par , 
and would have continued so, if it 
had been possible to send out specie 
from England at an early period in 
the season. Jn July, 1805, they 
were at a discount of from 3^ to 3 J 
per cent. 3 in June, 1/93, the 6 


Mint duties 

Post Office 

Stamp duties 

Licenses for sale of spirituous liquors 

Fees and fines 

Provincial Police. 

Land revenue 

Walt 


per cent, paper was at 21 per cent, 
discount 3 in 1905, the 6 per 
cents, bore a discount of only 
per cent. 

This improving state of the 
credit is to be attributed to the 
public confidence gained by the 
regularity and pullicity of all the 
financial operations of the govern- 
ment, by the measure of establish- 
ing funds at Fort St. George, and in 
Bengal, for the redemption of debt 3 
and by the judicious measures 
adopted for the improvement of the 
revenue. 

The amount in possession of the 
commissioners lor the redemption 
of the debt, on the 30th of April, 
1805, as appears in page 90 of the 
printed accounts, is 3,151,064/. 
which sum, at eight per cent, 
interest, will give nearly 250,000/. 
per annum for the reduction of the 
debt. 

The improvements effected in 
the revenue during loid Wellesley’* 
government also deserve notice. 
Exclusive of the increase of re- 
venue, by territorial acquisitions, 
and by subsidies, it appears, that 
every brand) of the revenue of 
1798, under the Bengal govern- 
ment, which, in the five preced- 
ing years had decreased to the 
amount of 234,5 1 gl. was improved, 
under lord Wellesley's government, 
as follows : 


i7ys 

1803-4 

Increase. 

S. Rupees. 

S. Rupees. 

S. Rup. 

04.540 

68042 

3502 

140398 

248 1 27 

II7729 

92416 

5471-37 

454721 

47531 

138209 

90678 

6606 

96049 

89443 

427928 

. 456217 

29289 

29825983 

31805421 

1979438" 

10302783 

15374223 

5071440 


Opium 
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Opium 2084184 3980200 1905010 

Customs 1251409 3228805 20233 96 


Increase of the old Revenues of Bengal 
during Lord Wellesley’s govern- 
ment. 


} 


Sicca Rupees 10794652 
Pound Sterl. 1,349,331 


The total increase of 
revenues during 
lord Wellesley’s 
administration, in 
different parts of 
India, is 

Th e revenues having 
been, in 1798, - 
And those estima- 
ted by me fox the 
future - - £14,658,119 

The general commerce of the 
country is improved equally with 
the revenue. It appears, by the 
public documents before the House 
of Commons, that the commerce 
of India is now able to supply the 
China market so effectually, as 
nearly to preclude the necessity of 
sending bullion to China; and 
large sums in specie are now im- 
ported into India from that coun- 
try. 

After the view which T have 
taken of the general situation of 
the affairs of the Kast-India com- 
pauy in India, I hope that it will 
be found, that their debt, although 
large, and certainly pressing in a 
very great degree upon their pros- 
perity, and upon the attention of 
those who have the management of 
their affairs, is not of a magnitude 
to create any clanger ; that it 
appears, that there are means of 
reducing it, at uo very great dis- 
tance of time, to a moderate 
.amount, and that, under the 
auspices of the noble lord, (Mor- 
peth) by a just attention to the 
system of economy which he has 
recommended, and by reverting to 


the system and scale of establish- 
ments Axed in 1802-3, with such 
augmentations as the change of 
affa rs has rendered necessary, and 
as I have already described, the 
revenues of that great empire will 
be found to afford ample means of 
restoring the finances. 

Mr. IV it shed Keene said, he 
greatly preferred the situation of 
India at present, to what it was in 
1798, and had such confidence in 
the benefit that would result from 
the territorial acquisitions made by; 
Marquis Wellesley, inasmuch as 
they had left no footing for Buona- 
parte, that he would invest all his 
property, had he ten times what 
he possessed, in India stock. 

After some observations from Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Princep, the Chair- 
man reported progress, and ob- 
obtained leave to sit again on 
Tuesday next. 

July 1 1. 

[ Debts of the Nabobs of 
Arcot.] Mr. Hobhouse moved 
the order of tire day for the third 
reading of the Nabobs of Arcot’s 
bill. 

Mr. Ryder rose to move, by 
way of amendment, that the 
words “ appointing the commis- 
sioners to report to the house the 
grounds of their decision on every 
claim that was brought before 
them,” be erased. He contended, 
that this clause made the house a 
court of appeal, and would pre- 
vent the decisions of the commis- 
sioners from being final. Besides, 
they might, sometimes, find them- 


£ 

6,608,239 

8 , 059.880 
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selves obliged to decide in oppo- 
sition to the evidence that was laid 
before them ; and when this evi- 
dence was submitted to the house, 
it would not furnish them with the 
grounds of the commissioner’s de- 
cision. He conceived the commis- 
sioners to be the ultimate result in 
this case, since .they were a sort 
of arbitrators between the East- 
India company and the creditors 
of the nabobs. 

Lord H. Petty stated the origin 
of the clause now objected to ; 
which had been proposed as an 
addition to another, which he had 
introduced, for the purpose of ob- 
obliging commissioners to report 
their decisions to the house from 
time to time. However, he saw 
no material objection to the amend- 
now proposed; but he should wish 
to hear the opinions of his legal 
friends on the subject. 

Mr. Windham supported the 
clause as it now stood; and ob- 
served, that it did not bind the 
house to investigate the grounds 
on which the commissioners de- 
cided in any instance ; but merely 
went to enable parliament to re- 
view their proceedings whenever 
it might judge proper. 

Mr. Perceval considered the 
motion to be liable to many ob- 
jections. The commissioners stood 
exactly in the light of arbitrators 
between the creditors and the East- 
India company, under a decree of 
parliament. That house might 
disagree with the judgment of the 
commissioners, whether the mo- 
tives for their decision should be 
right or wrong. The claims for 
such a sum a9 five or six millions 
must be very numerous ; and it 
would be extremely inconvenient 
for that house to examine the 
whole of the evidence in all the 
cases. It might, indeed, be right 


for them to make such a report as 
would shew, that they did not 
sleep upon their duty ; but, by 
calling for the grounds of their 
decisions, he was afraid the house 
would make itself a party to 
them. 

Mr. Francis said, that a bill 
which was to dispose of 5,fi00,000/. 
so far from being a private one, 
was of the greatest public interest. 
For himself, he would take no 
part in it at ail ; as he did not 
think the pailiament should be a 
paity to any such agreements. — 
He would oppose it in toto ; and 
would not consent that the House 
of Commons should give its sanc- 
tion to claims of which a highly 
respectable gentleman, late chair- 
man of the court of directois, 
(Mr. Grant) had declared, in his 
seat, three-fourths to be False de- 
mands ; and that it would be 
extraordinary, if even the other 
fourth should be established. 

The Altai ney-General said, the 
clause alluded to did not proceed 
from any distrust of the commis- 
sioners ; but was thought to he 
one which must be desirable even 
to themselves. Though the pai- 
ties were the creditors/ and the 
East-India company the debtors $ 
yet it was a public measure ; for, 
if it was of a private nature, why 
come to parliament at all > fie 
thought, also, that the different 
debts mi^ht be classed, and the 
grounds of the decision laid befoie 
the house, without repeating the 
whole of the ev idence. 

Mr. Ro<:e thought, that if the 
commissioners were, as he believ- 
ed them to be, fit and competent 
pei sons to enquire, the decision 
must be safer m their hands, than 
in those of that assembly. He dis- 
approved of the whole of the clause, 
as the house could possibly examine, 

itself. 
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itself, and decide upon all of the 
cases ) and should not, therefore, 
give its sanction to the validity of 
any of the debts. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that every 
word he had heard, convinced 
him that this was an unfit commis- 
sion. It was, in reality, the public 
money by which the debts were 
to be liquidated-, for how was the 
public to be paid by the East-India 
company, if their revenues were 
swallowed up by the payment of 
these debts ? Who were the fit 
persons for deciding on these 
debts ? Were they not commis- 
sioners so constituted as that 
their decision should be final ? 
Was it not monstrous, that com- 
missioners should be appointed, 
whose decisions should be subject 
to appeal? This bouse was the most 
unfit place for reviewing them ; 
and why not, at once, appoint par- 
liamentary commissioners, whose 
decisions should be final ? What 
was known already, with regard 
to India debts, in 1784, justified 
him in making a supposition, that 
some collusion might take place 
between the creditors and the 
company, by which the public 
might be defrauded. 

Lord Castlereagh was, also, for 
leaving the whole in the hands 
of the commissioners. The house 
should not give any additional va- 
lidity to the claims, no; make 
itself a court of appeal. If it did, 
the consequence would be, to have 
the table of the house covered with 
a mass of useless papers. 

Mr. Shei'idan again observed, 
that if the house directed the 
commissioners to report the 
grounds on vUhich they decided, 
it must be either for the purpose 
;of revising them, or to gratify an 
idle curiosity. 

Mr, Grant said, there could be 


no uncertainty in the business of 
the commissioners $ who were all 
men of high character and honour, 
and were bound to decide upon 
oath. This agreement was not 
of a novel nature, as it was con- 
formable to the practice obseived 
in the whole of the East-India 
government. — After a few more 
observations, Mr. Ryder consented 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Johnstone moved, as an 
amendment, that none of com- 
missioners, hereafter to be ap* 
pointed lor investigating these 
claims, should be members of that 
house ; but, that this exemption 
should not extend to those who 
had been already appointed, which, 
after some observations, was with- 
drawn, and the bill read a third 
time and passed. 


July 15. 

[India Budget.] Lord Mor- 
peth moved the order of the day, 
for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the East-India budget. The 
house having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

Mr. Grant said, that after the 
clear and satisfactory exposition 
given by the noble lord (Morpeth) 
of the present state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, it was not his inten- 
tion to have entered into rnuch 
observation upon them 5 but, as 
the lion, general (Wellesley) had, 
on the first night of the debate, 
brought forward a variety of state- 
ments, which, in fact, amounted 
to another expose of those affairs, 
having for its object a justifica- 
tion, or rather, commendation, 
of the financial management of 
lord Wellesley, it became his duty 
to submit to the house the views 
he entertained of the principal 
subjects treated of in the hon. gene- 
ral’s speech. But first, it would 
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fee necessary for him to advert to 
some remark which had fallen, on 
the preceding night, from another 
hon. gent. (Mr. Francis.) That 
bon. gent, had said, that the com- 
pany's sales were now acknow- 
ledged to be productive of loss. 
Mr. Grant denied, that any such 
acknowledgment was made by 
those connected with the company, 
or that the statements on the table 
would support the hon. gentleman’s 
allegations in respect to loss on the 
gales. The amount of profit on 
gales ending 1st March, 1805, 
Mr. Grant observed, was, by 
the printed account on the table. 
No. 25, - £1,172,779 

And the charges of all 
kinds were, per said 
account - 1,591,519 

Leaving an apparent de-J^- 
ficiencyot - - \ 

But among these charges 
were several articles 
which did not belong 
to the commerce, and 
were entirely of a ter- 
ritorial nature, such as 
political charges on ac- 
count of the territory 
£26*7,249 
Military ditto - HW 
St. Helena 
charges 
are stated 
at - - 76,01 S/. 

But the 
average 
of three 
years is 

only - 1*,000/. 




The total of those it - - £ 392,496 


Leaving a deficit of Only - £ 25,924 

And this might fairly be placed, 
also, to the political charges, be- 
cause the settlement of St. Helena 
answered political purposes, as 
well as commercial, and a part of 


an 

its charge ought justly to go to the 
former head, it would be unfair, 
however, to judge of the result of 
the company’s commerce by the 
last year ; because the imports 
from India, in that year, were 
most uncommonly small, the re- 
ceipts from thence having been less 
than the estimate in the Indian 
accounts of 1804-5, in the sUm of 
41,78^282 rupees j and the sales 
also were, from the unsettled state 
of Europe, much more unfavour- 
able than usual, as would appear 
from reverting to the accounts of 


former years. 

In nine years, from 1795 
to 1803, the average of 
profits was - - - - £1,397,971 

In five years, from 1799 

to 1803, it was. - - - 1,677,517 

In two years, in 1804 and 

1805 1 ,185,307 


Difference short, in the 
average of the two last > £ 492,219 

years, per annum - ) 


The hon. gent, said, he should 
have occasion, in the sequel, to 
notice some other things, advanced 
by the hon. gent. (Mr. Francis) j 
but, in the mean time, would ad- 
dress himself to the statement of 
accounts between India and Eu- 
rope, which the hon. general had 
delivered in his speech, on the for- 
mer night. By that statement, ths 
hon. general made the commcic* 
with Europe to be indebtld to the 
territorial revenue, from April 
1798 , to April 1804, in die sum 
of £3,578,590 

And, from April 1793, to 

April 1798, in - - - 2,216,039 

Both £5, 794,632 
To which, if the interest 
on these sums were 
added, it would be - - 2,407,839 


Majki»£ a total of £8,202,461 


He 
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He did not question, that the 
hon. general,, was satisfied as to the 
accuracy of the statement he thus 
brought forward ; but it would be 
found to be extremely erroneous. 
In an account drawn up with great 
care at the India House, which he 
(Mr. Giant) had occasion, in a 
former session, to produce to the 
house, and which he now held in 
his hand, the debits and ci edits 
between Britain, on the one hand, 
and India and China, on the other, 
from the year 1 788-9 to 1802-3, 
forming a peiiod of 15 years, 
stood thus: 

Total amount of supplies 
of floods, stores, and 
bullion, to India and 
China - - - £.13,353,837 

Ditto, of payments in Eng- 
Jan ',011 account of India 
and China - - - - 5,085,690 


£48,439,527 

Ditto of receipts from In- 
dia and China in goods 
and bills - 46,973,820/. 

Ditto, of re- 
ceipts in 
England, 
on account 

of India - 1,599,586/. 

48,573,406 


Balance in favour of India - £ 133,879 


In this account, every thing re- 
ceived from India and China, in 
any way, was credited; every thing 
supplied to them was debited. — 
Goods lost outward-bound were 
not charged to India and China ; 
but goods lost homeward-bound, 
were placed to the credit of India 
and China. India had also credit 
for the commercial charges paid 
there, which were not included 
in its invoices ; and for loss on the 
sales of exports thither. The ex- 
change was, as usual, at 2s. per 
current rupee, 2s. 3 d. the Bombay 
rupee, and 6s. 8 d. the pagoda. 


The bills drawn by India and China 
were debited ; the sums received 
from government in England, for 
the expenses of military expe- 
ditions fiom India, were credited, 
— Again, by a new account, which 
he had caused to be made up be- 
tween India and China, on the 
one hand, and England, on the 
other, for 10 years, irom 1793-4 
to 1802-3. 

The total amount of sup- 
plies to India and 
China were - - - - £29,531,583 

The total amount of poli- 
tical payments in Eng- 
land, on account of the 
territory in India, was - 3,743,028 


Both £33,274,611 
Total amount of receipts 
fiom those countries 

33,903,574 

Ditto in Eng- 
land, on the 
account of 

India - - 1,599,586 

Both 35,503,160 


Excess of receipts from} 

India and China, in> £ 228,549 
this period - - - j 

The causes of this difference of 
Result, in the last period of lO 
years, appeared to be these ; 

In the first period, from 

1788-9 to 1792-3, the > 

imports from India and 
China were proportion- 
ably less - - - - £ 752,008 

Payment to government 

at home, more - - - - 500,000 

Difference of political 

charges, more - - - - 842,661 


£2,094,669 

Difference apparent per} 
first account of fifteen > 133,879 

years - - - - ) 


Total - . £ 222,548 

as above, — the hon. gent, said, 
he had also caused a third account 
to be made out, shewing the state 

of 
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bf Accounts between the same 
countries for 7 years, from 1798-9 
to 1804-5 inclusive $ which com- 
prehended nearly the whole time 
of lord Wellesley’s government \ 
and this account stood thus : — 
Total supplies to India and 

China - - - - £25, 782, 632 

Political charges paid in 

England - 2,833,227 


Both £28,615,859 
Total imports 23,286,507/. 

Payments re- 
ceived in 

England - 4,702,767/. 

28,0*79,274 


Balance made against India - £ 536,585 
To which may be added 
the balance that appears 
against India in 1805-6, 
when the exports to it 
were very large, and the 
receipts from it unusu- 
ally small - - - 1,690,100 


Total against India and} 

China, in eight years,> £ 2,226,685 
up to Sept. 1, 1805 - 3 

There was still another way of 
reviewing this account : — 

The balance as above, in 
a period of 15 years, 
from 1788-9 to 1802-3, 
was in favour of India - £ 133,879 
In the two following 
years, 1803-4 and 
1804-5, the balance 
was against India - - - 642,840 


Apparent balance against 1 

India and China in 17> £ 508,961 

years ) 

Although these accounts, compre- 
hending a great variety of trans- 
actions for a considerable length 
of time, were not to be contended 
for as absolutely perfect $ yet the 
hon. gent, said they were, as far 
as he knew, jusr; and he must 
conclude them to be, in fact, sub- 
stantially so ; and, he did not 
question, far more accurate than 
Vol. b. 
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those with which the hon. general 
had been furnished $ though he did 
not doubt they, also, had been made 
up without any intentional er- 
ror. 

These statements, pro - 
duced by the honour- 
able general, made the 
balance against the com- 
merce, from April 1793, 
to April 1804 - - - £5,794,622 

To which add the balance 
by Mr. Grant’s state- 
ments in favour of it, 
as above ----- 508,961 


And the whole difference > 
would be - - - - ) 


£6,3(53,583 


It must, therefore, be highly pre- 
sumable,that there were some great 
omissions, in the hon. general’s 
accounts, to the credit of England ; 
probably, the bills drawn on Eng- 
land. [General Wellesley dis- 
sented from this observation and 
it appeared in the debate, on a 
following night, that the political 
charges paid in England, on ac- 
count of the territory, were not 
credited in the general’s statements, 
and made the principal cause of 
difference.] On the whole, there- 
fore, there was no evidence, that 
the commerce owed apy thing to 
the territory, or that any part of 
the increase of the India debt was 
to be charged to the commerce. 
The hon. gent, next adverted to 
the Account entitled “ Stock per 
Computation f* on which Mr. 
Francis had made some animad- 
versions. This account shews the 
whole state and result of the com- 
pany’s affairs, at home and abroad. 
In this account, the capital stock, 
subscribed by the members of the 
company, and owing to them, 
was not included, because an order 
of the house had directed it to be 
omitted 5 but this would make no 
difference in any one’s judgment j 
X S and 
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and there was a fair reason why 
it should be omitted, because, 
when a partnership laid an account 
of its debits and credits before 
those to whom it was indebted, it 
never included the debts owing to 
the partners, or, in other words, 
their capital ; the question being, 
only what the partnership owed to 
others, and what it had to satisfy 
them. By this account of stock, 
the company appear, contrary to 
all unfavourable insinuations, to 
be solvent; 1st, as to all the de- 
mands upon them from creditors, 
exclusive of their own body, and, 
2dly, as to their own stockholders, 
thus : 

The balance of the Stock 
per Computation, in fa- 
vour of the company, 
over and above all claims 
upon them, except by 
the stockholders for 
stock, is .... /.6,181,267 

The value of the stock, 
at the rjitea at uhich it 
is subscribed, is - - - 7,780,000 


And this account exhibits, 
that to pay up the stock 
holders, a sutn would be 
wanting of - - - - 1, 598,7. ;3 

But, to answer this appa- 
rent halan, e, (here are 
fortifications, buildings, 
and a variety of articles, 
comprised under the 

head of dead stock, 
which standi in the 

company’s books, (de- 
ducting 400,000/ a- 
warded for that head in 
the time of queen Anne) 


at - ----- 

9 , 559,400 

1 Balance in favour 

7,960,667 

From which, admit de- 
ductions made by go- 
vernment at home, from 
the company s claims on 
it ------ - 

2,460,000 

There wilt still remain 

7.5,500,667 


which, undoiibedly, must be re- 
garded as a great and valuable 


mass of property; for which it 
must be admitted, that the com- 
pany would, in all reason, have to 
receive a very large sum, if, for 
the sake of argument, it were 
now supposed, that the territory 
were to be transferred from them 
to government. Hut, besides all 
this, the company possess an 
immense territory ; which, by 
retrenchments, will immediate/ 
produce an available surplus, that 
must, progressively, improve the 
state of the company’s affairs, 
by reducing the debt, and the inte- 
rest on it. — The honourable gentle- 
man next proceeded to take a view 
of the company’s Indian debt. 
The honourable general had com- 
puted this debt to be, at the end of 
April 1800, something more than 
twenty-seven millions sterling, 
and of thjs sum he estimated 
about sixteen millions to have been 
incurred during the administra- 
tion of lord Wellesley. Mr. Grant 
observed that, according to the 
budget accounts, the debt had 
been. 

On the 30th of April, 

1804 7.22,536,207 

On the 30th of April, 

1805 2.5,715,760 

And on the 30th of April, 

1806, by computation, 28,5CO,OCO 
after deducting the amount of the 
sinking fund. But, as it had been 
found, after the close of all our' 
wars in India, that there were 
large arrears due for military ex- 
penses, over and above the sums 
previously reckoned upon in esti- 
mates, so he could not help appre- 
hending, that, in the complicated 
military operations lately carried 
on, upon a scale large beyond all 
former example, the same thing 
would be experienced in a con- 
siderable degree ; and he, there- 
fore, thought it fair to allow, at 
least, a million and a half for 


arrears 
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arrears, of military charges not yet 
brought to account. This sum 
would make the debt, on the 30 th 
of April, 1800 ', after deducting the 
amount of the sinking fund, thirty 
millions sterling. On the aecumu- 
1 ttion of this debt, he obseived 
that, in 1 798, il had stood at 

/ 8,074,865 

In 1798, when lord Wel- 
lesley’s government 
commenced, at - - 11,03 3,045 

And in 1806, including the 
arrears above-mention 
ed for expences in 1805 550,000*000 

So that the accumulation 
of the debt, during lord 
Wellesley’s govern- 
ment, would be about 
19 millions, instead of 
16 millions, besides a 
sum paid olT from 1799 
to 1805, by bills on 
England of - - - - 2,532,195 


making, altogether, the increase of 
the debt, in the eight years of his 
lordship’s administration, about 
21 £ millions sterling. How this 
vast sum had been expended, was 
a question that required particular 
investigation, before it could be 
accurately answered. It was a 
question of very serious im- 
port. Clear it was, that the ho- 
nourable general’s method of ac- 
counting for it was not satisfactory, 
because he had supposed a con- 
siderable part to have been incur* 
ed by borrowing money in India 
to supply investments to Europe ; 
which supposition was shewn to 
be groundless by the statements 
Mr. Grant had exhibited. Doubt- 
less, a very Jarge proportion of the 
debt had been occasioned by the 
expenses of the military expedi- 
tions under taken in India, at the 
desire* of the king’s government, 
by the wars we had carried on 
there since the year 1798, and by 
the larger balances which the 


extended scale of our affairs had 
placed in the various offices and 
departments of the different pre- 
sidencies. The increasing inte- 
res: on the debt would, alone, ac- 
count for the absorption of a large 
sum of the resources of government. 
In 7 years, from 1*791-2 to 1797-8, there 
had been paid, tor inte- 
rest, on the Indian debt / 3,688,000 
In 7 years, from 1789 to 
1804-5, the amount of 
payments for interest is 9,000,000 
Milking an increase for 
the payment of interest 
in the last 7 years, of - 5,4-10,000 

With regard to the debts termed 
optional, they were understood 
to be a class of debts contracted 
since the year 1800 , and amounted. 
For Bengal, to - t 5 , 022,000 
For Madias - - 1,000,000 


Both making - - 7 6,022,000 

The characteristic of these debts 
was, that the interest, as 
well as the principal, was 
payable in England, at the 
option of the lenders, and both 
principal and interest at rates of 
exchange, which rendered it pro- 
bable that payment of them might 
be demanded in England. All 
the other debts were, in a certain 
sense, optional, the principal be- 
ing also tranferable to England, 
but at a rate of exchange which 
made it improbable that the holdeis 
would avail themselves of that 
option. Undoubtedly, the contin- 
gency of being liable to be called 
on m England, for the payment 
of only six millions, though any 
sucii demand could only come 
in the course of some years, and 
so not without affording time for 
pieptfration, was a very serious 
contingency, which ought to be 
looked at with the other considera- 
tions belonging to this subject, 
unquestionably most alarming 

i S 2 of 
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of the Indian, debt. — The great 
question which now called for 
attention, was the liquidation of 
this enormous debt. It was 
of a magnitude which left all for- 
mer example far behind ; and 
unless means weie taken to iedu<e 
it, the interest alone must ovei- 
whelm the affairs of the compa- 
ny. A plan for this purpose was 
necessary, and immediately neces- 
sary. It should be the first ob- 
ject of consideration ; and of* any 
such plan the first principle must 
be a retrenchment of our expen- 
diture. We had heard much from 
the honourable general and others 
of the increase of our Indian 
revenues, but in vain are our reve- 
nues increased, if the increase of 
our expenses keeps pace with 
them. The true question is not 
what is the amount of .our reve- 
nues, but what is the amount of 
our surplus j and unhappily it 
will be found, that as our revenues 
have increased of late years, 
our surplus has diminished, as 
will appear fiom the following 
particulars : 

In the years 1793 4. 

Revenue. Interest. Charges Net Rev. 
/.8294S99 /.5260O5 /.til 1514b /. 161 2226 

In the years 1802 a 

13484537 1457377 10940321 869938 

In the jears 1 803 4. [Deficit. 
13273044 15 4758 13518170 177 9884 
And this last year, in which, in-* 
stead of a suiplus, theie was so 
Jarge a deficit, included only a 
part of the expense of the first 
war with the JVIahratta chiefs, 
Dowlut Row Scmdia and the 
Berar rajah. It was obvious, 
therefore, that there was a neces- 
sity for an available suiplus, and 
in a degree ci mmensurate to the 
occasion. Wuhout this, all plans 
fbr the reduction of our debt 
must be chimerical. No ingenu- 
ity of plan could relieve that man 


whose expenses were greater 
than his income. This was not 
the time to entet into a discussion 
of the means of l educing the 
debt, but it was clear that an eco- 
nomical spirit was essential 5 and 
this being pie-supposed, of which 
indeed the recent proceedings of 
the Bengal government give fair 
pi onuses, he thought that the re- 
duction was piacticable, peihaps 
even without resorting to an in- 
ciease of the company’s capital ; 
though he did not conceive the 
objection of an honouiable gentle- 
man (Mr. Francis) to this mea- 
sure to be sufficient 5 because, if 
money could be employed ter 
advantage, as it was clear it could 
in the piescnt case, it was imma- 
terial whether the advantage was 
to be in the way of commerce or 
gain by interest. Theie weie, 
however, other objections to in- 
ci easing the capital at present - r 
for, during war, it must be raised 
on terms eompaiatively unfa- 
vourable, and the public might 
object to the increase of the capi- 
tal on such terms, for the pur- 
pose of paying off Indian debt. — 
As the honouiable general had in- 
larged on the improved state of 
the company’s credit in India du- 
ling the administration of lord 
Wellesley, the honourable gentle- 
man said, he felt it necessaiy to 
make some lemarks on that subject : 
and, fiist, with respect to the sink- 
ing fund established in Bengal. 
That fund, although it had indeed 
brought up a considerable sum 
of the debt, had in fact given no 
estraoidinnry aid to the 1 eduction 
oi p , for it differed essentially 
in iU principle from the sinking 
fund established in England, which, 
with every new piovision for 
the payment of inteiest on loans, 
laid au additional tax on the sub- 
ject 
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ject to form a fund for the reduc- 
tion of the principal ; here was an 
addition to the income of the state. 
But the Bengal sinking fund was 
formed by no such addition of 
income. It had only a part of 
an income existing befoie, appro- 
priated to this particular object of 
buying up company's paper, and 
an equal reduction might have been 
effected by the same sum in direct- 
ly paying off debts, without any 
establishment of a sinking fund, 
the estabhshnent of which, as all 
the available surplus of the Ben- 
gal revenue was pledged to the 
public to be primarily applied to 
pay off debt, seemed to trench 
on the faith of government in 
respect to that pledge, and if it 
were true, as he had heard, that 
the advances to the sinking land 
were even anticipated by loans 
from the treasuiy, this was cer- 
tainly a direct violation of the 
pledge that had been given. 
On the other hand, it was to be 
admitted, that the purchases of 
company’s paper, by the sinking 
fund, sei ved to keep up the cre- 
dit of that paper. It was true, 
also, that the new optional loans, 
being given on far better teims 
to the lenders, than the earlier 
loans, did contribute to give an 
increased value to one desc ription, 
at least, of company’s paper ; but 
it was because the thing was really 
better; but there were several 
weighty objections to these loans : 
they frustrated the old i omittance 
plan, for liquidating the company’s 
debt; they might be productive of 
\ery serious embarrassments to the 
company’s finances at home ; and, 
above ail, they were a dangeious in- 
strument in the hands of any govern- 
ment, by enabling it to undertake 
schemes of conquest and ambition 
Unsuitable to the intrinsic powers of 
OjLir Indian government, and our 


true line of policy.— As to the 
merit that had been ascribed to 
lord Wellesley, for the reduction 
which had taken place in his time, 
in the rates of discount on the com- 
pany’s paper, it would be found, 
on investigation, to result from 
causes distinct from increased confi- 
dence in the government, or increas- 
ed prosperity in the public affairs. 
The sinking fund, as already observ- 
ed, otherwise a measui e liable to ob- 
jection, had raised the value of 
the paper. The new paper issued, 
being of a better description than 
the old, was not only at a lower 
discount itself, but served to di- 
minish the discount on the rest. — 
The property of the community in 
India was much increased ; for, 
as the government became poor, 
the subjects became rich ; and, 
therefore, more money was brought 
into market to purchase paper, 
which enhanced its value. Great 
part of the nine millions sterling, 
paid for interest on the debt, in 
the last seven years, had, doubtless, 
gone for the purchase of new pa- 
per ; — and, as the old loans, on 
which the discount had been high- 
est, drew, in the course of time, 
nearer to the turn of payment, 
they, of course, became more va- 
luable ; whilst new paper, bearing 
the same disadvantageous conditions, 
was not again issued ; all which 
will account for an improvement 
in the rates ot discount, without 
ascribing it to the merit of govern- 
ment, or the confidence reposed 
in it ; though it may be also true, 
that the eclat of victories and con- 
quest might have raised sanguine 
expectations of future prosperity, 
to those who look no farther. — As 
to the general influence of the lace 
wars in India, on the affairs of the 
company, he would not take this 
occasion of going into a digression 

on 
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on a subject deserving of direct 
and serious discussion ; but he 
thought it right, just to observe, 
that those wars had enormously 
increased the expenses and the 
debt of the company, without 
adding any security necessary to 
us ; without even adding, perma- 
nently, much to our revenues $ 
and at the expense of our reputa- 
tion, for justice and moderation, 
in the eyes of India. — Before con- 
cluding, he wished to say a few 
words on the treaties lately con- 
cluded by sir Geo. Barlow, which 
had been censured by an honourable 
gentleman, (Mr. Fiancis) as pre- 
cipitate. Mr. Grant said, they were 
conducted according to the gene- 
ral principles established by the 
legislature, and the orders of the 
company ; according to the po- 
sitive instructions lord Cornwallis 
had carried out, and the opinions 
and commenced measures of that 
ever-to-be-lamentcd nobleman ; 
thtot they were also to be justified 
by financial propriety ; for if, as an 
honourable general had said, theie 
was no- financial necessity tor 
^hem, (which he, Mr. Grant, 
did not admit,) there was at least, 
great financial expediency ; there 
was no just object for carry ing on 
the war , every thing was against 
it ; and, therefore, the sooner it 
was tet initiated, consistently with 
our ciedit, which these treaties 
have preserved, the better. — As to 
the severe censures which the same 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Fran- 
cis) states the court to have passed 
on sir George Barlow, they weie 
confined to an expression of the 
court’s great surpuze, that the 
members of the board should have 
submitted to a viitual exclusion 
from their official functions, by 
the assumptions of the governor- 
general 5 but as to the sudden 


change in the conduct of sir G. 
Barlow, with regard to the policy 
he had acquiesced in undei lord 
Wellesley’s government, it was 
not to be ascribed to a mean com- 
pliance, but to his sense of duty 
on learning, what he had not dis- 
tinctly understood before — the po- 
sitive determination of the autho- 
rities at home to change the system 
of foreign policy which lord 
Wellesley had followed. Sir G. 
Barlow had conducted himself 
iu the late negotiations consequent 
of the views entertained at home, 
with great vigour and ability $ his ge- 
neral merits were acknowledged, 
even by administration 5 and he was 
in high esteem with the company, 
although they had not, on account 
of liis acquiescence in the measures 
of lord Wellesley, at first nomi- 
nated him provisional successor to 
lord Cornwallis $ and, indeed, al- 
though they had been strangely 
censured for sending out that noble- 
man in a dying state, Mr. Grant 
solemnly declared, that he had no 
idea of his being in ill health when 
he went out j otherwise, neither 
he, nor any one who loved that 
most amiable man, would have 
contributed to his going out. But, 
in fact, sir G. Barlow, by standing 
next to lord Cornwallis, had all the 
benefit, and so had the service, 
of a provisional appointment, sav- 
ing only the exercise of the ex- 
traordinary powers of governor- 
general at the presidency, which 
was not likely to be of 
any importance. — As to the 
question that bad lately been very 
warmly agitated concerning the 
removal of sir G. Barlow, and the 
appointment of a successor to him, 
Mr. G. said, he should, for diffe- 
rent reasons, then abstain from 
entering into it. It had already 
taken a determinate shape. The 

body 
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\ ody with which he was connected, 
had followed a line concerning it, 
in forbearing to bring it before that 
house, whicn he should acquiesce 
in j and he himself, who had, in 
the eanier proceedings, been, as 
chairman, a party concerned, had, 
he understood, been misrepresented 
in some things, though he did not 
know by whom, nor exactly 
in what terms ; but he had endea- 
voured to bring what had been 
whispered into light ; to bring it 
jnto a tangible shape, in order 
to its refutation,* of which he was 
most confident ; for, he solemnly 
declared that, in the whole of the 
transaction alluded to, as far as he 
was concerned, he had acted up- 
rightly and conscientiously, as his 
friend, (Mr. Smith) the deputy 
chairman, than whom a more ho- 
nourable man did not exist, had 
also done j and they were most 
anxious for an opportunity of vin- 
dicating themselves ,* and should be 
obliged to any gentlemen in that 
house, or out of it, to aid them, in 
bringing any thing alleged against 
their conduct into light. 

Mr. Alderman Prinsep rose in 
reply to the hon. gent. (Mr.Grant,) 
and observed, that he knew not 
how far the speeches and statement 
of the honourable ex - chairman 
had tended to dispel the gloomy 
apprehensions which must have 
' arisen from the result of the can- 
did and perspicuous detail of the 
noble lord (Morpeth) on a former 
night. He knew not how far he 
might venture to calculate upon 
the impression he should endea- 
vour to make on the committee, 
by the totally different view he 
should take of the magnitude, 
and the causes of the company’s 
present distress. But he felt it his 
duty, first to apprise the commit- 
tee of the nature and extent of 
the responsibility imposed upon 


the house and the country, by the 
act of the 38d of his present ma- 
jesty. No man, after reading that 
act, could entertain any other idea 
than that of direct partnership. — • 
By the 111th clause of that act, 
disposing of the profits of the 
company, it appeared that, tf du- 
ring the continuance of the ex- 
clusive trade, the net proceeds 
of the company’s sales of goods 
at home, with the duties and al- 
lowances arising from the private 
trade, and all other profits of the 
said company, in Great Britain, 
shall be applied and disposed of 
( after other preferences ) in the 
payment of a sum not exceeding 
500,000/. per annum into the re- 
ceipt of his majesty’s exchequer, 
to be applied as parliament shall 
direct.” Here, after quoting these 
words of the act, the honourable 
member pioceeded to observe, 
that, however equal this partner- 
ship might be in responsibility, 
the profits had been by no means 
equally divided ; for whilst the 
proprietors had been receiving 10 
and a half per cent, on their no- 
minal capital, the country Ijad 
been disappointed of every half- 
yearly payment but two of its 
stipulated proportion ; and, at the 
same time, an enormous debt had 
been accumulating by the com- 
pany, and, an enormous expense 
constantly incurred by the state in 
the protection of their commerce 
and dominions.^ -It had been ad- 
mitted by the hon. gent, who 
spoke last, that a responsibility 
tor the India company of seven- 
teen millions hung over England 
at a time the most cntical in her 
own financial affairs j a demand, 
infinitely beyond the company’s 
faculty of answering. The house 
and the country woo'd, therefore, 
soon be called up< \ to make it 

good. 
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good. A fresh minute investiga- 
tion was, therefore, now become 
absolutely necessary, and this, at 
a time when the government 
ought to be wholly occupied in 
its own more immediate defence 
and suppoit. The noble lord, it 
was true, had declared it to be 
the duty and intention of the 
commissioners for India attains to 
call the attention of parliament to 
this subject at an early period of 
the next session. In the mean 
time, the honourable member 
conceived he was doing his duty 
to his country, however irksome 
and ungracious the task might 
prove, to dissect this anomalous 
mixture of imperial commerce, 
from the mass of debts, payments, 
and , assets, comprehended in the 
budget statement, annually laid 
before the house. For, if it should 
appear, that any thing like his 
estimates of its amount was drawu 
from a capital wholly boi rowed at 
interest, it would be utterly im- 
possible to reject the conclusion 
he had so frequently pressed upon 
the house, that the trade had been 
a losing one to an immense 
amount ; and this fact would do 
away all the arguments of the 
honourable ex-chairman, which lie 
had again adduced from an in e- 
levant statement of the intei- 
change of property between India 
and Europe. The hon. gent, had 
endeavoured to prove, by this 
statement, taking three difteient 
views of the subject, that the 
company's trade was not indebted 
to the territories,' or to the India 
debt. He should, however, now 
beg leave to distinguish what they 
had always been studiously en- 
deavouring to confound j and to 
separate the trading capital from 
the resources of dominion, and, 
as far as the documents before the 
house would allow him, the capi- 


tal required by the India trade, 
from that of China. — The honor- 
able Alderman then proceeded to 
read an extract from the budgets 
of 1804 and J805, reciting, as ha 
proceeded, the points of reference 
in each. The advances for trade 
in the three Presidencies, and Fort 
Marlborough, in 1 802-3, were, he 
observed, upwards of two millions. 
While ihc;>e cm goes weie coming 
home, others were collecting at 
the presidencies, which employed 
2,300,000 /. more. 

The Cash Balances abroad 
on the 30th of April, 

1804, were nearly - - £ 600,000 


So that taking these Sums, 

as they stood, o f - . - a, 100 , 000 , 
2,300/XX) 
600,000 

- £5,000,000 

The India imports em- 
ployed an active capital 
of live millions. 

At thSs period there 
were at home, of 
goods sold and not 
paid tor - - - £1,150,000 

poods in England, 
unsold, partly China, 
and partly India, 
pioduce,6,4 10,000/. 
of which he should 
charge the India 
trade with one half - 3,220,000 

This made India commerce 
amount to upwards of 
nine millions. 

With regard to the ex- 
ports, the amount 
of the cargoes from 
Eng' and not at lived 
at tlieirdestination, 
at the date ot the 
quickstockaccount, 


was - 

- 3,5^80,000 

Expoits paid for, ex- 
clusive of Bullion - 

- 1,200,000 

Silvet expoited and 
remaining - - 

- 820,000, 

Impress andwar allow- 
ances on ships out - 

- 450,000 

Which gave, according to} 
stock, by computatipn, > 

jTGfiSOpOtk, 

in the whole - - - ) 
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Half of which belonged to India : 
the whole India concern, there- 
fore, absorbed twelve millions. — 
The China cargoes, homeward 
bound, he should estimate at three 
millions ; those provided abroad 
were no where stated, but on an 
estimate of 1803 and 1804, he 
should assume three millions, 
making together six millions ; if, 
to this, he added three millions, 
being the moiety deducted from 
the India account before -men- 
tioned, of 6,050,000/. it made the 
sum of nine millions, which, ad- 
ded to the twelve millions, already 
mentioned, formed a mass of 21 
millions sterling, of active capital, 
absolutely employed in the joint 
commerce of India and China. 
The honourable ex-chairman had 
next stated, as part of the dor- 
mant capital, the value of East- 
India house, ware- 
houses, &x\ - - £992,200 

Dead stock purchas- 
ed 100 years since, 
and still remaining 
in the company’s 
accounts - - £400,000 

The total of these items, which, 
however, were not all that might 
be charged to the trade, the com- 
mittee would perceive, was up- 
wards of twenty-one millions : he 
was aware that some of the items 
might probably be subject to dis- 
pute 5 he would, nevertheless, take 
what had been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged, and, he rather thought, by 
the noble lord near him (lord Cas- 
tlereagh,) that the commerce of 
the East-India company reqqired 
four capitals, or about four-and- 
twenty millions sterling. For al- 
though India goods were paid for 
before manufactured, he believed 
many of the English goods ex- 
ported, were bought upon credit, 
gnd the bills drawn from India 


and China ; the latter particulaily 
supplied the capital to a very con- 
siderable extent. — The alderman 
then proceeded to complain of 
the very small portion of the ma- 
nufactures of this country, which 
this immense capital enabled the 
company to export to India, and 
the uiconsidei able British tonnage 
employed m this trade. The 
number of tons, he stated to be, 
not move than 20,000 out, and 
the same home ; and the mer- 
chandize for the last eleven years, 
by referring to the papers on the 
table, five millions $ or, on an 
average, below 500,000/'. per an- 
num : — Was this small and con- 
temptible proportion of the na- 
tional exports our natural share 
of the trade to British India, to 
acquire and defend which/ the 
mother country had made such 
sacrifices; and was now in danger 
of being soon called on to make 
a sacrifice of seventeen millions 
more ? Was this a consideration 
sufficient to justify the exclusion 
of the rest of his majesty’s sub- 
jects from a fiee inteiCoufse with 
the immense and populous regions, 
within the limits of the company’s 
charter, extending from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Horn ; 
while neutral flags could range at 
large throughout the Pacific and 
India oceans, and derive encou- 
ragement and suppoit to their ri- 
sing and rival commerce and na- 
vigation, from a tree and unlimited 
access to every one of the com- 
pany’s establishments, whither 
they carried and sold, unmolested, 
not only the produce of their own, 
but the manufactures of this coun- 
try, and brought away, in return, 
the productions of India, to meet 
us in every market of Europe and 
America ? Not that he disapproved 
of their admission into the ports 

of 
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of India ; the silver they carried 
there, had afforded considerable 
relief to the circulation. All he 
had ever claimed, was, a light in 
British subjects, to a fair compe- 
tition with foreigners in that part 
of the trade, which the company 
had neither faculty, nor inclination 
to carry on. — It next became ne- 
cessary to enquire into the fact, 
he had asserted on a former even- 
ing, with regard to the means 
which the company possessed of 
carrying on this limited commerce, 
from funds of their own 5 a com- 
merce which must, from its very 
nature, prove ruinous, from the 
expensive manner iii which the 
merchandize was conveyed in ships 
larger than necessary * expensively 
fitted up, and constructed on prin- 
ciples, which diminished their 
capacity for stowage of merchan- 
dize, on the plea of enabling them 
the better to act as ships of war, 
— Four-and-twenty millions he had 
assumed as the capital required to 
carry on this commerce. This 
capital he looked for, in vain, in 
the account of stock by computa- 
tion, where, instead of finding any 
capital, he repeated, and with re- 
gret, the balance, if fairly taken, 
was considerably against the com- 
pany. In this account, exclusive 
of the company's capital, a balance 
was assumed of - - (5,181,207 

The company's capital 

actually cost - - 7,780,000 


So that the balance - £1,598,733 

was the amount which, upon their 
own statement, the company were 
minus.— The honorable ex-chair- 
man had argued at considerable 
length against this mode of stating 
the account, and wished to com- 
pare die joint stock of a great pub- 
lic and chartered company, with 


the capital of a private partnership 
or individual trader 5 but was there 
any analogy between them ? The 
one was a public and joint stock, 
in which the subjects, at large, 
held transferable shares, always at 
market, and fluctuating in value, 
according to the price of money, 
and the estimation or credit of the 
company. In the instance before 
the committee, this company en- 
joyed privileges, guaranteed by 
parliament, and possessed territo- 
ries, producing a princely revenue* 
their stock, therefore, partook of 
the nature of the public securities 
of this country, pledged for the 
national debt, and was as much a 
public claim, as the Indian debt, 
or the bond debt of upwards of 
two millions at home. It came, 
by no means, under the descrip- 
tion of the capital of tradesmen, 
which must always be applied to 
the payment of debts, before they 
can be deemed insolvent $ and is, 
therefore, properly excluded, when 
a statement of their affairs is laid 
before their creditors. In this 
view of the subject, he would 
therefore ask, where he was to 
find the twenty-four millions re- 
quired for trade, where else but 
in the general assets of the stock 
account, in which a debt of thirty 
millions, mostly at India interest, 
made so prominent a figure. The 
interest of that debt was a charge 
upon the whole concern of revenue 
and commerce. ; and to exclude 
a proportion of that interest from 
the charges of the trade, was, he 
contended, contrary to the com- 
mon sense and reason of mankind, 
whilst the admission of it totally* 
abolished all the profit go vaun- 
tingiy assumed upon the commerce 
at large. — Here he would ask the 
hon. ex-deputy chairman behind 
him, ( Mr. G. Smith ) who was, 

be- 
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besides, a banker of the first emi- 
nence, his candid opinion of the 
stock, by computation, taken with- 
out the capital, according to the 
honorable ex-chairman’s statement; 
and which, therefore, might be 
considered as the exposition of the 
affairs of one of his customers in 
^pbarrassed circumstances, and 
calling on his banker for assis- 
tance : it was only considering 
millions as thousands, and the 
analogy would be complete. Be- 
fore the honorable banker advanced 
any considerable sum, such as 1 7 
millions, he meant 17 thousands, 
he was perfectly sure the honorable 
banker would sit down, and mi- 
nutely scrutinize the items on the 
credit side of this account. All 
the debts, he would know, must 
be answered, and probably to an 
amount beyond the statement ; but 
lie would naturally enquire what 
was the nature of the assets to 
answe t * them. — Here the honorable 
member discussed several of the 
items of the stock account up to 
March 1805. The first was a sum 
of 1/207,560/. alleged to be due 
from government to the company ; 
this, he contended, was not the 
case ; it was a part of the national 
debt, consisting of consols, and 
standing in the name of the com- 
pany, for which they had taken 
credit at par, valuing them at sixty: 
this item was overcharged in the 
sum of 483,024/* Another debt of 
government for stores and supplies, 
which stood at 4 , 460 , 192 /. had 
been, by a special commission, 
curtailed in the sum of 2 , 089 , 392 /. 
-Another item, which must come 
against the general assets, was 
a charge upon the Carnatic estate 
of 5,630,838/. under investiga- 
tion, it was true, but substantiated 
abroad under the register of the 
late nabob’s creditors ; and, as he 
believed, still running at interest. 


To avoid much cavil on this item, 
he would strike off whatever 
should appear reasonable to any 
member of the committee 5 hie 
would, therefore, call it only four 
millions.*, — Here he must thank 
the noble lord (Morpeth) for his 
candour in producing a prospective 
estimate of the revenues and 
charges in India, for 1805 and 
1806 , by which it appeared, that 
the debts abroad, on the 1 st of 
March last, would be increased in 
the sum of 2 ,655,p57/. (and this 
without any provision for invest- 
ment ) — The next article was, it 
was true, a matter of estimate 
and opinion ; it regarded the ac- 
tual value of an item, which ap- 
peared, in the quick stock abroad, 
under the title of Debts Outstand- 
ing, and included advances for 
Investment, arrears of Revenue, 
Loans to Rajahs and Zemindars, 
(the Guicuwah Rajah among the 
rest,) to no less an amount than 
9 ,] 68 , 000 /. but would any man 
of business in the house, either 
financial or commercial, deny the 
honorable banker’s claim to a con- 
siderable allowance for bad debts 
under this article ? Would two 
millions be too much to deduct 
from this item ? The sums, there- 
fore, to be ducted on the whole 
account, were - - 2 , 000,000 

483,024 

2 , 089,392 

4,000,000 

2,655,957 


Forming a total of - £11,228,373 
Which, when set 
against the balance, 
in favour, in the 
accoun t before him , 
of 6,181,267 


Left a balance against 

the company, ol - £5,047*106 

There 
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There was, indeed, as the last 
speaker had stated, a memorandum 
at the foot of the stock account, 
by which a sum of no less than 
9,994,208/. was stated as the cost 
of buildings and fortifications, of 
plate, furniture, vessels, and 
plantations, since the year 17025 
which sum the lion, ex-chairman 
had considered a& an available asset, 
against the alleged deficiency. — 
He was very much surprised, 
indeed, to find this item adduced 
in the manner it had been ; were 
it even valid, this sum, though 
nearly ten million, would not 
square the account, when the com- 
pany’s capital, and the deficiency 
he had just proved, should be set 
against it. But, really, a single 
glance at the title of this account, 
would remove every idea of con- 
sidering it as a claim upon govern- 
ment, when the lease should ex- 
pire. — One column, amounting to 
nearly two millions, consisted of 
household furniture, farming stock, 
pleasure boats, plate, and table 
linen, of which articles, the wear 
of an hundred yeats had not much 
increased the value : of what na- 
ture were the Buildings ? Some 
of them forts upon the great rivers, 
dismantled by time, or swept away 
by the changes of currents. Others 
either absolutely levelled with the 
ground, and rebuilt, or, if stand- 
ing, repaired at an enormous ex- 
pense.— Others of the buildings 
had given place to the new (and, 
if they pleased, splendid) palace 
lately erected for the accommo- 
dation of the governor-general, 
which, however it had been re- 
probated, the lion, member thought 
highly necessary and becoming. 
Would such items as these be 
admitted in a finai adjustment 
between the company and the state, 
which had expended so many 


millions,’! n effecting the acquisition, 
and piotecting, by its marine, 
these commercial dominions ? — 
Was it nothing that the country 
was now actually deprived of the 
services of 2 5 of its own legi- 
ments$ that two squadrons were 
maintained in the Indian seas $ 
that Ceylon once, and the Cape f f 
Good Hope had been twice con- 
queied and retained, at an enor- 
mous expense 5 that a sum of three 
millions and a half had been paid 
to tlic company on this account 
since 1804 , and a further sum of 
two millions was now under liqui- 
dation ; — If there must exist an 
imperium tn imperio , while it did 
exist, the subordinate empire ought, 
at least, to bear its own expenses, 
ot which these ought to form a 
part. The lion, alderman, there- 
fore, totally rejected this item of 
ten million. — Would an exposition, 
he asked, such as this now appear- 
ed, if made by an individual, 
induce any banker to enable him 
to continue the concern ? The 
lion, member, for his part, de- 
clared, that he could not see how 
it was possible to continue this 
system, cumbrous and unpro tit- 
able as it was : time w'ould, per- 
haps, shew what was to be done ; 
or, he might learn, from the noble 
lord who had lately presided at the 
India board, how the company 
w'ere to go 011, without having 
recourse, as on aTormer occasion, 
to the aid of parliament, its part- 
ner m this concern. For himself, 
he could see no other justifiable 
mode of affording that relief, than 
a previous examination into their 
affairs, and a resolution to separate 
the revenue from the trado. As to 
the hope expressed by tlie hon. 
ex -chairman, that their affairs 
would recover, during a long 
period of peace in India, it was 

with 
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with regret, he stated, that the 
best-informed men on the spot, 
were by no means sanguine in this 
particular. By an bon. general’s 
calculation of die immediate 
savings on a peace establishment, 
740 , 000 /. were expected to be 
saved in the first year : but would 
that keep down, even the inteiest 
of their enormous debt ? Would 
it afford any resource for invest- 
ment ? Might not that balance be 
absorbed by unforeseen contingen- 
cies 5 or arrested to pay off un- 
stated claims, in the winding up 
of the last war accounts r — The 
noble lord, and the committee, 
must see, by this statement of 
facts, deduced from documents on 
the table, and authenticated by 
the company themselves, how 
utterly impossible it was, any 
longer to support this anomalous 
mixture of trade and dominion, 
unprecedented, except in a solitary 
and calamitous instance, — that of 
the Dutch East-India company, 
whose fate he need not recall to 
their recollection. — The. hon. 
member observed, that he was 
utterly at a loss to suggest any 
remedy to the distress already ex- 
isting, much less to point out the 
means of continuing the company’s 
trade, even on its pieseut scale: 
for, lie would state to the noble 
lord an important fact ; and, he 
hoped it would convince him it 
was high time to check the pre- 
sent system. The faculty of bor- 
rowing abroad was at an end, and 
the ships of the company wcie 
actually loading home with pii- 
vate goods at 2u/. per ton, for want 
of tiie regular investment j while 
the company, for tins very ton- 
nage, were paying GO/, making 
this prodigious and unnecessary 
sacrifice for the sake of piosecu- 
ting their favourite plan of exclud- 
ing the ships of individuals, who 


could gain, by navigating oh still 
lower terms than what is exacted 
upon private trade. — In this way, 
neutrals w ere suffered to encroach 
upon our natural intercourse with 
India, and to nouiish,at our expense, 
their maritime power and commer- 
cial importance.-- How long was the 
merchandize of the private trader 
to be reluctantly brought home at 
this immense loss ; and a fair com- 
petition between imperial com- 
merce, and the exertions of the 
British mei chant withheld ? So 
confined was the trade o£*the com- 
pany, that it visited no shoi^s but 
their own, while the neutral flag, 
as he had already remarked, rang- 
ed, unmolested, and even encou- 
raged, from the Pacific to the In- 
dian ocean ; and from these to 
every other part of tho globe. — 
But what pressed immediately on 
the committee, W'as, the piesent 
distress of the company, aud the 
inevitable call on parliament for 
relief. How far the country was 
bound to answer that call, would 
appear from Mr. Dundas’s Letter 
to the directors, at the discussion 
respecting the renewal of their 
charter $ wheiein he expressed his 
opinion, that the debts of the 
company must accompany the 
territory into whosesoever bauds 
it might fall. Whether the debt 
had aeciued from losses in trade, 
or from territorial expenses, the 
committee would now judge , for 
Ins pair, he agreed peifectly with 
the hon. gcneial (sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley) in his statement* of the 
subject j and that investment, and 
not war, had swelled the debt to 
its present magnitude — His own 
chief object, in this long detail, 
was, to warn the noble lord of 
the responsibility of the country. 
At present, he would make no 
motion, but would content himself 

wuh 
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with the promise of the noble lord, 
that an investigation would soon 
take place. Certainly, such was 
the situation of things, that strong 
and decisive measures were become 
necessary. When the disorder was 
violent, strong remedies must be 
administered. With regard to the 
right and extent of interference on 
the part of government, he should 
merely quote the authority of a 
great statesman (the earl of Liver- 
pool), just leaving the world, dis- 
tinguished for having asserted the 
rights of the British flag ; and who 
now, after a long and illustrious 
career, and already sinking into 
the grave, had yet vigour enough 
to compose, by his expiring lamp, 
an Address to his Sovereign on the 
intricate subject of coinage, which 
work would add to his already 
acquired fame, as a political econo- 
mist. The words were to be found 
in a pamphlet on the conduct of 
Great Britain towards neutral na- 
tions. — “ The rights of mankind 
admit of various degrees* and 
whenever two of these come into 
competition, the lowest in the 
scale must give place to the higher. 
Each man hath a right to perform 
certain actions 5 but if the distruc- 
tion of another should follow from 
them, would not this be a just 
cause of restraint ?” How far this 
high authority applied, in the 
present case, he must leave to the 
noble lord to determine $ certain 
he was, that it would have its due 
weight in the consideration of 
this important subject. The hon. 
alderman concluded, by observing, 
that he felt grateful to the com- 
mittee for their indulgent hearing j 
and would no longer trespass on 
their attention. 

Lord Castlereagh was fully 
aware of the difficulties under 
which the East-India Company at 


present laboured. He nevertheless 
was very far from entertaining in 
his mind that gloomy view of the 
company’s affairs which had been 
drawn by the worthy alderman whc 
had just sat down. On the con- 
trary, he was, well convinced that 
if the company’s affairs were vigor- 
ously conducted, it would not be- 
long before they would reach as 
great a state of prosperity as the 
most sanguine wishes of any friend 
to the interests of the company 
could reasonably entitle them to 
expect. For the accomplishment 
of this great object he would re- 
commend that the general state of 
the company’s affairs should un- 
dergo the most ample investigation 
before a committee. The result, 
he was confident, would be highly 
favourable to the Company. But, 
at the same time, that he was con- 
vinced, from his knowledge of the 
affairs of the company, that a 
committee which had it in view to 
obtain a correct statement of the 
debts, assests, and revenue of the 
company, must necessarily draw 
inferences favourable to the com- 
pany, as he had before stated ; still 
he most clearly saw that something 
was wanting, for the present, to be 
done for the assistance of the com- 
pany. To attain this great and 
most desirable object, he would 
recommend that a loan should be 
raised under the sanction of par- 
liament $ not that he could by any 
means suppose that there could be 
any hesitation or doubt of the sob 
vency of the company, but that he 
saw how much more advan- 
tageously a loan would be raised 
under such circumstances, than if 
the company itself was to go into 
the market for that purpose. Be- 
fore Ireland was united to this 
country, it was the uniform prac- 
tice with the English parliament 

to 
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to include the loan for Ireland 
in one general vote along with that 
which was given for this country. 
By the adoption of such a system, 
the company would gain what they 
most particularly wanted, an ex- 
tension of their capital j and the 
public would have considerably 
better security than they could now 
possibly have, as, from the profits 
to accrue from such an extension 
of capital, there would be a sink- 
ing fund for the total and speedy 
extinction of the whole debt. 

Dr. Laurence caught the speak- 
er's eye, and was entering into a 
consideration of the subject, when, 

Mr. Robson rose to order. He 
observed, that on so important an 
occasion, an occasion that required 
the fullest attendance, not one of 
his majesty’s ministers was present, 
to guard the purse of the public : 
and as he observed, by the order- 
book, that little business stood for 
to-morrow, he should move an ad- 
journment. — The gallery was then 
cleared, and there being only 3 1 
members present, the house ad-, 
journed. 

July 16 . 

[INDIA BUDGET.] 

Lord Morpeth rose and moved 
to postpone, till Friday, the further 
consideration of the India budget. 

Mr. Robson felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the house to 
this most important subject ; and 
to express his astonishment, that 
affairs of such vital importance to 
this country, as those of India, 
were to be discussed in such thin 
houses as this busines, has hitherto 
been. Whether the India com- 
pany were to be continued by a 
renewal of their charter, or not, 
their affairs ought not to be treated 
with such levity, with so thin an 
attendance of members, and, more 
especially, without the attendance 


of his majesty’s ministers. Their 
affairs, as he was taught to under- 
stand, were in a most embarrassed 
and deplorable situation, ‘almost* 
indeed, upon the brink of ruin. 
It was declared in that house, that 
a loan, to an inconceivable amount, 
would be requisite to support them ; 
but whether this was t<? be a Joan 
of 7 millions, or 17 millions, or 
what not, he thought the subject 
was one of two much importance 
to be discussed in that house, with- 
out a full attendance of Members j 
and, by the blessing of God, as lie 
never would leave it in the power 
of his majesty’s ministers to say he 
did not attend, he would make a 
point of taking some measure to 
stop the proceedings in every stage, 
unless there was a fuller attendance, 
and more especially of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. 

Lord Morpeth wished to know 
upon what authority the lion, 
gent, stated that a loan would be 
wanted for the India company ? 
He certainly had made no such 
statement, in bringing forward the 
company’s affairs : nor did he hear 
any such thing mentioned by any 
of his majesty’s ministets in that 
house. 

Mr. Grant also disclaimed, on 
the part of the company, the re* 
presentation of their affairs made 
by the hon. gent, and which he 
could not suffer to pass uncon- 
tradicted. He knew nothing of 
any loan proposed or desired by the 
company : they stood not in need 
of such assistance $ nor did he hear 
any thing of any such proposition, 
with which their authority or wishes 
were connected : a noble lord, in- 
deed, near him (Castlereagh), in 
his speech, the preceding night, 
had thrown out a suggestion, that 
a loan of five millions might be desi- 
rable for the accommodation of the 
company j but this w#s a mere 
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suggestion, in the course of a speech, 
wholly unauthorised by the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Pauli defended 4he conduct, 
2 nd approved the determination, 
expressed by his lion, friend (Mr. 
Robson) ; and hoped he would 
persist in his endcavonis to ob- 
tain a full attendance of members 
upon' every discussion on India 
affairs : for, notwithstanding the 
declaration just made by the hon. 
ex-director, it certainly has gone 
forth, that the company’s affairs 
were in a desperate situation. It 
had been said, not by himself, but 
but by a woithy alderman opposite 
to him (Prmsep), that they were 
in a state of bankiuptcy; and, al- 
though the noble lord’s suggestion 
of a loan, in his speech the pre- 
ceding night, might not be admit- 
ted by tfle hon. ex- director, as an 
official authoiity upon the point, 
yet his hon. friend had a right to 
consider such a declaration, coming 
from the noble lord, as good au- 
thority upon a subject, namely, 
the situation of the company’s 
affairs in which the noble lord’s 
own character and safety were 
so deeply interested : for it was 
no secret, that the noble lord’s 
conduct hi those affairs was likely" 
to become the ground of very se- 
lious charges from an hon. member 
of that House. The question was 
then put and agreed to. 


July 18 tk. 

[INDIA BUDGET.] 

On the motion of lord Morpeth, 
the house, in a committee, re- 
sumed the debate on the India 
budget. 

Mr. T. Jones asked if there had 
been an adjustment of the sum of 
2,G72,440 /. thus described, and in 
a paper moved for by him in 1801 : 

By what due from ' government 


for stores and supplies for his 
jesty’s troops, &c. &c.” 

Lord Morpeth replied, that this 
account, blended with another* 
amounting to nearly 4 millions, was 
in a way of settlement, and some 
part of it had been allowed. 

Mr. T. Jones then asked, how 
much of the 500,000/. per annum* 
as settled by the charter bill of 
1793, had been paid by the com- 
pany to the public. 

Dr. Laur trice spoke to order. 
He thought it contrary to the rules 
of the house, that, when the ques- 
tion for their determination was 
only respecting a single year, any 
member should think himself at 
liberty to ask all manner of ques- 
tions. When the debate was dis- 
posed of, he certainly might find 
opportunities enough of asking the 
noble lord any questions he might 
think proper. 

Mr. Hob house (the chairman of 
the committee) considered that it 
was the custom upon India bud- 
gets, lor the member who brought 
them forward, to take a very wide 
range into the general situation of 
the affairs of India, preparatory 
to moving his first resslution ; and 
that, therefore, it was allowed 
to other Members, to take a con- 
siderable latitude in speaking upon 
that question. As to the right of 
asking questions, he believed the 
rule- was tins : every member had 
a light to put questions; but the 
person to whom they w'ere put, 
might answer them, or nor, as he 
thought pioper. 

Mr. T. Jones said that, if tht 
learned doctor wished to make a 
speech upon the subject himself, 
htr should sit down \.ith pleasure. 
He was piepared to meet him on 
eu’iy |x>int which he had stated;, 
and, as the learned doctor was so 
famous for brevity, the bouse would, 

no 
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tto doubt, be very much delighted 
witli hearing him. If this was 
not the proper time to put his 
questions, he should take another 
opportunity. 

Dr. Laurence said, he might 
take whatever oppoi tunity he pleas- 
ed , and he need not expect that 
he would meet him on any of his 
points. 

Mr. Pauli said, that having, last 
Febiuary, found himself under the 
necessity, from a paramount sense 
of duty, of calling the attention 
of the house and the public, to the 
state of the hnancesof India j and 
as his sentiments, ou that impor- 
tant topic, were now before the 
house, in the form of a specific 
charge, he would forbear, on the 
present occasion, from enteiing 
fully into the subject 5 though the 
hon. geneial (sir A. Wellesley), 
and the noble* loid (Castlereagh), 
had given ample loom for dis- 
cussion, by statements the most 
fallacious ever produced to any 
reasoning assembly. But, said the 
hon. gentlemen i to refute such 
statements is the less necessary, 
as the noble lord, who brought for- 
ward the busiuess, had done ample 
justice to his (Mr. Pauli's) senti- 
ments, and had continued eveiy 
assertion he had ever made on the 
melancholy state of India, rendered 
still more melancholy and despe- 
rate by the immense sums shortly 
to be provided for m that unhappy 
country. The honourable gentle- 
man paid the noble loid (Morpeth) 
gome well-merited compliments, 
for the honest, honourable, and 
fair manner in which he had 
brought forward the budget ; he 
had scorned deception ; and • his 
candour was as conspicuous as his 
talents were acknowledged. The 
noble lord had given the only fair 1 
statement that had been exhibited 
Vol. 8 
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of the finances of Indian for up- 
wards of 20 yeafs 5 and for tha 
whole of his conduct, he merited 
the thanks of every man in the 
kingdom. The noble lord had 
looked the prospect, datk and 
gloomy as it was, boldly and fairly 
in the face ; and had scorned to 
del line the house with promises 
that were never to be fulfilled, and 
prospects of prosperity that were 
never to be realized. But, Said 
Mr. Pauli, the noble lord has still, 
most unintentionally, omitted some 
most important items. On his 
own shewing, including the de- 
falcations in the ceded provinces, 
the actual deficit, even on sanguine 
estimates, exceeds 3 millions ster- 
ling, the deficit, in the course of 
the next year, 1807 > cannot be 
less j and, added to these two 
sums, making (j millions, the de- 
cennial loan, amounting to mil- 
lions ; and two other loans, con- 
tracted for two years, at 10 and 
12 per cent, and amounting to 
nearly a million, all become pay- 
able in 1808 ; so that, in that year, 
even taking the most favourable 
circumstances into account, the 
debt will be increased nearly 9 
millions, and that in the ltith year 
of the company’s charter \ and 
where is the man sanguine enough 
to say, that we shall then be on the 
peace establishment ? But the 
fact is we can have no peace es- 
tablishment; from Cape Comorin, 
to beyond the walls of Delhi, our 
troops must be kept up, and scat- 
tered, to keep our subjects in awe, 
even if we have no enemy to con.- 
tend wbh. An honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Johnstone) has indulged 
himself, lately, in making frequent 
attacks on his majesty’s hiinistei^ 
foi the removal of ^ir. G. B& iow. 
k Would that, instead, he had turned 
his attention to the state of the 
+ T finance* 
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finances of India, which no man 
knew better than he did 5 and had 
fairly and candidly admitted, that 
to measures acquiesced in by sir G. 
Barlow, for eight years criminally 
acquiesced in,, was to be, attributed 
the present deplorable state of the 
East-India Company ! As to the 
removal of si t G. Barlow, the 
honourable gentleman can hardly 
be serious in his loud complaints on 
that subject ; no man, either in 
India or in Europe, ever looked to 
sir G. Barlow’s being permanent 
governor-general. The honourable 
gentleman himself never could 
have imagined it even probable, 
that sir George would be allowed 
to continue ; for he must know, 
that sir George, though an ex- 
cellent revenue officer, had none 
of the qualities to fit him foi go- 
vernor-general ; and that, to in- 
sure the respect of the foreign 
couits, a nobleman from England 
was indispensable for the good 
government of India. The ho- 
liouiable gentleman had indulged 
in these attacks, from his hostility 
to ministers; and had neglected 
ever looking into the accounts 
which, perhaps wisely, he had not 
even touched upon, although the 
only subject itgularly before the 
house. — This, Mr. Pauli said, he 
the more deploied, as no man in 
England understood the leal situa- 
tion of the company betlci than the 
honourable gentleman. Mr. Pauli 
concluded with again sincerely 
thanking the noble lord (Morpeth) 
for his clear, able, honest, and 
candid statement; and was sure 
his lordship would feel that, by the 
line he had adopted, he had justly 
raised himself in the opinion of 
every honest man in the kingdom. 

Mr, T '. Jones hoped, that he 
should not be thought pertinacious ; 
but lie trusted he should be al- 


lowed to make a few observation*, 
as he stood pledged, in some de- 
gree, to the house, on this subject 
He had, in 1801, stated, that the 
debt of the company was 20 mil- 
lions. This had now clearly turn- 
ed out to be the fact. f He had 
then met wit It a meat deal of op- 
probrium, and was asked to have 
patience. lie had had patience; 
and the le^ult was, that the com- 
pany, as had been stated by an 
honourable alderman (Prinsep) 
was 011 the eve of bankruptcy , 
dnd that their debt was nearer 4C 
millions than 30. Pie was, there- 
fore, fully justified in what he had 
said; and the persons at the India 
board, whether they were called 
comptrollers, or any thing else, 
would soon, it appeared, be only 
the assignees of bankrupts. 

Mr. Johns lone said, that there 
was no danger of a bankruptcy. 
He would not enter upon the 
particulars of the accounts, how- 
ever, as it was painful to him to 
look at the situation of the com- 
pany. But that situation was still 
not so gloomy as had been repre- 
sented by tlie lion. gent. As to 
the loans, he hoped the persons 
who held them would lenew their 
engagements But lie deprecated 
the transferiing them to this coun- 
tiy ; and warm d the directors not 
to ask such a think of parliament, 
for the minister of the day would 
be strongly tempted to grasp at a 
share of the patronage, which 
would be dangerous to the liberties 
of this country. He begged t lie 
house to consider, what would be 
the consequence of a patronage 
ovei 3 (X;0,000/. sterling, in ad- 
dition to what was already pos- 
sessed by the government. Any 
inconvenience of trade was better 
than that the minister should ac- 
quire such an extraordinary pow- 
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tef. He meant tliis as no particu- 
lar reflection, but mentioned it as 
applying to any minister. As to 
the case of sir G. Barlow, his 
opinion was unaltered. Even 
though, what the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Taull) had said should be correct, 
still his observations were proper. 
Ministers had gratuitously ap- 
pointed him, on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, and removed him four- 
teen days after. Now, why was 
he appointed at all, if it was in 
contemplation to remove him so 
soon ? All the powear of gover- 
nor-general would have remained 
with him, by devolution, till the 
appointment of a successor, except 
the power of exercising the high- 
est functions of the oflice without 
the consent of the council — a pow- 
er so extraordinary, that ithad never 
been exercised. The charge, 
therefore, remained in full force. 

Sir A. Wellesley considered the 
hon. member (Mr. Pauli) was 
completely wrong, in supposing 
that so large a sum as ten millions 
was to be due in 1807. He shew- 
ed, from a variety of calculations, 
that the greater part of this sum 
would not be due until the years 
I 8 O 9 and 1810. If there was a 
large floating debt at the end of 
the war, there were, also, floating 
securities in the hands of the com- 
pany, which balanced it. He 
denied that the loans in India had 
been contracted for on such un- 
favourable terms as the hon. gent, 
had represented. 

Mr. Pauli said, that the reason 
that the loan appeared to be con- 
tracted on better terms in India 
than it really was, was because abov e 
two- thirds of it was contracted at 
Lucknow and Benares, \yjiere the 
value of the rupee Was consider- 
ably less than the Calcutta rupee. 
The interest of the debt being 
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paid in Calcutta rupees, and the 
principal contracted in the rupees 
of Lucknow and Benares, it made 
the real interest from twelve to 
fourteenth per cent, instead of 
eight. He contended, that the 
company actually owed six millions 
to the country, on account of the 
twelve years arrears of tht? half 
million annually > for which consi- 
deration their charter was renewed. 
India had, ever since, been a drain 
to this country, both in men and 
money ; and not a single advantage 
had been' derived from the posses- 
sion. He was sure that, at the 
time the charter was last renewed, 
no one had the most distant idea, 
that it would ever be lepewed 
again, except on terms much more 
advantageous ; but, if they could 
not pay half a million, they could 
not pay more, and Great Britain 
would be the only country prohibi- 
ted from trading to India, and this 
without any sort of consideiation. 

Mr. Grant , in general, vindica- 
ted the accounts which he had 
brought forward on the second 
night. With respect to the 
amount of Indian debt, lie 
continued of opinion, that consi- 
derable arrears of the expenses ot 
the two wars, in which we had 
recently been engaged, remained 
still to be brought to account. 
The expei ience of former wars, 
canied on upon a less extensive 
scale, justified this opinion ; and 
lie was, upon the whole, persuad- 
ed, that it was reasonable to esb- 
male the debt, on the 3()di of 
April, 3 806’, at 38 jnillions sterling* 
after al lowmp tor the purchases 
made b) Ur 1 Sinking Fund. As to 
the Sinking l’und he had admired 
it to have aided in improving the 
credit of the company’s paper j but 
maintained, still, that the estab- 
lishment oi that scheme, constitu* 
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ted as-tbe fund was, circumstanced 
as were the affairs of the com- 
pany, and pledged as the company 
were, to apply every valuable sur- 
plus of their revenues to the dis- 
charge of debt was liable to ob- 
jections which out-weighed any 
incidental benefit resulting from it. 
That no considerable pait of the 
Indian debt was to be charged to 
the commerce of the company, he 
contended to be satisfactorily pro- 
ved by the documents he had ad- 
duced on a former night $ docu- 
ments framed with great gare, by 
the able officers of the India-house, 
and founded on fuller and more 
accurate materials than those state- 
ments could well be with which 
the hon. general had been fur- 
nished, and which had, by him, 
been quoted to the house. How 
to account for the great difference 
between the hon. general’s state- 
ments and his, he was at a loss, 
unless the hon. general had omitted 
to give credit for bills drawn on 
England on account of debt, on 
a supposition that the payment of 
debt not contracted by lord Wel- 
lesley, ought not to be charged in 
the accounts of his administration } 
but the omission would not be 
Warranted on this ground, because, 
in the question of accounts be- 
tween India and England, the only 
fair way was, to charge all that 
was paid, !?nd credit all that was 
received. The hon. general said, 
the bills drawn for the payment of 
debt had been credited for 5 but 
admitted that his statements did 
not give credit for the political 
charges defrayed by the company in 
England^ which, with the other 
payments made there on account 
of the territorial possessions, would 
in ? great degree, account for the 
balance which the hon. general 
thought chargeable to the com- 


merce. At the same time, Mr. 
Grant expressed his willingness, 
that a very strict scrutiny should 
be made into the state of account 
between the revenue and the com- 
merce, as far as it was possible to 
separate them, in order that thia 
question might be determined and 
set at rest. — As to the prospect of 
future levenues and savings, which 
the hon. general had stated, and 
which another hon. gent. (Mr* 
Keene) carried much higher, Mr* 
Grant observed, that taking credit 
for future expectations was not 
the most satisfactory way of com- 
pensating for the past. Hitherto, 
the recently-conquered provinces 
were not even estimated to pro- 
duce beyond a trifle more than the 
disbursements incurred on account 
of them j — provinces which had 
cost so much blood and treasure 
in the acquisition. Calculations 
founded on future receipts of re- 
venue must be liable to uncer- 
tainty } and the surest dependence 
was, that of retrenching expense. 

Mr. T. Jones said, that his ob- 
ject, in interrogating the noble 
lord (Morpeth) was, to save his 
trouble, and that of the house ; 
but, more particularly that of the 
noble lord, who had given a fair 
and accurate, however to be la- 
mented, Budget, and was now 
sitting to hear the third discussion 
on it, left quite alone, both by his 
majesty’s ministers, and such di- 
rectors of the East-India company 
as were members of parliament : 
that, by getting answers to his 
questions, he should see w hat al- 
teration, for the better or worse, 
had taken place since his speech 
and statement, delivered in that 
house, June 25, 1802, thereon. 
But, however, as he did not wish 
to be pertinacious, as to putting 
questions, he should state facts : 
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Now, in 1 800, tip to the 30th of 
April, the India debt was twenty 
millions. Oat of the 6 , 000 , 000 /. 
due on the charter, only 500,000 1. 
had been paid, so that 5,500^000/. 
remained due to the public. " In 
1801, the hon. gent, said, he had 
•tated the East-India company to 
be on the eve of bankruptcy. In 
1806 , he was borne out by the 
uncontradicted assertion of a 
worthy alderman (Prinsep,) that 
it was in a state of insolvency. 
The difference between insolvency 
and bankruptcy was a distinction 
without a difference, and not to be 
argued $ and, therefore, he said, 
instead of the eve of bankruptcy, 
he considered the com pay in a po- 
sitive state of bankruptcy j and soon, 
very soon, the tfoble lord and his 
colleagues, instead of being 
“comptrollers,” would be “ as- 
signees,” under a commission of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. H. Martin commented on 
the construction of the act by 
which the company held their 
charter j and said, that it clearly 
appeared from it, that when the 
company were in straitened cir- 
cumstances, the payment was only 
suspended, and they now- were 
debtors to the public for six mil- 
lions. The only excuse must be, 
their inability to pay j and he 
hardly thought that this excuse 
would be resorted to, as it would 
amount to a confession, that they 
had been insolvent ever since the 
year 1793. 

Mr. Hudleston rose and said : 
— Sir, the strictures which an 
honourable member opposite (Mr. 
T. Jones) has been pleased to ad- 
dress to me on the conduct of 
some of my colleagues, for their 
absence from the house on this oc- 
casion, it is not difficult to answer. 
My colleagues, sir, have been oc- 
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cupied to day, for seven or eight 
hours, by very important public 
duties- in another place. They 
know also that the statements be- 
fore the house contain full and 
accurate information relative to 
the finances of the East India com- 
pany ; and they were aware that 
whatever further explanation might 
be required, no one is more able 
to give than my honourable friend, 
the late chairman, who would, in 
all probability, be present in his 
place at this discussion. For my 
own part, sii , I confess I came 
down to the house for the pur- 
pose of offering some observations 
on the speech of ah honourable 
alderman (Prinsep) who the other 
evening entered so largely into the 
subject of the company's com- 
merce, and with views so obvious 
respecting it 5 and on part of the 
speech of the noble lord who so 
ably followed him ; and I shall now 
endeavour to submit those obser- 
vations to the house. With re- 
spect to the facts assumed by the 
worthy alderman, it is not necessary 
to dispute them. Without stop- 
ping to enquire into their validity, 
it may be sufficient to examine the 
structure he would build upon 
them in a fair comparison with 
that which he would overthrow. 
Such an examination, I am con- 
fident the honourable alderman 
can never have made, for, if he 
had, it would have enabled him to 
take a more enlarged view of the 
subject, and convinced him that 
the view he had before taken of it 
was narrow and fallacious. Hither- 
to the honourable alderman seems 
to have looked at the commerce 
of the East India company through 
a peculiar sort of ^lass, which 
has possessed the prope. ty of hid* 
ing all its great and leading fea- 
tures, and all the benefits which 

it 
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it diffuses. The loss which he 
supposes the company to sustain 
by their trade, forms the grand 
foundation of his argument, to 
that point therefore I shall imme- 
diately' direct my attention, by 
claiming of him what I nm sure 
his conduct will readily admit, 
namqty; that the loss is piincipal- 
Iy, if not entirely, confined to the 
exports. 1 shall then remind the 
worthy alderman, and solicit the 
attention of the committee to the 
momentous fact, that from the 
provision of those exports many 
thousands of the community derive 
their subsistence, and are enabled 
by it to contribute their propor- 
tion of the public burthens, instead 
pf being themselves burthens on the 
state. To illustrate this, I will 
take that article of the company's 
exports on which the ascertained 
loss comprises a very great part 
of the guilt which the alderman 
charges to the whole of their com- 
merce. — I moan the article of 
woollens ; and to what is it owing 
that the compauy sustain that loss ? 
Why, literally, sir, to their con- 
sulting the public interests in pre- 
ference to their own — to their 
sXporting annually woollens to 
the enormous amount of 1 ,300,0001 
by which the company sustain 
very great loss, but the public gain 
n a still greater proportion j for* 
he provision of those woollens 
fives employment to more than 
10,000 persons : And until lately 
his was not all, for the company 
Virtually paid a penalty for render- 
ng this benefit to the state, in the 
hape of a duty of4l. per cent, which 
vas afterwards increased to five per 
:ent. and amounted annually to 
ipwards of 50,0001. Even be- 
ore that duty was imposed, it was a 
Dsing trade. We know, that in the 
ist four years, the loss on the wool- 


100,0001. in each year ; and from 
the progressive advance in the 
price of labour, and of the raw 
material, hoth native and foreign, 
this loss is inci easing ; for the China 
trade differs from all others in this 
essential respect, that the China mer- 
chants themselves fixed the prices, 
and the same that were fixed 
many years ago, still continue, not- 
withstanding the advance in the 
cost of the woollens here. Two 
points, then, aie clear } 1st, that 
nothing but a disposition to pro- 
mote the manufacturing interests 
of this country in preference to 
their own could induce the East 
India company to export woollens 
to such an extent } for m respect 
to China they could obtain a 
more favourable remittance in sil- 
ver ; and 2dly, that were the com- 
pany to seek other modes of re- 
mittance, the consequences would 
bedieadful to the manufacturing 
and the labouring poor in the coun- 
ties of Gloucester, Devon, So- 
merset, and Cornwall, and in the 
city of Norwich } it would also 
operate the ruin of several exten- 
sive establishments in this metro- 
polis, and deprive more than 700 
persons of a respectable subsist- 
ence which they now derive from 
the East India company. Now, 
sir, I think I have a right to ask 
the honourable alderman whether 
his trade, or that to which he is 
partial, could bear this loss, or 
afford to the public this benefit. 
Perhaps he will have the goodness 
to inform the committee of 
the quantity of woollens an- 
nually exported to India by any 
private trader, or the aggregate of 
the quantity exported by all of 
them. I have stated only the be- 
nefit which the public derive from 
one article in one branch of the 
company’s commerce} but, if the 
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that view of the commerce 
of the East India company, 
which l have been accus- 
tomed to take of it, it would ap- 
pear to him as a vast edifice, erect- 
ed on a solid foundation, which 
has for ages withstood the fury of 
the elements, and given shelter to 
millions of people, which, through 
every vicissitude, has been the firm 
and constant friend, as well as 
child, of the state, and made an 
ample return for the uniform pro- 
tection it has received. In the pro- 
vision of a single article, as I have 
just stated, it gives employment 
to 40,000 persons. The exche- 
quer derives from it annually three 
millions sterling in duties and 
customs. It employs about 1 0,000 
British seamen, and thus nourishes 
for the state a great portion of 
that force on which its safely 
essentially depends. It assisted in 
acquiring, and has assisted in pre- 
serving, our dominion in India. 
At a memorable and critical era, an 
enemy’s squadron was totally de- 
feated in the Ganges, by the ships 
of the East India company — an 
event that materially contributed 
to lay the foundation of all our 
subsequent greatness. On vari- 
ous occasions since, they have 
assisted in fighting the battles of 
the state, and particularly off 
Pondicherry, in October, 1 77 
two of our Indiameti shared in the 
glory of forcing the French squa- 
dron to leave that fortress to its 
fate. I am sure the committee 
must anticipate my alluding to a 
more recent event in the China 
seas, in which the ships of the East 
India 'company, under the brave 
and able conduct of their com- 
manders, furnished an argu- 
ment in favour of the company’s 
commerce that will not soon be 
forgotten $ and at this moment it 
will not be denied, that the com- 


merce of the East India company 
supplies no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the force destined for the 
defence of this capital in case of 
invasion. Sir, the list of his ma- 
jesty’s navy bears testimony in 
favour of the commerce of the East 
India company. And need I ask 
if the utility of this commerce 
is to be judged of by the balance 
of the head of profit and loss in 
the ledger ? or if it be any reproach 
to this commerce that all which I 
have stated has not been accom- 
plished without the aid of the 
Indian revenue > certainly I am 
not prepared to say that the com- 
pany’s commerce could go on 
without that aid, on the conti ary, 

I believe the commerce and the 
revenue to be necessary to each 
other, and their continued union to 
be essential to the vital interests of* 
the state. Some years ago, the 
worthy alderman, and his friends, 
brought forward anqther, and very 
captivating argument, against the 
company’s commerce, and in fa- 
vour of their own, but I know 
riot if he has recurred to it on this 
occasion, not having been able to 
get down to the house the other 
evening, until he had made consi- 
deiable progress in his speech, viz. 
the idea of bringing all the trade of 
India to the river Thames, and 
making London the grand empo- 
rium of Asiatic commerce. This 
was certainly a magnificent project, 
and only two objections weigh with 
me against it. First, that it is im- 
piacticabie ; and, secondly, that if 
practicable, it would be unwise to 
effect it. Most of the maritime 
powers of Europe possess, or on 
the return of peace will probably 
again possess, prats and commer- 
cial factories in India. On the 
coast of Malahar, and from Cape 
Comorin to the Ganges, are tliofco 
of the French, Dutch, Danes, and 
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Portuguese, who are all as sensible 
of the value of a trade with India 
as we art, and their merchants 
as eager in the pursuit of gain, 
only less enterprising than ours. 
Is there apy rational hope that we 
can exclude foieigqers from this 
trade, or prevail on them to relin- 
quish it, and consent to receive 
the produce of India only thiough 
the port of London ? But I have 
said that, if practicable, it would 
»ot be wise to effect it, and here I 
would intreat of the woilhy aider- 
man to forget for a moment his 
commercial character, and to con* 
sider this point onjy as a member 
of the state 3 and when in that ca- 
pacity he shall have weighed it 
^maturely, combining with it our 
present situation, and acquisitions 
in India, I would ask him, if no 
considerations occur to his mind 
as adverse to our obtaining for our- 
sches so invidious' a prefer ence ? 
I would beg of him to state how 
much he thinks we can afford to 
lose of the reputation we possess 
with foreign powers for modera- 
tion and liberality in what relates 
to our commercial and naval in- 
terests, and pre-eminence. — Sir, 
theie is one other consideration 
which I shall merely glance at : 
some persons, 1 know, are not suffi- 
ciently aware of its importance, 
but no reflecting mind, not warp- 
ed by views ot private or pecu- 
niary interest, will overlook it, or 
deem it visionary : it applies equal- 
ly to the s)stem of Indian com- 
merce favoured by the worthy 
alderman, and to the late system 
of conquest and extension of ter- 
ritory in India. At present I shall 
confine myself to the former. The 
system desired by the worthy al- 
derman, would substitute, in the 
lnd^n trade, ships built in India 
for ships built in England 5 teak 


ships for oak 3 the Lascar, or In- 
dian sailor, for the Biitish tar 3 and 
the Ganges for the Thames. The 
home of his trade is Imiia, and it 
would soon make India the home 
of thousands of artificers, agents, 
and adventure! s of all descriptions. 
At every out-port and subordinate 
factory, there would be a European 
public, and in the space of GO or 
70 years the number of Europeans 
in India, would exceed the num- 
ber of British Americans in North 
America, when that country declared 
its independence. Can theie be 
a qy doubt then of the direct ten- 
dency of such a system, if esta- 
blished in regions so much more 
distant from the mother country ? 
The opinion entertained on this 
subject, by a late truly illustrious 
person — illustrious for his virtues 
even more than for his services, 
may be collected from the following 
short passage in one of his letters, 
dated in November J/ 9 4 > “ I am 
“ strongly impressed with a con- 
“ viction, that it will be of essen- 
“ tiaj importance to the interests 
“ of Britain, that Europeans should 
€s be discouraged, and prevented, 
,s as much as possible, from co- 
tc Ionizing and settling in our 
(f possessions in India/’ 

Whether the utmost human wis- 
dom can do more than delay the 
event against which the noble 
marquis meant to guard, is a quesr 
tion beyond our reach 5 but it re- 
quires no gift of prophecy to be 
able to pronounce, with conscious 
certainty, that the laying open the 
trade to the public would accele- 
rate it by at least half a century, 
and, under that conviction, I should 
have felt it my duty to submit to 
the committee these observations 
on the speech of the hon. aider- 
man, even if there had been no 
other objection to the system 

'whirh 
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which it is his object to recommend, 
and without alluding to an argu- 
ment that I am sure would of 
itself be sufficient to secure its 
rejection, viz . the injustice it 
would operate on the East India 
company 3 but if I differ from the 
worthy alderman in almost all his 
deductions, and inferences, from 
the facts he laid down, I am as 
little able to concur with the noble 
lord who followed him in the de- 
bate, I mean in his limitted view 
of the existing evils, and his nvxle 
of accounting for the vast increase 
of our Indian debt, and the sole 
remedy which he has suggested 
for the consideration of the com- 
mittee. The noble lord seems to 
consider our present financial dif- 
ficulties as the only evil we have 
to overcome, and war as the only 
cause ; and the remedies he pro- 
poses are of course equally con- 
fined 3 wheieas, in my view of 
our present situation in India, were 
our debt to be this moment ex- 
tinguished, very serious evils would 
still remain 5 but, even adopt- 
ing the noble lord’s view of the 
subject, and supposing it only 
necessary at present to advert to 
the immediate cause, or causes 
of the deranged state-of our finan- 
ces in India, it would still be im- 
possible for me to acquiesce in the 
noble lord’s statement of 13 years 
of war as the cause of that de- 
rangement. Two years ago I 
heard a similar argument from the 
right hon. gent, whose loss is so 
justly deplored, and I heard it then 
with equal surprize 3 because l well 
knew t ,,ii ouing 5 or 6 of the 10 
years which he spoke of, the con- 
tinent of India had not been in a 
atate of war, and that, correctly 
speaking, the w at in India com- 
menced in 1 798, after the arrival 


of marquis Wellesley. The noble 
lord I am sure has too much can- 
dour to contend, that the march 
of a detaclifnent to take possession 
of Pondicherry, wl ere there was 
not a shot fired, nor an enemy- 
capable of making the least resist- 
ance, constituted war in the only 
sense in which the argument Could 
apply. Several other expeditions 
were projected, in which the East 
kndia company had no more inte- 
rest than any other corporate body : 
such expeditions indeed, by with- 
drawing their troops from the con- 
tinent of India, and carrying them 
to unhealthy climes, are w'01 sc than 
useless to the company 3 they oc- 
casioned however a large expendi- 
ture, for the whole amount of 
which the company have a just 
claim on government, as I shall at 
all times be piepared to prove; but 
the amount, large as it is, forms 
but a small part of the enormous 
increase in our Indian expenditure 
and debt. The peace of Seringa- 
patam concluded with Tippoo 
Sultaun by lord Cornwallis, was 
signed the beginning of March 
1792, and from that period, till the 
year 1 798, the peninsula of India 
was undisturbed bv war ; but when 
the noble lord spoke of 13 years of 
war, as if the Indian debt had been 
progressively increasing each of 
those years, he must have foi got- 
ten the decisive fact, that, in two of 
the fit st six years, the Indian debt, 
instead of increasing, diminished ; 
viz. that in 1794 , it was lt>s by 
upw ards of 700 , 000 / than in 1 / 03 ; 
and in 1795 , upwards of 500 , (XX)/. 
less than in 1794, and that in 1 7j)5\ 
though a little moie than in 1 795, 
the debt was still nearly 900,000/. 
less than in 1793, when,- as is well 
known to the noble lord, its amount 
was eight millions; fiom that 

year 
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year (1793) to 1798, the increase 
wais only three millions 3 if then we 
suppose with the noble lord, that 
the five intervening years were years 
of war, what does that fact express 
with regard to the expenditure of the 
succeeding seven years; viz. from 
1798 to 1805 ; during which, ac- 
cording to the estimate on the 
table, the Indian debt has accu- 
mulated from 1 1 millions to 2t)i 
millions 3 for, although the noble 
lord spoke of 13 years, which 
must include the present year, I 
imagine his meaning went to no 
later period than to April 1805, 
which is the latest to which 
the usual estimate of the Indian 
debt is brought up 3 but if the no- 
ble lord wishes to bring it up to 
the present time, I fear several 
millions must be added to that 
estimate. The committee will 
judge, therefore, whether the pre- 
sent embarrassed state of the com- 
pany's finances can, with accuracy, 
be ascribed to 13 years of war, 
and it is at least highly important 
and just, that the committee should 
be aware, that, of the 18~ millions 
added to the Indian debt, since 
the year 1793, three millions only 
were contracted before the year 
1799. — That this enormous in- 
crease in the Indian debt has been 
principally occasioned by the late 
war in India, there can be no 
doubt 3 but if war alone could 
produce so great a change in the 
state of 0111 finances, what would 
have been our situation after the 
war which began in 1779* and 
ended in 1784, in which we had 
to contend in India with the French 
and the Dutch, the Mahrattas and 
Hyder Ally ? between which too 
and the lata war there was this 
striking difference, viz. that our 
own districts were the seat of war, 
and by far the greater part of the 


Carnatic, for a considerable time, ir* 
the possession of the enemy 3 yet, 
at the conclusion of that war, the 
company's debt in India, I believe, 
amounted only to 6 or 7 millions. 
Whereas the late war in India was 
carried on in the territories of the 
enemy, and our own felt none of 
its calamities, except that, during 
a few weeks, an adventurer, named 
Dundeab, committed depredations 
in some of the Mysore districts. 
This is well known to the honor- 
able general opposite ( sir Arthur 
Wellesley ) who himself so ably 
conducted the war in the Deckan, 
and to whose military prowess is 
most essentially to be attributed 
its successful issue, and its not 
having been carried into our own 
districts. Doubtless there are ex- 
penses incident to a state of war, 
although the troops may not be 
actually in the field 3 and the war 
in Europe, by giving birth to the 
maritime expeditions I have al- 
luded to, contributed essentially 
to the reduction of the surplus 
revenue 3 but it made no other 
very considerable addition to our 
Indian expenditure, for, owing to 
the vigilance of government, and 
the vast superiority of our navy, 
not a French soldier landed in 
India. If, then, I were to be asked, 
to what causes the present state 
of our finances in India were to 
be attributed, I should answer, 
that they might be traced to a 
system of policy which sought the 
aggrandizement and extension of 
the British empire and influence 
in India, through the medium of 
what is called the system of sub- 
sidiary alliances, or the bringing 
all the native states into subjection 
to, or dependence on, the British 
power, by means of large bodies 
of troops stationed in their respec- 
tive capitals, with agents or mi- 
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ntsters, on the part of the com- 
pany, to watch and direct their 
political conduct. Tins system 
became the fruitful parent ot an 
extended war, on an extended 
scale of expense, and a correspond- 
ing system of finances and gcne- 
ral expenditure ; in both of which 
economy was overlooked, or per- 
haps did not seem necessary ; for 
one of the effects of this system 
was a vast nominal increase of 
revenue by the necessity of exact- 
ing from each native prince a sub- 
sidy for defraying the expense of 
the troops stationed in his capital, 
tal. These subsidies, whether in 
money, or commuted for an equi- 
valent in territory, occasioned a 
great apparent increase of revenue, 
and every extension of our territory 
or revenue being supposed to bring 
with it a proportionate extension 
of our means of paying, produced 
a real alteration in the scale of 
ideas and expectations, and, unfor- 
tunately, the increased expenditure, 
by new establishments, and new 
or augmented salaries and allowan- 
ces, not being made conditional, 
or dependent on the continuance 
of a sui plus revenue, remained after 
the surplus had ceased to exist. 
Such I believe to have been, in 
abstract, the combined causes of 
the present embai raised state of 
our finances in India ; but do I 
therefore concur in the position 
which the lion, alderman has so 
industriously laboured to impress 
upon the committee, namely, 
that the Ea st India company is 
insolvent ? ; No, sir ; I deny that 
the company is insolvent, or that 
oui present pecuniary difficulties 
will make ns so, unless we con- 
tinue in the course which has 
brought them upon us. — How 
then are our finances to be le- 
trieved, and what is to be done ? 


Why, sir, if there is a determined 
disposition to retrieve them on 
both sides the Atlantic, they may, 
and will be tetrieved, by measuring 
back our steps to those systems, 
both political and financial, from 
which we ought never to have de- 
parted ; in a word, the system and 
principles of Marquis Cornwallis ; 
by disavowing all views of extending 
our dominion and influence in 
India, and in proof of the sinceiity 
of the disavowal, relinquishing 
the acquisitions, both in territory 
and alliances, which have been 
made under them; and, lastly, by 
contracting the number of our vast 
and expensive establishments, and 
the scale of those which it may 
be necessity to continue. The 
work, both in respect to policy and 
finance, we have reason to believe, 
i> already begun, and if persevered 
in with firmness and decision, will 
effect the re-establishment of a 
surplus revenue, and the gradual 
reduction of the India debt ; but 
it will be in vain to hope for such 
effects from auv other means than 
those which 1 have stated : other 
measures may be resorted to in aid 
of those means, but if attempted 
without them, will only aggravate 
the existing evils, and perhaps ren- 
der them insurmountable ; but 
least of all can those effects be pro- 
duced by tlie adoption of the advice 
of the honourable alderman, for 
which, however, I do not pre- 
sume to censure hirn, as it is the 
result of opinions which he has 
long habitually cherished ; with the 
view which he takes of the subject, 
I am not surprised that the annihi- 
lation of the company’s commerce, 
and the substitution of the private 
trade in the place of it, which, to 
my mind, present the most ruinous 
consequences to the East India 
company, the public, and even the 

traders 
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traders themselves, should to him 
seem fraught with benefits to all 
of them 5 but differing so widely 
as I do from the worthy alderman, 
I have felt anxious to submit to 
the comini tree, my impressions 
on the whole subject, and 
I have now to assure them that nor- 
thing but my sense of its extreme 
importance could make me venture 
on so long an intrusion on their time. 

Mr. Alderman Prinsep rose to 
reply He began with observing, 
that after tire long indulgence with 
which he had been honored in a 
former part of the debate, he felt 
it his duty to abridge, as much as 
possible, what he had to say fur- 
ther on the subject ; and here he 
must acknowledge his obligations 
to two lion, members, (Mr. Pauli 
and Mr. Robson,) and also to ano- 
ther hon. member (Mr. Francis) 
who had volunteered in his sup- 
port. For himself, he had long 
fought this battle single-handed, 
and had thrown himself alone into 
“ the imminent and deadly breach,” 
with truth for his standard, facts 
for his buckler, and the powerful 
and never-fading auxiliaries of cause 
and effect : What but a reliance on 
such auxiliaries, could have sus- 
tained him against the influence 
and resentment of the most power- 
ful public body upon earth, or in- 
duced him to sacrifice personal ease, 
and perhaps the interests of a large 
family, to the prosecution of a great 
public object, — the assertion of na- 
tional right to a natural share of the 
British trade with its Indian de- 
pendencies?— The causes of the 
Company’s situation, which he had 
so long and so often exposed, had 
now produced the fatal consequen- 
ces he had predicted, and dire dis- 
tress and necessity were irresistibly 
forcing a change of system and a 
call for relief. — It had given him 
much satisfaction to hear the hon. 


director, who had just sat down 
admitting, without reserve, all the 
facts he had stated on a formei 
night, although the hon. gentle- 
man had differed as much with re- 
gard to the conclusion*; drawn from 
them, and as he had misunder- 
stood the views and objects of their 
exposure. The hon. director had 
represented him to have contrasted 
the present system, with the pro- 
bable consequences of separating 
trade and revenue $ with no other 
view than that of obtaining the 
abolition of the Company’s char- 
ter from selfish and personal mo- 
tives, when in fact he had merely 
stated the four active capitals requi- 
site for conducting, even on it* 
present scale, the Company’s trade, 
and the total want v. of any such 
commercial resouice $ in order first 
to prove that Indian inteiest at- 
tach to every operation, and if it 
did attach, the hon. director well 
knew that all alleged profit on the 
trade was done away. The next 
object was to shew the necessity of 
allowing British subjects to carry 
on that trade, which the Company 
had no faculty of embracing, not 
to confine it to a few old commer- 
cial houses on each side the water, 
but to enable all the merchants, 
manufacturers, and ship-owers at 
home, and in India, to complete 
with foreigners in Carrying it on, 
not in the wild add extravagant 
idea of rendering Great Britain the 
emporium of all the products even 
of British Asia, but in the sober 
contemplation of securing to the 
mother country that natural pro- 
portion of the traffic, of ' which 
she was deprived by the impolitic 
restrictions under which the private 
trader to and from India had la- 
boured and continued to labour.— 
The hon. alderman next observed,, 
that he had been charged with ex- 
patiating widely on the little value 
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of an item of ten millions, stated 
by the company themselves, as 
composed of bad debts, old build- 
ings, old furniture, and other 
articles, which sum their own 
accountant had struck out of the 
balance sheet, and estimated at 
only 4 O»), 000 /. ; was it unjust, as 
he had observed on a former night, 
to scrutinize such an asset, when 
adduced as a probable future claim 
upon government, and as part of 
those resources, on the security 
of winch a noble lord had proposed 
that the house should advance 
seventeen millions of money ? 
Was it invidious to suppose a case 
possible, in which government 
might be obliged to resume its 
lease of the territories, and dissolve 
a partnership iuinonsly unprofitable 
to both parties of the firm ? 
Would his majesty’s ministers, 
or would they not, be justified in 
opposing to such claims, the five 
millions and a half they had and 
were to pay for defending India 
since 1804 : — the expenses of the 
Cape and Ceylon, the charge of 
two squadrons in the eastern seas, 
and the pay of twenty-five regi- 
ments employed in acquiring and 
protecting t lie dominions in 
question ? — But the company, it 
waa asserted, had estates abroad of 
great value, of which they could 
not be deprived: how far it would 
be politic to fetain them, would 
appear by looking at the expense 
of these estates 5 at that of the 
island of Bombay, for instance, 
where 7^4,99 4/. had been expend- 
ed beyond the product of farms, 
licences, and quit rents ; at that of 
St. Helena, which exceeded in the 
gum of 47,(j 28/. as appeared by 
the accounts of 1802-3 ; at the 
value of the villages round Madras 
and Masuiipatam ; at their factory 
charges of ijencooten, and* above 


all, at their more recently purchased 
island Penang, where half et mil- 
lion was likely to be squandered on 
the wild project of making tin ar- 
senal, that could nev^r be defend- 
ed ; of keeping a ganison vvheie 
there were no provisions, and 
erecting docks where there was 
neither tide to float the vessel^, nor 
workmen or materials for their 
constitution or repair. As well 
might the company icsume their 
possessions at Balem, Rangam, and 
the Andomans, and call them pro- 
fitable estates, as retain any oYing 
of landed property, after they 
should lose the revenues at huge. 
The Dutch and French letained 
indeed their factories in oui tem- 
toiies, the one for the sake of pa- 
tronage, for a few favoured fami- 
lies of the Aristociacy, the other 
from a political motive of disturb- 
ing our influence; neither wore 
profitable; on the contrary, the 
Dutch company had become bank- 
rupts, from the expenses ihey had 
thus incurred, and the French 
would never resume theirs, but 
from a determined enmity to our 
pvospei ity in India. These estates, 
therefore, were no addition to the 
amount of their assets, in the stock 
by computation. — But this Imperial 
company, it was Said, exported, 
from patriotic motives, va&t quan- 
tities of woollens, at anenoimors 
loss. The hon. director, who, as well 
as the hon. ex-chairman, always 
carefully blended the India an<4 Chi- 
na trade together, had vuuntiiigly 
boasted of this immense expoit of 
woollens, and stated the heavy 
loss thereon as a sacrifice to the 
manufacturers of this country $ the 
ormer had asked, what would 
become of the 40,000 Biiush 
hands now* employed, were the 
company to throw up that traded 
In the nut place* th» aldenjum ob- 
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served, that no idea had ever been 
entertained by him, of invading 
the exclusive trade to China ; it was, 
if any national trade could be, the 
properest of all subjects lor mono- 
poly. In fact, no gieat quantity of 
woollens were, or ever would be, 
consumed in British India, none 
were exported thither, except for 
sepoy’s cloathing, and the limitted 
wear of Europeans. The argu- 
ment, therefore, in this point of 
view, fell to the ground. The fact 
was, that China was super-satura- 
ted with the company’s woollens, 
and that this circiftmtancehad kept 
clown the price. A reference to 
the dilector’s own lepoit on this 
branch of the trade, would set 
right the noble lord and his col- 
leagues respecting the cause and 
extent of loss on this iiem. — But, 
granting that Bntish subjects did 
interfere, would that interference 
lessen the exportation if there were 
any demand ? would it not rather 
occasion a greater employ of the 
manufacturers of Devon , Y ork shire,* 
and Gloucestershiie > Tins thread- 
bare topic had long ceased to con- 
\ince men of the policy of shutting 
out Biitish subjects from India, 
and allowing ueutials to rival us 
in our own natural colonial trade 5 
to load their shifts under our noses 
at every port of the united king- 
dom 3 to range unmolested from 
pole to pole 3 and even to buy and 
sell at our Indian factories, on the 
same tei 111s as the company’s 
privileged captains and ofticeis of 
the regular ships. Here the aider- 
man desired the committee to look 
at the total export of the* company 
to India, for the eleven years past. 
He had moved tor this irnpoftnnt 
paper, separate Bom the China 
exports 3 it was pte.son ed on the 
5th of" June, and would be sec*n 
in page 94 of the budget accounts. 
During iheele\en las; } ears thfe total 


export of merchandise in the firsf 
column, instead of the immense 
sum the last Speaker had asserted 
it to be, the committee would be 
surprised to find amounted, as he 
had correctly stated on a ‘former 
night, to no more than 5,044,969/. 
little above 450 , 000 /. per annum. 
(In 1794-5 it was only 133 , 000 /.) 
The company’s tonnage for their 
India trade was only 9,822 tons on 
twelve ships 5 and, including that 
for prhate trade last year, was 
only twenty-five ships, or 17,081 
tons. He compared this with the 
tonnage of Bnvbadoes, and that of 
a single Dutch colony, Surinam, 
which lpaded home last year 
16,493 tons. Was this, he re- 
peated, the natural share of India 
trade, which the mother country 
was entitled to ? Observe, he said, 
the striking contrast between im- 
perial and individual energy 5 by 
the document on the table it ap- 
peared, that in 1799-I8OO the 
whole of the company’s export to 
Ind.a was only 403,578/. and this 
exceeded the average of the eleven 
years to which he had before 
alluded. In the same y r ear, by an 
authenticated paper, laid before 
Mr. Dnndas, and to be found m 
ari able publication of a gentleman 
deceased (Mr. Henchman) it ap- 
peared, that twenty India built 
ships, widely licenced by the noble 
lord (Wellesley,) an act fully justi- 
fied by him in a dispatch to the 
dilectors, actually earned back 
inciehandize from London to the 
amount of 615,247/. 125. (id. and 
expanded here in repairs and dis- 
biusements 202,8 77/. although 
two of the number were laden 
back by go\ eminent, and this 
besides wine taken in at Madeira 
from British merchants there. 
Who then, lie emphatically ex« 
cla med, are the enemies to the 
iiiun-nartureis, ship-builders, and 
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ship-owners, to the traders and mer- 
chants of these kingdoms ? himself 
and those who thought with him, 
or the directors of the India com- 
pany ? Were the people of 
Sheffield and Birmingham more 
likely to starve, if a freer inter- 
course subsisted with the millions 
of people in our own Indian terri- 
tories, and a trade were opened 
with the myiiads Who inhabited 
regions within the company’s 
limits ; regions which they never 
had it in contemplation to visit, 
much less to supply with their 
instant demands, and with the 
growing wants, which a knowledge 
of our manufactures would create. 
— The honourable dilector had 
re-echoed against him, the charges 
of personal motives and attachment 
to a favourite project of introdu- 
cing India shipping to the injury 
of the British artisan ; but would 
opening the India trade, that trade 
which the company could not 
carry on, would giving facility to 
that trade be likely to confine it to 
half a dozen established English 
houses abroad, and himself and 
four or live Indian agency houses 
in London ? certainly not, on the 
contrary it would open India to the 
British merchant, trader, and ship- 
owner, without distinction or pre- 
ference, whether at Liverpool, 
Bristol, Leith, or Glasgow, Dublin 
or Cork 5 it would injure, not the 
company, as was dreaded, but only 
the privileged neutral rivals, whose 
operations he had already in part 
developed, and should farthei ex- 
pose in the next session. — So much 
with regard to any selfish object 
on his part 3 he should next 
proceed to notice the dan- 
ger of removing our artisans, 
(ship-builders he presumed were 
meant,) out of this kingdom to 
our dominions in Asia. But did 
there, he' would ask, exist any 


want of ship-builders abroad > At 
Pemjng, (Prince of Wales’s Island) 
it was true, there were neither 
workmen nor materials, neither 
revenues not* provisions ; but was 
that the case at Bombay, on the 
Malabarcoast, or at Calcutta ? were 
not ships built there by British 
subjects ? were none built at Pegue 
or Demaur, by Burmaks and Par- 
sees ? was it not a notorious fact, 
that ship-building materials of 
every kind super- a bounded in our 
own territories ? that they no less 
abounded in artisans, and master- 
builders of the first eminence to 
put them together ? was it not then 
sound policy for this government 
to encourage the extraction of 
these materials, and indeed of 
every other resource, which de- 
pendencies dearly acquired, and of 
such precarious tenure, would 
furnish to the mother country? 
would it not be sound policy to 
build ships there for government, 
which might partly pay for their 
construction by a freight home, 
and to compel the company to 
build there for their own com- 
merce, and leave the oaklings of 
our home forests to acquire their 
natural growth ? Would the ship- 
builders of Black wall, or of any 
other yard, complain of such a 
necessary expedient ? did they not 
candidly acknowledge, and every 
ship-owner feel, that the expense, 
and of course the profits, of refitting 
and repair, exceeded t ho^e of ot iginai 
construction j that materials were 
grown so scarce and dear at home, 
that no merchant ves.sel could be 
built to sail against neutrals, nor 
any Indiaman be allowed to arrest 
the inefficient and scanty supply of 
our own timber for the royal navy ? 
was not the contract price of build- 
ing for the king’s service more 
than double within these few years? 
Could the commissioner# obtain 
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contracts at all to the extent re- 
quired ? — These facts made most 
completely against the director s 
assertions. — The honourable direc- 
tor had next brought forward, the 
com^pny’s trade as a nursery for 
British seamen, and deprecated the 
employ of India shipping, as in- 
jurious to that object. In the first 
place, he would ask, by whom are 
the company’s ships now manned, 
and likely to be both in peace and 
war, while our enemy was at- 
tempting to rival us on the seas : 
By foreigners mostly, when outward 
bound, and back principally by 
lascars, natives, or subjects of 
British India. Which of these 
classes deserved most to be en- 
couraged he need not ask ; our 
commerce was now become too 
much the nursery for seamen of 
other countries, and unless care 
was taken hereafter, most of our 
British sailors would become 
Americans. — It was not interest, 
but necessity that ever induced 
the employ of black sailors on 
board the merchant ships, the 
greater number of them required, 
in proportion to the tonnage, made 
it always cheaper to navigate with 
European, and most of all with 
British seamen. But, if any pre- 
ference was due, the British lascar 
ought, in policy, to be preferied 
to Danish or American sailors. — 
The honourable director had 
paid a just tribute to the skill 
and gallantry of the men who 
navigated the company’s ships, and 
of those who commanded them. 
No man, said the alderman, had 
an higher opinion of them, than 
himself, they were the best seamen, 
and the first navigators in the world j 
they had distinguished themselves 
against Suffrein under Watson in 
1 778> and the last glorious instance 
of gallantry in the China seas, under 
captain Dance, would for ever en- 
dear them to their country. But 


how That establishment was sup- 
ported, or merit and seniority re- 
garded, he would not stop to en- 
quire. In nothing, he said, was 
there any design to depiive the 
company of their shipping, nor of 
that trade they were able to carry 
on, which trade ought to maintain 
its own maritime establishment. — 
The noble lord had fairly stated the 
expansion of the double system of 
trade and dominion, to have called 
for a greater amount of fixed and 
floating assets than had formerly 
been requisite ; but where among 
them was to be found any capital 
applicable to trade ? In ail the 
budget speeches, the surplus reve- 
nue, and the product of exports, 
were expressly mentioned as the 
amount applicable to investment, 
the rest, at any rate, was borrowed 
for the purpose, as the noble lord 
himself had confessed in his 
last budget statement. c< The 
question,” says he, that will na- 
turally be suggested on this occa- 
sion is, as to the prudence or pro- 
priety of investing so large an 
amount in goods, when the surplus 
fiom the revenue is estimated so 
low, as the system of providing 
funds for this purpose by new loand 
has been often objected to.” — Mr. 
Dundas, in 1801, bad made use of 
these words : “ The question must 
natui ally ai isfe, fiom whence funds 
could be derived to meet demands 
to so considerable an amount, to 
which I shall merely now reply, 
that, in whatever .amount the sup- 
plies from Europe in bullion, and 
the cash received for bills on the 
court of d hectors w ere found de- 
ficient, money was raised on loans, 
as will appear in the increase of the 
Indian debt.” — -The Alderman here 
affirmed, that notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary, much 
the greater part, if not all that 
debt, had been created by the trade. 

The 
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The exclusive system, according to 
the honourable director, embraced 
great political objects, it ought not 
therefore to be judged of on the 
narrow principles of a piotit and 
loss trade ; this the alder-man ob- 
served might possibly be .rational 
doctrine, if the revenues were 
able to make good the deficiencies 
in trade ; but, had that been the 
case ? on the contrary, the Indian 
debt had increased as the commerce 
extended, nor had the hon. ex- 
chairman, the noble lord, the hon. 
general (Welleshj') northe ditector 
himself, been able to show any solid 
capitol on which the trade had 
been supported ; the fact was, a 
trade on money borrowed at Indian 
interest had ruined the company 5 
the'company, as be had repeatedly 
asserted, never had an active capi- 
tal applicable to the purpose of 
commerce. He would state their ca- 
pital ; the united company were in- 
corporated in the year 1/02, by 
an indenture between her majesty 
queen Anne and the two East 
India companies, which had pre- 
viously existed on separate esta- 
blishments. In I698 the 10th of 
king William, there had been 
raised for this purpose by subscrip- 
tion, in virtue of his letter patent, 
on a capital of 

3,200,000/. at 87' per cent 2,800,000 

Of which there had 
been lent to go- 
vernment at 8 
per cent, inte- 
rest 2,000,000 

They had also paid 
for dead stock 
under lord Go- 
dolphin’s award, 400,000 
which made from 
the first capital 

a deduction of... 2,400,000 

So that the active 
capital amounted 

only to... 400,000 

To which a fresh 

Vol. 8. X 


subscription was 
made in 1701 
upon 800,000/. , 
at 155 per cent. 

of...... 1,240,000 

So that the capital was then ,.l,640,000f 

But of this sum, there was 
lent to government the 
same year 1,200,000 

So that the capital then re- 
maining ior trade was but 440,000 

(At tin* time interest was re- 
duced to 5 per cent.) 

In 1729, a douceur was paid 

to government of... 200,000 

Unless therefore the trade 
had increased their stock 
beyond their dividends, 


the capital was reduced to 240,000 

In 1741, they lent however 
to government, at 3 per 
cent without any call on 
the propnctois 1,000,000 

which exceeded the funded 

subscription !uat 760,000 

At this tin? 1 hen loan to go- 
vernment amounted to 4,200,000 


In 1750, the interest on this 
loan was reduced to 3 
per cent. 

In 1789, a new subscription 
of one million stock at 
174 per cent added to the 
company’s resources the 

sum of .*...1,740,000 

In 1793, the capi al becom- 
ing more inefficient, 

1,000,000/ of stock was 
added, though not all sub-' 
scribed till the year after, 
and this produced ,2,027,295* 

Upon this capital, and the surplus 
revenues, had the company con- 
ducted their complicated system of 
conquests and commerce, with 
what success the committee were 
now the judges. — One source bf 
loss, however, he ought to state, 
and that was. the sale df three of 
the four millions which their ne-* 
cessities had compelled the com- 
ny to dispose of, at the, market 
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price, after the whole loan to go- 
\ eminent had been converted into 
consols at 3 per c~nt. and the re- 
mainder, which was of no greater 
value than the consols of the day, 
was stilFa resource, though at the 
deci eased value he had before 
stated, in examining the stock by 
computation. Upon such slender 
means had the machine been con- 
ducted, how far they weie ade- 
quate he would not detain the 
comhiittee to enquuc, but a refe- 
rence to the annual balances of 
their stock account would, in a 
moment, shew the progtess of 
their affairs. — The ck- chairman 
had btoadly admitted the compa- 
ny’s present distiess, and indeed to 
have denied the fact would have 
been strangely inconsistent with 
his declarations in another place. 
The n> ble lord (Castleieugb) had 
aUo made a similar confession, but 
the prospect of a long peace in our 
provinces, afforded, in their opi- 
nion, ample confidence in the re- 
sources of the company to sur- 
mount its piesent difficulties. The 
noble lord admitted that the India 
debt had afforded the capi f al for 
its commerce; he had also corro- 
boi tied the elaborate statement of 
the hon genet il (WelVsIc) ) fot a 
peace establishment, m which he 
was able only to exhibit the hope 
of a saving of 740,000/. per aim. 
and this without any ailowar.ee for 
the unliquidated arrears of the war, 
the jncreasinn interest on the bond 
debt, or the kinds constantly in- 
quired for investment on the pie- 
sent footing; both however had 
denied themisohency of the cone 

E , or that India was now more 
y to become a burthen, than 
a relief to tire mother country. 
The noble lord's illustration of the 
grounds of thi> confidence, was in 
unison with the declarations, so 
often officially made by hint and 


his predecessors in the board of 
control. It was only a stronger 
close of that sweet nepenthe, an- 
nually distributed in their budget 
speeches, “ Hope travels on, nor 
quits us till we die.” The fate, 
however, of a ceitarn other great 
monopoly, framed upon extiava- 
gant speculation, ought to be a 
warning to this country, as well as 
to the India company. In a large 
building, between Leadenhall- 
street and the Royal Exchange, 
was theie not at this day an evi- 
dence of the country’s being com- 
pelled to pay a composition upon 
the capital, as well as the debts of 
a pm ileged corporation * TheMis- 
sissipi bubble had ruined French 
credit, and so w ould the South Sea 
project have ruined that of Eng- 
land, had not government stepped 
forward with the public purse, to 
pay a part of the corpoiate defi- 
ciency. Rut the company, as 
w'as asseited by the noble l^rd and 
the ex-chairman, and after them 
by the director, who had just sat 
down, possessed ample resources 
to pi event ultimate loss to the state. 
They had their claim of ten mil- 
lions for buildings and fortifica- 
tions ; tbi>, the alderman said, 
lie had completely disposed of. 
The noble lord had indeed stated, 
that they were, it was true, 

J ,5tjS,0(X)/. deficient of their ca- 
pital, assuming all the items in the 
stock by computation to be valid ; 
but admitting this fallacious state- 
ment, were they not still without 
the capital for trade, or the means 
of raiding one* If, however, the 
committee adopted his (the aider- 
man’s) deductions, this deficit 
w oulcl be found nearer 14,600,000/. 
But the telief which the noble lord 
himself had suggested, sufficiently 
proved what his own real opinion 
was of the company's situation — 
“ We are in no danger of become 
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ing burthcnsome to the state, or of 
calling for any fresh trading capi- 
tal 5 ” only, says the noble lord, 
*• allow us to raise four or five 
millions by the sale of fesh-created 
stock, and lend us seventeen mil- 
lions more, to be raised on par- 
liamentary security, for our corpo- 
jate use and benefit !” Sweet, in- 
deed, and large must be the dose 
of nepenthe 3 copious the opiate 
draught that would any longer lull 
the house and the country into 
such dangerous security. Better 
far would it be, the alderman ob- 
served, to go first into the com- 
, mittee, which the noble lord now 
recommended ; for himself, lie 
was persuaded that the extent of 
the dtsease was not yet discovered, 
and therefore no adequate remedy 
could be applied till a fresh report 
was made to the house, upon a 
full investigation of all the bran- 
ches of the India system — a firm 
conviction in his mind of the mag- 
nitude of those embarrassments, 
and of the extreme difficulty of 
finding a remedy 3 and not any of 
the personal or party motives, 
which had been again asciibed to 
himself} not any resentment for 
disappointed ambition, nor envy 
at the company's power and influ- 
ence, but a just sense of his duty, 
as a representative of the commons 
of England, and as one of the ma- 
gistrates of the first commercial 
city in the universe, the greatest 
that modern or ancient times be- 
held ; these were the stimuli which 
had urged him to enter thus largely 
into the wide detail of the compa- 
ny's affairs, and which would con- 
tinue to support him, in the fur- 
ther prosecution of the subject 
next session, of which he had gi- 
ven notice in the house. 

Mr. Hudlestone , hi explanation, 
said, it was impossible fpr him to 


imagine where the worthy aider- 
man had gotten the statement 
which he had made to the com- 
mittee of the amount or value of 
the company’s exports to India, 
or who had furnished it, but that 
fortunately he (Mr. Hudlestone), 
happened to have brought with 
him to the house a document on 
that head, for the accuracy of 
which he would pledge himself 
to the committee. Mr. Hudle- 
stone accordingly read from that 
document, that the company’s ex- 
ports to India from the season of 
1 797> that of 1804 a amounted 
to 12,308,402/. giving an average 
of 1 ,54d,050/. in each year. 

Loid Castlereagh said, that the 
share he had boi ue, and the inte- 
rest he must always continue to 
feel in the administration of India, 
made him desirous of troubling *he 
committee with such observations 
as the course of the present debate, 
and the general state of the corrt- 
pany’s affairs at this period, sug- 
gested. — It was not necessary that 
he should detain them upon tho 
detail of the accounts, which were 
the immediate subject of the com- 
mittee’s consideration. The dif- 
ferent results had been very fairly 
and clearly opened by the noble 
lord, and so far as the statement 
related to the actual accounts fof 
the year 1803-4 abroad, and those 
in estimate for 1804-5, be had the 
satisfaction of entirely concurring 
in the view his lordship had given 
of those accounts.— Owing cer- 
tainly to no omission for which the 
noble lord could be responsible, 
but from the documents not having, 
been received in due course fronot 
India, the committee bad offl/ 
now before them what ought more 
properly to have constituted the 
budget of the preceding year, and 
had to regret that the information 
\J 2 ' was 
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was still so much in arrear, as to 
deprive them of the means of 
forming any very precise judgment 
of the present state of the com- 
pany’s finances. — Notwithstanding 
the defective nature of the mate- 
rials, he was glad that the present 
discussion had taken place. It was 
not likely that gentlemen, reasoning 
upon results that can only now be 
given on estimate, and drawing 
their inferences from combinations 
of accounts intricate in themselves, 
and such as cannot be easily recon- 
ciled in a singular discussion of 
this natuitf) should frequently find 
it impossible to agiee in any very 
precise conclusion. At the same 
time, the debate served to bring 
into view, and into discussion, ;na- 
ny leading points connected with 
the management of this important 
concern, with sufficient accuracy, 
to be productive of practical ad- 
vantage to the administration of 
Indian affairs. He had always 
considered the public service much 
indebted to those gentlemen who 
provoked enquiry and discussion 
upon Ijndian subjects, from an in- 
timate persuasion that it was at- 
tended with beneficial conse- 
quences both abroad and at home. 
Under this impression of duty, 
he should slate to the committee 
his sentiments upon the leading 
points which had been adverted to 
in the courre of the present debate, 
and more particularly on the pro- 
bable state of the company’s af- 
fairs at the winding up of the In- 
dian war, and the measures which 
lie deemed it requisite should be 
taken theieupon, with a view of 
enabling the company effectually 
to avail themselves of their general 
resources, in meeting the piessure 
of the heavy ,debt which had grow n 
up abroad. — He could not but re- 
gret that in discussing the situation 


of the company’s affairs, gentle- 
men so frequently neglected to take 
the obvious distinction (wh'ch they 
.never failed to do as a matter of 
course, when speaking of our af- 
fairs at home) between a period of 
war and peace. When they ven- 
tured to speak of the insolvency of 
the company, and attempted to 
prove it by a comparison of their 
annual means, independent of 
Joans, with their late expenditure, 
it would be well if they would con- 
sider, whether the insolvency of 
the government at home, or of any 
government in the world might 
not, in time of war, be established 
by the same mode of reasoning. 
It would be as untrue with respect 
to an individual to bring forward 
a year of extraordinary outgoings 
as die measure of his expenditure, 
and to conclude him ruined, be- 
cause he could not meet such an 
extent of charge, without having 
recourse to loans. — Another mode, 
in which it is attempted to establish 
this theory of insolvency, is, to 
suppose the company dissolved, and 
called upon like any common bank- 
er, at a moment’s warning, to pay, 
not only all just demands upon 
them, but also to repay themselves 
their capital stock subscribed. It 
is then said, where aie your 
means? can you turn your wealth 
into money ? must not the com- 
pany acknowledge itself bank- 
rupt ? — It is hardly necessary to 
obseive on the absuidity of resem- 
bling a great body of this descrip- 
tion, created lot the double pur- 
pose of trade and government (in 
which capacity it w'as to be hoped, 
for the sake of the constitutional 
liberties of the country, they 
would in all times. Under proper 
regulations, continue to endure) 
with an ordinary trader; but if 
this very inappropriate comparison 
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is to be made, would not a manu- 
facturer, who had sunk much ot 
his capital in machinery, not in 
itself of a description to be easily 
turned into money, though pro- 
ductive to him of considerable an- 
nual pro tit, be as open to a sen- 
tence of bankruptcy, upon these 
principles, as the company ? It is 
hardly fair of gentlemen who wish 
to throw open the company’s trade, 
or to cany forward any other spe- 
culative project with respect to In- 
dia, to endeavour thus indirectly to 
attain their ends, by holding out 
to the public exaggerated and gloo- 
my representations of the affairs of 
a commercial body, whose credit, 
and consequently whose interests, 
must, if these statements are be- 
lieved, be thereby materially in- 
jured. — But, even upon the 
grounds of their own reasoning, 
their conclusion may be disproved. 
They set out by veiy unfairly con- 
sidering the entire Indian debt as 
a sole and absolute charge upon the 
company’s funds, distinct from 
the territories. Now, assuming 
the day arrived when parliament 
should think fit to vest the govern- 
ment of India in other hands, can 
it be supposed that, upon an equi- 
table settlement between the public 
and the company, the latter, upon 
the expiration of their charter, 
which may be considered in the na- 
ture of a lease for 21 years under 
the state, would be ultimately sad- 
dled with these loans, so far as 
they have been contracted, not for 
any temporary or commercial in- 
terest of the company, but for the 
permanent defence and security of 
those valuable possessions? It is 
obvious that an adjustment must 
lie made on this head, the extent 
and nature of which must depend 
on a variety of considerations. — 
It is enough at present to point out 


the fallacy, in any general balance 
of the company’s affairs, of consi- 
dering the Indian debt as wholly 
chargeable upon them, as a trading 
company. — But, even on this sup- 
position, the result is not so discou- 
raging, when the assets, dead 
stock, and absolute rights of the 
company, are set oft against the 
gross debts. 


India debt, April 1804 - - 22,536,207 

Debt in Europe, March 

1805 - 6,012,196 

Total - £ 28,548,403 
Capital stock ------ 7,780,000 

Total debts - £ 

Assets in India, April 

1804 - 14 > 4 ' 5*>343 

Assets at home, March 

1805 20,4 12,659 

£* 34 * 8 95> 002 

Debts, including capital - 36,328,403 

Assets ------- 34 > 8 95* oc2 


Balance against - - - - j£»i> 433 » 4 °* 

This balance will certainly stand 
less favourably, when the accounts 
are received, bringing down the 
expenses abroad to April 1806, 
before which time the peace reduc- 
tions could not begin materially to 
operate, and a considerable reduc- 
tion must be made, though by no 
means to the extent gentlemen are 
disposecHo push it, from the assets 
for bad debts and demands on 
Government not allowed ; but, on 
the other hand, the Company 
hav> a considerable claim' on any 
final settlement for their dead 
stock amounting to 9,994,2081. 
They . would also still stand pos- 
sessed, if the charter was termina- 
ted, of considerable revenues, 
arising from territories to which 
they long since became entitled, by 
grants and not by conquest. Of 
this description are Bombay, Fori 
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St. George, Fort William, with 
their dependent territories, St. 
Helena, the northern Circars, 
subject to a question, and other 
possessions, the annual revenues of 
which in 1793 were estimated at 
520,0001. — upon a mere balance 
then of their capital wealth, com- 
pared with the claims upon them, 
after making all due deductions 
from the Assets for such claims as 
may be insolvent, and striking off 
the proportion of debt that must in 
equity follow the territories, and 
icmain secured upon them till 
finally liquidated, the balance of 
such an account would, he had no 
doubt, leave the company in pos- 
session of ample means to dis- 
charge all demands upon them, 
including their Capital Stock. — 
But the productive wealth of the 
Company ought to be measured, 
not merely by their capital, but by 
the ordinary produce of the con- 
cern in years of peace. In 1S02, 
their net proceeds, arising from 
surplus revenue and profits of trade, 
were estimated at 1,500,0001. 
after defraying all charges, an 
estimate which, from subsequent 
experience, it appears would have 
been fully realised, had we re- 
mained at peace. — If we were, 
then, to look at this question as a 
mere matter of account, without 
reference to the more enlarged 
functions the Company were 
intended to perform, it would be 
impossible to contend, upon any 
fair view of their wealth in point 
of capital, or upon their piesu- 
meable clear income in time of 
peace, even after their own imme- 
diate profits have been secured in 
the shape of dividends, that the 
Company can be considered in a 
ftate any thing approaching to 
insolvency, however their affairs 
|gay at the present moment severe- 


ly experience the pressure of war, 
and the extent and nature of their 
debt require, in sound policy, the 
most vigorous measures for its re- 
duction. — There were a few other 
points that had been touched upon 
in the course of the debate, which 
he should wish to notice, before he 
proceeded to state what, in his 
conception, would be the state of 
the finances abroad at the winding 
up of the war, and the course 
which ought to be pursued for the 
effectual relief of the company's 
affairs. They might be classed 
under the following heads : 1st. 
The extent and nature of the com- 
pany’s Hade, whether profitable or 
not ? 2ndly, Whether the com- 
mercial capital of the company 
had become insufficient for carry- 
ing on their trade, and if so, from 
what sources the extra funds had 
been supplied ? 3dly. Whether, in 
the general management of the 
company's affairs tor a period of 
years, India stood indebted to 
Europe, or Europe to India ? and 
4thly, as connected with, and 
arising out of the preceding points, 
to what purposes, whether of 
commerce or government, the 
produce of the various loans made 
abroad, since the renewal of the 
charter, had been applied ? — And 
first, as to their commerce, he 
conceived an hon. alderman (Prin- 
sep) in endeavouring to lead the 
attention of the committee to a 
collateral question : viz. that of 
the private trade, one certainly of 
great moment in itself, but much 
too extensive in its bearings to be 
mixed with propriety or advantage 
in the present debate, had given 
not a very true or candid picture of 
the company's commerce, either as 
it related to their own immediate 
profits, or to its effects upon the 
manufacturing prosperity of the 
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empire at home. Their trade, but 
more particnlarly that with the 
continent of India, he had descri- 
bed as a losing commerce, in order 
to found upon this assumption the 
inference, that their monopoly 
oueht to be put an end to, and 
their trade, at least with the conti- 
nent of India, thrown open. That 
the trade either with India ot China 
was carried on to a loss, he must 
be permitted to doubt. He held 
in his hand an account, prepared 
at the India-house, of the clear 
profit on the prime cost of both 
the Indian and China investments 
for 15 years from 1/87 t0 1801, 
bodi years inclusive. By this it 
appeared, that the average of pro- 
fit on the Indian investments for 
the period in question, was 22l. 8s. 
fid. per cent, for the whole period, 
and proportionably much higher in 
the later jears since the shipping 
system of the company was open- 
ed to a fiee and unrestrained com- 
petition. — The average profit 
on the China investment calcu- 
lated upon the same piinciples, 
and for the like period, is stated 
to be 3/1. 14s. 4d. per cent. 

The committee would observe, 
that this was the profit upon the 
entire commercial transaction, 
from the dispatch of the goods or 
funds from hence till the return 
and sale of the investment, and 
that in order to determine how 
far the operation is commercially 
profitable, the above per cent age 
must be compared with the amount 
of capital employed, and extent of 
time which is required, in the or- 
dinary course of business, to com- 
plete this revolution, which may 
be taken at about two years and a 
half upon an average, the return 
from India being somewhat 
quicker than from China. — Ano- 
ther mode of looking at this ques- 
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tion might be had recourse to, by 
reference to an account then on the 
table, which he had himself moved 
for in 1803, viz. of the actual 
annual proceeds at home of the 
four years ending in March 1802, 
which were on an average 3 t>6, OOGl. 
per annftm, after paying all charg- 
es in this account, previous to 
the balance being struck, the 
dividends were included, which 
must be considered as in the natuie 
of commercial profit, being, in 
truth, the return to the propuetors 
upon their capital stock employed 
in tude. Tl^is account, subject 
however to some adjustments, 
would go to prove the company’s 
commerce eminently pioductivej 
but before we can consider tint 
large annual surplus a clear com- 
mercial gain, in addition to the ten 
and a half per cent, the proprie- 
tors receive in dividends, we must 
first be satisfied, (and he would 
subsequently state his reasons for 
holding a different opinion), that 
no more capital was really em- 
ployed in carrying on this trade, 
than that which was visibly assigned 
to this purpose $ namely, the 
Capital Stock, the company’s 
Bonds, and the other floating 
Securities for which an interest 
was paid. Whatever additional 
funds had actually found their w«ty 
into the commercial concern, 
must be considered as part of the 
capital employed, and the return 
must provide for the inteicn of 
sucli funds, before the clear profit 
can be precisely ascertained. — It 
seemed, however, unjust to de- 
scribe the company’s commerce as 
carried on at a Iofs. To what 
precise extent it might ne profit- 
able, after providing a lib* lal divi- 
dend to the proprietors, n ight be 
a matter of more difficult caicu a- 

lion, 
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tion, and must, like all commer- 
cial results, be in its nature fluctu- 
ating ; but, in reasoning upon 
this branch of the company^ 
affairs, the worthy alderman must 
establish several preliminaiy fa* *.s, 
before he can expect to pus; 1 «de 
parliament that the commercial 
existence of the company is to be 
considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile protit. He must oe 
prepaiedto shew, that individuals 
would be as likely to carry on 
Steadily the commerce of India, 
under all the fluctuations to which 
suqh a trade is liable, where the 
outgoings are great, and the re- 
turns distant, as a great trading 
corporation. He must be pre- 
pared to dispel the apprehensions 
which must be entertained with 
respect to the injurious influence on 
the prosperity of India, which 
may be the consequence of an 
unsteady and unequal demand for 
their produce, before he can ex- 
pect to satisfy parliament that an 
intercourse, perfectly unrestrained, 
is preferable to that qualified inter- 
course, partly free and pattly re- 
stricted, which now prevails. If 
he assumes, that individuals by 
using an inferior dcsciiption of 
tonnage, could carry on the trade 
at less expense, and con- 
sequently at greater profit, he 
must be prepared to shew, that 
this is not merely by throwing the 
difference of the expense on the 
publick, by rendering numerous 
and expensive convoys requisite to 
protect their feeble vessels in time 
of war,, whilst the company’s 
ships, with a comparatively slight 
aid from our navy, are competem 
to protect each other, and to set 
the enemy’s ships of war, even 
when in considerable force, at 
defiance. He must be prepared 


to shew, that such an establish- 
ment as that of the company, 
could be kept up without the 
protection of a qualified monopoly $ 
or that such a system is in itself 
unnecessary to the political exis- 
tence of the Company, and the 
management of large territorial 
revenues, when, both in peace and 
in war, lands must be transferred, 
through the medium of commerce, 
fiotii India to Europe, and from 
Enrope to India. He must also 
shew, bgfoie he can establish that 
the interest of the manufacturer at 
home is interested in such a change, 
that individual speculators would 
be disposed to send out British 
manufactures, even at some loss, 
as the company have frequently 
done, or that there is any other 
limit to the amount of this descrip- 
tion of export, on the part of the 
company, than the utmost quantity 
the Indian market can, take off, 
which they have not hitherto been 
able, with their most strenuous 
efforts, and some sacrifices, to carry 
beyond 2,000,000/. a year. These, 
and many other important doubts, 
must be solved, before any satis- 
factory or sound conclusion can be 
come to, on the great practical 
question to which the worthy al- 
derman, somewhat out of time, 
had been solicitous to point the at- 
tention of the committee. With 
respect to his position, that the 
commercial capital of the com-r 
patiy, properly so called, has in 
progress of time become inade- 
quate to its purpose, that an ac- 
cession of funds has been found 
necessary, and that the requisite 
increase has been supplied by loans 
raised abroad, he had the satis- 
faction to agree with the worthy 
alderman, though by no means to 
the extent of his statement. — 

Where 
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Where the worthy alderman found 
his principle, that it required four 
capitals* or 24,000,0001. to cairy 
on the Company’s trade, he knew 
not} certainly not from anything 
he had ever said. He never had 
himself heard it before stated 
higher than two capitals and a half, 
of at the utmost three capitals ; 
but without being able to trace the 
precise extent of the actual in- 
crease, he was persuaded that 
some considerable increase had 
taken place, partly from tracing 
the funds borrowed abroad to their 
probable destination, partly from 
a general but intimate persuasion 
that the capital itself, even with 
the increased amoupt of the com- 
pany's floating securities, has 
gradually become unequal to the 
extent of their commerce ; under 
the progressive increase of charge 
at which, from the effects of war 
and other pauses,it has latterly been, 
in common with all other opera- 
tions necessarily conducted } but 
still more from a detailed exami- 
nation of the extent and situation 
of the funds themselves, as dis- 
tributed throughout the various 
branches of their trade. If he 
was right in his general position, 
it could not well be disputed, in- 
deed it would be rendered less 
doubtful from some statements 
which he should subsequently 
refer to, that the funds requisite 
for this purpose had been raised 
abroad, and so far disadvantage- 
ously from the high rate of in- 
terest at which they were obtained, 
a practice which certainly nothing 
but a case of extreme necessity 
could, in a commercial point of 
view, justify. — This naturally led 
to the third point of enquiry, 
which had been gone into qt some 
length by his honourable friend, 
the late chairman, (Mr. Grant) and 


also by another hon. friend of his, 
(sir A. Wellesley) viz. Whether, 
upon the balance of Funds passing 
between India and Europe for a 
series of years back, India stood in- 
debted to Europe,or Europe tolndia? 
The former had stated the account 
between Europe on one side, and 
India and China on the other, and 
upon three several periods of years } 
viz. of 15 years, of 10 years, 
and of 7 years. From these state- 
ments the result was, that in the 
15 years the accounts nearly ba- 
lanced ; on the 10 years the balance 
was about 2,400,000/. in favour of 
India, and upon the last 7 years, 
there was a balance the other way 
of about 536,000/. — The hon. 
general had taken somewhat a 
different view of the question. — 
He had stated the same sort of 
balauced account between India on 
one side and Europe and China on 
the other, from the commence- 
ment of lord Wellesley’s govern- 
ment in 1798 ; in order to shew, 
that India had supplied considerably 
more than she had received, and 
that, down to April 1804, the in- 
crease of Assets, and the excess of 
her Supplies to Europe and China 
beyond the value received, nearly 
balanced the extraordinary funds 
raised. These two statements seem 
to lead t q opposite conclusions. 
The first to establish an inference 
that the commercial treasury at 
home derived no aid of any con- 
sequence from abroad during the 
period in question, and the latter 
to establish a different inference. 
The two lead at once to the main 
practical question ; namely, for 
what purposes were the loans 
raised abroad, and to what have 
they in point of fact been ap- 
plied > It could not be expected 
that in a discussion of this sort, 
any very precise analysis could be 
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given of so intricate an enquiry. 
He should, however, *,tate gene- 
rally In > impression to the com- 
mittee on that important point. — 
The tii st obvious fact that attracted 
attention upon an inspection of 
the company’s alfairs, was the 
great increase of the debts since 
rite renewal of the character : 


Indian Debt, April 1 804 - 

£22,536,207 

1793 - 

t 8,074,863 

Actual Inct case - - - 

- 11,461,342 

1 stimated Increase to April 
1306, about - - - - 

- 6,000,070 

Tot<d Increase 

£20, 16 ’,312 

Debt in Europe, March 1794 - 7,006,500 

1805- 6,012,196 

'Total Decrease 

£ 991,30^ 

increase in India - - - 

20 461,342 

Decrease in Europe - - 

994,304 

Net Increase - - 

£19,467,038 


In considering to what purposes 
these Funds have been applied, it 
lias already been stated that, during 
the 4 years ending in 1802, no 
loss, but on the contrary a profit, 
took place on the company’s trade. 
The same fuc t is corroborated on a 
more extended period of years ; 
viz. from 17<|5 to 130*4, by an ac- 
count now before parliament pre- 
sented in 1801,* by which the 
surplus proceeds at home, in the 10 
years, amount to 981 , 781 /. From 
the^e documents it would appear, 
that no part of the produce of these 
Loans has been dissipated in the 
commercial transactions of the 
Company. Whether they may 
not have been employed in certain 
branches of them,* and been in- 
vested in goods or other articles 
for uhtcli a value remains, is a 


separate consideration, and will be 
examined hereafter. Neither is 
there any reason to suppose that 
any considerable proportion of the 
produce of these Loans have been 
sunk and expended on the defence 
and management of the ten ivo- 
ries. the accounts above allu- 
ded to, it appeared that the re- 
venues realized in 10 years to Api il 
1803, 

Amounted to - - - - £94,756/281 

Actual 1803-4 - - - - IS ,2 7 3,044 

Estimate 1804-5 - - - 13,558,509 

Estimate 1805-6 - - - 14/279,535 


Revenue, ten yca«.$ - £135,867,367 


The charges abroad for the same 
period, including interest of debt, 
and deducting expense of Ben- 
cooler), St. Helena, and the other 
settlements extra the continent of 
India, as being rather connected 
with the commercial than the 
territorial charges, were* as fol- 
lows *, 

'fen years to 1 803 - - £91,416,635 

Actual, 1803-4 - - - 14,748,873 

Estimate, 1804-5 - - - 15,005,013 

Estimate, 1805-6 - - - 16,664,672 


£137,835,102 

Interest paid to commis- 
sioners of the Sinking 
Fund 730,000 


Net Expenditure abroad -£137,105,192 


Revenues, thirteen years - 135,867,367 
Charges, thirteen years — 137,105,192 


Deficiency - - £ 1,237,825 


During the above period, certain 
expenses immediately appertaining 
to the territoiies were paid in 
Europe, which ought to be added 
to the charges. They amounted, 
on an average of years, to about 
300,000/. per annum, or for the 

tntir# 
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entire period 3,900,000/. On the 
other hand, the revenues are 
entitled to have credk for whatever 
sums included in the charges abroad 
were disbursed on account of go- 
vernment, and for which the com- 
pany either have or will receive 
payment with Indian interetf there- 
upon, perhaps the amount of 
3,500,000/. — Upon the whole, it 
appeared, that during the period 
in question, which was one of 
nearly uninterrupted war, the lei- 
ntories had nearly maintained them- 
selves, and consequently but a very 
small proportion ofthesums raised by 
loans, had been sunk in their defence. 
— Where, then, did the great mass 
of the 3 9,467,038/. extraordinary 
funds, raised by loans since 1793, 
go ? By referring to the Account 
of Assets abroad to April 1804, 
and March 1805 at home, it 
would appear that a very large 
increase had taken place in both 
since 1793. 

Assets in Iudia, Apiil 1804 - 14,452,843 
Assets in Europe, March 

1805 20,442,659 


£34,895,002 


Assets in India, April 1793 - 8,339,362 

Assets in Eurdpe, March 

1794 9,888,836 


£18,221,198 


Assets, 1804-5 - - - - 34,895,002 

Assets, 1793-4 - - - - 18,228,193 


Total Increa^| - £16,666,804 

This sum was liable to be increased 
by whatever proportion of the funds 
expended in the two subsequent 
years, viz. previous to April 3 806, 
to which the debts have been 
stated on estimate, had been rea- 
lized in the assets. The amount 
would probably be considerable, 
though inferior to the increase 


of debt within the period. — It 
then appeared, that an increase had 
taken place in the assets since 
1793, to an amount nearly cor- 
responding to that which had been 
made to the debt. It was plain such 
an immense increase could not 
have grown up fiom the com- 
mercial profits. It was ns clear, 
that, during the period in question, 
it could not have arisen from the 
surplus produce of the revenues, 
absorbed as they iiad been by war : 
The only other possible source from 
which it could have arisen, was 
from the loans contracted within 
the period ; with which in amount 
(without then inquiring how far it 
had been invested in a description 
of value which could be realized 
or not) it in some degree corres- 
ponded. — If then, the greater 
proportion of the 19,467,038/. 
added to the debt since 1/93, was 
to be looked for in the assets of 
the company, it remained generally 
to be ascertained how far those 
funds had been appropriated to 
purposes connected with the com- 
mercial or territorial inteiest of 
the company. That could only be 
done in a very general way, but he 
conceived with sufficient precision 
for any practical purpose. He 
apprehended, that to neither of 
these sourses could its application 
be exclusively traced, but to both 
in their respective proportions. 
The increase on the home assets 
was greatest. It amounted to 
10,553,823/. that on the assets 
abroad to 6, 112,981. — If the com- 
mittee would inspect the items of 
wh'ch the account of assets con- 
sisted, they would perceive that 
ot 20,442,659/ at home, with 
the exception of what was stated 
to be due ficm government to the 
company, the whole was strictly 
of a commercial description. The 

clung# 
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charge against government within 
this period was stated 314 , 460 , 192 /. 
which, deducted from the increase 
of 10,553,823/. seemed to leave 
the increase, strictly commeicial, 
to be 6,093,631/ If the assets 
abroad, amounting to 14,452,343/. 
after deducting the securities in 
the hands of the commissioners 
were similarly anaiized, the greater 
proportion would certainly be found 
<0 be connected with the manage- 
ment of the tcirito:ies 5 but still 
a considerable shaic must be re- 
tired to the conmieicc, viz. 
V.xpmt Goods - - - - £1,0*22,007 

hnoort Goods - 1,156,228 

Conunerud Advances - 2,181,1V2 

.Stores, jh part - - - - 2, Of>I,593 

To which might be added some 
allowance for the share the trade 
might have in rendering large ba- 
lances of cash necessary, in the 
various principal and subordinate 
treasuries abioad for the conveni- 
ent conduct thereof. Supposing 
the same proportion to prevail 
between the commercial and po- 
litical branches with lespect to 
the 6 , 112 , 981 /. ' increase in the 
foreign assets since 1793, which 
is obseivable in the general ac- 
count } there would then be as- 
signable within the period of in- 
crease. 

To Territories, about - - 4,112,981 

To Commerce, about - - 2,000,000 


£6,112,981 


If, then, to the increased commer- 
cial assets at home, viz. 6,003 ,63 1 /. 
were added the proportion of the 
increased assets abroad, which 
Xnight be deemed commercial, viz. 
2 , 000 , 000 /. the whole commercial 
increase would be 8,093,63 1 /. since 
1793 , which might be taken to be 
about the proportion of the debt 
which had been contracted for 
purposes directly or indirectly con- 


nected with the commerce, and 
to have been gradually invested in 
a larger and more valuable stock 
of goods and stores on hand, both 
abroad and at home $ 111 a com- 
merce more enlarged, as well as 
necessarily conducted at a conside- 
rs uly increased advance of capital 5 
and also in an extension ot the 
buildings and other establishments 
connected vdth this branch of the 
company's sen vice. Deducting the 
amount which appeared to have 
been thus realized in the commer- 
cial assets fiom the gross increase 
oi debt, there .vas some reason to 
presume that the residue had been 
raised and applied to services either 
connected with the territorial go- 
vernment, or the service ol the 
state at nome, 

Gross Increase of Debt 

since 1793 - - - - £19,467,038 

Assignable to Trade - - 8,093,631 


Remains - - r - - 11,873,407 

Deduct Claims on Go- 
vernment - - - - 4,460,192 


Remains - £ 6,913,215 


The latter sum, liable to be in- 
creased by whatever proportion 
of the claim on government is 
disallowed, may be deemed, upon 
grounds of general reasoning, the 
proportion of the debt incurred 
since 1793 assignable to the ter- 
ritories, about 4,000,000/. of which 
may be found in the territorial as- 
sets abroad, having been invested 
partly in increased cash balances, 
partly in larger sums floating be- 
tween the presidencies, as well as 
between the sub-treasuries within 
each presidency, partly to advances 
to native powers, or their creditors, 
as for instance, the advance on 
account of the Carnatic debt, the 
loan to the Guicowar, &c. The 
adv. aces on account of the public, 

he 
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he did not consider as a debt be- 
longing to the territories as the 
sum, when repaid, whatever it 
was, ought to discharge an equal 
amount of debt. It this state- 
ment were sufficiently correct for 
tiie purposes of reasoning upon, 
of which he thought no doubt 
could well be entertained, how- 
evei the detail might, on a closer 
inspection, be varied, two obser- 
vations n: ,f urally suggested them- 
selves, which it was important to 
remark, not only with regaid to 
the past but the futuie uruiage- 
nv'ut of the company’s ati ie.s : 
End, th^ extent of debt which 
had been contracted, and, se- 
condly, that the entire in- 
cre, had taken place abroad. — 
The obvious disadvantage of pro- 
viding those eAlraotd-naiy funds 
abioad, which cither the political 
or eommeicial service of tilt com- 
pany might require, at an interest 
nearl) double tf it paid lor money 
in Europe, at first sight might seem 
to call in question me prudence 
With wlnth the company’s affairs 
during that penon had been con- 
ducted 5 out, it was due to the 
court of directors, and to those 
who then presiu *d over the Indian 
admimsti atiun t«> state, ihat the 
most serious oesta Its flood in toe 
way of their ra.smg any consi- 
deiable sum, in the maiket at home, 
nearly throughout the entire of 
that period He dwelt the rather 
on this point, as n, m principle, 
connected itself immediately with 
the remedial measures hereafter to 
be recommended. With respect 
to the past, there was every reason 
to pm erne (to such a degree was 
the iinn rmt at* home pie-occupied 
by lire public loans,) that the com- 
pany had then no other option but 
to l<nrow abroad. The serious 
evil however of raising money 


at 10 and 12 per cent, exclusive of 
'a bonus to the subscribers, ought to 
suggest, for future consideration, if 
the requisite loans cannot, either in 
the whole or in put t, be rubed in 
tune of war in Europe, and remit- 
ted to India ; whether the amount 
ot the money borrowed abioad 
ought not to he kept down as much 
as possible, even at the inconveni- 
ence of some reduction of thr 
usual extent of the investment. 
EJe was fully aware of the impoi- 
tanev of giving, at all times, thft ut- 
most support to the industry and 
prosperity of India, by the pur- 
chase of its manufactured produce ; 
and of the objections to any cheek 
being given to Jie full employment 
of the company’s shipping; but, 
if the funds for both the commer- 
cial and political services cannot 
be found at such a period, on terms 
less ruinous, it was of the last im- 
portance that the amount raised by 
loans abroad, should be kept with- 
in the narrowest limits possible. — 
fie was aware that the extent of 
extia funds, which he was led to 
suppose had found their way into 
the commeice, more particularly in 
Europe since, 1793, did i>ot quite 
accord with the account of value 
tiansmitted to, and received from 
Ind ; a during that period from which 
he. honouuible friend (Mr. Grant) 
had made his statement.— He was 
not able to follow the item c of the 
account so far as to judge whether 
it gave India ciedit not only for its 
oi dinary advances on account of 
Europe, viz. to Ceylon, to the 
navy, to the company’s ships, &e. 
but also for the very large advances 
on account of government,, with 
interest due thereon, which had 
been a subject of enquiry and set- 
tlement in the course of last ses- 
sion, or whether it gave credit for 
the commeicial charges abroad not 

added 
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.added to the invoices, and also for 
the funds remitted to Bencoolen, 
St. Helena, &c. which must be con- 
sidered chiefly as commercial ad- 
vances. It would require much 
pains and attention to reconcile 
these several accounts, and from 
the whole to deduce a consistent 
and satisfactory result. With this 
view, he was of opinion, that it 
would be desirable to charge a 
upecial committee, sitting above 
stairs, with the task of inves- 
tigating and reporting upon the 
present state of the company’s 
finances in all its details. If such 
an enquiry was instituted, not with 
any hostile or indirect view of sha- 
king the company’s rights, or of 
innovating on their existing consti- 
tution, but with a sincere and can- 
did desire to remove doubt, and 
to throw light on such points as 
were disputable in their finan- 
cial system, he was persuaded the 
result would be highly advan- 
tageous to their general credit, 
and that a report coming from such 
authority would go far to prevent 
the public mind from being here- 
after misled with respect to the 
true state of the company’s affairs. 
He was the ni ne desirous that such 
an enquiry should I ' instituted, as 
he did not concede, upon any 
grounds less grne and satisfactory 
than a u in'vsdg.mon before a com- 
mitf-'e ot then own meujbers, that 
parliament would feel itself autho- 
rised to lend its aid to the company 
iu carrying into e fleet those vigor- 
ous measures whiui could alone, 
in his judgment, afford an early, 
adequate, and effectual relief to 
their finances, the nature of which 
relief ho should now lay before 
the committee ; first, however, 
bhortiy explaining the actual state 
of their affairs/* ns calling for and 
recommending such a measure. — 


The Company’s debt in April 180 
to which debt the plan of liquida- 
tion which he had the honour of 
opening to parliament in March 
1 803 was applied^ J amounted to 
18,654,381 /. of which about 

16 . 000 . 000/. bore interest. The 
Debt up to April 1806 was es- 
timated at 28,500,000/. of which 
about 25,000,000/. might be con- 
sidered as bearing interest. The 
annual interest- in the former pe- 
riod was 1,394,170/. In the latter, 
it would somewhat exceed 

2.000. 000/. The surplus revenue 
was estimated, in March 1803, at 
1,053,000/. exclusive of 80,000/. 
interest payable on debts redeem- 
ed. By the actual accounts of 
1 802-3 the surplus, notwithstanding 
500,000/. additional charge occa- 
sioned by assembling, towards the 
close of the year, the armies on the 
Mahratta frontier, amounted to 
797,000/. which would have given 
a surplus of l,297>00O/. in that 
year, had this aimament not taken 
place. — Calculating upon some fur- 
ther military reductions then in 
contemplation, and ^bout 120,000/. 
a year which had since accrued to 
the revenue of Fort St. George from 
the fund antecedently appropriated 
to the Carnatic creditors, had we 
remained on a peace establishment, 
the surplus at this day, independent 
ot' savings from reduction of inte- 
rest, would probably not have fallen 
short of 1 ,500,000/. Out of this 
surplus, the charge of interest on 
debt since incurred, must be de- 
frayed. Taking this at 700, 000 /, 
the surplus likely to be forth- 
coming upon our leturn to a peace 
establishment, might then be es- 
timated at about 800,000/. — This 
corresponded pretty nearly with 
the view which his hon. friend (sir 
A. Wellesley) had taken of, this 
part of the subjept \ in which, af- 
ter 
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ter estimating the revenues from 
the late conquests and cessions T at 
1 , 200 , 000 /. and the additional char- 
ges of the same at near!)' a like 
sum, he reckoned upon an annual 
surplus of 700 , 0001 . when all the 
reductions were completed, ex- 
clusive of the interest payable on 
debt redeemed amounting to about 
250,0Q0/. — It would ceitainly be 
too sanguine to estimate the sur- 
plus, upon the most favourable hy- 
pothesis, at more than 1 , 000 , 000 /. 
It would not be necessary to 
waste many arguments in order 
to satisfy the committee, that to 
contend successfully against a debt 
of 28,000,000/. a more effective 
surplus is indispensable j and they 
must at once perceive, that the plan 
of reduction which was framed in 
1 803, to meet a debt of 1 8,000,000/. 
must be comparatively feeble and 
inadequate as applied to the debt 
augmented as it now is by ten mil- 
lions additional. It was obvious, 
that the system of liquidation now 
to be pursued should be of a de- 
scription to be rapidly operative in 
peace, ehe the company, in case 
of an early recurrence of war, 
might be exposed to have its sur- 
plus revenue absorbed in defraying 
the charge of new loans, and thus 
find itself deprived, upon a j eace, 
oven of the existing means of li- 
quidation, — The past intervals of 
peace, since our connexion with In- 
dia, have not been found such as 
to justify us in being satisfied with 
pa) mg off debt only at the rate 
intended in 1803, when the gross 
amount of debt did not exceed 
18,000,000/. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the natural remedy 
and resouieefor the company to 
look to, was, on the return of 
peace, to repair, with the least pos- 
sible delay, the misfortune of hav- 
ing been obliged to raise, since 


1/93, all their loans abroad. For 
this purpose, be would recommend 
that not less than 20 , 000 , 000 /. of 
the debt owing in India should be 
tiansfened to Europe, with a* 
much rapidity as its transfer could 
be arranged, or funds remitted 
fiom hence for its liquidation. The 
immediate saving of interest on 
this transaction alone, would be 
nearly 4 per cent, at once adding 
about 800, dOO/. a yetu to the com- 
pany's suiplus. — 80 m e gentlemen 
had spoken with alarm of the, pro- 
portion of the India debt, of which 
payment was demanded in Em ope : 
the amount was stated to be 
17>C^>0O0^ He believed the se- 
em ities which gave an option to the 
holders to transfer then* debts to 
Europe, might not fall shot in the 
aggregate of this sum, but from the 
terms of remittance to which they 
were entitled, the amount, winch 
would really come home, he be- 
lieved, was not likely to ex- 
ceed 7 , 000 , 0 C 0 /. lie was not, 
however, disposed to diaw any 
consolation from this c 11 cum stance. 
He should deem it rather desirable 
that the whole i 7 ^ 000 , 000 /. should 
come home, as it would addi- 
tionally impel ihc company to 
make airangements for conveiting 
so much of the Indian into a Euro- 
pean debt. He was sa fished that 
they had the means of doing so 
with great advantage to their 
affairs 5 and if he was desirqus of 
seeing this measure thus in some 
degree forced upon them, it was 
from an apprehension that, w here 
the inconvenience was operating 
at a distance, men were always less 
disposed to make an effort out of 
the ordinary coufte of management 
than when it was directly pressed 
upon their attention. — The means 
of giving complete effect to this 
plan, he admitted to depend in a 
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great measure on the return of 
peace. During war, the company 
could not, with the same Advan- 
tage, add to their capital, nor could 
they, without some inconvenience 
to the state, add materially to the 
amount of the loan, which the 
market was called on to supply for 
the public service. To A certain 
extent he was however of opinion, 
even in war it should be attempt- 
ed; reserving till the peace the 
execution of the measure in its 
full extent, — The,amount of funds 
required for this conversation of 
debt was much beyond what the 
company, without great incon- 
venience, Could obtain merely by 
an extension of their capital stock, 
as money thus raised was procured 
by creating a debt in its nature not 
redeemable. He was of opinion 
that the sum to be raised in this 
manner, ought not very materially 
to exceed what the company were 
at present entitled by law to bor- 
row, namely, 2,000,000/. which 
being subscribed for at 200/. per 
cent, and upwards, that not being 
too high an estimate of peace 
value, would produce above 
4,000,000/. sterling. — The re- 
maining 16,000,0001. he should 
propose to boi row upon the secu- 
rity of the territorial revenue gua- 
ranteed by parliament, in such 
proportion as it might be required 
for remittance to India. The mo- 
tley to be raised in the firsj; instance 
like any other public loan, and 
paid over to parliamentary com- 
missioners, charged with its appli- 
cation to the redaction of the^Tn- 
dia debt, who should be authorised 
to receive the annual interest, to- 
gether with the one per cent, sink- 
ing fund payable on account of the 
same out of the India revenues, 
to' be strictly set apart and paid over 
to them, or their order, in the pre- 


cise order of payment, (that is, ftft- 
mediately after the military changes 
Are provided for, and in pre- 
ference to all other civil or Com- 
mercial demands whatever) which 
is now by law provided in favour 
of the creditors of the company. — 
This proposition might at first sight 
appear open ta mahy objections* 
and seem to realize at once the 
prophecies of some gentlemen, 
that the distresses of the company 
were become such As -had at length 
compelled them to come to par- 
liament for relief 5 but he denied 
that it Was at all open to such a 
comment any more than the sys- 
tem which had been acted Upon 
uninterruptedly for the last ten 
years with respect to the loans 
raised for the service of Ireland, 
even before the union. The amount 
annually required being invariably 
comprehended in the British loan 
for the year, was in the first in- 
stance secured upon the British 
consolidated fund. It was then 
paid over by the British to the 
Irish treasury ; the Irish treasury 
being bound to remit to the British 
treasury in each year, the interest 
and sinking fund, till the whole 
capital thus created on account of 
Ireland was paid off. — In proposing 
a similar arrangement with respect 
to the company, the committee 
would hold in mind, that the pro- 
position in no degree origi- 
nated with the company ; that it 
was merely the suggestion of 
an individual, not founded 
upon any existing failure of means 
in that body to meet, without the 
aid of, parliament, every claim 
upon them, but offered for con- 
sideration as a measure calculated, 
without loss to the public, to add 
800,000/* a-year to the company’s 
income, and thereby obtain, wjth 
more certainty for the public, their 

annual 
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annual participation of 500,000/. to call in question the nature of the 
to which, in the event of an ade- security which the public would 
quate surplus existing abroad, they have for . the regular discharge of 
are entitled. It really appeared to these loans. They would have 
him that the public were even more revenues,, in the first instance, 
interested than the company in mortgaged, to them, . the produce 
this measure, as their prospect of of which was^ not less than 
participation would be thereby at 14,27y,000/. a-year, out of which 
once improved so much as to be tbis payment would be set a part, 
placed nearly beyond the reach of next in order after the military 
failure j whereas jthe dividends to charges of the government, which, 
the proprietors were already se- in the most expensive year of war, 
cured, but both the public and the did not exceed 8 , 970 >°° 0 /. The 
company would largely feel the charge for interest and sinking 
benefit of it, in the effect it would fund, suppose On a loan of 
have in meliorating the finances of 16,000,000/. amounting annually 
an empire in which they ’ have a to less than 1,000,000/. would be 
common interest, which is the received out of a residue of above 
only British possession that has five millions sterling. They would 
never yet, in war, been a charge have not only the same security aft 
on the mother country, except so the creditors of the company have 
far as its naval protection is con- lent their money on, but the same 
cemed, and which has ample means security, in fact, much improved 
of sustaining itself, in all future by there being 800,000/. less to be 
wars, from its own resources, if paid out of the same means. They 
Visely administered $ and upon would also have, if possible, 
principles not less enlarged and better security than the public had 
liberal than those which have been in the case of Ireland, as the large 
already acted upon with respect to sums applicable, in time of .peace, 
other leading branches of the em- to the reduction of the Indian debt 
pire. That the general induce- would, in this case, over and above 
mepts in the present case were not the ordinary sinking fund of one 
less strong, and the risks not per cent, be payable to the com- 
greater than in the precedent of missioners, to be by them applied 
Ireland, he thought might be sue- to the more rapid extinction ot the 
cessfully contended. As to the capital created for the service of the 
extreme case of either Ireland or company. It might be said, if the 
India being lost to the British security of the company waft 
crown, he thought it one not to be really as good as had been de- 
contemplated in regulating one’s scribed, why was it necessaiy 
decision upon a financial question to come to parliament to nego- 
of this nature. Parliament had tiate a loan for them ? why did 
not formerly suffered such a con- not they raise it at once for them- 
si derat ion with respect to Ireland, selves ? The answer to this was, 
nor would they now suffer it with thal the company were not in the 
respect to India, to divest them habit of borrowing in Europe to 
from an important and beneficial such an extent. Their security 
measure of general policy. Short be unexceptionable, yeJt in- 

of the case of 'our absolute expul- dividuals being unable, amidst so 
sion from India, it was impossible .much controversy as to the nature 
Vqi.. 8. X X ✓ of 
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of .it, to form a decisive opinion of commissioners to individuals vtpog 
their own, might be disinclined to security to be approved by them, 
lend to tkera on the same advan- This measure relieved the prevail- 
tageous terms as they would to the ing distress, and cost the public 
public. In short, the same rea- nothing. Loans of the same Me- 
sons for adopting the measure apr seriptioh had been extended to suf- 
plied in this case, as did in the fereiv, by the cab. mi ty of seasons, in 
case of Ireland, and the public had the West-Indies. There seemed 
■even a more diicct interest than but two considerations in ' such a 
they had in that case to facilitate case to be weighed ; first, whether 
the execution of the measure. But the security was adequate j and, 
the obtaining the money on more secondly, whether the exigency, 
advantageous terms in the first and the advantage likely to result, 
instance, was not the only benefit were such as justified an extra- 
that would accrue from its being ordinary interference ? If the in- 
raised as a public loan. Being terest of the India company was 
included in the general mass of the alone concerned, he thought par- 
funded debt, the capital would be I i ament would have a very strong 
redeemable at the precise value of inducement to lend its aid to an 
the funds at the time $ whereas, arrangement by which the prospe- 
were this sum funded in a three rity of so great a commercial body 
per cent, separate stock, although must be materially promoted, but, 
no corresponding advantage in the in the present instance, the public 
original terms would probably be were, in truth, themselves direct 
allowed, to the company by the parties, not merely in the more 
subscribers, the magnitude of the limited pecuniary sense, as entitled 
sinking fund applicable to its re- to share iii the surplus profits, but 
ductiou in peace, would force up in the larger, though more remote, 
the value of this pat ticular stock to view of the company being the 
par mujch sooner than the other instrument by which India was to 
funds, and thus the company be governed and preserved to the 
would have to redeem it on much British crown, in failure of whose 
less favourable terms. Whilst the resources the charge of defending 
advantages, then, were clearly in those possessions must, in fact, 
favour, not only of the transfer of , fall on the state. The great object 
a large propot lion of the debt to to look to in the management of 
Europe, but also of its tranfer in the company's finances wap, to 
this mode, he did not see any solid have such a surplus, in peace, as 
grounds of objection which could should make an effective progress 
be urged on the part of the public in reducing the debt. If the sug- 
to the proposition. Ireland was gestion which had been made, 
not the only instance ill which the -added at once 800,000/. a-year, to 
credit of the public had been in- whatever the surplus might other- 
terposed for the purpose of pro- \vise be, it was an augmentation of 
n o ing and protecting the general resource which, even in the more 
p osperity. When the commer- ex tended scale of the public finances, 
chi credit of the country was em- could not but be attended with the 
barrassed by tempbrary causes, most important and beneficial con- 
parliament voted five millions of sequences. Those who .had looked 
akcftiquer^bljls to-be advanced by at the .company’s finances with 
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ftope and confidence, as ife had 
dorie> must feel_ disposed to pro- 
mote , a measure which was ob- 
viously calculated to accelerate and 
secure all the advantages which the 
public had been taught to expect 
from them, and in which expecta- 
tion they would not have been 
disappointed under any other cir- 
cumstances than those of a con- 
tinued war expenditure ; but those 
who had been led to form more 
gloomy conclusions, and to per- 
suade themselves that India would 
yet prove a burthen to the public, 
ought to be the more eager, by these 
means, to postpone at "least the 
evil day ; the saving to be effected 
by tins transfer of debt being in 
itself sufficient, without adding to 
the existing charges, to^nable the 
company to borrow not less than 
from eight to ten millions, if the 
exigency of their affairs should 
require it, and consequently ope- 
rate proportionably to defer any 
possible demand for direct aid from 
the public. The noble lord con- 
cluded by saying, that he thought 
it natural and proper that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should not be pre- 
pared till the actual accounts were 
received from India down' to the 
close of the Mahratla war, to sub- 
mit any conclusive plan to parlia- 
ment upon this subject. He 
trusted, however, it would not 
be long delayed. It was to be pre- 
sumed that the accounts, which 
ought to have been before this time 
on the table, would arrive fco as to 
admit of their being opened to par- 
liament at the commencement of 
the next session. He should then 
hope* that those immediately en- 
trusted with the administration of 
India would be prepared to state 
the system upon which it was pro- 
posed to act. He trusted it would 
Imi on®' of energy proportioned to 


the necessity of rapidly reducing 
the debt abroad He thought it 
ought to be preceded by a parlia- 
mentary enquiry. Whatever cours® 
his majesty’s ministers might, -upon 
full communication with the court 
of directors, think fir to pursue, 
provided it was founded' upon en-» 
larged and operative principle*, it 
should have his cordial support. 

He only deprecated postponing 
the necessary effort too long : if 
made in due time, the debt might: 
be k6pt within bounds* if not, it 
might hereafter, under the accu- 
mulating expenditure of waj, prov® 
fatal to the prosperity of the com- 
pany, and highly injurious to th® 
general interests of the empire. 

Dr. Laurence said, he should 
not attempt to follow the nobl® 
lord through the long statement 
which the house had just heard, 
but there were some points on 
which he wished to make a few 
short observations. If the com- 
pany could pay the 500,0001. annu- 
ally, they should come and state to 
the house that they were capabl® 
of so doing. The noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had annually told 
the house, th$t the company wer® 
in an absolute state of prosperity, 
and now he ventured to cofhe for- 
ward with a proposition for this 
country to telieve them by gua- 
ranteeing their loans ! Mr. Dun-* 
das too, said, that it; was mor® 
likely that India would come ia* 
aid this country, than that sh® 
would become a burthen to her. 
All these fine precautions wer® 
however reversed, and there wat 
now as decided a change as ever 
was known in this world. This* 
was the jet ‘and issue of all th® 
fallacies that had been stated to th®’ 
Jiouse from year to year 1 Such,, 
said the learned gent/ were tli®‘ 
statements mad® I® this little snug 

party! 


X % 
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party ! [Only 27 members were 
present.] The noble lord called 
upon ministers to institute an en- 
quiry 5 but \vhy did he not make 
such an enquiry while he was in 
office ? With respect to the ques- 
tion of exclusive trade; when 
that came before the house, the 
learned gent, said, he should look 
at it as a whole, and not as the 
hon. alderman (Prinsep) had* done. 
The house had lately been told, 
that the government of the country 
had been guilty of a breach of 
faith towards the army, but yet we 
were not permitted to say that th« 
company were in a state of insol- 
vency. What was insolvency but 
an inab lity to pay debts ? and that, 
he insisted, was the present state 
of the India company. The dead 
stock, every stick and stone had 
been put together, and se* off 
against a debt that might come 
upon them at a day’s notice. In 
the name of common-sense, how 
could this be the case, unless there 
was a deficiency of the means of 
the cotppanv ? something nuist.be 
done, he ventured to say, and 
that speedily. Whether what the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) proposed, 
or whether what had been suggest- 
ed by the hon. alderman, he did 
not say, but he could not put his 
trust in the noble lord, after the 
many years fine prospects that had 
been held out by him. 

Mr. T. Jones said, that he con- 
curred (notwithstanding his inter- 
rupting him as to putting questions) 
with the learned doctor in the opi- 
nion, that the Company ought togive 
some account of the payment of the 
six minion charter- money due, 
which at best (as stated by him and 
another member, Mr Martin) was 
a sum suspended, and as such 
could not be done away with, and it 
amounted to a sum w^iich, if 


paid, would relieve the public 
from that grievous bnd grinding 
tax, the property tax, which had 
been increased in bitterness and 
oppression by the ungracious mode, 
per so I turn, of laying it on. He 
had often heard the late president 
of the board of control (now 
lord Melville,) state, amidst his 
lavish piaises of the company’s 
affairs, (while the figures told a 
different story) the immense sums 
which the mother country might 
soon expect from India. Has it 
ever come ? — will it ever come ? 
Must not (for that is the dread) the 
mother country bleed to support 
her offspring ? The learned doctor 
observes, this is a <f snug party” to 
discuss topics in ; a snug party of 
pleasure with all his heart, said tfie 
hon. member, but this was a 
disgraceful party, twenty-seven 
members (alias creditors) met to 
adjust a debt of nearer 40 than 30 
millions! and this he should prove 
on summing up. Where are his 
majesty’s ministers, said the hon. 
member ? Where are the directors ? 
[one only piesent, Mr. Hudles- 
tone ] Why do they not attend and 
assist the noble lord (Morpeth) in 
settling their own accounts ? The 
company is in a state of insolvency, 
and the noble ex-president (lord 
Castlereagh) says, he consider* 
them in the view of wanting 
<( prompt and vigorous melio- 
ration >” so that he, whatever he 
may think of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, certainly does not imagine 
the directors lay on a (( bed of 
roses.” The noble lord says, he 
compares them to manufacturers 
in embarrassment, who give in a 
list of their assets, &c. So do I,' 
Said the hon. gent, but honest 
manufacturers labouring under 
misfortunes call their creditors 
together: for instance, a coach- 

maker. 
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maker, who says ee here, I am in 
a bad way, take an inventory of all 
,1 have, barouches, landaus, gigs, 
tandems, telegraphs, &c. and 
come to some understanding.” But 
have the directors of the East India 
company done any such thing ? The 
hon. member then proceeded to 
state, that lord Castlereagh had 
not succeeded, during his presi- 
dency, in getting a loan for some 
expedition, (Egypt) and on that had 
recommended an enquiry into their 
affairs. — It was a matter of indif- 
ference, whether the debt was a 
commercial one or not. The 
noble lord had iusisted much oil 
that advantage ; but the bon. gent, 
observed, that it was partly com- 
mercial and partly military, con- 
sisting of expensive staff*, and va- 
rious expeditions, as stated by him 
on the 15th of June, 1801, and 
since considerably increased ; and 
here he observed, that ever since 
the taking of Seringapatam, and 
the subsequent wars and acquire- 
ments, India had gained in aggran- 
disement of territory, but. had 
improved only in poverty. More- 
over, said the hon. member, to 
whom do these conquests belong ? 
to the government or-to the coun- 
try ? the hon. gent, then quoted, 
in proof of his assertions, Mr. al- 
derman Prinsep’s speech, who had 
given an historical account of the 
company, and in his asserting that 
they had always dealt in ctedir, 
Mr. Jones observed, that hitherto 
he had supposed them only as dea- 
lers in tea, nankeen, &c. He ap- 
pealed strongly to the house on the 
comparison which had been made 
between the- India and South Sea 
house. He agreed with the hon. 
alderman, that the East India com- 
pany were in a state of insolvency ; 
as they could not go on, they 
must borrow $ they must die — 


€S die all, die pobly,” as in the 
Dramatist, “ die like demi-direc- 
tova.”— Then to the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Grant) who would not pro- 
ceed until he had asked a question 
as to the amount of the debt, Mr. 
Jones made this statement, 

3 1 .000. 0001. the granted debt 

6.000. 0001. Sub-judice, at best, 
2,672,4401. comprised in an ac- 
count of above four millions with 
government, of which only part 
had been allowed to the company, 
and consequently this sum might 
(as it was so in fact) be added, 
making the debt of the company 
nearer forty millions than thirty. 
The hon. member then emphati- 
cally said, “ All that the grand 
defender of the company (Mr. 
Grant) can say is, that he thinks 
theirs €t an extricahle case/’ These 
are* two very remarkable words, 
and all I shall say further is, I 
think (and I believe the world 
thinks with me) theirs — an inextri- 
cable case. 

Mr. IV Keene thought, that the 
excessive military charge of nearly 
g millions had caused the embar- 
rassment of the company’s finan- 
ces, and that prosperity might now 
fait ly be anticipated. 

Mr. Joknst'me thought the pros- 
perity of India was calculated on 
estimates never to be realised, and 
he thought it too much for human 
patience to hear the arguments 
urged in their support. 

Mr. Grant , in answer to Mr. 
alderman Prinsep, said, that after 
having already engaged for some 
time the attention of the house, he 
would deeljite following the hon. 
gent, through all the details of his 
ext ordinary speech, which con- 
tained the most extravagant and 
most unfounded views of the com- 
pany's affairs. # It had little or no 
reference to the ultimate object t>f 
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the discussion now carried on by 
the house, which was the improve- 
ment of the company’s state ; its 
&im was evidently not the amend- 
ment but the abolition of the whole 
of the present system of the com- 
pany, and indeed the company 
itself, For this he had pressed into 
Jiis service, facts, altogether irrele- 
vant, and had employed them in 
the most unfair and hostile manner. 
He was the professed advocate of 
another system, that of enlarging, 
or rather entirely opening the pri- 
vate trade, a question not simply 
commercial, but involving one of 
the greatest state concerns which 
could engage the attention of par- 
liament, namely, on what princi- 
les India should continue to be 
eld and governed by Great Britain. 
AH that he had said respecting the 
Joss with which he alleged the com- 
pany carried on their trade,amoun ted 
.to mere. assertion, and was dispro- 
ved by the statements he (Mr. 
Grant) had submitted to the house. 
The company’s profits had, indeed, 
been diminished, but it was 
owing in part to the competition of 
the private traders, who had there- 
by injured both themselves and the 
company. He had equally failed ' 
in his attempt, to .shew that the 
company traded on a levenue capi- 
tal. Nothing could he more loose 
*nd fallacious, than the data on 
which he endeavoured to support 
this idea. But the most surprising 
of his assertions was, that the com- 
pany required 24 millions sterling 
to carry on their trade „ that is to 
say, according to him, 21 rpillions 
for active capital, and 3 millions 
for dead capital. Whence did this 
enormous capital come ? 14 was 

impossible for the hon. gent, him- 
self, to maintain, that it was derived 
from the revenuef ; the hon. gent. 
^flSrjoed that the cqmpany possessed 


no property , of their own—'* th^t 
they had not a single shilling of 
their stock; — it was evident that 
their debts in England never 
amounted to any tiling like this 
sunr ; how, then* was the existence 
of such a (capital to be accounted 
for ? The tact was, such a capital 
did not exist. 1 he investment of 
one year out, and home, amounted 
on an aveiage of 10 years, ending 
with 1S02-3, to little more than 5 
milJions, and the trade did not 
require an investment of four suc- 
cessive yeais bet ore the returns of 
the first year were teady to be em- 
ployed again. Nor would the 
allowance of 3 millions, which the 
hon. gent, was pleased to make for 
dead stock or dead capital, added 
to all the circulating capital, bring 
the aggregate amount to nearly 
the sum of 24 millions. But, 
according to the hon. gent.’s mode 
of stating things, the dead stock, 
which he had been pleased to re- 
duce in value fiom 9 , 900 , 000 /. to 
3,000,000/ must be taken at its 
full amount, because, whatever it 
may be worth, it actually cost the 
company the sum at which it stands, 
and, therefore, he ought to compute 
the capital invested in their tiade, 
at 30,990,000/. instead .of 24 mil- 
lions. Mr, , Grant supposed that 
the capital actually employed in the 
company in their commerce, inde- 
pendent of their floating credits- by 
India Bonds, Rills of Exchange, and 
goods bought on time, might, on an 
average of the 10 years before men- 
tioned, be from 10 to 12 millions. 
Of capital to this extent, the hon. 
gent.’s own statement allowed the 
company to be actually possessed, 
although he was pleased to affirm 
that they had no resource for 
investments ; they likewise still 
enjoyed the credits just noticed, 
although he had further affirmed 

Jhat 
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ihat their faculty of borrowing * 
aeenied completely extinguished. 
It was the hon.gent.’s object to dis- 
parage the company as an organ tor 
carrying on the national commerce 
with India, and to extol the chan- 
nel of the piivate trade in which he 
was personally interested; to super- 
sede a tried and steady channel 
which had answered its purpose for 
two centuries, and had contributed to 
raise the prosperity of the country, 
hi order to favour another channel 
very mice r tain in its extent or 
permanence. 

This was not the time to enter 
into a question which could not be 
justly treated without taking a com- 
prehensive view of many topics con- 
nected whh it, but such vague and un- 
warranted assertions as the hon. gent, 
dealt in, could have no weight in 
settling this question. He had 
boasted of great Exports sent from 
this country to India when an ex- 
periment was allowed to be made 
by the private merchants. The fact 
was, the experiment did rwt in- 
crease the exports of the country, 
but only shifted them for that time 
fiom Company’s to private ships, 
which, by sailing sooner, antici- 
pated, the exports the Company’s 
ships would otherwise have carried 
out.- — The hon. gent, professed to 
give the history of the capital of the 
India Company ah ovO, and begun 
with the year 1698, in which, 
according to him, the first capital 
was founded. But, unfortunately 
for him, he had begun 3 century too 
latq* the company, as every body 
knew having been first incorporated 
in 1600. The company formed in 
J 698, was a second company, the 
first still continuing, and an instance 
very unhappily chosen by the hon. 
genfc.j because that second com- 
pany was composed of merchants 
who envied tbfe first, and the con- 


sequence was, that bp the effect 
Qf rivaiship and competition, raising 
the prices upon each other in 
their purchases, and lowering then* 
upon each other in their sales, they 
were both brought to the b* ink of 
ruin, and at length, for self preserva- 
lion, obliged, in the course of afew 
years, to coalesce, which produced 
the united East -India company 
subsisting at this day. The hon. 
gent, affected to consider the 
active cap* tal of the company as at 
all times contemptible. The 
detached circumstances he men- 
tioned to prove this strange assertion, 
did not at all establish it, and still 
less the annual amount of the com- 
pany’s trade which was the true 
question; but without entering mi T 
nutely into this point, was it not 
universally known that the com- 
pany had carried on their trade/for 
a century and a half without any 
aid of capital from revenue or go- 
vernment ; that they had become 
great by their trade, and had at 
length acquired territory and domi- 
nion, chiefly by their own commer- 
cial resources? what more could be 
necessary to show that their means 
had been equal to the pi eduction of 
great prosperity and power to 
themselves and the state ? It was 
with great injustice therefore, that 
the hon. gent, attempted to de- 
grade their means, their profits, 
their solvency, or their stability, by 
such rash and unwarranted asse ♦ 
tions as he had ventured to utter. 
They could have no weight with 
those who knew or would examine 
the subject, but they were never- 
theless highly reprehensible as used 
in that house, because it might be 
supposed that no member would iise 
them without some degree of autho- 
rity, and they were most of all repre- 
hensible from such persons as the 
hon. gent, who was fostered 

und#r 
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tinder the company’s wing, and now 
turns his influence against that body 
to whom he entirely owes the 
fortune which introduced him into 
notice in this country. 

Mr. Alderman Printed conclu- 
ded the debate by observing, that 
if the expressions he had used, of 
which such heavy complaints had 
just been made by the hon. ex- 
chairman, (Mr Grant,) were felt to 
be either disrespectful to the great 
body whose affairs were now again 
under their annual investigation, or 
stronger than the occasion called 
for, (and even in this case they 
could not justify the use of invec- 
tive as a reply, wheie confutation 
was felt to be impossible,) he 
trusted, that in the one case. 


allowance would be made for some 
degree of provocation he had met 
with at the beginning of the debate, 
in a fresh attempt to preclude him . 
from expressing his sentiments at 
all in the committee arid in the 
other case, that the committee 
would think with him, that, feeling 
as he did, the importance of the 
facts, and of his deductions from 
them, it became both his right and 
his duty, to enforce conviction, by 
the strongest language that the sub- 
ject suggested to his mind. The 
resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the house having resumed, the 
report was ordered to be received 
on Monday. Adjourned at on* 
o’clock on Saturday morning. 



PROCEEDINGS AT THE INDIA HOUSE , 

FOR 1806 . 


FEBRUARY 28. 

A general court of the proprie- 
tors of the East India company 
was yesterday held, pursuant to 
public notice, at the India House. 

Soon after twelve o’clock, the 
chairman having taken his seat, 
rose, and briefly stated that the 
object for calling a general court 
was, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration a proposition from 
the court of directors, relative to 
the late marquis Cornwallis. The 
advertisement which called them 
together, he said, had hinted 
merely at the business which was 
to be laid before them, and he 
now had to inform them, that it 
was the opinion of the court of 
directors, after some considera- 
tion, that the fittest mode of ac- 
knowledging the services of the 
late marquis Cornwallis, would be 
to make some pecuniary compli- 
ment to his successor. For this 
purpose they had come to a resolu- 
tion, which should be read, and it 
would then be competent for any 
proprietor to make any motion, or 
propose any amendment he thought 
proper. 

The resolution was then read. 
^The purport of it was, that in 
consideration of the many services 
of the late marquis Cornwallis, in 
advancing the interests of the East 
India company, the amount of the 
salary, which, if alive, his lordship 
would have been entitled to, for 


the remainder of the year in whirH 
he died, and for one whole ye r 
besides, should be voted to his 
heirs/* 

Mr. R . Jackson moved, that 
the correspondence between the 
late marquis Cornwallis, and the 
board of directors, immediately 
previous, and subsequent to the 
time of his last appointment, 
should be read. This was objected 
to by some gentlemen, on the 
grounds that it was not a subject 
that could produce discussion ; and, 
therefore, there could be no oc- 
casion for reading the correspon- 
dence. 

After a short conversation on 
the subject, it was, at length, 
agreed, that the papers should be 
read, as that would be the only 
criterion the proprietors had to 
judge by, in agreeing to the propo- 
sition of the directors. 

The letters were then read. 
They commenced in January, 
1805, with the proposal made to 
the marquis to go out again, to 
India. His lordship’s answer, ac- 
cepting that offer, was then read, 
and all the letters received from 
his lordship from the time of his 
departure from England to the 
time of his death. In these he 
described the affairs to be in a 
very bad state $ and, in bis last, he 
gave a sketch of the plan he inten- 
ded to adopt so as to retrieve them 

This letter was not read, as it 
was stated by the chairman that 

some, 
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some of the plans sketched out in 
it were* n^w carrying mm effect 
in India, and though the ev il which 
might result from their di^closuie 
was very remote, he thought it 
better^ if theie were no gentleman 
particulai iy *m)\ious, not to meke 
them public, *■ 

Mr. R Ja< kwn rose for the pur- 
pose of submitting n motion to the 
consideration of the couit. He 
l;ud it was not necessary for him to 
enter into a detail of the me: us of 
the late noble marquis* His orien- 
tal political caieer was entirely 
under their immediate inspection, 
and with so much wisdom did he 
reform the different abuses which 
existed, that even those who felt 
their incomes curtailed by it, were 
the firbt to acknowledge his rnciits. 
One of the first principles which 
that noble Joicl laid down, was, 
that after a man had passed a cer- 
tain portion of his life in India, 
he should have the means of re- 
turning to his native country, and 
enjoying the fruits ot his labour. 
The hon. gentleman then went 
into a statement of* the various 
benefits which India had derived 
from the services of the marquis 
Cornwallis ; particularising his es- 
tablishment of a court of jurispru- 
dence, by which he compelled a 
proper administration of justice, 
and his regai d and attention to the 
comforts of the natives as well as 
the Europeans, it was not neces- 
sary, he thought, to remind them 
of the military taleqts of the noble 
marquis. Eveiy person must re- 
member the victory gained over 
the turbulent Tippoo Sultaun. 
When under the walls of S^iinga- 
patam, the abilities he shewed as 
a warrior were only surpassed by 
his conduct as a statesman, and a 
man who had nothing else at heart 
but the benefit of the Company. 


Nothing, in his opinion, could be 
more magnanimous than the con- 
duct of the noble marquis in 
giving up his share o i the prize 
money, to be distributed among 
the soldiers, who were rather dis- 
contented at the loss they expe- 
rienced by the treaty at that time 
entered into. He then detailed the 
various achievements which had 
b< en performed by the noble mar- 
quis ; ;nj;i aaer dwelling for some 
time on the circumstance* of his 
death, when endeavouiing to ad- 
vance tin* mteuM of the company, 
he concluded by moving a reso-- 
lution, ihe purport of vvnich was, 
“ that the remainder of the salary 
for the year in which the UuUquis 
Cornwadi* died, together with 
one year and a l. ilf’s salary besides, 
should be voted to his representa- 
tive, and also the discount which 
the marquis, if he lived, would 
have been entitled to, on. transmit- 
ting it to England.” 

Sir IVlUiahn Burroughs concur- 
red in the eulogium on the marquis 
Cornwallis; and, after entering 
into a very long and intiicatc state- 
ment of the increase and decrease 
of the debt of India, from which 
he submitted that the affairs of 
India were now in the most 
flourishing state ; he concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, that 
the money voted should be equally 
divided between the present mar- 
quis Cornwallis, and his sister, 
lady Mary Singleton.” 

The Chairman in making some 
observations on the sentiments 
which had been expressed by the 
hon. baronet, (sir William Bur- 
roughs,) said, he coffered entirely 
with respect to the state of India, 
as it was his opinion that the affairs 
of the company had been managed 
in a most extravagant manner. 
However, that was not at present 

before 
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before them, but would be the 
subject - of futuie investigation, 
•frith respect to statements which 
had been made in the newspapers, 
particularly in a weekly publica- 
tion, that the company were 
obliged to borrow two millions 
from government, and which had 
been referred to in the course of 
the day $ he said he thought it 
necessary to state, that the money 
was due by government for the 
expense incurred by the company, 
in sending men from India to 
Egypt. - It was also a mistaken 
notion which w^as entertained by 
many, that the company were in- 
debted to government seven mil- 
lions. This was made oqt by cal- 
culating the 500,000 /. a-year 
which the company were to pay 
for the renewal of their chaiter. 
Jt was to be considered, however, 
that the payment of that sum was 
only a contingency. The honour- 
able-chairman concluded, by .ad- 
vising the resolution as submitted 
by the court of direetois, should 
be carried, and that afterwards any 
other motion might be made upon 
the subject. 

Alter some other gentlemen 
had delivered their opinions, Mr. 
Symes, for the purpose of com- 
promising between the mover of 
the original motion and of the 
amendment, proposed “that the 
sum of 50,000/. should be voted, 
of which 40,000/. was to be given 
to the present marquis Cornwallis, 
and the remaining 10 , 000 /. to 
lady Mary Singleton.” 

The debate was likely to be ter-, 
minated in this manner, when Mr. 
Bosapquet discovered, that as the 
motion brought Jforward effected 
the purse .of the company, the 
notice given in the newspapers was 
not sufficient, as it did uot par- 


ticularise the nature of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Adam, the counsel to the 
directors, was called upoq and gave 
his opinion in favour of Mr. Bo- 
sanquefs objection, in consequence 
of which the court adjourned for a 
fortnight, without being able te 
cbme to any deteimination. 

Monday, March 1 7- 

On Friday a general court of 
proprietors was held pursuant to 
public notice, for the purpose of 
considering of a resolution of the 
com t of directors, of the 27 th ult. 
for granting a sum of money to the 
son and successor of the late mar- 
quis Cornwallis. 

The Chairman opened the bu- 
siness in as concise a manner as 
possible, stating, that instead of 
the w ord “ Heirs,” they had, agree- 
ably to their umfoim intention, 
named the present marquis. Their 
1 evolution so amended, they left 
for the consideration of the general 
court. 

Mi. R. Jackson observed, that 
liis fotmer address to the coprt 
made it unnecessary for him to do 
more than again present the reso- 
lution which lie had moved at the 
last court, with no other alteration, 
than that he had inserted the sum 
of 40,000/. instead of a year and a 
half's salary. 

Mr, Ilork seconded the motion. 

Mr. Macnaughlen, late from 
Bengal, complained of his having 
been refused the perusal of the 
letter from lord Cornwallis to ge- 
neral Lake, containing th>e noble 
lord’s plan of pacification. The* 
papers that had been already pro- 
duced and read 111 court, he con- 
ceived to be of an infinitely more 
dangerous tendency, particularly 
that in which, the state of the com** 

pany’ji 
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pany’s finances was mentioned by 
the marquis Cornwallis. In con* 
sequence of that disclosure, he 
asserted, that every proprietor who 
possessed sufficient qualification to 
entitle him to vote for a director, 
must have been 60/. or 70 /. out of 
pocket. He dwelt at considerable 
length on the probable ill effect of 
the publication of each document. 
He, however, did not oppose the 
motion j he only wished the addi- 
tional paper to be produced. 

The Chairman observed,' that a 
great deal of matter irrelevant to 
the subject which the court had 
met to discuss, had been delivered 
fey the gentleman who had just sat 
down. As to the production or 
non-production of the papers to 
which he had alluded, it was his 
own particular wish, and that of 
the court of directors generally, 
that every statement that was in 
their power should be fairly given 
to the proprietors 5 but a member 
of that court had supposed that it 
might be impolitic 3 the proprietors 
seemed generally to be of opinion, 
that the promulgation of the noble 
marquis’s plans might possibly have 
a dangerous tendency, and there- 
fore he did not think it would be 
proper in him to press the reading 
of that letter, though he, for his 
own part, was too well acquainted 
with India, to imagine that the 
people there troubled themselves 
about whether a paper weref pro- 
duced here or not. He had not 
any knowledge of even the name 
of the honourable member, until 
he bad heard it by chance the day 
before, and therefore it was impos- 
sible that he could have meant any 
thing personal towards him 3 the 
officer or servant of the company, 
who had refused to give him the 
perusal of the noble marquis’s 
'etter, he supposed had acted dis- 


cretionally, in consequence of what 
had passed at thelatecourt. There 
was one part of the observations of 
thehon. member, which he thought 
it fit to answer, though he by no 
means intended replying to all the 
detail which had been entered into 
by that gentleman. The hon. 
member had thought proper to 
arraign the conduct of the court of 
directors for having produced a 
paper which afforded the proprie- 
tors a fair view of the state of their 
finances. Now, he was convinced, 
and the court of directers were 
convinced, that it was their duty 
not to withhold,from the proprietors, 
a document which gave them the 
knowledge of the real state of 
their finances. The stock of the 
company ought not to bear a ficti- 
tious value. It was fit to observe, 
however, that the company’s 
finances were far from , being at 
any time in a desperate situation, 
and he trusted that measures had 
been taken before now to retrieve 
them. 

Mr. Loumdes observed, that the 
proprietors were then assembled in 
consequence of the director’s ig- 
norance of a bye-law ; if they 
had had a knowledge of the laws 
of the company, the business Would 
have been decided at the last court. 
He thought it would be right that 
a fine should be imposed on the 
directors in case of ignorance or' 
neglect. The manner in which 
the notices were printed in the 
newspapers, he conceived to be 
particularly liable to objection. — 
He had searched over upwards 
of three columns of a paper, be- 
fore he could ascertain when it 
was that a meeting of the East- 
India proprietors was to be held 3 
hp at last found an advertisement 
stating what he wanted to be in- 
formed of, but, it was in a poor, 

mea- 
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le&igre, lean-faced Dalian charac- 
ter, that no one, without a deal of 
pains, would know that such a 
notice was in the paper. He sug- 
gested, that henceforth, the ad- 
vertisements of the company should 
be printed in large bold Roman cha- 
racter. After giving his support to 
the motion, then before the court, 
the Jionourable member was pro- 
ceeding to descant on the merits of 
sir Sidney Smith’s defence of Acre, 
the keystone of India. — 

When he was called to order by 
the Chairman. 

The question was then put, and 
carried with only one dissentient. 
On the question of adjournment 
being put, Mr. Lowndes again 
mentioned the fine, and the large 
Roman letters. — 

The next court was made special 
by the desire of Mr. Rock. — Ad- 
journed. 

Thursday, March 27. 

A Quarterly general court was 
held yesterday at * the India-house, 
and Was numerously attended. 

Bye Laws. 

After some previous business 
was disposed of — — 

The Chairman said, he under- 
stood, that this was a special court 
convened to receive some propo- 
sitions with respect to the bye- 
laws. 

Mr. Rock rose, and after obser- 
ving shortly on the state of the 
bye - laws, by the wording of 
which, he said, the court of di- 
rectors had a power of granting 
any sum of money they pleased, 
to any person, without the con- 
currence of the court of proprie- 
tors, .though they were prevented 
by a positive Jaw from granting any 
pension of greater value. than 200 1 . 
j>er annual he then mo ved, “that 


a special court should be held on 
Wednesday, the 7th of May next, 
at which he should be at liberty to 
make a motion to remove all doubts 
with respect to the bye-laws, re- 
garding the grant of pensions by 
the court of directors, without the 
concurrence of the proprietors 5 
and that there should be added to 
the said bye-law, 44 or pny sum of 
money equivalent thereto.” 

This brought on a conversation, 
in which the Chairman, Mr. 
Twining, Mr. R, Jackson, and 
Mr. Lowndes, took part $ after 
which, Mr. Rock’s motion was 
put, and carried. 

College at Hertford. 

The dhaixman then rose, and 
said, that he had to submit to the 
courtj a subject which had already 
been agreed to by the court of di- 
rectors. It related to the erection 
of a college, to prepare young 
gentlemen for India, at Hertford. 
He concluded by saying, that the 
papers which should be read to 
them, would more fully explain 
the different circumstances. 

The clerk then read the report 
of the committee appointed to 
take into consideration all matters 
relative to the establishing of a 
college at Hertford Castle, which 
should hold 80 students. 

From this report it appeared, 
that the lease which the company 
had of Hertford Castle, was only 
for twenty years 5 and that, there- 
fore, it would be much to the disad- 
vantage of the company to expend 
a sum of money on it. The com- 
mittee were therefore of opinion, 
that freehold land should be pur- 
chased j but that no greater sqm, 
than 10,000/. should be expended. 

Orchis report the court resolved, 
that it would be ineligible to expend 

money 
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money on the castle of Hertford, 
and, therefoie, gave power to the 
Committee to purchase freehold 
lands, but not to exceed 10,000/. 
In consequence of this, sixty acres 
of land, with a house, were pur- 
chased in the county of Hertford, 
for the sum of 5,gOO/. an t an ad- 
join ing field tor 2000/. '/he sum 
46,000/. being the lowest estimate 
made by the different conirauors, 

' Mr- Wilkim was directed to un- 
dertake the building. 

A letter from lord Minto was 
then read, from which it appeared, 
that the board of contiol highly 
approved of the put chase ot the 
lands, and the erection of the col- 
lege. 

The Chairman then sta’cd, that 
there were at present twenty stu- 
dents at Hertford Castle, which 
was fitted up as a temporary col- 
lege, and in a short time, he ex- 
pecred that there would be forty 
more. 

Mr. Devaynes objected to the 
erection of th 6 college, on account 
of the expense. 

Mr. Jackson commenced by pro- 
nouncing an eulogium bn the mar- 
quis Wellesley for the steadfast 
support he had ever given to this 
establishment. The only question 
now was whether, after it had 
been sanctioned by the board of 
control, and by the court of di- 
rectors,, they should object to 

it ? He submitted that it would 

bte much cheaper to act on. this 
plan, as though* they were about 
to expend 50,000/. instead of 
20,000/. yet it would always be 
the property of the company $ and 
in the other case entirely lost at the 
end of 20 years. He concluded 
by moving , 00 that this court wee to 
the resolutions of the directors. " 

Mr. Devaynes asked, whether 
thd ectiurt could lay out money on a 


freehold, without the aid of ad 
act of parliament ? 

The Ckairman said, he* did not 
think that was a question to be 
considered, as the sum expended 
on the purchase was under the sum 
to which they were restricted. But 
it, on account of the building, it 
was thought necessary to ‘apply to 
paillamenf, he was convinced there 
would not be the smallest difficulty 
in obtaining an enabling act. 

Mr. Tunning was concerned at 
the increase of expense, but 
thought there were good reasons 
for it j and that in the end it would 
be a saving. He therefore should 
support the motion.* 

After a short conversation be- 
tween Mr. Devaynes, Mr. S# 
Dixon, and Mr. Jackson, relative 
to the right the company had to 
purchase freehold property, the 
question was put on Mr. Jackson’® 
motion, and carried in the affiima- 
tive. — Adjourned. 

Mny 7 . 

A very numerous meeting of 
the court of proprietors and di- 
lectors of the East India company, 
was this day held at twelve o’clock, 
puisuant to notice. 

The Honourable William Elphin- 
stoue. Chairman. 

In the early part of the day, some 
conversation took place, on the 
subject of altering a certain bve- 
lavv, for the purpose of restraining 
the directors from voting certain 
sums without the concurrence of 
the general court of proprietors , 
this proposition was, however, ne- 
gatived. 

The report of the committee of 
shipping, recommending the taking 
up two ships for the company’s 
servicb, one of 1,200, and tho 
other of 8QQ, tons being read, it 
was moved* g4 that the first section 

of 
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the 13th chapter of the bye-laws 
be suspended, in order to enable 
the company to build two vships. 

The honourable Chairman ex- 
pressed his opinion, that this was 
not the time for making such an 
experiment, and wished it should 
be, deferred till about Christmas. 

Mr. Atkins, Alderman Ptinsep, 
Mr. Dwaining, and Mr. fVilmme , 
appi oved of the measure, as highly 
beneficial to the interests of the 
company. 

Mr. Peter Moore thought it a 
ques ion of great importance ; 
looking to the situation of the 
officers of the Britannia and sir 
Edward Hughes, who were as me- 
ritorious officers as any in the ser- 
vice, he considered that motives 
for the tirst, who had lost their all 
in 'the service, and of justice, in 
the other, should induce the court 
to adopt this measure; and he was 
satisfied that when they came to 
consider it, they would be inclined 
to put it into immediate execu- 
tion. 

After a few observations from 
Mr. Atkins and sir Robert Wigram, 
in support of the measure, and the 
Chairman against it, the question 
was carried without a division. 


India Papers. 

The orders of the day for the 
production of certain letters and 
Papeis, relating to the coirespon- 
dence between the Court of direc- 
tors, the board of control, and the 
resident government in India, on 
the subject of the late wars in that 
country, being read, — _ • 

Mr. Johnston rose, aud called 
the attention of the court to this 
subject which had so lately been 
agitated in the House of Com- 
mons. He had paid particular at- 
tention to those papers, and he 
hoped, and trusted, that the court 


of proprietors would be unani-« 
mous in expressing their appro- 
bation of the conduct of the court 
of directors upon this subject. 
From these papers, it will appear, 
that a practice had prevailed, of 
withholding from the directors, let- 
ters from the Indian chiefs, after 
they had been sent hom& to the 
secret committee. In these papers, 
it will be found, that the directors 
had made a manly and firm stand 
against such a practice. A censure, 
had been passed upon the court of 
directors, and it was necessary the 
proprietors should declare their 
sentiments of the persons they had 
entrusted so great a charge to ; and, 
as some persons had not yet pe- 
rused the papers, it was his in- 
tention to move, in the first in- 
stance, that they should be prin- 
ted ; and then for a day next week, 
to take them into Consideration, 
and to express their thanks to the 
court of directors, for their ap- 
pointment of marquis Cornwallis 
to the government of India. 

Sir George Palmer considered 
that government should carry into 
effect the commands of the court 
of directors ; but ever since his 
majesty's ministers took an active 
part in the affairs of the company, 
according to their interference, 
so had their misfortunes increased, 
and,, therefore, he trusted, the 
directors would feel the highest 
satisfaction in the approbation of 
the proprietors. 

Aidetman Prinsep highly ap- 
proved of the proposition of hig 
honourable friend, but very much 
suspected; that they must have 
a more copious view of the sub- 
ject, than those papers could giv# 
them. Great care, attention, and 
caution, should be used, before 
they passed any censure upon mf 
person having, the supreme com- 
mand 
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m^nd in India ; and it was but 
mere justice to the court, and to 
those implicated in the criminality ; 
he therefore wished sufficient time 
should be allowed for the consider 
ration of this question; and al- 
though the production of those 
papers had been refused in another 
place, he would give the court of 
directors all the assistance in his 
power to arive at the truth of these 
facjts, and would support them in 
every measure they should be in- 
clined to adopt ; but in order to 
give it effect, they must have full 
time and information on the sub- 
ject. * 

Mr. Johnston said, it was en- 
tirely foreign from his purpose to 
express any disapprobation on the 
conduct of marquis Wellesley, 
but to declare his approbation of 
the conduct of the court of direc- 
tors upon that occasion. If they 
thought the court of directors had 
discharged their duty, then deli- 
cacy for marquis Wellesley should 
not prevent them from expressing 
such approbation, and supporting 
their rights against the evils and 
misfortunes they now labour un- 
der. 

Alderman Prinsep again obser- 
ved, that they should not pass an 
unqualified censure against mar- 
quis Wellesley, upon mere ex- 
parte evidence ; all that had passed 
had not satisfied his roind ; and all 
he desired was, that the corres- 
pondence of marquis Wellesley 
should be laid fully before the pub- 
lic ; and without any commu- 
nication with the noble marquis, or 
any of his connections, lie would 
wait on him to-morrow, and bring 
him the list of paper* he wished 
the noble lord to furnish him with. 

I* consequence of anr obser- 
vation from captain Seely, 

Alderman Prinsep replied, that 


if the honourable gentleman had** 
taken the* trouble to read those 
papers, he would find a direct 
censure on the measures of marquis 
Wellesley. 

Mr. Lowndes thought, that not- 
withstanding the manner in which 
this motiou was brought forward, 
he could discover the sting in the 
wasp’s tail; — the honourable gen- 
tleman had moved for papers, as 
another honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Moore) on a former day, hav- 
ing passed a general philippic 
upon the conduct of certain indi- 
viduals, moved for papers also 
upon that very topic; could it then 
be said, that while a cerufin noble 
lord was now on his trial, and 
while the newspapers were pre- 
vented from printing one single 
iota respecting that trial, and after 
the bill brought into parliament 
by serjeant Best, another was to 
be condemned without any trial at 
all ? 

Colonel Alien was surprised to 
hear what had fallen from an hon. 
gentleman; (Mr. Johnston) he con- 
sidered the paper in question as a 
libel on the noble marquis, and 
wholly agreed with the sentiments 
of the honourable alderman. 

The Chan man was sorry to hear 
such an expression fall from the 
honourable proprietor, and consi- 
dered himself to blame in not 
calling him . to order. The paper 
alluded to was a document of the 
court of directors, who were in- 
capable of a sentiment which 
could give rise to such an observa- 
tion. 

Colonel Allen declared he did 
not mean any disrespect to that 
body. 

Sir Francis Baring observed, that 
this letter had made much noise, 
and he asked how the director* 
would stand, if such a discussion 

as. 
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«* the present should continue ? 
he therefore thought they should 
be either silent proceed, or re- 
ject the question in toto< Colonel 
Symes adverted to the proceedings 
of the court, on the vote* for 
40,000/. to the representatives of 
the late marquis Cornwallis* — it 
was then stated, that the* company 
were almost in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, and this misrepresentation 
had knocked down, in 24 hours, 
the Ihdia stock from 186/. to 179 /. 
by which a loss was sustained by 
the company of 60 , 000 /. 

Mr. Grant contended, that the 
depression of India stock was oc- 
casioned by other causes, and that 
the Company had not lost any thing 
by it. He wished, at the same 
time, that the business should re- 
ceive a fair discussion. 

Mr. Peter Moore, in strong 
terms, condemned the reflections of 
the gentleman who* had spoken on 
the other side. He then went into 
various observations on the affairs 
of India, but particularly adverted 
to those of the Carnatic, and the 
ignorance in which the company 
waif kept upon that subject. Hav- 
ing ani mad verted wi th m uch se ver i ty 
on the interference of the board 
of control, he concluded by sup- 
porting the original motion. 

After a few observations from 
the chairman, Mr. T wining, and 
Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Johnstone 
moved for £ome further, papers, 
which were agreed to. He then 
observed, that in moving fbr* these 
documents, he wished expressly 
to be understood not tp make any 
allusions whatever to the conduct 
of marquis Wellesley, only so far 
;il it was concerned in expressing 
their thanks to the court of direc- 
tors. 

The motion was then carried 
without a division, and the papers 
Vol. 8 . 


omerea to oe printed* and taken 
irito consideration Upon this day 
fortnight, until which time the 
court adjourned. 

May 21 

A general court of proprietor*: 
was held this day, pursuant to no* 
ticej when, after disposing of 
some routine business, relative to 
the suspension of a byedaw, itr 
order to take up two ships for the' 
company’s service in place of t 
sir Edward Hughes and the Brir 
tannia, which was agieed to $ and 
voting a salary of 4,000/. per an* 
nura to the recorder of Priuce of 
^Wales’s island, the order of the 
day for the further consideration 
of a vote of thank*, to the director# 
being read j 

Mr. Johnstone , pursuant to hi* 
notice, lose, and having ' congi#* 
tulated the court on so numefou# 
an attendance, observed, that ins' 
object was, that the court of 
proprietors should express their 
thanks to the court of directors, 
for their uniform conduct iu* pre- 
serving the interests of the com* 
pany at large, and particularly 
with respect to Marquis Weiledcy* 
The papers upon the subject, which 
had been printed, he hoped every 
gentleman had perused with atten- 
tion, as in that case he should havp 
little difficulty jn the Jask he had 
undertaken. He by no means 
inteuded either directly, or indi- 
rectly, to make any charge against 
the Noble Marquis, and. wholly 
deprecated the idea of the coutt 
going into any investigation, of 
conduct, that being a subject now 
under the ^consideration of this 
House of Commons > although 
he was satisfied that bouse ypuld 
not be influenced by any preced- 
ing* of theirs 5 and, grounded titf 
present discussion upon the prajff* 
% Y ' den 
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debt of lord Melville’s impeach* 
ment, against whom addresses 
peered in from ail quarters. Mar* 
quia Wellesley was now no longer 
the servant of the company * and, 
therefore, had no relation whatever 
with it; and although he would 
not do any thing to depreciate the 
noble marquis’s conduct indirectly, 
which he should not do openly, 

J et no converted foe of the noble 
mi should deter him from the 
observations he had to make. 
Prom a perusal of the papers upon 
the table, bis mind was impressed 
with the greatest gratitude towards 
the directors, whom the company 
were bound to support, particularly 
Ai it was now a question of the 
greatest importance, one of his 
majesty's ministers having given 
his most decided and fixed opinion, 
that the affairs of India should be 
conducted by commissioners, and 
not by the company of directors. 
He should not now have come 
fiirward, but to preserve them from 
the danger that threatened. He 
considered the duty of the propiie- 
tors to consist in watching over 
the powers granted to them by 
charter and acts of* parliament. To 
look to the distribution of the 
public money, and to check the 
ambition of their servants abroad. 
He called upon am gentleman to 
say whether the directors had neg- 
lected that duty, or conscientiously 
discharged it } In adverting to the 
papers, he observed, that it appear- 
ed hostilities had commenced in 
India three months before any 
dispatches iuul been sent otf, and 
the moderate commands of .the 
directors upon that occasion deserv- 
ed their Warmest approbation* 

The gbveru*H>gen*tal was bound, 
by the act of parliament, to consult 
*the council, but from his high rank, 
ilkd the column being chuseu in- 


differently, it was not possible thep 
could be a check upon . his conduct* 
The duty of lire directors was* to 
wrftcb over the expenditure of the 
public niouey* and, although he 
admitted the great talents of the 
marquis Wellesley, uo man, he 
was sure, would consider him an 
economical governor* be seemed 
to wish to conquer the whole 
peninsula of India * and by his 
subsidiary treaties to keep all tire 
native powers in subjection. On the 
other hand, maiquis Cornwallis 
confined himself wholly to internal 
regulations, cautiously abstaining 
from any interference with the 
native powers, and every mai 
must rejoice at the recent peace, 
although purchased with such a 
loss of blood and treasure for the 
last two yeais. He reminded the 
court ot the power they had to 
contend with in the board of con- 
trol ; all right was on the one side, 
and all might on the other ; and 
lie conjured the proprietors to assert, 
and maintain, the rights of their 
directors, their honour and inde- 
pendence. After some timber 
general observations upon the 
conduct of marquis Weliedey, he 
concluded by moving, “ that this 
“ court, having tousideted the 
u paper* laid before U , most highly 
u .approves of the zeal manifested, 
u and the conduct pursued, by the 
u court of directors, aud regards a 
" firm adherence to the principles, 
“ maintained by the court ot dbec- 
* tors to oe indispensably necessary 
** to preserve the salutary autho- 
" rity over the governments of 
** India, vested by law in the court 
“ of directors, to restrain a profuse 
“ expenditure of the public money, 
“ and to pteveut all scheme* of 
** conquest* and extension of domo- 
nion y — nieastues which the 
“ legidatuie Las ^declared to be 
“ repugnaut 
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99 repugnant to the wish, th£ 

" honour, and the policy of the 
99 nation. And this court doth 
" assure the court of director of 

its most cordial and zealous 

support, with a view to preserve, 

** unimpaired, the rights and privi- 
9( 1-ges of the East India com- 
99 pany.” 

Mr. Lushirigton , jun. * warmly 
seconded the motion. He thought 
It high time those papers should go 
Into the woild, that the public 
might see what respect marquis 
Wellesley paid to their commands, 
—-he mocked their authority, held 
them out to ridicule, and disobeyed 
their orders. 

After Mr. Johnstone and Mr. 
XjUshington had supporteds the mo- 
tion by their respective speeches,-— 
Air. Jackson rose- to reply — 

Mr. Jackson. — Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask if a draft of the intended 
dispatch, or that which was sub- 
stituted for it, or the letter from the 
court of directors to the governor- 
general, dated the 12th February, 

J 80d, have either of them been seen 
by lord Wellesley ? 

{The Chairman did not seem to 
understand the question.) 

Mr. Jackson , — My meaning is 
this. Sir* it is evident, from the 
dates of these printed papers, upon 
the consideration of which the mo- 
tion before the court professes to 
proceed, that the dispatches ,they 
contain could not have arrived in 
India till long after the noble 
Marquis bad tailed for England, 
and that the letter from the court 
of directors to the govemor-gene- 
IraJ, dated 26 th November, 1604, 
is the only one * of all thes« papers 
that can nave been seen by him, 
unless you have transmitted copies 
of them to his lordship since his 
return to Europe. I beg to know if 
aocif has been the case ) 
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The Chairman . I don’t think; 
the thing was any way possible for 
the court of directors. 

Mr. Ja* kson. Mr, Chairman* 
•—Sir, I am not insensible of the 
extreme disadvantage under 
which I rise, though in * a situfU 
tion not entirely new to me. I 
have more than once opposed my* 
seif to what has seemed to me to 
be the passions of the general court, 
and when they have been heated 
and inflamed by eloquence and 
abilities not inferior tothosemf mjf 
honourable friend j F shall do so 
on this day $ trusting that those 
who have long honoured me with 
their support in this place, will not 
finally disapprove of the reason* 
which I am about to offer against 
the adoption of the resolution be- 
fore the court. 

I wish, however, first to remove 
one impression which may have 
made its way to- the mind* of the 
proprietors My honourable friend 
did not, I am sure, mean any thing 
uncivil, when *he termed me a 
“ converted foe” to the noble mar- 
quis. 1 beg leave to appeal to the 
recollection of those wlio have bjeen 
present at our general courts, 
when his lordship’s name has been 
mentioned, whether I have not 
uniformly deprecated discussion, 
till he should have an opportunity 
of answering for himaeiff Fortu- 
nately for my character and ho* 
noui, this does not depend upon 
bare assertion ; the fact is placed 
upon your records. When, 'at the 
close of the Mahratta war, the di- 
rectors were pleased to offer to our 
adoption an extremely equivocal 
vote of tnanks to the noble mar- 
quis, I objected to the terms : the 
motion runs thus > 

“ Without entering irtfb the 
99 policy or the justice of the v^a r, 

“ the 
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u &e court of directors return 
“ thanks, &c/* , 

I arraigned that motion as a cen- 
sjpre upon our governor-general, of 
whose raeuts we had not then the 
means of judging, and I moved to 
sunend it by the introduction of 
these words, u The proper docu- 
ments respecting which not being 
yet before the court/* The gene- 
ral court was 'pleased to adopt, my 
Amendment j and thus disarmed of 
iisstingtne premeditated affront. 
Did I act on that ^ay like a foe to 
ijie noble marquis ? At a subse- 
quent period, when it was pro- 
posed to p^ss a high and well-de- 
served eulogium upon the me- 
mory of maiquis Cornwallis, ac- 
companied by* a very substantial 
testimony of our esteem, a reso- 
lution was offered to us by the di- 
rectors j I took the liberty to say, 
that much as I esteemed and la-' 
mented that noble lord, I could 
oat consent, to the resolution as 
worded by the court of directors, 
because I thought it teemed with 
ejection upon the character of 
<>rd Wellesley. I therefore moved 
a, resolution, on this side of the bar, 
qot subject to that objection, and 
the general cixqrt again did me the 
honour to approve of m y propo- 
sition. The debate, however, as 
you may remember, went otV upon 
a point of term ; the court was ad- 
journed for a few da vs, and my 
motion was of course deferred: in 
tfye interim, it whhpeied tome, 
that the directors meant ft> super- 
sede my proposition at the uext 
coqrt, . by the re-introduction of 
their own. I waited upon the 
chairman, and represented to him, 
that such conduct would be incoti- 
sis lent with the privileges of the 
general court ; he desired yl would 
address a letter to i)im officially. — I 
did ip* and if you, sir, are as re- 


gular \n your proceedings as my, 
honourable friend says the noble 
marquis should have been, who, 
he comeuds, ought, during a seven- 
years * administtation, ovt^* JrJiy 
7Tiil lions of people, mid over a ter- 
ritory of 300,000 square miles, 
to have entered all his proceedings 
every morning, noou, and night } I 
say> sir, if your honourable' court 
but approaches to the regularity 
which it enjoins, that letter is novr 
upon your records. From a fear of 
thv contrary,, I will state the sub- 
stance of it, and then leave to the 
ingenuousness of my honourable 
friend to retract and regret his in- 
sinuation, I wrote tothe honourable 
chairman, that I could not allow 
any motion from behind the bar 
to .supersede that which I had 
moved, and which, at the next 
court, must stand as the order for 
the day, \\ iiliout abandoning the 
rights of the proprietors, which, oit 
the contrary, I would defend to my 
uttermost; but, if the proprietors 
themselves should be insensible of 
their value, and give way f o the di- 
rectors* claim of oi iginating reso- 
lutions, I ‘should then of course 
bow to their decision ; but in that 
ea-v, I should take leave 1 to give, 
with all due respect, the reasons 
why I could not consent to the re- 
sol ui ion of the couu of directors, 
or to any resolution which had for 
its aljui the elimination of our 
highest servant ; whose conduct 
was pot vet be lore us, and respect- 
ing which we had not been fur- 
nished with tire means of forming 
out judgment,, lire point was 
yielded, and 1 moved that resolu- 
tion which now stands n|>ou 
journals as the resolution o* jthe 
g^neial court, I meant It to express 

our warm feelings towards the fame 
and. family of lord Cornwallis} 
but I beltev£it will -no t be found 
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Kd contain one disrespectful sen- 
tence towards lord Wellesley, If I 
sm a 4€ converted foe*’ to that no- 
bleman, such has been the his- 
tory of rny enmity 5 l have, upon 
every occasion when his lordship’s 
uame has been mentioned in this 
place, since our exulting plaudits 
for his conquest of Seringa pa tarn, 
uniformly opposed every ap- 
proach to the expression of auy pre- 
mature, pwtial, or unjust sentiment 
legarding-lum ; I would have done 
die same by the humblest of my 
fellow subjects, I will endeavour to 
maintain that just character in 
public life which I hope I have 
maintained in private, and I cannot 
io that which my honourable 
friend recommends me to do, by 
bis motion this day, without its 
notation. 

Let us now follow my honour- 
able friend a littl$ through his 
ipeech, and see how far his con- 
duct, and his concluding motion, 
have agreed with the professions 
with which he set out, or if they 
liave corresponded in the least.de- 
gree ! 1 was in hoj>es, when he 

begun his speech, that there would 
have been no great difference of 
opjnion between us. I had not 
the good fortujiedo be permitted t a 
Beediis motion, till a few seconds 
before I came into Court : conse- 
quently had no opportunity of en- 
tering^ into thp^extent and meaning 
pf it till I had beard it argued and 
deliberately'read. My honourable 
friend sot out with deprecating any 
thing like an ' examination into 
Lord Wellesley’s conduct { which 
be admits would be at present pre- 
mature and unjust. He said, he 
diquld not;, allude to it. directly, 
md that he should think the doing 
so, indirectly, infinitely more un- 
pardonable. What has been the 
tondb/ct and the language ofhimsdf. 


and of the honourable-aad learned 
gentleman who seconded the rop* 
tion } have they not raked into 
every part of the intended dispatch/ 
have* they not expressed themselves 
in terms of the most unqualified 
severity, and used language such 
as I protest it has not been my 
misfortune to, liear, except in a 
course of criminal proceeding, 
when I attended at the Old Baileys 
and yet, with the mildest pirjmaty 
professions, you are called upoq, 
deliberately to sanction a resolution, 
which, treats accusation as esta- 
blished guilt, and which has been 
supported in language that could 
not liave been applied to the mean- 
est of the King’s subjects, without 
extremely distressing the mind of 
every feeling and just man. The 
reasons upon which my honourable 
friend urges you to precipitate your- 
selves into his conclusions, I shall 
presently notice. My honourable 
friend has made great professions of 
attachment to Proprietors, and of 
respect to the Directors. I hope I 
do hot yield to him in these respects; 

I liave been long among yop, and 
I believe , ypttr opinion is, that I 
liave always acted like a true friend 
to the Company ; I wish also tQ 
support the Directors. — I am dis- 
posed so to do, but it shall be ata 
proper time, and when I can de- 
clare thatsopport consistently with 
sound policy, and subtantial jus- 
tice ; but I desire Jo warn you, tu£t 
the resolution of t^its day is prenia - 
ture % ill-timed, and in consistent 
with the . principles of Justice. 
Were we even in such, a situation 
as one of the honourable gentle- 
men has described, who says, 
are called upon,, in duty tp our- 
selves, to take steps- paramount /o 
justice; were we so far warmed 
and woiked up by ike speech^ that 
have been delivered, as to he dis- 
posed 
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posed to disregard aiithe ordinary ties 
ofjuscire, and to depart from all 
those liberal maxims which dis- 
tinguish our countrymen and 
ourselves $ were we even prepared, 
to act upon principles the most sor- 
did and selfish ; I say, that dan- 
ger to our common inte>e>t stares 
u» in the face, and sa*>s, d<ier the 
consideration of this question : stay 
till the cause is fairly bcfoie you ; 
atay till Parliament has finished the 
enquiry ; stay till the noble person 
has an opportunity of answering for 
himself ; stay till you can proceed 
Without an open affront to the 
House of Commons and then 
thank the Directors as strongly as 
you please. My honourable triend 
has assumed a fact which I own I 
was not aware of : he has staged, 
that he makes this motion in con- 
formity to the wishes of the Direc- 
tors. I could not have imagined, 
Sir, but that the Directors, with 
their usual discrimination, would 
have seen the peril of the resolutions 
urged upon the Court. The ho- 
nourable and able person who 
seconded the motion, confirms me 
in my belief of that peril $ he even 
speaks of our proceedings a* an in- 
dictment $ to which he says the no- 
ble Lord must plead. 1 do not 
wish to animadvert in stronger 
tenns than the occasion requires, 
upon the language of that learned 
treuHemaik. 1 hope t shall always 
be ready to bail and encourage 
jrhitig tau nts, though I shall never 
relincJuMi my right in debate to 
comment' upon such language, 
without c remony.— The learned 
gentleman says, he also understands 
ft to be the wish of the Directors. 
1 was in hopes. Sir, that I .should 
have found advocates this day on 
yt ur side of the bar $ that I should 
hive heard you say, 94 however 
44 niurh we feel indebted to the 
44 Proprietors for their good opi- 


** nion, however ptoud we should 
94 be of their declared support, yet 
“ we feel the indelicacy f agita#-, 
“ ting this question, from the pe- 
4t collar predicament in which we 
stand j the business is before the 
€ * House of Common, and it may 
49 be thought grossly tndecent in us 
to investigate it here, during a 
il Parliamentary enquiry.” Look 
at the printed papers in this book ; 
my friend has di'tmguLhed them 
in his speech, but has he distin- 
guished them in his resolution } 
His resolution purpoits to be 
founded upon the consideration of 
them all. Look, I say, at these 
papeis 5 one of them is called an 
intended dispatch j” it is a dis- 
patch full of accusation, a dispatch 
which was rejected by the Board of 
Controul, and which the noble 
Marquis has not even seen , and yet 
my honourable friend sustains his 
argument principally upon it. 
Other of the papers you will see in- 
volve a question of right and autho- 
rity between the Boatd of Control 
and the Directors. My opinion is, 
that the less such questions are dis- 
cussed the better. Why should w e 
throw down the gauntlet to that 
high authority ? Has it not become 
proverbial among us, that we can 
always come out of such contests 
poorer than when we go in ? I de- 
precate such discussions; I will not 
even now be led into them, uuless 
they are forced upon me, but con- 
tent myself with earnestly advising 
the Court, not to countenance a 
resolution, which goes to hold up 
our asserted authority against so 
powerful a body as the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, snp- 
poned as they naturally will be by 
the government of the country. 
With regard, then, to what 
more immediately relates to* the 
noble Marquis, 1 observe, that the 
intended diopatch of accusation was 

not 
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mot even written till three months 
af er the appointment of Lord 
Cornwallis ; and that neither that, 
tior the subsequent dispatches], could 
by possibility have reached ‘ India 
till long after the return of Mar- 
quis Wellesley ; it was, therefore. 
Sir, that I put the question to you, 
whether the Directors had trans- 
mitted copies to his Lordship since 
his arrival in England ? It I had 
been one of your honourable body* 
Sir, you should have had no rest 
till you had so acted by his Lord- 
ship ; according to my old -fashioned 
notions of candour, that should 
have been done. } I should 
have thought it a more open and 
honourable proceeding to have pre- 
sented his Lordship with his accu- 
sal ion in England, where he could 
see it, than to have sent exclusive- 
ly to India, where he could not see 
it. I must not be told, that the 
forms of your Court prevented this 
open proceeding. We are too old 
in the usages of the Company to 
conceive, that they are inconsistent 
wirh common candour, not to say 
common politeness ; such conduct 
would not have disgraced your 
forms, or the character of your 
Court. My honourable friend jus- 
tifies the long period, the years of 
delay, which took place between 
your conceiving these charges 
against the noble Marquis, and 
our putting them upon pa}>er, and 
e says, it was your fear of power, 
and so on. My honourable friend 
also applauds the wfsdom and the 
forbearance of the Directors. I 
agree with him. Sir, and hope 
that we, the Proprietors, shall pro- 
fit by your example. I admit your 
fear of giving ofience to the coun- 
try, by premature discussion, to 
have been a rational tear. I par- 
take of it, Sir, and I expect ihe 
Proprietors will this day be govern- 
ed by its inti lienee, it must be 


admitted, that I advise the General 
Court from the highest authority, 
when I state to them the rule 
which the Directors have prescribed 
for their own conduct ; they shall 
have that rule in your own words ; 
they are these. Sir ; and they ap- 
pear in the intended dispatch* 
“ We had been previously called 
“ upon, in the 7 th paragraph of 
*' the Governor General's letter, 
u of the 21 st December, 1803, 
“ to declare our opinion on the 
“ justice 'md necessity of the war* 
but as we have reason to believe 
“ that the subject of* the war 
“ will shortly come under the con- 
(t sideration of Parliament, we 
“ feel ourselves precluded, by our 
u respect to so high an authority, 
<# from declaring any opinion 
“ thereon at the present motion.*’ 
This prudent resolution was conae 
to. Sir, by your honourable Court 
prospectively, when you had only 
reason to believe, that the subject 
would be brought bef>re Parlia- 
ment ; and yet, now that it is actu- 
ally before Parliament ; now that 
there is a charge laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons; now 
that it has been gravely talked of 
in that house, whether the accuser 
should proceed by way of impeach- 
ment, or in the Court of King's 
Bench, or Before the Court of In- 
dian Judicature, my friend says, 
it is the wish ot the Du ectors, that 
we, the Proprietors, should plunge 
into a predicament, wJtiich you. Sir, 
and your colleagues, have so care- 
fully avoided, 1 put it. Sir, to the 
Directors, is it fitting that we should 
so involve the General Court ?— -I 
repeat, Sir; I did expect that 
the Directors would have risen, one 
after another, in their places, 'and 
even ui treated' us not to precipitate 
ourselves into an enquiry, the 
whole scope of which is before the 
-House of Commons at this moment. 

My 
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' My bopourable friend, as well: 
an the geiuJt*nien tbat followed^ 
hun* have adduced the instances 
of the qny ot London, and other 
public bodies, interfering in the 
ca e of my Lord Melvifte ; but 
those instances fail them as mise- 
rably as the other parts of their 
argument. — What ! sa ys my ho- 
nourable friend, did not the great 
city ' ot London address his ma- 
jesty before the trial, with regard 
to Lord Melville’s conduct? I 
ask, was my Lord Melville then 
in the situation which Lord Wel- 
lesley is in now ? I hope my Lord 
Melville will be delivered from the 
high charges brought against, him. 
I am not afraid to say, that it 19 
among the warmest wishes of my 
heart,, that the noble viscount may 
come out pure and untainted from 
his trial. I do not think that the 
noble viscount is an inhuman or 
*n unjust man, though it has been 
said that he is so, and that Lord 
Wellesley is infinitely worse, and 
guilty besides pf prodigal expendi- 
tu *e But what was the case of 
my Lord Melville ? At the time 
of the addresses alluded to, the 
Hoppe of Commons had already 
come to their awful resolutions, 
they hfld resolved upon his offence, 
and upon his impeachment ; such 
is not the case, and I tru»i never 
will, or can be, with marquis 
Wellesley. The honourable mem- 
ber who has come tor waid as his 
accuser, has moved for papers, 
and has laid his charge upon the 
table; , but the house has as yet 
gone 'no farther than to grant the 
papers. The honourable member 
who accuses him before Parlia- 
ment, seems to me to have aoted 
with manhood and consistency : he 
has sought nothing yet, in tbat 
house, by indirect means. He 
has moved no resolution of im- 
plied condemnation before the ac- 


cused has seen the papers upon 
which the accusation is foundedi 
On the other hand, the right ho- 
nourable secretary has conceded 
every paper which the honourable 
member has .moved for, except 
this very intended dispatch, upon 
which my honourable friend rests 
his cause. The right honourable 
secretary has been traduced in this 
respect; his conduct has, in my 
opinion, been mo9t candid and 
consistent ; he could not have con- 
sented to the production of the 
intended dispatch without a viola- 
tion of all the rules of evidence $ 
it was 7iot a legal or existing docu- 
ment ; it was not a document be- 
tween the accuser and the accused $ 
it was the mere opinion of a third 
party, whose assertions might bo 
true or false; but the circulation 
of which, without its antidote, 
the noble marquis’s answer might 
have had that effect, which I 
charge upon the motion of this day, 
namely, that of unduly prejudicing 
the public mind. The right ho- 
nourable secretary, therefore, acted 
like himself in refusing it; he acted 
like a man who loves the people, 
who knows the weight and value 
of their opinion, but who will not 
stoop to obtain it by a sacrifice of 
principle. Shall we then, deluded 
by eloquence, or by strong appeals 
to our passions, suffer ourselves 
to be betrayed into that error from 
which the right honourable secre- 
tary saved the House of .Com- 
mons ? 

My honourable friend, notwith- 
standing his professions to the con** 
trary; notwithstanding his formal 
asbuiance, that he deprecated pre- 
mature examination, that he did 
not mean even to allude to the in- 
tended dispatch, has referred to it 
throughout his speech, and abso- 
lutely calls upon die court to decide 

upon 
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upon its merits. I am glad that, 
we at length understand him, and 
discover, under the mask of a re* 
solution of thanks to the court of 
directors, that it is meant to try 
and to criminate the noble mar- 
quis. 

A cry of no / no ! no ! from the 
gallery. 

Sir Stephen bushington — To or- 
der — The learned gentleman is not 
warranted in imputing to the court 
an intention to criminate the noble 
marquis. 

The Chairman —I beg leave to 
say, the honourable gentleman has 
travelled out of his way ; there is 
nodisposition in this court to charge 
or bring forward accusation. 

Mr. Jackson , — Is the honoura- 
ble director speaking to order or 
not r — if he is not, no gentleman 
has a right to interrupt another in 
his argument. ' • 

Sir Hugh Inglis , — It is contrary 
to order to discuss a mo ive which 
has no relation to the motion. It 
is in other respects disorderly, that 
any member should impute motives 
to another, contrary to those 
which he professes. 

Sir Stephen bushington— Pro- 
ceeded to make several observa- 
tions. 

Air. Jackson,—- Mr. Chairman, 
I call upon you, sir, to declaie, 
whether or no the honourable 
baronet is speaking to order ? If 
you will say so, upon your autho- 
rity, I will sit down; otherwise, 
I will not allow any man, how- 
ever elevated his station in this 
court, to infringe die rights of the 
proprietors, by interrupting them 
in the coarse of their arguments. 

The Chairman , — Mr. Jackson, 
you may proceed. 

Mr, Jackson would not be 
Sttn>risitiar» sir, if I found myself 


embarrassed by so unseemly an at* 
tempt to destroy the effect of mjr 
add ess to the court. I submit, 
sir, that whether the motion has 
the tendency which I impute to it, 
is matter of argument ; and it wes 
by argument that 1 was endeavour- 
ing to shew that it had, and that, 
by its adaption, the proprietors 
were about to decide, as far as 
depends upon them, upon the fiime 
and character of a distinguished 
nobleman, with scarce an iota of 
evidence beyond the charge of the 
accusing party. 

My honourable friend, after 
dwelling upon the intended, 
and the subsequent dispatches, 
which the marquis cannot have 
seen, thought fit to notice the dis- 
patch, dated 28th November, 1804, 
which did arrive just before his 
lordship left India, and which he, 
together with the council, have 
jointly answered. I wish the pro- 
prietors directly to understand the 
nature of this letter ; it was sent 
by the court of directors a few 
months before the penning of the 
intended dispatch, and contains 
some of the identical complaint*, 
which are repeated in that paper. 
This letter (the only one which hi* 
lordship can have yet seen) is an- 
swered by his lordship in council, 
as appears from the printed papers, 
under date 20th May, 1805. To 
this reply there is a letter of re- 
joinder, written by the directors, 
under date 12th February, 1806, 
at a time when his lordship must 
have been upon the shores of Eu- 
rope. 

I admit that it was perfectly 
fair for my honourable friend to 
reason upon the two former of 
these papers, as they respect Lord 
Wellesley j and, upon all three* 
as they respect the directors ; bttt 

let 
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let tss see if he has stated the con- 
tents of the one or the other cor- 
rectly and fairly ? 

, My honourable friend says, that 
marquis Wellesley commenced 
hostilities against Jesswunt Row 
Holkar, avowedly without the 
consent of the council. Here he 
goes even beyond thu directors — 
they only charge, that “ the orders 
for hostilities were signed by the 
governor-general, in his own name ; 
so that, according tb appearance, 
it Should seem as if he acted with- 
out the consent of the council.” 
Now how does that fact stand ? 
It appears^ihat the answer of the 
20th of May, 1 805, was signed not 
only by Lord Wellesley, but by 
§ir George Barlow and Mr. Ud- 
ney ; it was signed by those gen- 
tlemen on the eve of his lordship’s 
departure, when they had no lon- 
ger any thing to hope from him — * 
if hope they had entertained ; 
when they had no longer any thing 
to fear—- if with fear he had inspired 
them ; they have declared, under 
their hands, that hostilities were 
not commenced with that chieftain 
till after mature deliberation — till 
after repeated discussions, and then, 
by their 44 unanimous ” consent. 
They say, €€ with respect to the 
" orders for the commencement 
44 of hostilities against Jesswunt 
** Row Holkar, those orders were 
44 issued with the full concurrence 
** of the members of the supreme 
•* council. After long and repeated 
“ discussions on the subject, it 
40 Was the unanimous opinion of 
w the governor-general, and mern- 
44 berg of the supreme council, as 
44 well as of his excellency the 
* commander in chief, that the 
" unprovoked aggression of that 
gc lawless freebooter, and the dan- 
44 gerous consequences to be appre- 
#< handed to the British interests. 


44 and to every state in India, from 
i€ allowing him to prosecute, un- 
4 4 molested, the hostile course of 
49 policy which he avowed, admit- 
44 ted of nq other proceeding, but 
44 that of reducing his power. The 
44 grounds upon which this opinion 
14 was formed, have been stated in 
44 the dispatches of this govern- 
44 nient to the secret committee of 
44 your honourable court.” 

“ A sense of public duty, as 
well as the respect which the go- 
vernor-general entertains for the 
members of the supreme council, 
would have precluded the gover- 
nor- general from adopting any 
measure of importance without a 
full discussion of the subject with 
them j and jhe members of the 
supreme council would have con- 
sidered it to be their duty to h3vo 
formally objected to any such 
course of proceeding.” If this, 
which is one of the principal 
charges, is capable of so satisfac- 
tory an answer, it shews the ex- 
treme impropriety of onr coming 
to a vote respecting others, which 
the noble marquis has not seen; 
every one of which, for what we 
know, he may answer as satisfac- 
torily as he has done this ; lie un- 
doubtedly will answer them when 
the proper opportunity- shall offer ; 
and we may then come to a just con- 
clusion. I have always said, that 
when that period arrives, we must 
judge of the noble lord’s conduct as 
a whole. There will be much to 
applaud — something perhaps to 
regret — something, for what I 
know, to condemn ; but, as men 
of candour and honour, I ' think 
we shall be bound to consider of 
the whole together. {A cry of 
hear ! hear /) I perceive that this 
sentiment, at least, is unanimous ; 
tell me, then, how can we judge 
of his couduc| as a whole, till the 

whole 
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whole of it is before us ? Even 
the irregularity which my friend 
charges is equally refuted by the 
same authority. The council state 
"the practice with respect to signing 
the dispatches, &c. to have pre- 
vailed under preceding adminis- 
trations, and to have been appa- 
rently sanctioned by the, court of 
di lectors. But read, says my 
friend, that admirable composition, 
the rejoinder of the court of 
directors ! I have read it, it is an 
able paper, and I draw from it, 
as from the 'highest possible au- 
thority, additional reasons against 
tlie adoption of his motion ; in- 
deed, the correspondence which 
appears throughout these papers, is 
a model of ability for intercourse 
of that description. One of the 
main charges, it will be recollected, 
which my honourable friend has 
brought against the noble marquis, 
is, that he did not cause the s con- 
sultations to be entered at the time 
they took place. It is possible 
that his lordship may have been 
inegular in ihat respect ; but to say 
nothing of the signatures of the coun- 
cil as to former precedents — signa- 
tures of men of such high charac- 
ter, that my honourable friend ap- 
plauds your firmness in maintaining 
them in their pie^ent stations; it 
will be found, that tl e directors, 
in their lejoinder of 12th Fe- 
bruary, 1806, admit, that a similar 
it regularity took place, and for 
high state reasous, during the 
government of lord Cornwallis, 
I read in that letter the following 
paragraph : — *' In the months of 
February and Maich, 1/88, a cor- 
respondence passed with the go- 
vernment of Madras, od the sub- 
ject of an expected war with 
France, which was withheld from 
die consultations until the 2d April, 
when it was entered with the fol- 


lowing minute : * the following 
letters have been written -and re- 
ceived by the governor-general* 
between the 1 8th January, and the 
3 1 st ult, copies of them were kept 
in charge of the secretary, and 
their dates were noticed in the 
consultations of the 10th, 24th, 
and 3 1st ultimo; the advices re- 
ceived yesterday from Bombay, 
and entered after them, rendering 
it no longer necessary to withhold 
this correspondence from the pro- 
ceedings — Ordered, that it be re- 
corded in this place.’ If that great 
and venerable man, lord Corn- 
wallis, thought it expedient to keep 
back the consultations from inser- 
tion in tiie books, during the 
months of February and March, 
on account of an expected war 
with France, is it unnatural to 
suppose, that lord Wellesley may 
not have had reasons equally im- 
portant to have induced him to 
keep back the insertion of the 
minutes during one of the most 
critical, important, and- decisive 
campaigns ever conducted in 
India? At least, ought we not to 
defer any resolution obviously 
meant to criminate the noble lord, 
until he has seen the whole charge 
upon this subject, and we can 
know his reasons for deferring such 
insertions? It is said, that copies 
of the letters, sent by Lord Corn- 
wallis, were kept by the secretary, 
and their dates noticed in the con- 
sultations. Is there any man 
living, who will deny that copies of 
the letters, written by marquis Wel- 
lesley, were kept by the secretary ? 
Is there any man living who will 
say that he has lecetved a letter upon 
business from marquis Wellesley, 
without its being attested by his 
secretary upon thte face of it? I 
understand these facts to be noto- 
rious; eachoftheae noble persons. 
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jt appeal*, occasionally kept back 
Jlieir consultations ; one of them 
baa given his reasons for so doing, 
«nd you were satisfied j the other 
may give reasons equally satis- 
factory j and my argument is, that 
it is neither just nor wise in us to 
cohdemn the eminent person in 
question, till we have ascertained 
the'fact ? But I will even suppose, 
for argument’s sake, and for argu- 
ment's sake only, that marquis 
Wellesley had acted illegally. 
Would even that be without a 
precedent, which the directors have 
approved and sanctioned according 
to the circumstances of the case ? 
The directors, in this same letter of 
rejoinder, say, whatever mode 
of correspondence lord Cornwallis 
may have adopted during his ab- 
sence at Madras, from 1790 to 
jygte, no precedent can be esta- 
blished thereon, because lie then 
exercised powers which were found 
not to be compatible with existing 
law, and it required a subsequent 
act of parliament to render his acts 
ill the exercise of that power 
valid.”’ My lord Cornwallis, it 
thus appears, acted illegally during 
his absence from the seat of go- 
vernment j he did so, and he helped 
to preserve our empire by so doing j 
you felt the weight of his rea- 
son*, and obtained a bill to in- 
demnify him from the conse- 
quence. Who shall say, till lord 
Wellesley has had an opportunity 
of explaining his conduct, that he 
may not have acted under exi- 
gency equally strong, and have 
equally entitled himself to a bill 
of indemnity, supposing him even 
to have departed from strict law } 
My honourable friend’s next 
charge is, that tire powers granted 
by marquis Wellesley to lord Lake, 
and to general Wellesley, were ir- 
regular, if not illegal. Whether 


those powers were irregular and 
illegal, or not, they have at least 
the stamp of that high authority to 
which I before alluded, Your 
present governor-general , of whom 
you think so highly as to be deter- 
mined to maintain him hr his sta- 
tion ;igainst all opposition, and Mr. 
Udney, declare, under their sig- 
natures, that “ the orders of the 
governor-general to major-general 
Wellesley, and eventually to lieu- 
tenant-general Stuart^ and the 
orders to his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief, were issued after 
full communication with the mem- 
bers of council, and with their 
entire concurrence and approbation " 
But, independently of this sanction, 
hear the reasons of the same per- 
sons for agreeing to such order ; 
they say, “The necessity of a 
reference to Fort William, on 
every question arising at the Dur- 
bars of Dowlut Rpw Scindia, and 
of Ragojee Bhoonsla, during the 
negotiation of colonel Collins, 
which immediately preceded the 
commencement of hostilities, 
would have enabled those chief- 
tains to attain their object of pro- 
tracting the determination of the 
question of peace or war, until 
the close of the season of the 
rains, when they could have em- 
ployed their bodies of cavalry, 
with great advantage, in predatory 
incursions into 'the territories of 
the company and its allies. This 
delay would likewise have allow- 
ed them leisure to conclude with 
Jess want llow Holkar, and would 
probably have enabled them to 
obtain his accession to the Confe- 
deracy.” Lord Wellesley further 
shews in what manner the usual 
intercourse was interrupted, that 
the only object of the enemy was 
to protract the negotiation till the 
rainy season, ftnd that, had these 
commanders 
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commanders been obliged to refer 
themselves upon every Occasion to 
the seat of government, the 
enemy’s purpose would have been 
answered ; and I beg my friend to 
compare all that himself, and the 
learned gentleman who seconded 
him, has talked about prodigal ex- 
penditure, with the probable ex- 
jeuseof an additional Indian cam- 
paign ! It appears, however, that 
even those powers which the noble 
lharquis gave to those gallant 
officers, he gave under terms of 
the most minute and anxious qua- 
lifications ; his lordship describes 
himself to have furnished them 
with detailed instructions, suited to 
-almost every possible occurrence: 
their general orders were subject 
to the principles contained in tho»e 
instructions; from which principles 
they had no authority to depart, 
but upon some such tut foreseen, 
exigency as would, upon the face 
of it, justify them in so doing. 
Who then, 1 ask again, can say, 
till the whole affair is wound up, 
that this conduct 'did notpievent 
i\ second campaign ? and who, con- 
versant with the affairs of India, 
can he insensible of the conse- 
quence of such a prevention*? it 
is well known, how ingenious the 
pi inces of the east and then mi- 
nisters are in all the aits oi diplo- 
matic deception. r Ihe doctors of 
the Sorbonne are not piotmmder 
casuists, nor the di triples of 
Loyola moie subtile intriguers. 
The Indian chiefs excel Europeans 
in the science of political cbiea*x\ 
Their intention / was to amuse, 
until the rainy season should ar- 
rive, when their army could act, 
and oar’s canid not ; and it was to 
frustrate this purpose that the noble 
lord ga^e the high powers whifh 
he did to the commanders in qr.es* 
lion, nor, as pretended by hi* 


34 $ 

accusers, without the knowledge of 
his council, but, as I have shewn, 
with their express advice and con* 
sent. 

My honourable friend has, its 
every respect, broken the promise 
with which he set nut ; he wh<* 
deprecated examination ; he who 
would not censure directly, and 
still less indirectly, travels iuto 
the treaties of Oude, of Basseivt, 
and the subsidiary treaties, and 
seeks to infer criminality from 
each of them : he talked much 
of Oude, and quotes the language 
of die directors, when speaking' 
of the -embarrassments of tte 
nabob. { Hene was a cry from 
Mr, Johnstone and Mr. lmpey of 
No, no ; nothin « like it.) I am la 
the judgment of the court, if toy 
filend d,d not use the words, 
“ wrested from him.” (Ah, no ; 
repeated.) It is impossible I 
should have noted down what I see 
I have, if nothing had been said 
about the subsidiary treaties 5 and 
if nothing had been said about 
wiesting from the Nabob the ti eat y 
of Oude. I really thought my 
honourable friend had mentioned 
those as a division of his argu- 
ment ; but since he does not chute 
to go into them, I shall abandon 
them also, although they occupy 
«o much of the primed papers ; but 
1 beg it r»mv he remembered, thvt 
my honourable Jru-nd does 
vcntuie upon the discussion of the 
treaty of Oude ; we are still in the 
dark as to its merits, though X 
know my friend would have tbuul 
one difficulty upon the threat Id 
of his subject ; namely, that the 
legitimate organ of the company 
upon such oecasiods, the HocivX 
committee of tlie court' of direc- 
tors, have expressed thui' appio- 
bation of that vei v tie..*;. N>i- 
thc r shall I follow my bt t:ou 1 able 

1 1 ice A 
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friend through the anomalies he 
adverts to in the present constitu- 
tion of the East India company : 
all that is matter of opinion,— 
Wheuever that important subject 
shall be brought under discussion, 
which it perhaps may at no distant 
period, we shall be extremely 
obliged to him for the assistance 
derivable from bis comprehensive 
mind. 

My honourable friend imputes 
it as one of the misfortunes of the 
present East India charter, that it 
his constantly received one con- 
struction abroad, and another con- 
struction at home ; that our go- 
vernment abroad, and our govern- 
ment at home, have constantly 
differed upon that subject) and 
that lord Wellesley, in his anxiety 
to signalize himself, has construed 
his powers in his own way. He 
has, indeed, been anxious to signa- 
lize himself : happily for you, sir, 
for the directors, and the proprie- 
tors, such has certainly been the 
noble lord's anxiety. There was a 
time, sir, when you thought the 
noble marquis had succeeded in 
that object, and your constituents 
agreed with you in sentiment. I 
will remind the court of their 
former feelings ; the passage, sir, 
is short, and yon will find it under 
the head Seringapatam, in the pro- 
ceedings of the general court, 
November the J3th, J79U > it runs 
as follows : 

Resolved, “ That the thanks of 
this court be given to the earl of 
Momington, for the wisdom, 
energy, arid decision displayed by 
him in the^discharge of the arduous 
duty of governor-general, from 
the period of his arrival in India, 
until thegloiinus and happy ter- 
mination of the late war in that 
country ; by w inch the power of 
thq Sultaau ot Mysore, and the 


influence of the French in India, 
have been crushed $ events which 
promise to establish, on a firm 
basis, the tranquillity and security 
of the British dominions in India/* 
If 1 recollect right, my honourable 
friend seconded this motion j and 
among other glowing eulogiums, 
it was said, that “ the fall of Se- 
ringapatam was a revolution, and 
the noble lord the Saviour ot In- 
dia.’* But, alas I since then it 
appears that the noble lord has not 
minuted his proceedings morning, 
noon, and night, as my friend says 
be ought io have done* and that, 
during the heat of *he campaign, 
and tiie intricacy of negotiation, 
he, with the advice of his counsel, 
kept back his consultations from 
the books till the storm was over. 

Another honourable friend of 
mine, whose character and talents 
I much respect, and who perhaps 
may take a part in this day’s debate, 
and whose judgment upon such 
subjects cannot be doubted, ob- 
served, upon that occasion, “ That, 
but for the vigdance and prompt 
activity, the firmness and pene- 
tration of the noble lord, excited 
at the moment of his accession to 
the government, the British power, 
and our footing in the East, had 
perished together I I feel,” he con- 
tinues, i( the embarrassed situation 
in which he found our provinces 
on his arrival in India, a situation 
you may remember l described to 
you on a former occasion, while 
the noble Earl was on his passage 
to India, as I then, expressed my 
doubt whether he would find a 
government existing when he 
should land in Asja.” Now, sir, 
if there is no longer any danger of 
the British power, and our footing 
in the East, perishing together * 
if it be uo longer a doubt, whether 
we hdve a government existing in 

Asia ; 
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Asia 5 if those circumstances pf 
extreme embarrassment which my 
honourable friend describes as ex- 
isting when the noble marquis dri- 
ved in the East, are no mote, f 
think it ruust at least be admitted, 
that we are indebted for this happy 
change of circumstances to his 
lordship's administration. If, on 
fhe contrary, they still continue, I 
think my honourable friend will 
find he is proceeding much too 
harshly in charging irregularity as 
crime, and treating accusation as 
guilt ! 

Sir, I will not detain the court 
longer by following my honourable 
friend through the other points of 
his speech j 1 should not, indeed, 
have goner so far, had he adhered 
to* his promise of refraining from 
an endeavour to commit the court 
in any direct or indirect censure 
on marquis Wellesley. I think no 
man who reads the resolution can 
doubt of its conveying the strong- 
est censure upon that noble per- 
son i it is ingeniously drawn, it 
lias been artfully supported, and its 
popular pretence is, that which sel- 
dom fails m this place, the support 
of the court of directors. My 
friend exclaims, shall we abandon 
the court of directors ? I *ay not $ 
support them j but Jet it be with 
wisdom and with justice. J do not 
observe. Sir, that the directors 
sanction this resolution, although 
said to be brought forward at their 
wish and desire. I hope they do 
not sanction it ; it is not the true 
way of supporting their authority ; 
no man can doubt its intention ; 
its very terms are taken from the 
dispatch of accusation, find from 
the qharge which nqw lies upon 
the table of the housf of commons. 
-All that I ask For the noble lord is, 
what I would ask for any man ac- 


cused, namely, that yt*ou will stay 
till you have the facts on your table* 
and his answers to them; before 
you condemn htm : if, after that, 
you shall be inclined to cetuurd 
him as your governor-general, do 
so ; but do not do so till tliep. 
As to supporting the directors, be 
assured, Sir, that the best basis of 
authority is the public estimation $ 
the public cannot esteem you, if 
you are uncandid or unjust ; rather 
let me advise, both the directors 
and the proprietors, to adhere to 
that line of wise moderation which 
the directors formerly assigned to 
themselves, when they only er- 
peeled this business to be taken up 
in parliament ; it is now actually ^ 
taken up, and before the house : if 
you held it impioper and indeco- 
rous then, you must surely think it 
more so now. Convinced as I am, 
that if one act can, more than 
another, endanger our interests, or 
your authority, it is rashly enga- 
ging in discussions of this nature. 

I earnestly recommend that we 
may proceed no farther at present. 

I pledge myself, whenever' the 
business can be taken up consis- 
tently with ( ur own safety, con- 
sistently with justice to the noble 
lord, consistently with our due 
respect for the commissioners for 
the affairs of India, and with thaf 
deference which we all owe to the 
house of commons, to meet my 
honourable friend, if he will call 
•us together, and go into a full dis- 
cussion of the noble lord’s merits ; 
but, feeling most entirely convin- 
ced, that the present resolution is 
premature, dangerous, and unjust $ 
and thinking it highly for the inte- 
rest of the proprietors to suspend 
its further agitation, I shall take 
the liberty to move the previous 
question. 


3ht 
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The motion for the previous 

f »rion was seconded by Edward 
(ter* /fey. # 

Mr. Twining equally deprecated 
the conduct of the gentlemen on 
both sides, and as that of the direc- 
tors deserved some mark of appro* 
bation, he wished it should be done 
without passing any censure upon 
any party, till they should have an 
opportunity of answering the 
charge. He thought the present a 
very improper question to agitate, 
it being now under investigation in 
a much higher court. 

Mr. M^Naghten,, Mr. Grant , 
alderman Primep , colonel Alien , 
sir Stephen Lushingtoti, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen, delivered 
their opinions at some length, chief- 
ly inclining towards a vote of 
thanks which would cast no reflec- 
tions upon any party, and Mr., M* 
Nagh ten proposed an amendment 
to that effect ; when the question 
was loudly called for, and strangers 
ordeied to withdraw. 

The previous question of ad- 
journment was then negatived, and 
a ballot demanded upon the origi- 
nal motion which was accordingly 
ordered, and will take place on 
Friday fortnight. The court then 
adjourned. 

j\la)/3 1 . 

Yesterday a ballot was taken at 
the East India House, on the 
following question, \iz. 

“ That thu court, having consi- 
dered the papers laid before it, 
most highly approves of the zeal 
manifested, and the conduct pur* 
sued,' by the court of directors; 
and regards a firm adherence to the 
principles maintained by the court of 
directors, tp be Indispensably neces- 
sary to preserve the salutary autho- 
lity over the governments of India, 
Tested by law in the court of direc- 
tors, to restrain a profuse expenditure 


of public money, and to prevent fin 
schemes of conquest^ and extension 
of dominion $ treasures which the 
legislature has declared to be 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, 
and the policy of the nation. And 
this court doth assure the court of 
directors of its most cordial and 
zealous support, with a view to pre- 
serve, unimpaired, the r ightsand pri- 
vileges of die East India company 

At six o’clock the glasses were 
finally closed, and delivered to the 
scrutineers, who, at o’clock 
made theii report, when the num- 
bers appeared to be. 

For the question, t) 28 . Against 
the question, 195. — Majority*. 

June 19, 

Yesterday a court of directors 
was held at the East India House, 
when, after the proceedings of the 
former day had been reajl, and 
some other routine business was - 
disposed of. 

The Chairman called the atten- 
tion of the court to the subject of 
a resolution of the court of direc- 
tors, granting a salary of 4 , 0001 . 
per annum to the recorder of Prince 
of Wales’s Island. Having advehed 
to the necessity of hav ing a court of 
civ Tl and criminal jurisdiction in 
that island, he said, he understood 
the gentleman who had been 
appointed to .that situation, was 
highly eligible to the office, and 
had been well recommended by 
government. The directors bad 
wished, and proposed that a mayor 
afid aldermen should have been 
appointed to administer justice, but 
his majesty’s ministers thought 
proper to interfere, and propose, 
that this office of recorder should 
be established 5 and . the cdurt of 
directors having maturely const-* 
dered Utopian laid before them tot 
the due udnntmtraUQU of justice, m 

thaf 
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that Island, approved of this mea* 
sure. 

The Resolution being read, 

Mr. Johnston ? said, that consis- 
tent with Vue decided opposition he 
had hitherto given the whole of 
this measure, he rose to express his 
dissatisfaction of the resolution 
which had been just read $ he could 
not see the necessity of granting so 
large a salary to such an establish- 
ment} and therefore decidedly 
opposed it. 

Mr. Kemble was of the same 
opinion, and could not reconcile 
such a proceeding with the present 
depressed state of the company’s 
affiiirs. 

The Chairman answered, that 
the duties of this office would be 
very arduous, and that salary was 
allowed in lieu of all fees and 
perquisites^ so that, in fact, who- 
ever accepted of the office, could 
derive no other advantage from it 5 
besides the difficulty of procuring 
a person who was fit for such an 
office, consistent with his rank in 
life, his knowledge and talents to 
fill such a situation ; altogether die 
eligibility of s.uch a perspn being 
taken into consideration, he could 
not conceive what Jess sum could 
be granted. 

Mr. Huddleston declared, that 
from the state of the company’s 
finances at present, he could not 
agree with the honourable chair- 
man, and thought this salary much 
too great for the duty and situation. 
He adverted to the appointment Of 
Mr. Sullivan, as attorney-general of 
Madras, a gentleman equally high 
in rank and abilities with the 
gentleman (Mr. Ormsby) who was 
appointed to the office in question, 
an office no way superior to that of 
Mr. Sullivan, whose salary was only 
500 pagodas per month, about 
2,5001. per annum. 

-Ver,. g. 


The Chaimtan expressed much 
surprise at hearing the Honourable 
gentleman now oppose What he 
understood him to have acquiesed 
in upon a fohner occasion, and 
wished he had made his objections 
sooner. Much had been said on the 
bad state of the company’s finances, 
but in this he could not agree } 
and although they might be some- 
what reduced at present, yet they 
were by no means in such a state 
as to prevent the company’s grant- 
ing such a salary to any gentle- 
man going out in such a situation ; 
if the honourable gentleman had 
read the last dispatches from that 
island, he would have seen the ne- 
cessity of sending out such an of- 
ficer. Much might also be said of 
the virtues and economy of former 
times } but it should be remem- 
bered, that although persons then 
had but small salaries, yet by catch- 
ing and grasping at every thing 
which came within their reach, 
they were enabled to amass im- 
mense fortunes, at the expense 
of the conqpany. This, however, 
could not be the case in the pre- 
sent instance } and he therefore con- 
tended, that the best plan the com- 
pany ever adopted was that of giv- 
ing liberal salaries. It was originally 
the intention of the directors to 
have had a mayor and alderman 
for the administration of justice in 
the island, who would be little ex- 
pense to the company, but govern* 
ment proposed a recorder, and the 
board had no alternative left, but 
to take their charter of justice un- 
der this regulation. He concluded 
by proposing to Jhave read some 
extracts from the dispatches before 
alluded to. 

These dispatches represented 
the necessity of expediting the 
charter of justice for the good go- 
vernment of the’ island, and re- 
+ Z lated 
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iated several enormities committed 
with impunity by Europeans, for 
want of a proper Judicature, and 
particularly alluded to the case of 
,eleven persons guilty of murder, 
who were suffered to go unpu- 
nished. 

Mr. K em lie reprobated the idea 
of the court of directors, who had 
so much the guidance of the com- 
pany’s affairs, suffering any mea- 
sure to be crammed down their 
throats by government, nor could 
he suppose the company would 
support them in such conduct. 

After some explanation from Mr. 
Huddleston, 

Mi Peter Moore said, that he 
also, consistent with his foimer 
opinion on this subject, sttoogly 
opposed this measure ; nor could he 
think of supporting the hoard of 
directors, until they should again 
adopt the measities resorted to in 
17^1, those of economy and refor- 
mation. The means were in their 
own power, nor could he agree to 
any measure which had for its ob- 
ject an extravagant expendituie of 
the company’s funds. 

In answer to a question from eoj. 
Symes, it appealed that the salat les 
of the rccordets of Madras and 
Bombay, were 5000/ per annum 
each, 

Mr. Johnstone again addressed 
the court $ he could not conceive 
why so enormous a salary should be 
granted for such a situation, in an 
island not so big as the Isle of 
Wight, where a judge would have 
nothing scarcely to do, >md whose 
salary for one year, would cover 
all expenses of litigation that 
might arise in ten. He did not ex- 
pect that the court of proprietors 
would support the directors in any 
such measure as the present, when 
they suffered any person whatever 
to be imposed upon them by his 


majesty’s ministers, who had endea- 
voured todictate to them upon every 
subject, and particularly in a very 
recent instance, when endea- 
voured to force a minion of their 
own as governor-general of India. 
[Here the honouiable gentleman 
was called to order by colonel 
Symes.] He replied, that in 
making use of that expression, he 
meant no disrespect to his majes- 
ty’s government, but he could not 
give his suppoit to such measuies, 
and declared, in conclusion, .ts his 
opinion, that the present establish- 
ment of Piince of Wales’s Island 
would not exist two years longer. 

Colonel Symes spoke ai some 
length in support of the measure. 

r i he Chan man then adverted to 
the impot tance oi the island, both 
in a commercial and naval pom of 
view, as a situation long wanted by 
the company. He strongly repro- 
bated the language made use of by 
the hon. gentleman, (Mr John- 
stone) and thought it highly unbe- 
coming m that court, however 
he might be authorized, to repeat 
it in that determined and strong 
opposition, which he so cnitoimly 
gave to all measures of his majes- 
ty’s ministers in another place. 

Mr. Johnstone , in e. planation, 
replied that he never gave any de- 
cided or strong opposition to his 
majesty’s ministers, except m t he 
recal of sir Geoige Barlow from 
the government of India ; a man 
high m the confidence of the com- 
pany, and whose conduct, m every 
respect, was highly meritorious. 
This measure, done in direci oppo- 
sition to the company’s wish, and 
also the appointment of a per- 
son in his room, totally ad- 
verse to their inclination, he must 
ever reprobate. 

Mr. R . Thornton strongly con- 
demned the conduct of the honour- 
able 
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able chairman, for making any such 
reflections upon the sentiments of 
any honourable gentleman, who 
had a right to express himself iu 
that court ; he considered every 
gentleman present was entitled to 
declare his opinion openly and 
fairly upon any subject before 
the court. With respect to the 
measure itself, it was a child born 
when he was sent to grass, and out 
of the direction, — therefore he had 
nothing to say to it; but, at all 
events, he thought some unanimity 
should be obsetved in the course 
of their proceedings 

Sir Francis Baring wished much 
to see that harmony and unanimity 
should prevail amongst them ; but 
he could not help reprobating the 
intemperate language of an hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Johnstone) who 
took so warm a part in the debate. 
As to the measure itself, he gave 
it his decided approbation. 

After some further observations, 
the question was loudly called for, 
and being put, that the court of 
proprietors do agree with the court 
of directors in this resolution/* the 
question was negatived without a 
division, and the court adjourned. 

September 25. 

Yesterday a quarterly court of 
the piopiietors was held for the 
purpose of taking intoconsideiation 
the iesolution entered into by the 
court of directors of a former day, 
respecting a salary to be granted to 
the recorder of Pnnce of Wales’s 
Island, &c. 

The Hon. IVm . Elphinstone in 
the chair. 

The resolutions of the court of 
dilectors being read by the proper 
officer, purporting, first, to grant a 
salary of 3000/. per annum to the 
recorder of Prince of Wales’s Is- 
land ; and further granting a pen- 
sion of 1000/. when he shall have 
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served that office for the space of 10- 
years, 

The Chairman rose, and said, it 
was necessary for him, for the bet- 
ter information of the court of 
proprietors, to state, that the court 
of directors, dissenting from the 
court of proprietors, in the nega- 
tive which they gave to resolutions 
relative to this subject, on a former 
day, and having since received 
some official communications from 
the government of that island, had 
thought it right to re-consider this 
subject ; the result of which was, 
the resolutions now offered for 
their concurrence. From the com* 
munications alluded to, he trusted 
the court would see the absolute 
necessity of sending out some per- 
son immediately, in a judicial ca- 
pacity, and he was convinced, that 
when these communications were 
read to them, they would acquiesce 
with the court of directors in these* 
resolutions. 

A public letter from the govern- 
ment of that island, to the direc- 
tors, was then read, expressive of 
the great want of such a person, 
and the great mischief which must 
ensue from any delay. 

After enumerating the various of- 
fences which were daily committed, 
with impunity, for want of judicial 
authority, and stating, that the 
gaols were full of felons, that 21 
persons were now in confinement 
charged with murder, without the 
power of punishing them ; it ad- 
verted to a very recent robbery, 
committed in the navy pay office, 
to the amount of 3000 Dollars, 
supposed to be done by a Sepoy, 
on whom a quantity of money 
was found, which lie could not ac- 
count for. For want of proper au- 
thority to try him in the Island, by 
the advice of the presiding Magis- 
trate, they were under the necessity 
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of sending him, at an enormous ex- 
pense, to the government of Cal- 
cutta, to be there tried. 

After some further observations, 
by the chairman, in support of the 
resolutions, the question was put, 
and 

Air. Kemhle said, he did not en- 
tirely oppose the salary of 3,000/. 
per annum, although he still 
thought, as on former occasions, 
that 2,000/. was a very handsome 
and sufficient allowance. He was 
adverse to every measure which 
might inctcase the expenses of the 
company, in the present depressed 
state of their funds ; but, above all, 
he was adverse to granting a pen- 
sion, at least before the person’s 
met its were known, or his services 
performed. He considered (XX)/. 
per annum a vety liberal salary , 
and if the gentleman was at all 
prudent, he might, in the comse of 
ten years, realize a very hnndome 
propel ty for himself and family. 

Air. Johmfo'jc, upon the same 
principles with which he had ever 
opposed any establishment of a go- 
vernment in Ihince of Wales’s 
Island, said he rose to oppose the 
present resolutions m totn. He 
conceived that it was taking an ad- 
vantage of the company to biing 
forward such a pioposi'ion, on so 
fhoit a notice, it would, he thought, 
have been ftioie candid to defer the 
matter for a longer period, and give 
the company an opportunity of 
considering the propriety of such a 
measute. He also opposed these 
resolutions of the dn errors, be- 
cause they went to tender fixed 
and permanent an establishment, 
in ihinoe of Wales’s Island, which 
the company would ever jepent, 
which he must ever disapprove, and 
which he thought would be better 
got rid of altogether. In older to 
have tbi* appointment of a judge 


established, they had resorted to the 
one solitary instance of a Sepoy, 
whom they might have tried by 
martial law, being a soldier, and 
martial law being in force there, 
though the civil law w r as not. — 
Ibis one solitaiv instance only oc- 
curring m the space of six months, 
was now to be m ide a pretext for 
getting n recorder, with a salary of 
:>,0< X)/ per annum They had ab 
ready granted 10,000/ to the go- 
vernor, 4,000 to each of the coun- 
sel, 3,000/. to the doctor, and 
J 800/ to a pai son ; and now they 
must have a judge, with 3,000/. a 
) ear more. It the Island was worth 
all this expense, lie should not 
maid it — the expense lie consi- 
dered as nothing — but the exam- 
ple was a bad one ; and, however 
willing he might be to grant a libe- 
ral allowance, when he was con- 
vinced, and could see either the 
use or necessity for it, yet he ad- 
vised the company, while their 
fiiian ces were at so low an ebb, 
when they were so deeply involved 
in debt and difficulties, not to suf- 
fer the public money to be squan- 
dered with so extravagant a hand. 
When gentlemen recollected, that 
this island, from which so laige an 
establishment was to be appointed, 
and such immense salaries were to 
be granted, was not quite so huge 
as the Isle of Wight, they would 
see toe folly of squandering the 
public money in si cli a way. It was 
their duty to cmtail, instead of in- 
creasing the expenses of the coin- 
pain, at such a period as the pie- 
sent, and as long as any resolutions 
were pioposed, which had for 
their objects a lavish expendituie 
of the public money, he would 
give them his most stienuous and 
decided opposition Upon a former 
day, in debating this subject, a sug- 
gestion had been thrown out by an 
buiiouiabJe 
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honourable baronet and director, 

( sir Francis Baring, ) whose sug- 
gestions must ever have weight, 
and be treated with the utmost re- 
spect, that it would be better to 
transfer the island altogether, 
to government, than to be saddled 
with an expense so enormous, and 
which far exceeded any advantage 
they could possibly derive from it. 
It was said to be situated between 
the eastern and western part of the 
continent of India ; and a safe har- 
bour and resting place tor shipping 5 
but, in his opinion, Trincomalee 
was better situated for that purpose, 
without the addition of all this ex- 
pense. He really thought it would 
be better to give it up entirely to 
government, whose policy it had 
even been to reduce the influence 
ot the company, to increase their 
own patronage, and leave the East 
India company to defray all the 
expenses. Upon all these grounds 
he gave his nio^t decided opposition 
to the pioposed measures. 

Captain Sj/rnes, on the other 
hand, supported both icsolu- 
tions ; and, in adverting to the sa- 
lanes of the puisne judges belong- 
ing to the other Fist India govern- 
ments, he consulted the allowance 
now proposed compaiatively small, 
taking it upon what scale they 
might. If they expiated pioper 
othcers, who would do then duty, 
they must allow them liberal sa- 
laries. The person appointed to 
such a situation must he a ge itlc- 
man, a man of education, and of 
some pre-eminence m hie , it was 
not every man who would otll 1 , 
who was calculated to fill such an 
otfice ; besides, it was highly neces- 
sity he should have a snhieient 
allowance j to preserve that rank 
and consequence winch belongs 10 
such an office. It was «»Eo very 
^vell known that the in mg in 


Prince of Wales’s Island was more 
than double as expensive as any 
other part of India ; and it could 
not be expected a gentleman could 
possibly lay by any thing out of 
such a salary. He concluded by ex- 
pressing a wEh that the original re- 
solution, for gi anting a salary of 
4,000/. per annum, had been 
adopted, and gave his hearty con- 
currence to the resolutions. 

The Chau man , in answer to 
what fell from an hon. gentleman 
without the bar, (Mr. Johnstone,) 
observed, that lie never heard any 
gentleman talk so much, and to so 
little pui pose ; he was alw r avs hap- 
py to hear him speak, lie did it so 
pleasantly, and with so much elo- 
quence ■, but he wished he had con- 
trived to mtioducc a little more 
matter into his speech. He talked 
of law and judicial pi oceedings, as 
if he lnmsclf was the only person 
present who undei stood any thing 
about the matter, yet he (the chair- 
man) was convinced he knew no- 
thing at all about it, or he would 
not have talked about hying a fol- 
low by maitial law, tot a crime 
committed against the civil law', 
lie had abo talked, lie niu4 say, 
in a shameful manner about the 
company’s finances , he begged 
leave to ansa or, that they were not 
as lie meant to represent them , 
they were now in a very prosperous 
state, and improving every day. 
With respect to the Island itself, 
it was of ihe greatest jmpoitance ; 
but espc' ially while the Ft ouch in- 
fested those seas. The size of a 
place did nut always constitute Us 
importance This was a most con- 
venient harbour for shipping to ic 4 
or wen h^r at. — There* was wood 
enough on the Island to budd a 
whole navy, and ship building was 
done at h df the e\pjn-e it could 
be effected m England or else- 
where * 
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where ; and being the centre be- 
tween the eastern and western seas 
of India, it must even be the con- 
stant resort of shipping of all de- 
scriptions j so that either taking it 
in a commercial point of view, it 
was of the utmost importance to 
the company. From aiJ these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, this Island 
must be the constant scene of liti- 
gation, both civil and criminal, and 
any Judge who resides there must 
be employed fiom week’s end to 
week’s end. With respect to giving 
up the island to government, it 
was one of the most dangerous 
propositions he had ever heard j 
and if such was the case there was 
an end to their influence in India. 
They had already repented the 
government having Ceylon in 
their ow n hands. He said, he was 
sure, if the gentlemen would but 
take the trouble of perusing the do- 
cuments belore them, all this would 
appear very ev ident, and for tins rea- 


son he highly approved of the rcsoku 
tionsas entered into by the board of 
directois. 

The question was then pitt upon 
the fiisr resolution, granting a sa~ 
laiyof 3,000/ per annum to the 
recorder, and carried in the affir- 
mative. 

Upon the resolution forgiantinga 
pension of 1000/. at the end of ten 
years service, 

Mr. Huddleston opposed it, on 
thegrounds of bad example, and the 
possibility of their charter not being 
renewed, or there funds sufficient 
before that period. 

Sir Hugh Inglis, and the Chair- 
man, supported the resolution; 
Mr Kemble, Mr. Inglis, and Mr. 
Pepps opposed it. 

The question being called for, it 
was decided by a shew of hands ; 
the resolution was negatived by a 
small majority, and the court dis- 
solved. 
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Memoir of the late right hon. Gerrard Lake, Baron Lake, o/’Delhi 
and InV'iSWAKRBE, and of Ashton Clinton, in the county of 
Buckingham. 


The late Gerrard, Lord Viscount 
Lake was born oil the 27th July, 
17*44, and shewed an eaily piedi- 
lection for. he military profes- 
sion. 

In 1/58, when scarcely fouiteen 
years old, he entered the army, 
and was appointed an ensign in the 
1st regiment of foot-guards. 

With the 2d battalion of that 
corps he pioceeded to Germany, in 
1760, wheiehe served dining the 
remainder of the seven years wai. 
On various occasions, durum tins 
early period of his mditaiy hie, he 
displayed much of that spirit of 
enteiprise, that decisive judgment, 
and heroic ardour, which so emi- 
nently t haiaetei ised his matuier 
years. At the battU* of William- 
stadt, near Cassel, in particular, 
th e->e admirable qualities appeared 
with peculiar lustre, and gave an 
early pie-age of Ins future fame. 

The allied aimy, under thorite 
ditary pi nice of Bi ury>wick . y ffer 
having defeated the ci.emy neir 
Wilhamstadt, and dfi*ru him hour 
all his positions, ozi ihc^uncxnct t< d 
appeal ance of a40B Lty of the hn ncit 
foices on the right, were seized 
with a panic, anu, notw distancing 
rfi- 1 exejjions of ilu ( hit is, ihe 
men were abandoning die held m 
conthsigm 

Jsnngn Lake, who, on that day, 
car. ted the colours of the 2 l bat- 
talion 1st legimeni of toot-guards, 
undismayed by the retreat of his 
companions, remained at Ins post, 
with a few men j and perhaps this 

Vol. 8. 


rare example of coinage and deter- 
niiU4' ion gi eaily contributed to 
recover the soldiers fiom the con- 
sternation into which they had been 
thrown, and to bung them buv.k to 
their duty. 

He was soon after this appointed 
aide-de-camp to General Kaison, 
in which situation he icmaineu un- 
til his letum to England, in 1/03. 

In the year 1 J'/ 0, he was intro- 
duced into the family of his Ro^al 
Highness the Fnnce ut Wales, how 
well lie conducted huu-elf, in ihis 
station, is best evinced by that af- 
fection, esteem, and icgatd, which 
his ulud notes master ever buie to 
him, which never knew abatement, 
but uina 1 red unimpaired till the 
fast. 

In 1 7 B 1 , lie proceeded to 
America, and joined the brigade of 
gourds, selling mlHer Loui Corn- 
wallis. During the siege of \ork 
Town, he pa 1 ocularly distinguished 
himself by stunning one of the ene- 
my’s batteries in so gallant a man- 
ner, as lo obtain the w armest thanks 
of the com manner- in -chief, in ge- 
ne 1 ai ol d. rfc ' 

Af er the fall of York town, he 
reiuucd to England, and, as a 
teituiioii) ot Ins soveieign’s appro- 
bation of Ins behaviour in America, 
was appointed o* e of bis majesty’s 
aides-de-camp 

When war with France broke 
out in I /p3 he went to Elohand, 
in Connnauu of the 1st bugade of 
guards, disc m barken at Lleivoet- 
sluys, and unmeumteiy aittrwards 
ii B proceeded 
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proceeded to Wilhamstadt, which 
was, at this time, besieg* d bv the 
French, and saved by the opportune 
arrival o* the British troops. 

lie w;i' pieseiu at the since of 
Valenciennes, and in most of the 
considerable actions font ht in 1/93- 
4. Pei haps the m*<st bnili mt ex* 
ploit which happened in the course 
of the campaign, was i he assault of 
Linceileh, by the biigade of guards 
under lo,d Lake. I? we advent to 
the great nupenority of the enemy, 
the strength of Ins position, and 
the seemingly mstipeiable obsta- 
cles which art and nature had oppo- 
sed to a successful attack, we never 
can sufficiently admire the judg- 
ment, decision, pud ititrepoliry 
winch he displayed upon tins occa- 
sion, and the spuit and courage 
wh’ih weie manifested by ins gtl- 
lant foliovveis. 

Nor was Ins conduct less conspi- 
cuous, oi 1 *ss deseiv ingot applause, 
at Bois du-Alkmair, where his 
personal exertions so matenalJy 
contributed to the safety of the 
guards. 

The disasters which befei the 
allied armies towards the close of 
1/93, and early in 1704, com- 
pelled the Btitish troops to retreat 
before the overwhelming numbers 
of the French, and ultimately to 
evacuate the continent. 

On the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in Ireland, in 1798, lord 
Like was appointed to the staff in 
th it kingdom. In this arduous and 
trying situation he conducted him- 
self in a manner equally honour- 
able to his own diameter, and bene- 
licial to his country. 

The unluippv ‘'ate of Iieland, at 
that period, c died for measuiesof 
uncommon vigoiu, and too often 
f >:* the exercise ot a seventy which 
necessity alone could justify. By 
tempering justice ^ tth mercy, ra- 
ther than by the use of force, or co- 


ercive measures, he succeeded in re- 
storing h anqudlity to the south of 
Ireland At Vinegar-hli, he attack- 
ed, with great judgment and spirit, 
tlie collet red foice of the rebels, 
which het< mpldely defeated; and 
fonovvccl up ' hL success so rapidly, 
as to pi event their ever again as- 
sembling in any considerable num- 
ber Upon this occasion, as on all 
oth<_ r* in which he was engaged, 
he led on the troops in person, and 
he had a horse killed under him 

The speedy return of peace, .and 
total suppression of the rebellion, 
which the decisive actior at Vine- 
gar-lull gave leason to expect, 
were endangered by the arrival of 
a Fieuch force, under general 
Humbert. At CasOebar, this 
office r obtained an advantage over 
the troops commanded by lord 
Lake, and, in the expectation of 
being joined by the disaffected in 
his progies*,, moved i*.pidly towards 
the capital. Reiuiorced by some 
fresh troops, lotd Lake after a most 
severe and fatiguing pursuit, came 
up with the enemy, at Balhna- 
muck, and compelled the wdiole 
to surrender. 

During the remainder of his stay 
in Ireland, he was of t ssential use 
in cariymg into effect the measures 
of the government , and the promp- 
titude and vigour with winch he 
executed the otders of the lord- 
lieutenmt, contributed in a great 
degiee, to recal the misguided in- 
habitants to a sense of duty and 
obedience. 

In 1800, he was nominated to 
the important stations of command- 
er-in-chief of the king’s and com- 
pany’s forces in India, and second 
member of the supreme council 
at Bengal. 

About the middle of March, 
1801, he reached Calcutta, and 
the following July proceeded to 
Cawnpoor, the principal military 
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station on the frontiers. In this si- 
tuation, his whole attention was de- 
voted to the impiovement of the 
Bengal army, and especially of the 
native cavalry, which, by his pro- 
fessional skill, and indefatigable 
knowledge, was brought to the 
highest pitch of excellence. For 
some time a negotiation had been 
carrying on with the Nabob Vizier, 
the object of which was to obtain a 
cession of territory in lieu of the 
subsidy which his excellency paid 
for the troops employed in defence 
of his dominions. 

This negotiation was brought to 
a successful termination in the 
month of November, 1801, and 
owing to the judicious disposition 
which lord Lake had made of the 
tioops under his command, the 
civil authorities were established, 
without difficulty, over these exten- 
sive and valuable provinces, wi h 
the exception of Sasiiee and Cut- 
choura, the zemindars of which 
refused to submit to those munici- 
pal regulations of the company 
which had produced such benefits 
to the inhabitants of Bengal Every 
conciliator) endeuour was unsuc- 
cessfully used to bring bat k the 
Rajahs of those places to a sense of 
duty, but as they < on turned to re- 
sist theoiders ot government, lord 
Lake was compelled, in the spring 
of 1802, to attack them with a 
militaiy torce : in the course of two 
months, he reduced the strong 
fortresses of Sasnee, Btdjeghur, and 
Cutchoura, with no very eonsidei- 
abie loss on our side, and by this 
means secured the tranquillity of 
the country 

The deteat of the armies of 
Scindiah and the Feishwah, and the 
seizure of Poona, by Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, n their consequences, led 
t< a sub i liaiy treitv between the 
Fetch wah and the English govern- 


ment, and involved the latter in a 
wai with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar. When negotiation had 
failed, and every effort been una- 
vailing!)' tried, to procure the con- 
tinuance of peace, the noble mar- 
quis then at the head ot the Indian 
government, in defence of his 
ally, and for the safety of the 
dominions more immediately en- 
trusted to his charge, was reluct- 
antly compelled to resort to arms. 

Towards the middle of July, 
1803, lotd Lake received orders to 
take the field. At that time, the 
disposable force m Bengal was 
small, owing to the i eduction 
which had taken place m the native 
army, in obedience to orders from 
England, each battalion having 
been reduced ftom yOO to 700 pri- 
vates, and of the latter, 1 00 were 
absent on leave. Every means was 
strained to supply the deficiencies 
of cattle, &:c. and such wete the 
indefatigable exertions made by 
lord Lake tiiat he was enabled, on 
the 5th ot August, to take the 
field with a small, but well ap- 
pointed ai my. On the 21) h of 
August, he entered the Mahiatta 
teintones, wheie he found General 
Perron, with from 12 to 15,000 
horse, drawn up in a very strong 
position, near to Coel, prepared to 
leceivo him. 

Lord Lake, at the head of the 
Butidi Cavalry, immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, and, after a 
short and desultory action, drove 
him fi om the held, and took pos- 
session of Coel On examining 
the fort of Al) Ghur, it was found 
to be so strongly fortified, that its 
reduction, by regular appi ouches, 
could not be looked for m less than 
six weeks, a loss ot time which 
might haveptoved fatal to the suc- 
cess of the campaign, by allowing 
Scindiah* & regular brigades, {.nan 
|| £ 2 xapuil 
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rapidly advancing from the Deccan 
and the Punjab, to fotm a junction. 

Its possession was, however, 
deemed indispensably necessaiy, 
as, it left m the hands of the ene- 
my, it would have cut oft the com- 
munication ot the army with the 
company’s provinces, whence our 
supplies were deuved. 

Lord Lake therefore determined 
to attempt to cairy this important 
place by a coup-de-mam it was 
accoidmgly attacked, on the morn- 
ing ot the 4th ol September, the 
three gates successively blown 
open by a twelve-pounder, and 
after a gallant resistance from the 
gariison, it was earned 

This decisive and able operation 
enabled lord Lake to move towards 
the main body ot the enemies force, 
which, on the 11th September, 
1803, after a fatiguing march of 
twenty-three miles, in the warm- 
est season ot the year, his lordship 
engaged, and defeated with gieat 
slaughter, two of Periutfs regular 
brigades, consisting ot lfi batta- 
lions, a considerable body of Jior e, 
with upwards of 70 pieces of ord- 
nance ; all the latter were taken. 

In this brilliant action, which 
was fought on the plain opposite to 
Delhi, the British force was under 
3,000 firelocks, three weak regi- 
ments of cavalry, and a small pio- 
poition of aitillery. 

His lordship, with his usual acti- 
vity and zeal, led the troops into 
action at the head of the 7bdh regi- 
ment, and had a horse killed under 
him in the advance. On the 13th 
September, the army crossed tiie 
Jumna, and took possesion of 
Delhi, the capital of the Mogul em- 
pire, where ins lordship enjoyed 
the heartfelt satisfaction of retteving 
the aged and venerable Shah 
Alum from the misery to winch 
he had been so long exposed, 
from Mahratta and Frexich op- 


pression, and of returning him to a 
situation of happiness and comfort. 

The marked respect and venera- 
tion with winch the emp, ror was 
tieated by bn gallant deliverer was 
particularly griteful to the feelings 
of tnat unlonunate prince, who tes- 
tified Ins giatitude by bestowing 
on lord Lake the h gliest rifles 
which could be convened >n sijch 
-wairiors as had reedeied the most 
signal service^ to the state. 

Having pmvided tor the security 
of the capital ; for the emm or\s 
peaceful enjoyment of personal 
freedom, comfort, and dignity j 
and for the tian<]uiility of the sur- 
rounding country, lord Lake has- 
tened, with the army, to Agia, 
which is denominated the “ key of 
Hindustan and which he reached 
in t .vo days. 

The situation of the army before 
this place was such as to lequire the 
exercise of great prudence and en- 
terpnze. The garnson consisted 
of upwards of 5,000 men. Four 
regulai battalions, with 2 2 pieces 
of cannon, defended the ravines, 
and appmaclies to the fort, and two 
of Perron’s brigades, composed of 
17 battalions, a considei able body 
ot cavaity, and 82 piece-* of field 
ordnance ai rived from the Deccan, 
and took a position about 20 nnles 
m the rear of the besieging army. 
Ihe security of the coinpain ’s 
and Nabob’s dominions, and the 
prosecution of future military ope- 
rations, depending, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the fall of Agra, these 
considerations determined his loid- 
ship to undertake the siege of that 
strong and very impoitant place, in 
the face of danger and difficulties 
which might have deterred a less 
intrepid mind. The operations 
commenced on the l Oth of Octo- 
ber* and terminated on the 18th, 
by the capitulation of the fortress, 

atmi 
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after a vigorous but ineffectual le- 
sistance. 

The capture of Agra secured a 
line of delence along the west bank 
of the Jumna, and left the British 
army at Jibe tv to attack Scindiah’* 
reir awing hi igudes The put suit 
accordingly commenced on the 2&th 
of October; but the distance the 
enemy had gained m advance, and 
the celerity of tiis movements, 
soon shewed * the little chance 
there was to overtake him with 
infantry. 

Aware of the evils which would 
result to the public service, if ibis 
formidable body of tioops was 
allowed to join Jeswunt Rao Hol- 
kar, then m great force cm the 
borders of the Jyepore country, at 
twelve o'clock P. M. of the 31st 
of October, lord Lake pushed 
forwards with the regular cavalry, 
and at sun-rise, the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1803, came upon the enemy 
at Lasswarree, whom he immedi- 
ately charged and bro e ; but, 
owing to the badness of the ground, 
the advantage he first obtained could 
not be followed up. 

Whi n the infantry arrived and 
was refreshed, the enemy was again 
attacked, and, after a severe c ontest, 
completely defeated; eighty-two 
pieces of cannon were taken, and 
the whole of the infantiy either 
killed or made prisoners. 

In this memorable engagement, 
lord Lake, who headed every charge, 
and whose personal exertions ex- 
ceeded all his former exploits, had 
a horse shot under him. and was 
for some time exposed to the most 
imminent danger 

The small body of troops which 
accompanied him into action, after 
gw mg proofs of invincible courage, 
for a moment gave way to superior 
numbers, and the destructive tire of 
the enemy’s art i'ery, and were on 
the point of being charged by the 


enemj’s horse, when they were 
rallied by the personal exertion'' of 
his lordship Encouraged by the 
arrival of the 2t)th dragoons, and 
animated by the presence of their 
beloved commander, they renewed 
the charge with an impetuosity, 
that speedily decided the* fate of the 
day. A small pioporuon onl\ of 
the British foicc took an active part 
in this brilliant and decisive v ictory, 
which annihilated the wh» le of 
Scindiah’s regular army in Hindus- 
tan 

Too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed on the talents mid ab. y 
which wen < * hibited by loid 1 e 
inth conduct of thisardiiousanO af- 
ficult camp ugn, w hen it is consi- 
dered he had to contend with troops 
long accustomed to victory, vastly 
superior in number, disciplined by 
French officers, and furnished with 
a formidable train of artillery", which 
was admirably served in every ac- 
tion His own force did at no time ex- 
ceed 5,000 infantry, 2,500 cavaliy, 
and a small pioportion of artiik y : 
yet witli these seemingly inadequate 
mean a did his lordship, in les- than 
three months from the open 1 >g of 
the campaign, defeat the ent n.y at 
Coel, Delhi, and Lasswariee, b.ke 
the strong foi tresses of Agra and 
Aly Ghur, and reduce the whole of 
Scmdiah’s dominions east of the ri- 
ver Chumbul in tins rapid and 
victorious career, 3g uf Perron’s 
regular battalions were destroyed, 
upwards of 480 pieces of a>ttlicfy 
taken m the held, an- 1 nearly bOO 
m garrisons. In addition to these 
military operation*, lord Lakeien- 
dered cs^ntiai seivice in the roii- 
duet ot vanou*- political ariat ;e- 
loents of eieat *mporiance, and in 
the settlement of the conquued 
provni. es. 

Towards t he close of the year, 
a treaty oi defensive ahiance 'v«is 

enteted 
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entered info u ith the Rajan ot jye- 
pore; , nd m February. 1804, lord 
Lake entered the rajah’s country’, 
then threatened by Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar While lying there, the 
str )ng forts of Gwalior and Ram- 
poora were /educed, under his or* 
ders, by detachments from the Bri- 
tish army. 

In the middle of May, 1804, the 
inclemency of the weather, and 
difficulty of procuring supplies, 
compelled the commander in chief 
to withdraw the greatest part pf the 
army into the company’s provinces, 
leaving live battalions to cover the 
Jyepore country duijng the absence 
of the army; a force which was 
deemed fully adequate to that pur- 
pose. 

Unfortunately this detachment, 
venturing too far in pursuit of 
Holkar, , was overtaken by the 
rains, and not being able, in 
consequence, to procure supplies, 
was attacked and pursued by his 
collected forces, and after undergo- 
ing great fatigues and privations, 
was driven under the walls of Agia, 
with the loss of all its artillery, 
camp equipage, stores, See. Sec. and 
more than half of it* original num- 
ber. The war, by thjs unexpected 
misfortune, was brought home to 
the company’s provinces ; and the 
diminution of force which had been 
made by the defeat of this detach- 
ment was severely felt at this cri- 
sis of affairs. 

In September, 1804, Lord Lake 
joined the troops assembled at 
Agraj but an immediate movement 
against the enemy was retarded by 
causes as new as unexpected, ari- 
sing out of the defection of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, and the insub- 
ordination which, through the 
intrigues of that chieftain, and of 
the emissaries of Holkar, generally 
pervaded the ceded and conquered 


provinces, and in their conse- 
quences opera ed as a serious impe- 
diment to procuring provisions and 
supplies. 

At length his lordship was ena- 
bled to put the army in motion, 
which reached Delhi on the 17th 
of October 

The enemy’s infantry 'had in- 
effectually besieged this place ; and 
on the 15th of October they were 
repulsed in a general assault with 
great loss, and immediately after- 
wards retreated towards the river 
Bennee. 

Anxious as the commander in 
chief was to bring the war to a 
speedy termination, by the destruc- 
tion of this body of troops, the 
want of provisions rendered their 
pursuit totally impracticable, and 
compelled the army to halt until 
this most essential requisite could 
be supplied. 

On the 31st of October, Lord 
Lake, with three regiments of Bi i- 
tish and three regiments of native 
cavalry, two European flank com- 
panies, and two battalions and a 
hall of native infantry, followed 
Holkar, who had entered the 
Doab, and threatened to lay waste 
the whole country. 

Afieramarch unequal for cele- 
rity, Lord L. on the morning of 
the 17th of November, surprised 
the enemy’s camp at Furruckabad, 
and defeated him, with the loss of 
neaily 5,000 men left on the field. 
Holkars army was estimated at 
1 5,000 horse, while the British ca- 
valry did not exceed 1 ,800 mount- 
ed men, who engaged under the 
disadvantage of having marched 
fifty-eight miles within the twenty- 
four hours preceding the action. 
Holkar himself escaped with great 
difficulty. 

This signal and decisive victory 
proved of incalculable advantage to 

the 
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the public interests ; it saved the 
whole of the Doab from being 
1 . waste , it evinced the supe- 
riority of the British arms , and 
shewed to the natives, that the 
boasted rapidity of the Mahratta 
horse could be outdone by our ca- 
val.v 

A hen the cavalry had, in two 
d;»> - »\ ilt, recovered in some degree 
f ai the fatigue it had so lately 
undergone, Lord L. proceeded to 
join rh^ nmy at Mutra, which, 
dmi'v h'.s absence, had, under a 
co’jo.neo and masterly operation 
moht skilfully planned bv Ltrd 
Lake, and cameo mrc* effect by ihe 
gallant Gei.t , ,d hi * a a , defeated the 
enemy’* n.Uiu> * iu* »t a walls of 
Deeg i • c;. m.ot of his guns. 

r l he ge , f I>eeg was begun as 
soon as the nattering train ainved. 
In the beginning of December, a 
practicable breach being made in 
one of the bastions, it was stormed 
and earned, and on the follow' ing 
day the fort was evacuated. 

Blunt pore, to which ihe remains 
of Holkur’s army had retreated on 
the fall of Deeg, was the only 
place of cousequence which now 
remained in the hands of the 
enemy. It was invested early in 
January, 1805, and the siege was 
protracted to the beginning of 
March ; during which interval 
was stormed foui times unsuc- 
cessfully, and with very consi- 
derable loss to the besiegers 

Notwithstanding' these failures, 
arising from the great population 
of Bhurtpore, and from the natural 
difficulties of that extensive fortress, 
the rajah foresaw that the place 
must ultimately be taken, and ac- 
cordingly, early in March, he sued 
for peace, which was granted by 
loid L. on terms highly honourable 
to the English government. 

Deeply as the miscarriage at 
Bhurtpore was to be deplored, the 


enemy had little cause to exult. 
During the siege, almost the 
whole of what remained of 
Holknr’s infant! v, and also Meer ’ 
Khans (which were strongly en- 
trenched under the walls outside 
the town), were destroyed, and 
their artillery taken ; nor \yas the 
loss of the garrison, composed of 
the whole strength of the Bhurtpore 
dominions, and a large addition of 
mercenaries, less consideiable. 

Upon the conclusion of the trea-* 
ty with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
Holkat* and Meer Khan retreated 
with the horse that still remained 
to them j and as ..he country was 
now cleared of enemies, lord L. 
was enabled to put the troops into 
quarters on the Jumna, during ‘.he 
remaining part of the hot season 
and the rains. 

He was not, however, permuted 
to indulge Jong in repose. Towards 
the close of 1305, flolkar £ m d 
Meer Khan again appeared in 
considerable force in the countries 
north west of Delhi. 

Although their armies possessed 
no solid strength, nor wetc rah u- 
Jated to make any serious mipiis- 
sion, being principally composed of 
predatory horse, vet still, if not un eiy* 
checked, they might have ca ^cd 
great mischief, by laying w.sie 
the country, and destroying the vil- 
lages W hen Ioj d D. received money 
sufficient to relieve the immediate 
wants of the troops, who, fiorn un- 
avoidable can es, were in considt r- 
able ai rears, he moved against itie 
enemy with his usual piompfitcde 
and celerity, and pursued them so 
closely, as compelled them to take 
refuge in the Lahore terrLories, at 
no great dis’ance from the banks 
of the river Indus. 

In this long and fatiguing march 
lord L. traversed nearly the whole 
of the Punjab, a country hitherto 
very imperfectly known to the 
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English? and the knowledge which, 
on thi^ occasion, was obtained of 
it, and of the powers who possess 
it, must be considered of great 
value, and eventually may become 
of the highest importance. 

No prospect of escape remaining 
to Holkar, he sued for peace, 
which was concluded by lord Lake 
in February, 180fj. 

From this period until his lord- 
ship left India, in February, 1807, 
lord Lake was successfully employ- 
ed in completing all the various ar- 
rangements connected with the 
distribution of the army, the re- 
duction of the irregular troops, and 
the final settlement and security of 
our invaluable conquests. His de- 
parture from India _was accompa- 
nied by the regret both of the 
European and native inhabitants 
of Bengal, and by the most 
public testimonials of respect, 
esteem, and gratitude. He arrived 
in England in the following Sep- 
tember, after an absence of seven 
years, and was received by his king 
and his country with that atten- 
tion his eminent services so well 
deserv ed 

When the result of the cam- 
paign of 1803-4 was known in 
England, lord Lake received the 
thanks of parliament for his emi- 
nent services ? and his majesty, to 
maik the high sense which he en- 
tertained of general Lake's meri- 
torious conduct, as well as to com- 
memorate the recollection of those 
lorious achievements, created 
im a British baron, by the title 
of lord Lake, of Delhi and Lass- 
warree; and soon after his return 
to Europe raised him to the dig- 
nity of a viscount, and conferred on 
hi nr the government of Ply- 
m uth. 

Thus distinguished by his so- 
veieigu,. beloved by his friends. 


and enjoying the esteem and con- 
fidence of a grateful nation, ever 
just to the merits of those who 
serve it with zeal and fidelity, no 
man ever had a fairer prospect of 
passing many years of unclouded 
happiness. But scarcely had he be- 
gun to taste the sweets of repose, 
in the bosom of his family, when it 
pleased Providence to terminate 
his valuable life, on the 21st of Fe- 
bruary, 1 808, after a short illness. 

To detail the services of lord 
L.'s long and active life would de- 
mand a much larger, compass than 
our limits will permit, and would 
require an abler pen to do justice 
to his merits than the writer of this 
hasty sketch can boast. 

The solid benefits which the 
state has derived from those exer- 
tions which destroyed Scindia’s 
regular army, a force organized and 
disciplined by French officers, 
and furnished with a formidable 
train of well-appointed artillery, 
must be acknowledged by every 
one, and, in the present state of 
Europe, must be considered to have 
contributed in the most material 
degree to the safety of India. 

Few men ever were endowed 
with qualifications calculated to 
form an able commander in a su- 
perior degree to the late lord L To 
judgment and quickness of concep- 
tion he united undaunted courage, 
great decision of mind, and un- 
common capability of undergoing 
fatigue He possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the art of conciliating 
the confidence and attachment of 
those under bis command. His un- 
wearied kindness, and unremitting 
attention to promote the comforts 
of the soldier, and the constant ex- 
posure of his person in the midst 
of danger, won the hearts of me 
army, and secured tlvt&r attach- 
ment-. 

His 
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His integrity wa9 incorruptible ; 
and although his situation in India 
offered numerous occasions to be- 
nefit his fortune, at a slight sacrifice 
of the interest of the public, in no 
one instance did he ever stain his 
honour, or barter his fail fame for 
wealth. " At this time too he was 
labouring under great pecuniary 
embarrassment, from which he 
would not have been completely 
relieved when he returned to Eng- 
land, if it had not been for the 
prize-money which his valour had 
gained, amounting, in the whole, 
to about 50 , 000 /. 

In private life, his pleasing 
manners, and his mild and generous 
virtues, engaged and secuied the 
affection of his numerous friends ; 
whilst they mitigated all personal 
animosities, and even assuaged 
those little irritations which ajje 
inseparable from the intercourse of 
social life. So that of him it may 
be truly said in the words of an il- 
lustrious statesman, “ amiciti,® 

bBMPITERNA, INIMICITI-® PLA- 
CABILIS.” 

His lordship was married, July 
3 , 1770, to Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of Edward Barker, of St. 
Julian's, Herts. By this lady (who 
died July 20, > 788 ) he had issue 


three sons and five daughters, 

viz. 

1. Francis Gerrard, born March 
31 , 1772 , who succeeded to the 
title and estates. This nobleman, 
w ho is a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and captain in the guards, 
married (January 1, 1800 ) Diana, 
relict of Sir Bellingham Graham, 
of Norton Conyers, Yorkshire. She 
is the eldest sister of lord Whit- 
worth. 

2. George Augustus Frederic, 
in the army. Now at Gibraltar 
with the expedition under gene- 
ral Spencer, and lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the 29th regiment of 
foot. 

3 . Warwick, in the navy, and 
commanding a frigate on the West 
India station. 

4. Anna Maria, married (Au- 
gust 21, 1799) to Richard Borough, 
ot Ham Common, Esq. 

5. Ammabella, married (May 
23 , 1803 ) to John Brooks, esq. de- 
puty-quarter-master-general on the 
Bengal establishment, in the hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

6. Elizabeth, married to major 
Harvey, on the staff, at Colchester. 

7. Frances. 

8 . Ann 


Character of Lord Macartney, from Barrow's Public Life of 
that distinguished Nobleman • 


Lord Macartney, on his return 
from his travels on the continent, 
was considered among the hand- 
somest and most accomphshed 
young men of the day. His fea- 
tures were regular and well propor- 


tioned, his complexion wore the 
glow of health, and his counte- 
nance was open, placid, and 
agreeable. This description appears 
to be correct from the concurring 
resemblance of two or three por- 
traits 
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traits that were painted before his 
leaving England on his embassy to 
the court of Russia, one of which, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is now in 
the possession of major-general 
Benson, a near relation of his lord- 
ship. The portrait at the head of 
this volume, from a full length 
drawing by Mr. Edridge, in his 
0 ' 5 th year, is perhaps as strong a 
character as the pencil is capable of 
producing. From these two por- 
traits it would appear that so great 
an alteration had been made in his 
features in the lapse of near forty 
years, in the course of which he 
was exposed to the extremes of 
heat and cold, to dangers, difficul- 
ties, anxieties, and mortifications, 
to severe and repeated attacks of 
sickness, and an unremitting appli- 
cation to business, as to render it 
difficult to trace any resemblance 
between them. His person was 
somewhat above the middle size 
and rather corpulent ; in the early 
part of his life it must have been 
powerful and athletic ; his manners 
were engaging, and his carriage 
easy but dignified 5 in conversation 
he was extremely affable, cheerful 
and entertaining ; at the same time 
he was no admirer of that confident 
assurance, that easy familiarity and 
careless neglect of personal appear- 
ance, which are assumed by many 
young men of fashion in the pre- 
sent day. He possessed all the 
dignity of the old school without 
its stiffness ; and he retained it in 
his dress, the fashion of which for 
the last forty years of his life could 
scarcely be said to have undergone 
any change ; in his person he was 
always remarkably neat. Although 
the public character of the Earl of 
Macaitney has, it is presumed, 
sufficiently developed itself in the 
course of the preceding pages, 
yet it may not be amiss to subjoin a 


few of the more striking character- 
istics by which he was dis- 
tinguished, and of the general 
opinions which swayed his conduct. 
We have seen that his perseverance 
and address were amply put to the 
test in Russia,* his indefatigable 
application to business and manage- 
ment of a turbulent assembly in 
I elai d ; and the good effects of 
his conciliating disposition, his 
zeal and courage, were sufficiently 
manifested in his government of 
Grenada ; but India was the touch- 
stone to try his sterling merit ; and 
he was proof to the test. It has 
been observed, malic>ously enough, 
that every man has his price ; but 
if this satire on human nature w ere 
strictly true, taken in its greatest 
latitude, it must however be allowed 
that a few public men do now 
apd then appear on the stage, 
whose price, at least, has never 
been ascertained. One of those 
few was Lord Macartney. The 
whole revenues of the Carnatic, 
which w'ere, in fact, at his com- 
mand, with the fee simple of Ben- 
gal added to them, could not have 
bribed him to swerve one ltieh 
from his public duty. Tfiat wealth 
w'hich is able to purchase power, 
and influence, and honors, and 
without which they are rarely 
attainable, had no temptation for 
him “ I think/* says he. in a letter 
to Lord Hillsborough, “ I am now 
worth about 10 , 000 /. more than 
“ when I arrived in India, and I 
€< do assure you that 1 might have 
<f been easily worth ten times the 
“ sum, if I pleased, without any 
“ reproaches but those of my own 
€t conscience/' In fact, the system 
of corruption is so well established 
in India, that those who are disposed 
to avail themselves of that source 
of wealth run very little risk of 
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detection.* No blame was ever 
thrown by the nabob if Arcot on 
any of lord Macartney's prede- 
cessors for taking his monev j but 
toi rents of abuse we/e poured out 
against his lordslvp, becaus* he 
would not take it. It wa- a maxim 
with him that plain dealing ai d 
clean hands will always in the end 
be an overmatch for artifice and 
dishopesty ; tl.e truth of which he 
had very frequent occasions to put 
to the test. Not lung indeed could 
have supported him m the line of 
conduct he put sued in India, against 
the intrigues, the duplic.ty and he 
universal corruption which sur- 
rounded him, but an unsullied 
integrity, and an inflexible fii ill- 
ness. Never perhaps vv as the mens 
tonsiia rec'if more eminently dis- 
played than in the arduous struggles 
he was called upon to make in his 
government of Madras. But con- 
scious of standing upon high and 
solid ground, perhaps on such as 
few, if any, ever stood before in 
that pait of the world, he main- 
tained his elevated position with the 
most perfect calmness in himself, 
though surrounded by turbulence 
and agitation. Like the proud rock 
dashed by the waves of the ocean, 
he remained unsullied and un- 
shaken in the midst of a sea of 
corruption. For the purity of his 
conduct he pretended to little merit. 
** Let it not be supposed,” says he, 
%t that the spirit of disinterestedness 


“ and integrity which governs my 
“ actions arises bom am heroic 
virtue, or better motives than 
“ those which actuate the genera- 
“ lity of 'mankind. I am free to 
“ confess I have a stronger passion 
than the love of wealth — to 
“ reinstate India in its former 
“ glory would give me more pride 
“ and satisfaction than I should be 
able to dei ive from ten times the 
“ foiiune of Mr Hustings. ft is, 
ft in fact, a bad calculation in the 
“ accounts of the world to sacrifice 
• f reputation fot any inciease of 
“ foiiune Such,” continues he, 
“ is the opinion of one upon this 
subject, who has had it twenty 
4 4 times in his power to make a 
“ large fortune, and yet never has 
“ had it in his thoughts.” For the 
usual modes that are practised in 
India to obtain wealth, he enter- 
tained the most sovereign contempt . 
“ Notw ithstanding the indication 
I feel, I am really,” says he, 
%< sometimes diverted with some 
“ of these woodcocks, who thrust 
“ their bills into the ground, shut 
“ their eyes, and then think no- 
** body sees them.” He used to 
say that a man who has not been in 
India know s mankind but by halves, 
and that he who has been there, 
knows mankind, alas ! but too 
much. 

Few men perhaps ever possessed 
more real disinterestedness than 
lord Macartney. The moment 

that 


* The nabobs and rajahs, apd khans, with others of mfirrior rank, deem it so dis- 
honorable to discover tneir private transactions, even with those whom they are 
fhssansHed with, that no motive ol rest ntmt nt ev< r leads to their dc velopemem, and 
thoit in subordinate stations, who must necessarily F entrusted with such secrets, have 
the additional inducement of consul ring ih or inviolable fidelity to their employers 
as the basis of their future fortunes. Wh< n the E.nt India company sent out, n «7»«, 
a gentleman in the law (Mr. Ncwn.au) for the exp ss purpose of obtaining proof 
of the sums of money that wen .said to have been taken by some of their servau' strom 
the nabob of Arcot and oth‘i Indian powers, • hat gentleman, wu h ail the assistance of 
the Ma'ha* presidency in the upright administration ot Lord Macartney, embarked 
for England without having gained one single object lor which he was sent out, or a 
single proof against the most notorious delinquents, 
t The mono on his Lordahup’s amis. 
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that the public service required his 44 which was settled at near 2000/. 
attention, every personal conside- 44 per annum , to accommodate the 
ration seemed to vanish. He was " lord-lieutenant, and received a 
at all times ready to furnish his 44 pension, which produced in Ei<g- 
own money, and the extent of land 1000/. per annum , and 
his credit, to relieve the public 44 which Isold to pay my debts At 
necessities, which in India he saw €€ Grenada I lost my service of 
occasion to employ in more than 44 plate and all my property there, 
one instance. 44 Every private ff to a very great amount, at ihe 
49 concern,” says he, f< appears to 44 stoimof the Hill, for which I 
“ me at this moment of the least 44 never received the least com- 
t€ consideration. I cheerfully leave 44 pensation,yet I do not c< mplain, 
ff to the chance of a very distant “*nor am I discontented.” So 

day the retrieval of my own scrupulous was he when in India in 
44 affairs. I feel no uneasiness but the rigid adherence to his in\truc- 
44 for my friends, who, upon de- tions, that he paid into the tream- 
44 ceitful representations, have ry all the nazzars, or presents, that 
44 accompanied me to this coun- are made to the several governors 
44 try, and given up better pros- on vaiious and unavoidable occa- 
“ pccts elsewhere.” In another sions, together with the dresses 
place, he observes, 44 that I was and jewels that were sent to him 
“ disinterested so as no other man from the Nizam, and from Tippoo 
<c excepting perhaps Sir John Saheb, on the ratification of the 
u Clavering, is well known. I treaty of peace ; and all the little 
44 have been twenty-two years in compliments of fine cloths, mus- 
t€ his majesty’s service, and my Jins, silks, shawls, and other tri- 
ic appointments never, before that fling articles which cannot 
t€ to India, equalled my necessary refused without giving offence, he 
44 expenses. In Russia I sustained punctually delivered into the ex- 
44 my character by involving my- port warehouse, without reserving 
f€ self in a debt of 6000 /. When a single article, however insignifi- 
4 4 I resigned the embassy I gave cant, for the gratification of his 
“ up the plate warrant, equipage- dearest connections at home, being 
44 money, &c. which I might have determined to observe the same 
44 retained, as my predecessor, who attention to correctness and accu- 
44 never left England, kept, to the racy in the minutest lines of the 
44 value of i 0,000/. I gave up the company’s service, as to order and 
44 muster-master’s place in Ireland, economy in the greatest.* 

His 

* I have somewhere met with the following passage from an epistle of Cicero to 
his brother Quintus, applied to Lord Macartney’s conduct and character while in 
India, and certainly with great justice and propriety: 

“ Piaeclamm est enim summo cum impeno fuisse in Asia triennium»sic ut nullum 
tesignum, nulla pictura, nullum vas nulla vestis, nullum mancipmm, nulla forma cujus- 
quam, nulla conditio pecunae (quibus rebus abu'dat i.sta provincia) absumma imegritate 
continentiaque deduxerit. Qidauiem reperm tam cximium,auttamexpetendum potest, 
quam istam virtutem, moderduonem ammi, temperannam, non latere in tenebris, 
ncque esse abditam, sed in luce Asiae, in ocuiis clarosimse provinciae, atque in aunbus 
omnium gentium ac nationum esse positam P non itineribus tuis p'Ttrrtri homines? 
non sumtu exhaunn ? non adventu commoveri ? esse quocunque veneris et publice et 
pnvativn maximam laetiriavn : cum urbs rustodem non tyranoum, domus bospitem 
non expilatorem, rccepisse vtdeatur.” — F.sstst. I. Lib. I. 
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His economy indeed, in all 
public expenditure, was not more 
rigid than his conduct was pure and 
disinterested. He made it a rule 
noi to suffer afanam to be expend- 
ed that could be avoided. In the 
hope that example might have 
some effect, lie would not allow 
any of the usual expenses to be 
incurred at the several government 
houses he inhabited, on the public 
account, fo< his p-ivate accom- 
modation ; and so desirous was he 
to discountenance that spirit of 
extravagance, which pervade* 
every department in India, that he 
would neither suffer tatties to the 
w indows to cool his apartment, nor 
a palahkeen to be kept faj^his own 
use. I confess,” says he, “ I 
“ think I should not shine in the 
<x meridian of Bengal. I should 
** have ten times as many diffi- 
<f culties to encounter there as I 
r< have had at Madras. Here I 
4t rumble on in the same old equi- 
4t page which 1 carried out with 
44 me, live in my usual style of 
<{ moderation, and feel no in- 
r< crease of avarice or ambition. 
44 My obiect for the public has 
been lather a sate than a brilliant 
44 government. The same prm- 
u ciple dnects my private views 
€< merely to independence, and 
44 that the lemauis of my paternal 
44 estate, when unencumbered, will 
" give me.” It was considered. 


indeed, at Madras, that as a governor 
he entered too minutely into the 
detail of business, or, in other words, 
that he inspected too closely into 
contracts and other transactions con- 
nected with his government.* 44 I 
<c confess my fault,” says he, <r but 
44 I am too deeply engaged to think 
“ of any thing but proceeding for* 
“ ward, and proceed I will, 
<c though my life, I am persuaded, 
“ will be the sacrifice 5 for though 
(€ I have long been accustomed to 
44 intense application, I already 
** feel the ill effects of it here in 
“ every respect, except on my 
44 temper, which, thank God ! yet 
44 remains to me unshaken.” It 
has, indeed, been sufficiently shown, 
that the government of Madras 
was productive to him of nothing 
but excessive labor, continual ex- 
ercise of mind, ill health, and mor- 
tification ; but his spirit always rose 
to difficulties and distresses, and, 
though frequently disappointed, he 
never appeared to be discontented. 
It was observed that no one ever 
saw him out of temper, and that no 
one ever witnessed a harsh or un- 
guarded expression in the midst of 
the most trying difficulties, except 
in the single instance when it was 
foiced from him by a most auda- 
cious contradiction. 44 It is a rule 
( * with me,” says he, “ when any 
“ thing unpleasant happens that I 
44 cannot help, to divert myself 

with 


* A s for instance : It is bur too common a practice abroad to condemn what are 
called king’s store- upon vei v slight grounds, the disposal of them, and particularly 
the purchase or o<h ‘ts to Mipply their place, putting money into the pockets of the 
person concerned to urh n ‘ ^actions. A quantity of beef ot this description was 
condemned to be ‘-oln a? Madras, at a time too when they were threatened with a * 
fmnnt . Loid Macar.rv y attended the sale m person, bought a considerable quantity 
of it, hid it served on hi. own table, invited the parties who were principally concerned 
in the i> iciness ind j>.idr them acknowledge the beef to be excellent. This was con- 
sider^ jN inspect pfi * matters too narrowly , and unsuitable to the dignity of a gover- 
nor of Madras. r> he pubic, however, would not be ihe sufferers if we had a lew more 
su. h K»>vtnK»i> n Lord Macartney ; and although their conduct, like he-, would be sure 
ot exciting th< eninnv <>i alitho*e whose private views were disappointed or counter 
acted by s ich mnu?<* attention the public interests, y«*i t hr y would be sure to merit 
and obtain the applause of all those whose applause ts worth having. 
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rf with it, instead of letting it vex 
* € me ; and by these means I make 
“ shift to rub through the thorns 
of the world, and convert them 
“ into roses and daffadowndillies.” 

He possessed a firmness of cha- 
racter which those who did not 
know him well considered as bor- 
dertng upon obstinacy. He was 
slow to act when the case was not 
pressing ; but having once taken 
his ground he never deserted it. 
4< Before I decide/’ says he, “ on 
“ any matter of moment, I revolve 
rf the subject well on my pillow, 
44 after which l have generally found 
rr my decision to be just.’' If, by 
his integrity and impartiality, he 
inspired confidence, his steady and 
decided conduct never left a doubt 
remaining on the minds of others, 
that his measures would not be car- 
ried into execution. This steadi- 
ness extended to his opinions of 
njen as well as to the prosecution 
of measures : “ I am of all men,” 
says he, “ perhaps the most cauti- 
** ous : but, at the same time, the 
** most decisive. I have no ma- 
e< lignity in my nature; I have 
f< only that steadiness which will 
tf prevent me from being twice 
“ deceived by the same person.” 
But if he was cautious in bestowing 
his confidence, he was equally 
steady in his friendships. There 
was nothing capricious in his na- 
ture ; his actions were guided by 
cool and deliberate judgment, free 
from passion, prejudice, or preci- 
pitation. Yet, in compliance with 
custom, he twice found it expedient 
to expose himself to the tire of his 
antagonist, but he could very safe- 
ly say, on both occasions, he took 
his ground without being moved 
with the least resentment to the 
parties who had thought fit to call 
him out, “ I have never,” gays 


“ he,” had a private quarrel in m j 
'* life, but have unfor un itely 
" been engage in two public oi.esj 
“ and have suffered severely tiom 
“ wounds received in both. These 
“ I might easily have avoided, ad 
“ I not preferred ihe public . r- 
vice to all private consideiatrui. 
f<r I have invariably adhered to i \y 
“ first principles, an unshaken it- 
tachment to the King’s person 
“ and government ; and have a* led 
“ up to them fearless of the con- 
“ sequences. I have no malice in 
“ my heart against any one, and I 
tf am more inclined to forward 
i( than to thwart the views of 
“ others where I cab doit consis- 
“ tently with my public duty. 
“ Every strong measure I was 
“ compelled to take in India was 
contrary to my own natural dis- 
cf position. The disobedience of 
c * the King’s officers was, in fact, 
“ to the king ; for the Company, 
<f to whom I was a sworn servant, 
“ stood in the king’s place just as 
“ the lord-lieutenant does in Ire- 
ft land. It is, therefore, an idle 
“ thing to pretend to make a dif- 
“ ference between the two servi- 
(t ces ; the king has delegated his 
(< authority in India to the Com- 
“ pany, whether constitutionally 
“ or not, it v> is not for me te 
€t judge; but this being the law, 
t€ I was to obey U It is now a 
“ matter of no further moment to 
“ me, as I have done witb India for 
“ ever; but I wish to stand well 
<( with the king ; to do away any 
“ prejudice that may be entertained 
t( of me, and also to have my me- 
“ rits, whatever they may be, 
“ properly understood/' 

He appears indeeo, to have ob- 
sened, ir every situation ot life, the 
most ‘teadyaud loyal attachment 
to hia sovereign. Whether in 

place 
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placfe or out of place, whether fa- 
voured with the smiles of the court 
or apparently neglected, his senti- 
ments, in this respect, were inva- 
riably the same. On all occasions 
he boldly stood forward in support 
of the king’s prerogative. To 
those who laboured to abridge it, 
and among them were some of his 
particular friends, he would say — 
** Surely you would not treat the 
“ sovereign of this country as the 
weird sisters did Macbeth ? 

Upon h'S head to pLcc a fruitlej»scrown, 
•• And put a barren sceptre m hh gripe. 

“ which must be the case if you 
tf refuse the king his just preroga- 
€t tore of conferring favour and re- 
“ warding merit. I know,” says 
he, ‘ ‘ in the Irish House of Com- 
“ mons, that the word pension 
<c gives great offence to some gen- 
tlemen of delicate ears and deli- 
<c cate feelings , but, for my part, 
" i have lived too much in the 
€< world to suffer myself to be im - 
u posed upon by a word or a name. 
“ In every other country in Eu- 
** rope, a pension is considered as 
** the most honourable recoin- 
“ pence which a subject can enjoy. 

I speak of free countries such as 
t€ our own. I know that in Swe- 
<r den a pension to a person who 
€t deserves well of the state, is the 
most honourable acknowledge- 
“ ment of his merit, a recompense 
“ which implies haste and eager- 
(< ness in the sovereign authority 
€< to confer a reward where a re- 
“ ward is due j to seize the earliest 
(t opportunity of recompensing it, 
(( not coldly waiting for a death or 
tf removal, not marking the 
“ winding-sheet of a decrepit old 
f * man in office as the only pass- 
c ‘ port to retribution and gratitude. 
** A pension,” says he, “ is infi- 
" niteJymore honourable than a 


“ sinecure office j the one loudly 
° speaks its meaning ; but the other 
“ hypocritically luiks under a sup- 
'* position of duty where there is 
“ nothing to do ” 

As a minister at a foreign court, 
his qualifications were of the first 
rank. By his extensive knowledge 
of men and things, by address and 
management, he could make him- 
self master of intrigues and projects 
while yet hatching, and exhibit 
them to his court in all their vari- 
ous bearings. It was the opinion 
of many of his friends, that the 
minister could not have employed 
the talents of Lord Macartney to a 
better purpose in the service of his 
country, than as a negociator at 
the different courts of Europe, few 
men being, perhaps, so qualified, 
in every respect, for such a situa- 
tion as he was. 

Throughout a long and active 
life, and with a very extensive and 
intimate acquaintance among the 
leading characters of various ad- 
ministiations and oppositions, he 
had the resolution to keep himself 
totally unconnected with party in 
politics, thespiiitof which, how- 
ever gentle and good-tempered the 
individuals who compose it might 
be, is always productive of violence 
and ill humour, which were so con- 
trary to his disposition. This party 
spirit he considered as tending only 
to impede the public service, by 
embarrassing government, to cre- 
ate dissensions among intimate 
friends, and to unite the bitterest 
enemies and the most jarring dis- 
positions. But a respectable op- 
position in parliament he conceived 
to be among the most efficient and 
salutary checks on any abuse of 
power in those who are entrusted 
with the administration of the go- 
vernment. The speech he made 
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on this subject in the Irish House 
of Commons is not Unworthy of 
being recorded. “ I most firmly 
“ hope," says he, ** never to see 
“ opposition crushed. In a free 
4< government like ours, I hope 
t€ always to see an opposition to a 
€< certain degree ; but it is an op- 
fr position to check, not to en- 
chain to balance, not to 

“ overturn ; vigilant, but not jea- 
“ lous ; spirited, not violent: 
ts neither vindictive nor rancorous $ 
“ but candid, vigorous, atid active. 

Such an opposition might do 
“ honour to an indifferent cause. 
f< Such an opposition might invite 
“ even a bad administration u> a 
“ conduct, which craft or peevish- 
l< ness might never be able to 
« obtain. But a systematic oppo- 
t€ sition to all the measures of go- 
« vernment is what no man of 
** sense or common honesty can 
<c approve. An opposition of this 
« sort, reminds me of a fable I 
<r have somewhere met with. An 
angel carried a simple European 
4< to the regions of Asia, where a 
4< hundred thousand Turks stood 
in battle array against a hundred 
thousand Russians. The man 
f( asked what was the cause of the 
** war ? To which the angel replied, 
“ because these men wear hats and 
“ those wear turbans.' <# I fear, 
i( Sir, we should not be able to 
e< assign a better reason for om 
** present wordy warfare than that 
<( some gentlemen chuse to sit on 
“ that side of the house and others 
“ on this side. As to those, in- 
‘ ‘ deed, who have lost places and 
** want to recover them, it is no 
<f wonder they should be angry 
wheri out of office, since they 
ts were so when in. But those 
" sound patriots whose only inquiry 
w is, from whom does the question 


“ proceed ? Who have no opinion 
“ of their own as to the right or 
“ the wrong of any measure, 
“ those gentlemen remind me of 
“ Mr. Bacon's pupils at whist, 
(t who were told that whenever 
“ they were at a loss what to play, 
“ they should always play clubs, 
(< and I make no doubt the good 
** gentlemen 1 allude to, will play 
“ their clubs against government, 
“ to the end of the game. Let no 
“ gentleman, however, imagine 
“ that 1 have any wish to cut off 
f( opposition. [ know it is most 
c< salutary when the greatness of 
“ the occasion demands it, when 
“ the time promises it efficacy, 
“ and the sincerity of the oppo- 
( * neuN secures them both success 
“ and honour. It has been hinted, 
“ that 1 esteemed opposition a 
tc rope of sand. I have seen such 
“ oppositions made up of the most 
“ motley materials of men with 
(( different passions, different pur- 
“ suits, without concert in coun- 
“ cil, or unity in action ; where 
<c the firmness of the individuals 
“ caused the weakness of the par- 
€< ty, which agreed in no one 
<( point but the obstinacy of wan- 
“ ton opposition. Such is, indeed, 
“ a rope of sand $ but when Alien 
“ unite on public, not on private 
44 views - 7 when individual advan- 
e< tage is sacrificed for the general 
good ; when there is a harmony 
of council and steadiness of ac- 
“ tion ; when neither accident nor 
cf disappointment can make tliera 
44 lose sight of the gr,*at object be- 
“ fore them, and the firmness of 
44 each individual is exercised t® 
44 add strength to the whole — then, 
44 I say that opposition is not a 
<c ropt of sand, but a chain of ada- 
44 mam. 

In the Irish House of Commons 
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he was considered as an able and 
energetic speaker, studiously avoid- 
ing any of those sallies of passion, 
impetuosity, and personal invective, 
which were but two common in 
this assembly $ he fought the bat- 
tles of his principal with great 
good humour, and with equal suc- 
cess ; he seldom failed, by the in- 
troduction of some pleasant story, 
to keep the house in temper, and 
divert any petulance or peevishness 
from mixing in the debate. In the 
latter part of his life, he attended 
the English House of Peers, on 
questions of moment, whenever his 
bad state of health would allow 
him, but he never spoke on any 
qitestion 5 he used to say, that if 
ministers would give more of their 
attention to what was to be done, 
rather'than to what was to be said, 
on any * occasion, the country 
would be no sufferer by the loss of 
a few fine speeches. 

As a staunch admirer of the Bri- 
tish constitution, he was ail enemy 
to despotism, under whatever shape 
it might be exercised. Nothing 
could more strongly convey his sen- 
timents on this subject than the 
following Note , concerning the 
situation of the Wirtemberg troops, 
in the service of the Dutch at Bata- 
via, which, as he observes, was 
written there one night, “ in a mo- 
4< ment of indignation/* after reti- 
ring from Supper, during which he 
had held a long conversation with 
the young count Charles of Wi rtem- 
berg, a natural son of the late duke. 
This young officer had been sent out 
by h is father as captain in the regi- 
ment, and has long since fallen a 
saciifice to the destructive climate, 
like his brother victims in the same 
service. 

Note relative to the JVir tend erg 
troops at Batavia . 

** As the German Europeans 

Nql, 8 . 


(Wirtemberghers) weak and sickly 
as they are, form the principal mili- 
tary strength of Batavia, it may 
not be amiss to say a few words 
upon their subject. 

<c If it be the duty of sovereigns 
to guard the lives of their people, 
to watch over their interests, and 
to promote their safety and welfare, 
what must we think of those prin- 
ces who, in this civilized and en- 
lightened age, and in the face of 
all Europe, carry on a public mer- 
cenary traffic in soldiers, and, hav- 
ing calculated the probable date and 
value of their existence, set a price 
upon their blood, carry them to 
market, bargain and sell them like 
common cattle, and knock them 
down to the best bidder. It ap* 
pears, by the journals of the House 
of Commons, of November 21st, 
1786, that no less a sum than 
471 , 000 /. three per cent, stock was 
transferred to the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, for 15,700 of his sol- 
diers sold, killed, or otherwise 
expended, in the late American war, 
whom he estimated at the price of 
30 /. per man, not so much as the 
price of an ordinary coach horse. 

“ The Germans are a brave and 
generous nation, and of a gallant 
military genius, which some of 
their respective sovereigns obser- 
ving, have endeavoured to turn it 
to their own private account, and 
dispose of it for money, like any 
other commodity produced in their 
dominions. Thus war is become 
a mere paltry hireling trade, neither 
kindled by the heroic spirit of re- 
venge, nor exercised for th£ patri- 
otic purpose of defeats j not ta 
guard the altars . at home, nor to 
repel and punish invaders from 
abroad. 

“ His most serene highness of 
Wirtemberg is at this moment a 
perfect ernnp for the Dutth Jb ast 
| B India 
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India company, to whom he hires 
out, at a stipulated rate, the youth, 
health, and strength of his children, 
and his subjects, who are torn from 
their .dearest and tenderest connec- 
tions, and banished without redemp- 
tion from their native soil. Instead 
of being employed at home like 
men, and as soldieis only should 
be, to defend their country, to 
redress its wrongs, and vindicate its 
honour, they are vended, without 
compunction, by their natural pro- 
tector, to a set of foreign merchants, 
who export them to be broiled 
alive on the sands of Columbo, or 
to rot by inches in the hospitals of 
Java. 

S€ Of those whom we saw at 
Batavia, and that were able to crawl 
abroad, there was scarcely one, 
who did not totter under the weight 
of his arms and accoutiements, 
being either baked into a mummy, 
or dried and shrivelled like a stock 
fish. The lieutenant-colonel of 
the Wirtemberg regiment, a natu- 
ral son of his most serene highness, 
and a youth of great hopes, fell a 
Victim to the climate within six 
weeks after his arrival. His three 
younger brothers, Mr. Guillaume, 
Mr. Frederic, and Mr. Charles, are 
yet alive, but w'ill probably soon 
follow him. The last, who attended 
the embassy, as officer of the 
guard, has been, well educated, is 
Well-informed, and a good officer. 
Of the whole corps, the gi eater 
part of which came out heie but a 
few months since, in full health and 
Vigour, Tdo not imagine there are 
a dozen likely ever Jo return. The 
regiet Of leaving Europe, the neces- 
sary duty of tlieir piofession, and 
the enmity of the elements, all 
conspire here to weai out the sol- 
dier, and to hasten his dissolution. 
Ambition Is dead, relief is hopeless, 
lie is uudei mined by decay, he 


drops gradually into the grave, and 
“ dulces moriens reminiscitur Ar- 
gos/’ whilst the survivors are told, 
with a mockery superadded to their 
misery, that he died nobly, at his 
post, in the exercise of an heroic 
vocation, not in the still shade of 
civil life, but in the career of 
glory, on the field of honour ! It is 
truly wonderful to what a pitch of 
senseless vanity the military bubble 
has blown up the human mind, and, 
at the same time, debased it to the 
most brutish subjection. That one 
man should presume, in the pride of 
his heart, to arrogate the right of 
saying to his fellow creature, 

“ *Tis mine to order, and *tis dime to die,” 

is equally repugnant to common 
sense, and to common humanity ; 
and yet it is a right that, however 
disguised, is usurped and assumed 
by all the sovereignties of Europe, 
whether monarchical, aristocratical, 
or democrat ical $ for it makes no 
difference under what title or deno- 
mination despotic power is exer- 
cised. If the youth, to whom the 
mandate de part le roy , or de part le 
peuple is addressed, be not rich 
enough to bribe the sovereign for 
an exemption, he has no remedy, 
but must enlist with the reciuiting 
officer. And this practice has been 
long looked on, not only with 
indifference, but has been quiet- 
ly acquiesced in as an indispu- 
table prerogative. Even in Eng- 
land it is justified by the authority 
of some of our most*celebrated 
writers ; for their premises, when 
fai.iy examined, warrant this con- 
clusion, that children, relations, 
and subjects, every connection, 
natural, moral, and political, may 
be sacrificed by power on the altar 
of asariee, to enable a little Sua- 
bian despot to give a masquerade at 
Stutgard, or to pass the Carnival 

at 


Foster, Blackstone, Sec. &c. 
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at Venice. If protection and obe- 
dience be reciprocal, as those very 
writers tell us, surely reluctance to 
slavery and opposition, to oppres- 
sion, are equally rational and just ; 
and were an insurrection to happen 
at the next registry of his seiene 
highitesb’s able-bodied subjects, or 
his next levy for equinoxial service, 
it is probable he would find but 
few advocates to plead his cause, 
or protect his person. On such an 
occasion, resistance would be a vir- 
tue, and rebellion to such tyranny 
prove loyalty to mankind. It is 
impossible to think of this scanda- 
lous conduct of the little German 
prince-., without a mixture of hor- 
ror and contempt. Such avarice 
and apathy must find an enemy in 
every breast of feeling and gene- 
rosity. To renounce, as these 
men do, all parental care of the 
people, committed by Providence 
to their charge, wantonly to tear 
in pieces the ties by which they 
were bound to them, and to deli- 
ver them over without mercy to the 
tormentors, is such a strain of in- 
gratitude and depravity as cannot 
long continue unresisted, or lemain 
unpunished. The misei able negro, 
on the coast of Guinea, who ex- 
change^ his child for a striped hand- 
kerchief, or a bottle of brandy, is 
not a greater barbarian.” 

But though he held the slave 
trade and slavery in utter abhor- 
rence, he did not entei tain those 
enthusiastic notions respecting the 
abolition of the latter, which have 
prevailed in this country for some 
few years past. He contended that 
all great changes, of what nature 
soever, ought to be gradual, not 
violent ; that the object* of our 
humanity should be first prepared 
and fitted for that state of happi- 
ness in which we design to place 
them, or that otherwise the change 

II B 2 


might prove, instead of a blessing, 
the greatest curse that could hap- 
pen to them, or to thdr deliverers. 
But though not an advocate for a 
hasty abolition, he was most deci- 
dedly against the continuance of 
the trade j and he had determined, 
on taking possession of his govern- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope, 
not to suffer the importation pi a 
single negro into that colony. He 
was however prevailed upon, by the 
'very earnest supplication of the 
magistracy, in the name of the co- 
lonists, to grant a licence to a sin- 
gle ship to proceed to Mosambiqiie 
for a cargo of slaves. It was re- 
presented to him, that the num- 
ber of mouths to feed at the Cape 
had, by the army, the navy, and 
foreign vessels, been increased in 
a three-fold proportion since it be- 
came a British colony, whereas the 
quantity of tillage must remain the 
same without additional labourers. 
“ We must, therefore,” says he, in 
“ a letter to Mr. JDundas, f<r either 
<€ metamorphose .every white hus- 
“ bandrnan into a Geryon, or Bria- 
“ reius, or allow him, in some 
44 measure, to make up for his 
^ weakness by the strength of 
4< two-handed negroes. The ques- 
“ tion was, whether, in a state of 
actual necessity, we were to 
44 listen most to the dictates of 
4 ' good sense, and public duty, or 
€ * to the whims and ravings of 
44 ignorance and fanaticism ? It 
4€ appeared to me an indispensable 
(t obligation rather to provide for 
44 sustenance of the people* com- 
tc mitted to my care, and of his 
(C majesty’s fleet and army in esf>e> 
t( than to argue with myself what 
4< might be the possible felicity of 
44 freedom to unknown blacka- 
moors. I paid, however, such 
t( respect to the prejudices of the 
u day, as to 'confine my licence 

to 
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u to a tingle ship, and shall be 
f€ cautious tu extending it till the 
** proper authority shad have de- 
“ cided thL point, which seems 
<g to have been at issue for some 
** years past between rashness and 
€€ experience, thoughtlessness and 
4t reflection, ancient wisdom and 
u modern philosophy/’ 

Few men were more conversant 
in polite literature than Lord Ma- 
cartney ; and his acquaintance was 
sought by the first literary cbarac- 
tersof his time. With Dr John- 
son, Edmund Burke, David Hume, 
and all those who used to meet at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, he was par- 
ticularly intimate. He was one 
of the original members of Dr. 
Johnson’s literary club, which he 
continued to frequent with great 

{ Measure in the latter years of his 
ife, whenever his health would per- 
mit him, and he was a member of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Socie- 
ties of London. He was fond of 
social conversation, but reading 
was to him a never-failing source 
of delight 5 a book was not a mere 
luxury} it was an. article of the 
first necessity. It was rare to find 
him, when alone, without a book 
or a pen in his hand. He was 
considered, when a young man, as 
a sound classical .scholar, and to 
possess a critical knowledge of the 
ancient poets and historians. It 
Appears, from the correspondence 
of several eminent characters, that 
he was himself no mean poet, and 
that he took great delight in court- 
ing the acquaintance of the muses.* 


In hislettersto the late Mr. Charles 
Fox, when a student at Oxford, 
he strongly recommends history 
as the best polisher of the manners, 
and the best introduction to the 
knowledge of the human heart. 
“ Livy,” says he, “ is written ua 
** a style that must charm every 
“ one. He is master of our pas- 
“ sions, and catches the soul by 
** surprize. Look at that admira- 
“ ble passage where, Ceriolanus 
going to embrace his Mother, she 
iC stops him with, sine priusauam 
“ amplexuvL arapio, sciam ad hos - 
t€ tein an ad Jilium-venerim Ta- 
citus he thought less graceful in 
style than Sallust, but more pun- 
gent, and he calls him the tiue 
anatotpist of the human heart. 
The unadorned easy style of Xeno- 
phon he preferred to that of Caesar : 
but of Homer and Virgil he always 
speaks in raptures ; the latter, in- 
deed, he could almost repeat by 
heart. From a letter of the late 
Charles Fox to him, dated Oxford, 
13th February, 1705, it would ap- 
pear that, in the early part of his 
life, he had no taste for mathema- 
tics, and that he valued them 
lightly. His opinion, however, 
must have gyeatly changed in this 
respect, on entering upon business, 
for no man could be more convin- 
ced than he was of the transcen- 
dent utility of what are usually 
called mixed mathematics, as ap- 
plicable to so many of the common 
and important concerns of life} 
and he Was sufficiently acquainted 
with most of the modern sciences 

tc 


* So latef** the year/floo, he wrote the following lines as an inscription to be 
placed over the gate-way of the ca *de of Lissanourc, on his paternal estate : 

Sbb libertate 
£u»eti 

Hot avrtos agros, has aedci auctas ornatas 
, P. D. D. 

Georgius comes de Macartney, Vtcc Comes Macartney dc Dcrvock; Dommui 

Macartney, 
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to make a conversation on their 
subject interesting both to himself 
and to others. His memory was 
of the most retentive kind, and 
had stored up an abundant supply 
of anecdotes, relating to persons 
and events, to times present and 
past ; and the pleasing manner, and 
genuine good humour, in which 
he could relate a story, seldom 
failed of communicating to it an 
additional interest. By some pecu- 
liar arrangement, or classification 
of object* in his mind, he con- 
trived to recollect the date of an 
event as correctly as the more im- 
portant circumstances connected 
with it. It was observed of him 
at Turin, that he was much better 
acquainted with the history and 
connections of the Italian and 
Trench families he met with there 
than they were themselves; indeed, 
so wonderful was his recollection 
on points of genealogy, that there 
was scarcely a person of any note 
mentioned, by sacred or profane 
writers, whose history and connec- 
tions were not perfectly fresh m his 
memory. When be passed the 
Hague, on his way to Fetersburgh; 
Sir Joseph Yorke, then minister 
at that place from the court of 
London, invited all his brother 
minitters to meet Sir George Ma- 
cartney at dinner. The conversa- 
tion, as might be expected, turned 
on the affairs of Furope, and, al- 
though some of the company were 


pretty well hackneyed in the diplo* 
matic set vice, and Sir George but 
just enteiing upon his career of 
publiclife, yet it was observed, thht 
he was much better informed with 
regard to the respective courts of 
Europe, than any of the ministers 
were themselves who represented 
them. 

ITe had a peculiar facility in 
extracting information from those 
he conversed with, even where 
there might be an unwillingness 
to communicate it ; but whatever 
knowledge he obtained in this way, 
he used to consider as problemati- 
cal, until corroborated or contra- 
dicted by other sources $ thus the 
information he procured, on sub* 
jects connected with his official 
situations, was generally consider- 
ed, in the department of state to 
which it was transmitted, as su- 
perseding all former information 
on the frame points 

It is thought, by some of his 
friends, and, indeed, has been 
confidently asserted by others, that 
he had employed some part of the 
latter years of his life in drawing 
up 3 connected narrative of the 
events and transactions, ui winch 
he had bon e a principal share, 
with memoirs and anecdotes of 
distinguished characters. But it 
appears, from the best au f honties, 
that nothing of tjnskind was found 
among his papers ; nor any notes 
or memorandums th^t could war- 
rant 


ktacartney, Baro de Lissanoure in regno Hib^rniae ; Baro Micartneyde Darkburst 
ct de Auchenleik in regno Magiae Bntanniac ordini* icgu rt perann- 
qm Aquila: A ( bae nccnon ordims praehoru rabilisde Balneo Eques, ct regi a sanction 
Abus Const li is utnusque regni, in patnam i^ciux anno 1796 
“ Erin nos genuii, vtdu n<>$ Africa, (range m 
44 Hausimus, Europaeque plagas fere visimus omnes; 

M Ncc laruitregio piimum patcfacta Columbo : 

“ Sinarum licuit dextram tctigissc tyranni, 

Tartaricos montes, tnagnuul ct tiancenderc murum, 

44 Turbidaque iropavido it ntavimus alia Pechcllac 
“ Hactcnus Europac nullU sulcata Carinis : 

44 Casibus ct vanis acti terrique marique 

44 Si sum us hie tandem atquc Laics vcacramur Avoruau* 
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rani such a conclusion. Tlie only 
writing* of lord Macartney that 
were digested by him into any 
thing like the shape of regular 
treatises, may be said to consist 
of three articles, namely. An Ac - 
t ount of Russia in 1/0*7 ; An Ac- 
count of Ireland in 1 ~ 7 3 ; and 
A Journal of an Embassy from 
the King of Great Britain to the 
Emperor of China . Qf these three 
articles, it remains only to give a 
concise account, and with it con- 
clude the present narrative. 

. His Account of Russia was drawn 
up into a regular form from the 
documents he procured from others, 
and from his own observations, 
when minister at the court of St. 
Petersburgh. A very few copies 
of it were printed at a private 
press, for the use of ministers, and 
for some of his most intimate 
friends. It is addiessed to the 
secretary of state for the northern 
department. He observes, in the 
Introduction, that’ Russia, at that 
time, was but little or indistinctly 
known ; that she had no writers 
of her own growth ; and that 
foreigners had been either incu- 
rious or unsolicitous about the sub- 
ject. It appeared, 1 * says he, 
** like the view of an immense 
Cf waste, the prospect seemed lost 
if in its vastness, and weaiied the 
“ eye with its gloomy distance. 
“ Jf I am able to throw a new 
or stronger light on some things 
4 ‘ already known, or to develope 
€t others unnoticed or obscure , 
0 if I can convey to you a clearer 
“ idea of this country, and its in- 
habitants, I shall esteem myself 
“ happy. I shall trust to your 
<r candour if I fall into errors 
“ I flatter myself they neither 
4< proceed ftorrt prejudice nor 
'* partiality, but # are Mich only as 
M evety man is liable to tlut ven- 


fV tures to describe a nation, whose 
“ majnners, religion, and govern- 
“ ment, are disstmiloi to those 
€i pf his own. Whether,” con- 
tinues he, ff this great body is 
likely to preserve long the same 
“ state of health and sticngth of 
“ the frame 9 whether it promises 
“ short life or longevity, shall be 
“ my business to inquire m the 
“ following pages : and to do this 
“ with the greater truth and pre- 
tf cision, it will be necessary to 
“ consider, at large, the geogra- 
“ pineal situation, the forrii of 
“ government, the riches and 
“ resources of this empiie, the 
ct genius and manners of its in- 
€K habitants, and the particular 
“ periods and events of its history, 
t( which either smoothed the paths 
“ for gentle changes, or, at length, 
“ flung open the gates to an ex- 
“ tensive lefoimation.” From the 
concluding paragiapb of the intro- 
duction may be collected, the light 
in which he modestly considered 
this performance, at that time, 
paiticulariy valuable. <f I must 
“ observe,” says he, “ that this 
“ account will appear, in a variety 
t( of instances, very different from 
0 any that has hitherto been pub- 
" lished ; indeed so many changes 
<( have already been made by the 
“ present empress, and so many 
Mill greater are expected, that 
“ a discoiu.se ol tills kind ought 
€< sc arcely to he considered in any 
“ otlicr light than as an annual 
“ ealendai . I therefore do not 
presume to give it you under a 
(< higher title than that of a lius- 
€€ sian Almanack for the year 
“ 1 / 6 / 

The Journal, which was kept 
by his lordship, of his proceedings 
in China, is a document that can- 
not ictil of being read with plea- 
sure and satisfaction. A detailed 

ac- 
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account of the progress of the 
embassy, and of the conferences 
and negotiations with a court and 
people, who had hitherto been 
supposed to hold so high a rank 
among the civilized nations of the 
world j but of whose true cha- 
racter we had but, at the most, 
a doubtful portrait, must be con- 
sidered as curious and interesting. 
This document is important m 
another point of view, — it will 
convey more instruction to any 
future embassador, with respect to 
the conduct of his mission, than 
he will be able to glean from all 
the volumes which have been 
written on the subject of China. 
In the authentic Account of the 
Embassy to China, Sir George 
Staunton has very ably shown the 
necessity which gave rise to the 
mission j the views and objects, 
proposed by the measure 7 the 
progress of the embassy from 
England to China $ and its return 
to the former place. He has 
sketched, with a masterly pencil, 
a picture of the manners, customs, 
genius, and character of the Chi- 
nese, and supplied much impor- 
tant and interesting information 
respecting their public revenues, 
the state of their agiiculture, their 
trade and manufactures. Nor has 
he omitted to trace the progress 
of the negotiation and its result j 
to state what was done and what 
was attempted to be done ; all 
of which he collected and digested 
from the papers of lord Macartney, 
from his own observations, and 
those of some of the gentlemen 
hi the train of the embassador. 
But though the Journal, now pub- 
lished, was a material document 
in the hands of Sir George Staun- 
ton, in furnishing him with tacts 
and occurrences, yet, in every 
other respect, it may be consi- 
dered as a new and valuable ad- 


dition to our stock of knowledge 
with regard to the genius and cha- 
racter of the Chinese nation. It 
not only tells us what was done on 
different occasions, but also what 
was said. The principal characters 
in the piece are brought before us, 
and introduced to our acquaintance. 
It not only conveys to us a general 
description of the m anners and 
character of the court ; but pre- 
sents us, at the same time, with 
accurate sketches of individual 
portraits. It possesses, besides, a 
very material ad\nntage, in one 
respect, over a regular composition 
intended to meet the public eye ; 
all the observations it contains 
were made upon the spot, and 
immediately committed to paper 
in the shape they now stand 5 
nothing comprehended in the 
whole compass of this Journal 
was afterwards inserted on the 
ground of recollection ; observa- 
tions made on this ground, lord 
Macartney justly remarks, are apt 
to vary their hue considerably. — 
From the concluding paragraph 
of the Journal may be collected 
precisely its nature and aim. — 
€t l now,” says he, ** close my 
“ China Journal, in which I have 
(( written down the transactions 
“ and occurrences of my embassy, 
(( and my travels through this 
fc empire, exactly as they passed, 
<( and as they struck me at the 
t( time. My sole view has been 
“ to represent things precisely as 
“ they impressed me. I had long 
fc accustomed myself to take mi- 
“ nutes of whatever appeared of 
“ a curious or interesting nature, 
(< and such scenes as I have lately 
“ visited weie not likely to ob- 
cf literate my habits, or to relax 
rr my diligence. I regularly took 
“ notes and memorandums of the 
" business I wai engaged in, and 

th« 
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“ the objects I saw, partly to 
“ sefve for my own use and re- 
“ collection, and partly to amuse 
“ ,the hours of a tedious and pain- 
“ ful employment, but I will not 
" flatter myself that they can be 
“ of much advantage or enter- 
“ tainment to others." 

The Cape of Good Hope was 
a situation in which a governor 
had it in his power to do a gieat 
deal of good, or a great deal of 
mischief; but it afforded only a 
very limited field for the display 
of brilliant talents. Whatever 
degree of prosperity followed the 
capture of this settlement, what- 
ever new or accurate information 
of its value and importance to the 
British empire was obtained, they 
were die result of lord Macartney’s 
administration. What the amount 
may be of our additional know- 
ledge of this angle of Southern 
Africa, procured by his direction, 
it would ill become the writer of 
the present article to form the 
estimate. . It is before the public, 
and he can vouch for nothing more 
than its authenticity and accuracy ; 
for the means of collecting the 
materials, he is wholly indebted to 
the distinguished favour of lord 
Macaitney. 

But the place, in which the 
great powers of lord Macartney’s 
mind were called forth m all their 
energy, was India; and in the 
proceedings of his government 
there, the statesman may find the 
finest lessons of wisdom and virtue. 
The minutes, on various subjects, 
which he found it necessary to 
lay before the select committee. 


are masterly performances; and 
the whole correspondence, with 
the hostile and counteracting go- 
vernment of Bengal, is charac- 
terised by a clearness, closeness, 
and cogency of argument, and by 
a firmness and moderation which 
distinguish it, in a very striking 
manner, from the loose, the peu- 
rile, and fanciful reasoning, and 
the haughty, harsh, and acrimo- 
nious language of the letters from 
Bengal. Both are now consigned 
to the archieves of the East India 
company, and both are doomed, 
in all probability, to undergo, 
with many other documents of 
great importance, the common 
fate of neglect aud oblivion. 

If that part of them, employed 
in the foregoing pages to exhibit 
an illustrious example of great 
talents, directed solely for the 
public welfare, of integrity su- 
perior to the temptation of wealth 
and power, of unwearied zeal in 
every cause for his country’s honor, 
and disinterestedness in every pub- 
lic transaction, may have the good 
effect of carrying conviction to 
the mind of any future governor 
of the presidencies in India, that 
a steady perseverance in honour- 
able and upright conduct will se- 
cure him the esteem and regard 
of all whose esteem and regard is 
valuable, and afford him that 
peace of mind, and heartfelt satis- 
faction, which no wealth nor 
power, however great, can bestow, 
the present Sketch of the public 
Life of Lord Macartney will not 
have been written in vain. 
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An Account of the Customs of various Tribes of People in the Mysore 
Country. From ** Db. Buchanan's Jouhnky through Mysore,, 
Canara, and Malabar.** Performed under the Orders of Marquis 
Wellesley, for the erpress purpose of investigating the State of 
Agriculture , Arts , and Commerce , of these Countries ; and the 
Religion , Manners , and Customs of their Inhabitants \ 


In this place are settled a kind 
of shoe-makers, called Mucha- 
veru ’5 they are Rajputs, and in 
their families retain the Hm- 
dftstanee language, as having ori- 
ginally come from the country 
which the Mussulmans call Agi- 
mere. Like all the persons of an 
unmixed breed from that country, 
they pretend to be of the Ksha- 
triya cast ; but this high rank is 
denied by the Brahmans to even 
the highest of the Rajputs, those 
whose profession is agriculture and 
arms, and who, the Brahmans 
say, are merely the highest class of 
the Sudras, like the Nairs of 
Malabar, or Kayastas of Bengal. 
These shoe-makers are not allowed 
to eat, or to intermarry, with the 
Chitrakaru, nor with the weavers 
who come from the same country 5 
and much less with the Rajputs, 
properly so called, who are by cast 
the cultivators and defenders of 
the soil. They came into this 
country with Cossim Khan, the 
general of Aurungzebe, and set- 
tled chiefly here, and at Sira. 
They follow no other profession 
than that of making shoes. The 
proper gurus of this cast are the 
Nairagis, who read to them, and 
receive their charity. The Pan- 
ch&nga, or astrologer, attends their 
marriages, and gives them a kind of 
Upadesa. None of them - can 
read. They are worshipers of 
Vishnu, and do not pray, nor offer 
sacrifices to the Saktis, nor to 
Dharma Raja; but contribute their 
share of the expense of the sacri- 
fices, and festivals, which the vil- 


lage, as a public body, performs in 
honor of these gods. They are 
allowed to eat mutton and fish, 
but not to drink spirituous liquors. 
They are allowed to marry several 
wives, and confine them after the 
custom of their own country. 
They have chiefs, who de; ermine 
matters relating to cast ; but their 
office is not hereditary, they are 
elected in an assembly of the 
people. 

The Telega Uparu are a tribe 
of Telinga origin, as their nan^e 
expresses j and retain in thetr 
families the language of their 
original country. They can give 
no account of the time when they 
came to Colar. Their proper oc- 
cupation is the building of mud 
walls, especially those of forts ; 
but some of them arc farmers, 
and some farmers servants, or 
batigaru ; they act als^ as porters. 
They have hereditary chiefs, called 
Tjyam&na, who possess the usual 
jurisdiction. None of them can 1 
read or wide. They are allowed 
to eat venison, mutton, fouls, 
swine, and fish ; but cannot avow- 
edly drink spirituous liquors. 
They are allowed a plurality of 
wives, who are very laborious, and 
each costs five pagodas, ( 1 /. 3t>^. 
7%d.) which are presented to her 
parents The girls continue to be 
marriageable after the age of pu- 
berty ; but a widow cannot take a 
second husband. They bury the 
dead. They never take the vow 
of daseri, or of dedicating them- 
self vs to the service of the gods. 
The god of their cast is Vishnu j 

but 
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but they pray to Dharma R^ja, 
and offer sacrifices to thfc Saktis. 
They have no knowledge of a 
future life, and pray only for tem- 
poral blessings. Their gurus are the 
hereditaiy chiefs of the Sri Va.shna- 
van Brahm ms, who, on the richer 
of the cast, bestow Upadcs* and 
Chakrantikam. The Panchanga, 
or astrologer, attends only at 
marriages. 

A Smjrtal Brahman, reckoned 
a man ot learning, but who seems 
to be very unwilling to open **uch 
stores as he possesses, denies all 
knowledge of the woi shippers of 
Fain, Budda, or the Smga, farther 
than that he has heard them men- 
tioned. The doctrines of all other 
sects, but his own, he constricts as 
contemptible, and not worthy of 
notice. 

He believes in a supreme god, 
called Na-ayana, or Para Brahma, 
from whom proceeded Siva, Vish- 
nu, and Brahma ; which still, how- 
ever, are all the same god. His 
sect pray to Siva and Vishnu, with 
many of their wives, children, and 
attendants, among whom are the 
Saktis, 01 destructive powers. Siva, 
however, is the principal object of 
their worship} for they consider 
him as the most powerful mediator 
with Narayana, who is rather too 
much elevated to attend to their 
personal requests. They abhor 
bloody sacrifices; but do not re- 
prehend their followers of the 
Sudra cast for using that manner 
of worship. They say, that it is 
the custom of the Sudra ; and that 
what these low people do is of 
little or no consequence. When 
a good Brahman dies, his spirit is 
united to god ; but a bad one is 
first punished in a purgatory, and 
then, by passing through various 
other lives, as an animal, or as a 
person of some of the low casts. 


till at last he becomes a Brahman, 
and has another opportunity, by his 
good works, of gaining heaven. 

Springa-giri, south from Hyder 
Nager, is, by thB person, considered 
as the chief t hi one of the Brah- 
m ms. The’e god assumed the 
form of a Brahman, named Sankara 
Ach.ii> a, „ and, having become a 
Sannyusi, established his mata, or 
cohere, at the place at which there 
has ever since been a succession of 
Sannyasis, who aie the gurus of 
the ord~r, and are called Swama- 
Jus. In different places of India, 
these have established agents, or 
deputies, who are also Sarnyasis, 
and assume the title of Swamnlu. 
Originally these agents were all 
sent ftoin the college at Siingagiri ; 
but now, although they acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the repre- 
sentative of Sankara Acharya, they 
ad educate young men in their 
own matas, or colleges, and from 
among them appoint their succes- 
sors. In the chief college at 
Sringagiri there are many dis- 
ciples, who are all of Vaidika 
families* who never marry, and 
who are carefully educated in such 
learning as the Brahmans possess. 
They are called Brahma Charis ; 
and from among them the guru, 
when he is about to die, selects the 
one that appears to him most de- 
serving, and reveals to him the 
Upadesa peculiar to his rank, by 
which the favourite becomes his 
successor. The inferior Swama- 
lus ^properly Swarnyalu) educate, 
in a similar manner, their succes- 
sors. Should the Sringagiri 
Swamalu die without appointing 
a successor, the deputies, or agents, 
assemble, and select from among 
the Brahma Charis the most de- 
serving person, and, revealing to 
him the Upadesd, constitute him 
their chief. Till he is on the 

point 
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point of death, a Swamalu is very 
unwilling to deliver the Upadesa to 
a succesbor ; as, immedutely on 
getting possession of it, his power 
becomes equal to his own ; and if 
he should recover, the new Swama- 
lu might remove to another col- 
lege, and act independent of his 
authority. 

Besides the Vedas, and eighteen 
Puranas, supposed to have been 
written by Vyasa, which are com- 
mon to all Brahmans, the Smartal 
sect follow, as peculiar to them- 
selves, four Sastrams, or books, cal- 
led Mimasa, Tarka, Vyakaranam, 
and Vedanta, which are said to 
contain a system of logic, meta- 
physics, and grammar, that is ne- 
cessary to explain the doctrine of 
the Vedas; and the Sankara 
Bhaslia, a commentary which ex- 
plains the doctrine of the Sutras. 

The gurus of the Smartal sect 
seem to act chiefly in an episcopal 
capacity ; that is, as superinten- 
dents ot the manners of their fol- 
lowers. They would not appear 
to perform any ceremony for the 
sect, which, as being followers of 
Siva, does uat admit for Chakran- 
likam ; and among the Smartal, it 
is the Purohita who gives Upadesa. 
When a Smartal commits any 
fault, if the guru, or his deputy, be 
near, he assembles ten learned men 
of the sect, and, with their advice, 
punishes the delinquent. If, how- 
ever, the fault be of such a nature 
as to deserve excommunication, 
which is the highest punishment, 
the guru must, for the purpose, 
assemble a Trimatasteru, or coun- 
cil, composed of the most learned 
men of the three sects, Smartal, 
A'ayngar, and Madual. These 
councils may be held, and may 
punish delinquents, without the 
presence of either guru, or deputy. 
Th# faults that occasion the loss 


of cast, and for which no pardon 
can be given, are, I. Sexual inter- 
course within the prohibited degree 
of consanguinity. II. Sexual in- 
tercourse with any prohibited cast. 
III. Eating forbidden food, or 
drinking intoxicating liquors. IV. 
Stealing. V. Slaying of any ani- 
mal of the cow kind, or of the 
human species $ but a Brahman is 
permitted to kill his enemy in 
battle. VI Eating in company 
with persons of another cast, or of 
food dressed by their impurfe 
hands. VII. Eating on board a 
ship food that has been dressed 
theie. VIII. Omitting to per- 
form the ceremonies due to their 
deceased parents. For smaller 
offences, the guru, or his deputies, 
punish in various ways ; by com- 
manding pilgrimages, or fasts, by 
flues, by holding burning straw to 
the body of the delinquent, which 
is sometimes done with such se- 
verity as to occasion death ; by 
shaving the head, so as to occasion 
a temporary separation fiom the 
cast ; and by giving large draughts 
of cow’s urine, which is supposed 
to have the power of washing 
away sin. Oi deals are also in use ; 
and a most baibarous one is ap- 
plied to those who, having had 
sexual intercourse with a person of 
another cast, allege that it was by 
mistake. If the criminal be a 
woman, melted lead is poured into 
her piivate parts ; if it be a man, 
a read-hot iron is thrust up. 
Should they be innocent, it is sup- 
posed that they will not be in- 
jured. A male Brahman, how- 
ever, even if married, may with 
impunity have connexion with a 
dancing girl, all of whom in this 
country are dedicated to the ser- 
vice of some temple. 

The low casts, that aie followers 
v of the Smartal Brahmins, seem to 

engage 
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engage very little of the guru’s at- 
tention ; they occasionally give 
them holy ^ater, and the ashes of 
cow-dung, to make the mark of 
Siva on their foreheads, and receive 
their conti ibutions ; but they leave 
the punishment of all their tiam- 
gressions against the rules of cubt 
to their own hereditary chiefs ; at 
whose desire, however, they re- 
primand and impose tints on obsti- 
nate offenders. They seem to have 
no wish to constrain other casts to 
any paiticular dogmas, 01 mode of 
worship : the only things they 
think, in which a Sudra ought to 
be instructed to believe, is, that the 
Brahmans nt*e infinitely his supe- 
riors ; and that the only means of 
gaining the favour of the Gods, is 
by giving them charity. With re- 
gard to all sects that refuse to ac- 
knowledge these grand doctrines, 
and even among themselves, con- 
cerning points of faith, no man can 
be more intolerant, nor violent. 

If the fines imposed by a guru 
appear to his council to be immo- 
derate, they have the power to re- 
duce the amount. If any one offers 
charity, that, considering the 
man’s circumstances, the guru 
thinks too small, he has no power 
to extort more ; but he may repri- 
mand the person for his want of 
the great virtue of charity. 

This man says, that the Brah- 
mans are separated into two great 
divisions y one of which occupies 
the countries towards the South, 
and the other the countries towards 
the North. He holds in great con- 
tempt those from Kasi or Benares, 
as being men from the north ; and 
would not even admit them to 
the honour of eating in his house. 
These Brahmans, he says, eat fish, 
offer bloody sacrifices, and commit 
other similar abominations. The 
northern Brahmans are, however. 


at least as proud as those of the 
south, and allege several reasons 
for holding them in contempt y 
among which the most urgent is, 
that the women of the southern 
Brahmans are allowed to appear in 
public. 

None of the southern Brahmans 
can, without losing cast, taste ani- 
mal food, or dtitik spiiuuous 
liquors ; and they look upon the 
smoking of tobacco as -disgrace* 
ful. All those who have been 
manied are burned after their 
death, and their wives ought to 
accompany them on the pile* but 
tins custom has fallen very much 
into disuse, and instances of it are 
extremely rare* whereasfin Bengal, 
it still continues to be common. 
A woman can on no account take 
a second husband ; and unless she 
is married before the signs of 
puberty appear, she is ever after- 
wards considered as impure. They 
are not at all confined, and can be 
di voiced for no other cause than 
adultery. When a Brahman di- 
vorces his wife, he performs the 
same ceremonies tor her, as if she 
had died. 

Although all the southern Brah- 
mans can eat together, yet they 
are divided into nations that 
never intermarry; and, although 
they have long been living inter- 
mixed, they generally retain, in 
their families, the language of the 
country from whence they origi- 
nally came. 

Each nation has its Vaidika, 
who subsist by charity, and de- 
dicate their lives to study and 
devotion, its Lokika, who follow 
W’orldly pursuits; and its numbi, 
or priests, who officiate in temples, 
and debase themselves by receiv- 
ing monthly wages, and by per- 
forming menial duties to the idols. 
The Lokika and Vaidika may 
intermarry $ 
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intermarry; but, ia accepting of 
his daughter for a wife, a poor 
Vadika does honor to the greatest 
officer of government; and still 
more in giving iiim a daughter in 
marriage. The Lok ka are never 
admitted to become ^annyasis ; 
this, however, is not considered as 
arising from any invincible rule 
of cast, but only from their want 
of the proper qualifications. 

Each nation, again, is divided into 
the sects of Smartai, A’ayngar, 
or Sri Vaishnavam, and Madual, 
but in one nation one sect is more 
prevalent than in another. A 
difference of sect does not proper- 
ly constitute a difference of cast ; 
as the son of a Smartai may be- 
come a worshipper of Vishnu ; 
and, on the contrary, an A’ayngar 
may become a follower of the 
Sringa-girt college ; but such 
changes are not common. The 
Smartel, and Madual, eat toge- 
ther, and intermarry, although the 
one wot ships Siva, and the other 
Vishnu; and, oil such occasions the 
woman always adopts the religion 
of her husband, which seems to 
be a proof of die great degrada- 
tion of the sex, who are not con- 
sidered as worthy to form ail 
opinion of their own on a point 
of this importance. The Sri 
Vaishnavam, or A’ayngar, will not 
marry, nor eat, with a Madual, 
^though they both worship Vish- 
nu; and still le>s will they 
have any communication with a 
Smartai; which arises, however, 
not from any difference in cast, 
but from a hatred to the doctrines 
entertained by these sects. 

The Brahmans of every nation 
are divided into certain families, 
called Gotrams ; and a man and a 
woman of the same family never 
marry together. The connection 
of Got ram is entirely in the male 
line ; and the Brahmans, who speak 


English, translate it by our word 
cousin, and sometimes by brother, 
or, what is analogous to it, by the 
Mussulman word Bhai. The son 
of their mother’s sister they consider 
as a more distant relation than any 
person of the same gotram. 

12th July. — In the morning I 
w ent four cosses to Calura, said to 
be the residence of an Amildar; 
but in the list of Talucs, or dis- 
tricts, which I procured from the 
revenue officer at Seringapatam, 

I see no' such place mentioned. 
In all probability, therefore, it is 
only a sub-division called a hobly, 
and its chief, in order to augment 
his importance, calls himselt to me 
an Amildar. He has retained his 
station for thirty years, and has 
acquired a name by digging a 
colam, or tank. It is about half a 
mile fiom the town, is surrounded 
by a fine Mango grove ; and the 
road from it to the town has on 
each side a raised walk, with an 
avenue of Mango and Tamarind 
trees reaching the whole way. 

For more than one-haif the way 
from Colar, the country is, at pre- 
sent, entirely depopulated. For- 
merly there has been much culti* 
vation ; and the broken fragments 
of the hedges, by which the dry 
fields were inclosed, remain, to 
show its once flourishing state. 
The remainder of the country is in 
a better condition ; but, at least, 
one-lialf of what has been for- 
merly cultivated, is now waste. 
I heie passed two large villages, 
well foitified, with mud walls, 
and surrounded by strong hedges. 
The country contains many de- 
tached, naked, rocky hills; and 
many places seem to be lit for 
palm gardens, of which, however, 
I saw none. The mist frequently 
rests on the tops ot the hill'*, 
while th©v country below is clear. 

The 
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The ’JW'oddasi or Woddaru, 
are a tribe of Zelinga origin, and, 
ia their families, retain that lan- 
guage, although they are scattered 
all over the countries where / the 
Xamul and Karnataca tongues are 
prevalent. They dig canal®, wells, 
end tanka^ l^uild dams, and reser- 
voirs ; make roads, and trade iu 
.salt, and grain. Some of them 
are farmers ; but they never hire 
.themselves out as barigaru, or 
servants, employed in agriculture. 
Some of them build mud houses; 
but this is not a proper occupation 
for persons of their cast. The old, 
and infirm, live in huts, near vil- 
lages, and dig and repair tanks, 
or wells, or perform other such 
labour ; while the vigorous youth, 
of both sexes, travel about in 
caravans, with oxen and asses, 
in pursuit of trade. In these ca- 
ravans they carry with them all 
th«ir infants, and their huts, 
which latter consist of a few sticks 
and mats. They follow armies, 
to supply them with grain, and, 
in . the time qt peace, take, to 
the lower Carnatic* grain, tagory, 
and tamarinds, and bring up salt. 
In Hyder’s government they were 
very numerous 5 but, having been 
forced, by Tippoo, to work at 
bis forts, without adequate pay, 
a great number of them refined 
to other countries. As they are 
a j^ery useful set of people, they 
are encouraged, and fast returning. 
There are no distinctions among 
them lhat prevent intermarriages, 
or eating in common. They eat 
fowj$, sheep, goat*, swine* rats, 
and fish ; but reject carrion. 
They are allowed to talte all man- 
ner of things that intoxicate, apd 
are, ia tact, much addicted to 
spirituous liquors. They inarrv 
as many wives as they can get, 
ft&sl the women- socm to be more 


numerous than the men, as n* 
person is without one wife, and 
the generality have two; several 
go so far as eight. A man, in ge- 
neral, is more restricted from tak- 
ing many wives, by the expense 
ot the ceremony, than by any 
difficulty in supporting the family ; 
as the women are so industrious, 
.that the more wives he can get, 
the more he lives at his ease. A 
, 1 a ay woman is immediately di- 
vorced by her husband; but, if 
she can find a man willing to take 
her, she is at liberty to marry 
again. The girls continue mar- 
riageable from seven years, of age, 
until their death ; and a widow 
is not prevented from taking ano- 
ther husband. Formerly, when 
the cast was richer, a man gave 
a hundred fanams (3l. Id.) 
to the parents of tb" girl whom he 
wanted to marry ; but this is now 
reduced to twofanams (Is. 4d.) to 
the father, a piece of cloth to the 
mother, and a hundred cocoa-nuts, 
as emblematical of the original 
price. The marriages are made 
in an assembly of the tribe ; and 
the ceiemony consists in the bride- 
groom and bride, walking thrice 
round a stake, which is erected 
for the purpose. Next morning 
they give another feast, and pre- 
sent the company with betel. The 
Panchanga, or astrologer, does 
not atteud, nor are there any 
prayers (uiantrams) read on the 
occasion. In case of adultery, 
the custom of the cast is to put 
the woman to death ; but this 
severity is not always used. In 
case of a man’s treating his wife 
very harshly, she may retire to 
her mother’s house, and live 
there; but, without his consent- 
ing tq divorce her, she canpot 
marry again. Tfi® custom of the 
cost i& to bury the dead y god* 
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khough the worsen are v$ry 
larshly used by their husbands, 
vhile drunk, and although the wi- 
iows are not prevented from marry - 
ng again, yet it k said, that perhaps 
^ne widow in a hundred throws 
herself into a pit filled with lire, 
ind bums herself near the grave of 
ler husband. The Brahmans do 
not officiate at funerals: -but on 
those occasions money is distribu- 
ted among them and other mendi- 
cants. 

The guru of the cast is Tata 
Acharya, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavain 
Brahmans, who live at Pcru-conda. 
They go either to him, or some of 
his relations, who live in different 
parts of the country, and receive 
Chaknhitikam, and advice to wear 
the marks of the god Vishnu, 
and, according to their abilities, 
give, in return, from one to three 
fanams. They are allowed to at- 
tend at the festival of the great 
gods, although their cla'm to be 
of a Sddra, or pure descent,, is rather 
doubtful. Many of them can 
read and write accompta; but they 
attempt no higher kind of learning, 
Although the Waddaru pray to 
Visbnu, and offer sacrifices to Ma- 
rima, Gungoma, Viraepashima, 
Durgama, Pultalima, and Mutia- 
lina, yet the proper object, or wor- 
ship, belonging to the cast, is a' god- 
doss, called Yellamd, one of the 
destroying spirits. The image is 
carried constantly with their bag- 
gage ; and, in her honour there is 
an annual feast, which lasts three 
days. On this occasion they buiid 
a shed, under which they place the 
image, and one of the tribe offici- 
ates as priest, or pugvtri, For these 
three days offerings of brandy, 
palm-wine, rice, and flowers, are 
made to the idol, and bloody 
sacrifices ace ^ performed be- 
Igre'the the Woddns abstain 


from eating the bodies of the api^ 
mah mcriticed to their own deity § 
but eat those which tbey^acriiiGe 
to the other Saktis. ( Jfhjs c*t*t fre- 
quently vow JPatferi, qr dedicate 
themselves to the seivtcGrof God> 
which does not prevent, from tnt't 
ding, .those who are rich or indu*» 
t rious; those who are id)e> liv&en* 
tirely by begging. - The duty of v a 
Daseri requires that he should daily 
wash his head, and take care, when 
he eats in company with the pro- 
phnue, that their victuals do pot 
intermix with his. On Saturday 
night, after having washed his 
head, and prayed for some hours, 
he must cook his victuals in a clean 
pot. He learns, by rote, a set form 
of prayers in the poetical language, 
or auduiy ; and, while he repeats it, 
he rings a bell, and at interval* 
blows on a conch. The hereditary 
chiefs of this cast possess the 
usual jurisdiction. The lines impo- 
sed by them never exceed three 
fqnanos (two shillings) and three 
cocoa-nuts ; and are always expend- 
ed m drink; 

The Whallias, or WhalKaru,' 
by the mussulmans also called 
Daedh, and Ballagai jat, as form- 
ing the most active combatants on 
the right hand side, arc nearly the 
same w ith the Parriar of the * peo- 
ple, who speak theTamul language, 
and with the Malivanlie of those 
who use the Telmga dialect. Like 
the Bramaus, the Waliians of all 
nations can eat together ; but two 
persons of different countries uever 
intermarry. .. Although this cast be 
looked upon a* th$ very lowest of 
all others, they arc desirous of 
keeping up the purity of the breed; 
and never marry ^ut with the 
daughters of families* with whose 
descent, from Jong vicinity, they 
are well acquainted. Like the Sp- 
dra, they are divided into several 
ranks that do pot? iipjef maJ J y* *1 lie 
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The highest ere here called Mo- 
tmn Wnalliani, and are cultivators 
bt the ground, weavers, and smel- 
ters of iron ore. Inferior to these 
are Maligaro Whallfaru, or musi- 
cians ; Natndaru Whalliaru, or 
barbers ; and Asaga Whalliaru, 
or washermen. Tliese, again, are 
quite distinct from the musicians, 
barbers, and washermen of the 
pure tribes, who, though low'er 
than the cultivators, are all of 
Sudra cast. All the different ranks 
of Whalliaru, though they do not 
intermarry, eat together, and join 
in their public ceremonies. 

The Whalliaru are not per- 
'tnittcd to build their huts within 
4he walls of towns or villages; but, 
•if there b£ any hedge, they gene- 
rally inhabit between it and the 
ditch. In very large places their 
hilts form streets, and into these 
a Brahman will not deign to put 
bia foot; nor in a place so impure 
will a Sudra build his house ; in 
like manner, as a Brahman is very 
unwilling to occupy a house in a 
street which the Sudra inhabit. A 
Brahman, if ha be touched by a 
Whallia, must wash his head, and 
get a new thread; and a Sudra, 
who has been similarly defiled, is 
obliged to wash his head. A Brah- 
man of this country will not give 
any thing out of his hand to per- 
sons of lower birth, of whom he 
is not afraid ; but throws it down 
on the ground for them to take 
up. He will receive any thing 
from the haud of a person of pure 
descent j but when a Whallia deli- 
vers any thing to the Brahman, he 
must lay it on the ground, and 
retire to a proper distance, before 
the Brahman will deign to ap-. 
proachr. Europeans, from their 
eating beef, are looked upon by 
the datives here as a kiud'of Whal- 
liaru ; and nothiug but the fear of 
«orre«|ion prevents them from 


being treated with the same inso* 
fence. 

The proper business of the di- 
vision of Whalliaru, called Mo- 
rasu, is the cultivation of the 
ground, in which both men and 
women arei very industrious j but 
they do not appear to have ever 
formed a part of the native militia, 
like the Sudra cultivators, nor to 
have been entrusted with arms, 
until they began to enter into the 
company's service. From among 
them several families hold, by he- 
ditary right, the low village offices 
of Toti andNirgimty, or of watch- 
men and conductors of water. 
Some few of the cultivators are 
farmers; but by far the greatest 
part are yearly servants, or bad- 
garu. Some of them weave coarse 
cloth, and some smelt iron ore. 
They have chiefs, called Gatugaru, 
who, with a council as usual, settle 
all disputes atid matters of cast. 

The garu of the Whaljias i i 
called Ketnpa Nullari Einaru, and 
lives at Tripathi. He is married, 
and wears the mark of Vishnu. 
They do not know of what cast he 
is ; but he does not intermarry 
with the Whalliaru; and my in- 
terpreter says, that the gurus of 
this low tribe are all of the people 
called here Satanana. The .guru 
occasionally comes round, lives in 
the huts of his followers, and re- 
ceives their contributions. He 
puts the mark of Vishnuron their 
foreheads, and exhorts them to 
pray to that god, and to those of 
his family. They have no priests 
that attend at births, marriages, 
burials, nor at the ceremonies per- 
formed in honor of their deceased 
parents; nor do they ever receive 
Upade*a or Chakrantikxm. They 
pray to Dharnia Raja, and offer* 
sacrifices to Marina, ‘ Caragau- 
dumnha, and Gu«goma. The P&- 

jari. 
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Jin' or priest who officiates in the 
temple of this last destructive spi- 
rit* as a Whallia ^and her s are the 
only temples into which any of this 
tribe are ever admitted. They eat 
the sacrifices offered even to 
this deity, peculiar to their cast. 
Their guru never joins in any of 
these sacrifices 5 none of them can 
read or write. They are allowed 
to drink spirituous liquors, and to 
eat beef, pork, mutton, fowls, 
ai?d fish } nor have they any objec- 
tion to eat an animal that has died 
a natural death. Their marriage 
ceremony consists in a feast, at 
which the bridegroom ties the 
bridal ornaments round the neck of 
his mistress. Except for adultery 
a man cannot divorce his wife * 
and if she has children he cannot, 
during her life, take another * but 
if a man, in a reasonable time after 
marriage, have no children by his 
first wife, he may take a second. 
Widows are not permitted to mar- 
ry again * but it is not expected 
they should burn themselves, nor 
preserve celibacy with great exac- 
titude. Many of this cast Lake 
the vow of Desari. 

TheTogotas, orTogotaru* are 
a class of weavers of Telinga ori- 
gin, and in their families retain 
that language. They follow no 
other trade than weaving, and have 
hereditary chiefs called Jiyamana, 
who possess the usual authority. 
Many of them can read and write 
accompts ; but none attempt any 
higher kind of learning. Idle stu- . 
pid fellows that cannot get a living 
by their industry, take the vow of 
Dasefi, and go about praying, with 
a bell and conch. They have no 
tradition concerning the time when 
they came into this country. They 
all eat together, but intermarry 
only with such families, as by long 

Vox.. 0, fj C 


acquaintance know the purity of 
each others descent. They cannot 
lawfully drink spirituous liquors, 
but can eat fish, fowls, and mut- 
ton. It must be observed, that, 
throughout the southern parts of 
India, fowls are a common article 
of diet with the lov^er casts $ 
whereas in Bengal their use ia 
confined entirely to Mussulmans, 
In Bengal again, ducks and geese 
are commonly used by the Hin- 
dis * but in the southern' parts of 
India these birds are not at all do- 
mesticated, except by Europeans. 
It is not usual for the weavers of 
this cast to take more than one 
wife, unless the first prove barren 5 
but there is no law to prevent then* 
from taking as many as they please. 
Parents that are poor, take money 
for their daughters, when they 
give them in marriage * those that 
are in easy circumstances do not. 
Widows cannot marry again, but 
are not expected to kill themselves. 
A woman can only be divorced 
for adultery. The gurus of these 
weavers are hereditary chiefs oC 
the A’ayngar, who, in, return fotf 
the contributions of their follower®, 
bestow Upadesa and Chukranti- 
kam - y of course they are wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. The. Pan- 
changa, or village astrologer, whe-» 
ther he be a follower of that god, 
or of Siva, attends at births, mar- 
riages, funerals* at the ceremonies* 
performed in honor of their de- 
ceased parents, and at the building, 
of a new house* and on each occa- 
sion gets a fee of onp fanam, or 
eight pence. On other occasions, 
when a weaver wants to pray, 
like other Sudra, Be calls in a Sa- 
tanna, who reads.something in aa 
unknown language, and gives ther 
votary some holy water, which he 
consecrates by pouring it on the 


head 
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j$ead of a small image that he dar- 
j|es about for the purpose. 

, A similar ceremony when per- 
ormed by a Brahman, from the 


charity that accompanies it, & 
called Dhana,' mid is supposed to 
be much more efficacious in pva* 
curing the favour of the gods. 


Manners and Characters of the Chinese,— By the Earl of 

Macartney/ 

{From the appendix to Barrow’s Life of that Nollemart .) 


If I venture to say anything 
upon the manners and character 
of the Chinese, I must begin by 
confessing, that I am very far 
from being a competent judge of 
them. Though assisted by an 
honest and able interpeicr; though 
possessed of many advantages, 
from the intercourse which my 
station afforded me, with persons 
of the first rank and abilities, and 
from the extent of my travels 
throng h the country of China ; 
yet I am sensible, thnt it was im- 
possible to avoid falling into fre- 
quent ^mistakes. From my not 
knowing language, from some- 
times mi&eoheeh ing those who did ; 
from misinterpreting looks and 
gestures, where our hands and 
our eyes were to perform the 
offices of our tongues and our 
ears, I may have formed wrong 
judgments, and have deceived my- 
self 5 but, as I do not mean that 
others should be deceived, I fairly 
own my disadvantages, and give 
previous* nonce of the nature of 
the information that may be ex- 
pected fiom me. It will be chiefly 
the result of what I saw aud heard 
upon the spot, however imper- 
fectly, not of what I had read in 
iBooks, of been told in Europe. 


It should never be absent from 
our recollection, that there are 
how two distinct nations in China, 
(though generally confounded to- 
gether by Europeans) the Chinese 
and the Tartars, whose characters 
essentially differ, notwithstanding 
their external appearance be nearly 
the same ; and whose minds must 
naturally be differently bent by 
circumstances which respectively 
govern them. They are , both 
subject to the most absolute au- 
thority that can be vested in a 
prince, but "with this distinction, 
that, to the Chinese, it is a foieign 
tyranny j to the Tartars, a domestic 
despotism. Thu latter consider 
themselves as, in some degree, 
partakers of thefr sovereign’s 
dominion over the former, and 
that imagination may, perhaps, 
somewhat console them under 
the pressure of his power ppon 
themselves;, like the house-ser- 
vants, and house-negroes, belong- 
ing to a great landlord in Livonia, 
or planter in Jamaica, .who, 
though serfs themselves, look 
down upon the peasantry, and 
field negroes of the estate, as much 
their inferiors. 

If opinions were solely to be 
formed of China, and its inhabi- 
tants. 
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fcmts, from the accounts of the 
first travellers, and ‘even of later 
missionaries, they would often be 
inadequate and unjust; for those 
writers, although they probably 
did not mean to deal in fiction, yet, 
when they do tell the truth, they 
do not always tell the whole truth, 
Which is a mode of narration 
that leads to error almost as much 
as falsehood itself. 

When Marco Polo, the Venetian, 
visited China, in the thirteenth 
century, it was about the time of 
the conquest of China by the 
western, or Mongai Tartars, with 
Kublai Khan, a grandson of Gen- 
gis Khan, at their head. A little 
before that period the Chinese 
had reached their highest pitch of 
civilization; and, no doubt, they 
were then a very civilized people 
In comparison of their Tartar 
conquerors, and their European 
contemporaries, but, not having 
improved and advanced forward, 
or having rather gone back, at 
least for these hundred and fifty 
years past, since the last conquest 
by the northern, or Mantchou Tar- 
tars, whilst we have been every day 
rising in arts and sciences, they 
are actually become a semi-barba- 
rous people, in comparison with 
the present nations of Europe. 
Hence it is, that they retain the 
tanity, conceit, and pretensions 
that afe usually the concomitants 
Of half knowledge; and that 
though, during their intercourse 
with the embassy, they perceived 
many of the advantages wc had 
over them, they seemed rather 
surprized than mortified, and 
sometimes affected not to see 
what they could not avoid feeling. 
In their address to strangers, they 
are not restrained by any bashful- 
nes s g or 7rmivaisc honte, but pre- 
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sent themselves with an easy, con- 
fident air, as if they considered 
themselves the superiors, and that 
nothing in their manned or ap- 
pearance could be found de&cfiv^ 
or inaccurate. 

Their ceremonies of demeanor, * 
which consist of various evolutions 
of the body, v in elevating and in* 
dining the head, in bending or 
stiffening the knee, in joining tndr 
hands together, and then disenga- 
ging them, with a hundred other 
manoeuvres, they consider as the 
highest perfection of good breeding 
and deportment ; and look upon 
most other nations, who are not 
expert in this polite discipline, as 
little better than barbarians, Ne- 
vertheless, having once shown off 
and exhausted all these tiicks of 
behaviour, they are glad to relapse 
into ease and familiarity, and seem 
never so happy as when indulging 
in fiee conversation with those 
whom they do not distrust/ for 
they are naturally lively, loquaci- 
ous, and good-humoured. They 
were certainly much surprised to 
find us so mild, sociable, and cheer- 
ful. 

The court character is a singular 
mixture of ostentatious hospitality 
and inbread suspicion ; ceremoni- 
ous civility and real rudeness ; 
shadowy complaisance, and substan- 
tial perverseness ; — and this prevails 
thiough all tiie departments con- 
nected with the court, although 
somewhat modified by the personal 
disposition of those at their head : 
but as to thdt genuine politeness, 
which distinguishes our manners, it 
cannot be 'expected in orientals, 
considering'the light in which they 
regard the female wprld. 

Among the Chinese themselves, 
society chiefly consists of certain 
stated forms expressions, a 

calt#X 
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calm, equal, cold deporment, stu- 
died, hypocritical attentions, and 
hyperbolical professions. 

Where women are excluded from 
appearing, all delicacy of taste and 
sehtimentj/tjie softness of address, 
the graces ol elegant converse, the 
play of the passions, the refine- 
ments of love and friendship, must 
of necessity be banished. In their 
place, gross familiarity, coarse 
pleasantry, and broad allusions, are 
indulged in, but without that ho- 
nesty and expansion of heart which 
we have sometimes observed to 
arise on such occasions among our- * 
selves. Morality is a meie pretence 
in their practice, though a common 
topic of their discourse. Science 
is an intruder, and gaming the re- 
source. 

An attachment to this vice ac- 
companies even the lowest Chinese 
whet ever he goes ; no change of 
country divests him of it. I have 
been assured that the Chinese, set- 
tled in our new colony at the Prince 
of Wales's Island, pay not less 
than ten thousand dollars per an- 
num to the government for a 
licence to keep gaming houses, and 
sell opium. 

Every Chinese who aspires to 
preferment attaches himself to 
some Tartar of consequence, and 
professes the utmost devotion to 
his service ; but such is the strong 
&nd radical dislike in the client to 
the patron, that scarcely any bene- 
fits can remove it and plant grati- 
tude in its place. As the nature of 
dependance is to grow false, it can- 
not be Wondered at if these Chinese 
are not strict observers of truth. 
They have indeed so little idea of 
its moral obligation, that they pro- 
rinse you evety thing you desire, 
wtihout th<? slightest intention of 
performance, and then \ iolate their 
.promises \v5tlaout scruple, having 


no motive for making them that t 
coukl perceive, unless it were that 
they imagined what they said 
might be agreeable to you just at 
the moment. When detected or 
reproached, they make light of the 
matter themselves, and appear 
neither surprised nor ashamed; 
but, nevertheless, it was evident that 
they particularly remarked our 
punctuality and our strict attention 
to truth in all our transactions 
with them, and respected us accord- 
ingly. 

Although the difference of ranks 
be pei imps more distinctly marked 
in China than in any other country, 
yet I often observed that the 
Mandarines treat their domestic 
servants with great condescension, 
and talk to them w ith good nature 
and familiarity ; but in return an un- 
real itted attention and obedience 
are expected and never withheld. 

A Chinese family is regulated 
with the same regard to subordina- 
tion and economy that is observed 
in the government of a state ; the 
paternal authority, though un- 
limited, is usually exercised with 
kindness and indulgence. In 
China children are indeed some- 
times sold, and infants exposed by 
the parents, but only in cases of 
the most hopeless indigence and 
misery, when they must inevitably 
perish if kept at home; but when 
the tin cad of attachment is not 
thus snapped asunder by the an- 
guish of the parent, it every day 
grows stronger and becomes in- 
dissoluble for life. 

There is nothing more striking 
in the Chinese character, through all 
ranks, than his most respectable 
union. Affection and duty walk hand 
in hand and never desire a separa- 
tion. Tlie fondness of the father is 
constantly felt, and always increas- 
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iftg; the dependauce of the son is per- 
fectly understood by him ; he never 
wishes it to be lessened. It is not 
necessary to coax or cheat a child 
into the catting ofF an entail, or 
charging his inheritance with a 
mortgage ; it is not necessary to 
importune a father for an irrevo- 
cable settlement. According to 
Chinese ideas there is but one 
interest in a family ; any other sup- 
position ,would be unnatural and, 
wicked. An unduliful child is a 
monster that China does not pro- 
duce ; the son, even after marriage. 
Continues for the most part to live 
in the father’s house ; the labor of 
the whole family is thrown intoone 
common stock, under the sole 
management of the parent ; after 
whose death the eldest son often 
retains the same authority, and con- 
tinues in the same union with his 
younger brothers. 

The houses of the better sort 
exhibit a certain show of grandeur 
and magnificence, and even of 
taste and elegance in their decora- 
tions ; but at the same time disco- 
ver, at least to our eyes, evident 
marks of discomfort and inconveni- 
ence, Theie is a want of useful 
furniture. They have indeed 
lanterns of gauze, and paper, and 
horn, and diaphanous gum, mo^t 
beautifully colored and disposed, 
and they have tables, couches, 
and chairs, loosely covered with 
rich carpeting, with gold and silver 
damasks, and other silks ; but they 
have no bureaus, commodes, 
lustres, or looking glasses ; they 
have no sheets to their beds, neither 
does their bedding itself seem well 
adapted or agreeable. They do not 
undress themselves entirely as we 
do, when they go to rest ; but lay 
themselves dowu upon alcoved 
benches, which are spread with a 
single mat, or thin mattress, and 


adjusted with small , pillows and 
cushions. Their apartments aro 
not well contrived or distributed, 
according to our ideas of utility 
and propriety, having seldom any 
doors that shut with locks or proper 
fastenings ; but in lieu of tbfcm 
screens and curtains, which are 
removed or drawn back as occasion 
requires. In the cold weathei^they 
aie warmed by flues under the, 
floor ; for there are neither stoves, 
fire places, nor fire grates, in the 
rooms j but sometimes brasiers, 
filled with charcoal, are brought iu 
and occasionally renewed. 

The people, even of the first 
rank, though so fond of dress as to 
change it usually several times a 
day, are yet in their persons and 
customs frowzy and uncleanly. 
Their outward garment of cere- 
mony is richly embroidered with 
si lk of different colours, those of 
the highest class of all with golden 
dragons, and their common habit 
is of a plain silk, or fipe broad 
cloth; but their drawers and their 
waistcoats, of which they usually 
wear several according to the sea- 
son, are not very frequently shift- 
ed. They wear neither knit noi 
woven stockings ; but wrap the it 
legs round with a coarse cotton 
stuff, over which they have con- 
stantly drawn a pair of black satin 
boots without heels; but will 
soals nearly an inch in thickness 
In summer every body carries a 
fan in his band, and is flirting it 
incessantly. 

They wear but little linen 01 
calico; and what they do wear h 
extremely coarse and ill washed 
the article of soap not being 
employed by them. They seldon 
have recourse to pocket hand 
kerchiefs, but spit about the room 
without mercy, blow their nos$ 
ip their fingers, and wipe then 
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with \beir sleeves, or, upon any- 
thing near them. This practice is 
universal ^ and, what is Mil! mere 
abominable, I one day observed a 
Tartar of distinction call his servant 
to hunt in his neck for a louse that 
was troublesome to him. 

At their meals they use no tow- 
els* napkins* table cloths, flat- 
plates, glasses, knives, nor forks > 
but. help themselves with their 
fingers, or with their chop sticks, 
which aie made o£ wood or ivory, 
about six inches long, round, and 
smooth, and not kept very cleanly. 
Their meat is served up ready cut 
in small bowls, each guest hat ing 
a separate bowl to Imiiseit. Seldom 
more than two sit together at the 
same table, and never above four. 
They are all foul feeders, and 
eaters of garlick and strong-scented 
vegetables, and drink mutually 
out of the same cup, which, 
though sometime* rinsed, is never 
washed or wiped clean. They 
make use of little vinegar, no olive 
dil, cider, ate, beer, or grape 
wine; their chief drink is tea, or 
liquors distilled or prepared from 
rice and other vegetables, of differ- 
ent degrees of strength according 
to their taste, some of which are 
tolerably hgreeable* and resemble 
strong Madeira. 

- They almost all smoke tobacco, 
and consider it as a compliment to 
Offer each other a whiff of their 
pipes. They also take snuff, 
{deferring* that ot Brazil when they 
tan get it, but in small quarw 
titles, not in that beastly profusion 
which is 'often practised in England, 
fcven by some of otlr fine ladies. 

They have ho Water closets nor 
proper places of retirement ; the 
necessaries jure, in general, quite 
public and open, and the Ordure 
fa continually removing from them, 
which occasions a stench in almost 
fev&ry place one approaches. 


They have no Wheel carriage^ 
for travelling built on a better 
construction than that of a higgler* » 
cart ; the best ot the kind are set 
upon four clumsy wheels, an<$ 
drawn by five horses, or mules, two 
abreast in the shafts, and three 
leaders abreast before them. They 
are without springs, and conse- 
quently very uneasy. The saddles, 
bridles, and accoutrements of their 
horses are inelegant and ill-contriv- 
ed, much heavier than is requisite, 
and equally inconvenient to tbq 
beast and his rider. Although so 
much p» eju diced in favor ot their 
own customs avid fashions, they 
could not, after some time, with- 
stand the superiority of ours in a 
variety of instances. The lighu 
ness, neatness, and commodious- 
ness of my post chaise, in which I 
travelled to Gehd, they were quite 
delighted with ; but the fearless- 
ness, rfnd celerity and .safety, 
with which my postilions drove it 
along, almost petrified them with 
astonishment. The elegance and, 
finishing of our saddles, and other 
pans of horse furniture, particu- 
larly struck the Tartars, some of 
whom 1 should think aie not un- 
likely to adopt tl em by degrees. 

Our knives, forks, spoons, and 
a thousand little trifles of personal 
conveniency were singularly ac- 
ceptable to every body, and will 
probably become soon of consi- 
derable demand, although the 
government is certainly averse to 
all' novelties, and wishes to dis- 
countenance a taste for any foreign 
article that is not absolutely neces- 
sary ; but luxury is stronger than 
law, and it is the prerogative ot 
wealth to draw fiom abroad what 
it cannot find at home. One great 
advantage indeed of the embassy 
is ihe opportunity it afforded of 
shewing the Chinese to what a 
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kigh degree of perfection the 
English nation had carried all the 
arts and accomplishments of civil- 
ized life * that their manners were 
calculated for the improvement of 
social intercourse, and liberal com* 
mar ee, that, though great and pow- 
erful, they were generous and hu- 
mane * not tierce and impetuous 
like the Russians * but entitled to 
the respect and preference of the 
Chinese above the other European 
nations of whom they have any 
knowledge, Tnite favourable im- 
pression of the English character 
may be confirmed and improved in 
them by a continuance of our own 
attention and cautious conduct. 
The restriction and discipline of 
our seamen, at Canton, are among 
the proper regulations for this pur- 
pose, not to mention some other 
arguments that will be natuully 
made there, in consequence of the 
ground we now stand upon. 

The common people of China 
are a strong hardy race, patient, 
industrious, and much given to 
traffic, and all the arts of gain* 
cheerful and loquacious under the 
severest labor, and by no means 
that sedate, tranquil people they 
have been represented, In their 
joint efforts and exertions they 
work with incessant vociferation, 
often angrily scold one another, 
and seem ready to proceed to 
blows, but scarcely ever come to 
that extremity. The inevitable 
severity of the law probably re- 
strains them * for the loss of a 
life is always punished by the death 
of the offender, eveu though he 
acted merely in self defence, and 
without any malice aforethought, 

. Superstitious and suspicious in 
their temper, they at first appeared 
shy and apprehensive of us, being 
full of prejudices against strangers, 
of whose cunning and ferocity a 


thousand ridiculous tales had been 
propagated, and, perhaps, indus- 
triously encouraged' by the go* 
vernment, whose political syslcn* 
seems to me, to endeavour to per* 
suade the people that they are al- 
ready perfect,, and cau therefore 
learn nothing from others* but it 
is to little purpose : nation that 
does not advance must retrograde, 
and finally fall back to barbarism 
and misery. 

A Chinese bojv who was ap- 
pointed .to wait upon young 
George Stanton, would not, for 
a long time, trust himself to sleep 
in the house wiih our European 
servants, being afraid, he said, 
they would eat him. The Chinese 
however, at all the sea ports were 
we touched, were quite free from 
these fooli-h notions, and I flar- 
ter m)self that the embassy will 
have effectually removed them in 
all the provinces through which it 
passed. 

The lower sort most heartily de- 
test the mandarine.*, and persons in 
authority, whose arbitrary power 
of punishing, oppressing, and in- 
sulting them, they fear * whose in- 
justice they feel * and whose rapa- 
city they must feed. The manda- 
rins themselves are equally at the 
mercy of their superiors, the mi- 
nisters and colaos of the court, 
are punishable by confiscation, and 
even death, not only for theii own 
offences, but for wnat others may 
do amiss within the jurisdiction of 
their department. They are re- 
sponsible for whatever happens in 
the place wl^re their authority ex- 
tends : accident is construed into 
intention, and unavoidable error 
into wilful neglect But this is not 
all, for the penalty is often inflicted 
on the offender’s whole ftrmuy. as 
well as on the offender hituselft 
The ministers and coloas too, are 

liable 
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liable to any indignity which the 
caprice of the emperor may chance 
to dictate. The bamboo is one of 
tjbe grand instruments of discipline, 
from which no tank nor elevation 
is exempt or secure. The emperor’s 
nearest, relation even his own sons, 
are subject to it ; and there are two 
of them now living upon whom it 
is well known to have been inflict- 
ed : but this is an argument of 
obedience which w\ll probably one 
day refute itself. 

Although the emperor, as the 
father of the people, affects and 
professes impartiality, and wishes 
to have it understood that he makes 
no distinction between Tartars and 
Chinese, neither Tartars nor Chi- 
nese are imposed upon by the pre- 
tence. 

The care taken to preserve the 
Mantchoo language among all tire 
Tartars settled in China, form's one 
unequivocal line of demarcation, 
exclusive of the others which I 
have occasionally taken notice of in 
these sheets. After a short resi- 
dence in the country, I found no 
difficulty in distinguishing a Tartar 
from a Chinese, although their 
mode of dress, and forms of beha- 
viour, are precisely the same ; but 
there are always something (I know 
not well how to describe it, quod 
sentio tantum) that indicated the 
difference in a moment. 

In any attempt at a general 
sketch of the manners and character 
of a nation, candour and experience 
will naturally suggest a number of 
exceptions, aud Christian charity 
will make large allowances. The 
composition of mankind, in all 
countries, is a mixture of the same 
materials, though blended in dif- 
ferent proportions $ but there is 
usually one particular essential, in- 
gredient tha^ pervades and leavens 
the whole mass, as from a prepo- 


minating feature results the general 
cast of the countenance. 

If, therefore, the majority of the 
people, whom I have been descri- 
bing, should be less perfect than 
might be wished, it is not very 
difficult to conjecture the cause. 
The Tartars perhaps imagine that 
their own selfish government de- 
rives a good deal of its vigour even 
from the unwholesome state of the 
juices in the body of the nation ; 
and as a healthy constitution might 
be the consequence of a proper fer- 
mentation of them, the interested 
physician, who wishes to keep the 
patient as long as possible under his 
hands, will be in no haste to cure 
a disease whose duration he thinks 
may be long protracted without be- 
coming fatal. The fault, there- 
fore, is less in the people than in 
those who have the caie of them. 

If among otheis, with whom we 
were convejsant, we met with a 
few superior characters, their me- 
i it is entirely their own, (and to 
themselves, not to education or 
examples, they chiefly owe those 
virtues and good qualities by which 
we distinguished them ; for, not- 
withstanding the high-flown eulo- 
gium to be found m books of Chi- 
nese morality, it is in general of a 
very flimsy texture, and littleunder- 
stood 5 the tinctuic is more relished 
than the essence ; the frame is 
more admired than the picture $ 
the parade of duty almost stifles the 
duty itself. 

It so happened that of our four 
principal* connections, the colao 
Sun-ta-gin, the viceroy chan-ta- 
gin, and our constant companions* 
Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, two 
were Tartars, and two Chinese ; 
and although their respective nati- 
onalities could not escape us, yet 
they seemed perfectly united in 
, their friendly and honourable cox£ 
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duct towards and made os, 
therefore, the more regret our ill 
fortune in having known so few 
others that resembled them. 

As my knowledge of the female 
world in China was very limited, I 
have little to.say upon the subject; 
but it may not be improper to say 
that little. 

The women of the lower sort 
are much weather-beaten, and by 
no means handsome. Beauty is 
soon withered by early and fre- 
quent parturition, by hard labour 
and scanty fare. They have, how- 
ever, a smart air, which arises 
partly from their manner of tying 
up their hair on the crown of their 
heads, and interpersing it with 
flowers, and other ornaments. In 
. the neighboui hood of Pekin I met 
some ladies of the higher ranks in 
their carriages, who appeared to 
v have fair complexions, and delicate 
features. They were all painted, 
as indeed are many of the inferior 
classes. 

There is no law to prohibit inter- 
marriages between the Tartars and 
the Chinese, but they very seldom 
intermarry. The Mantchoo and 
Mongal Tartars chiefly marry to- 
gether, and scarcely ever with any 
of the other Tartar tribes. The 
Mantchoos often give large portions 
:with their daughters ; the reverse 
is the case among the Chinese, 
where the parent usually receives 
a consideration, or handsome pre- 
sent, from his son-in-law. 

The Tartar ladies have hitherto 
kept their legs at liberty, and have 
not submitted to the Cninese ope- 
ration of crippling the feet, though 
it is said that many of their hus- 
bands were desirous of introducing 
it into their families. I made many 
inquiries relative to this strange 
practice, but with little satisfaction. 
Chou-ta-gin admitted that no very 


good reason could be given for it. 
Its being an ancient custom 
was the best he could assign, 
and he confessed that a religious 
adherence to ancient customs, 
without much investigation of their 
efrigin, was a principal feature in 
the Chinese character. He added, 
however, that it possibly might 
have taken its rise from 'Oriental 
jealousy, which had always been 
ingenious in its contrivances to se- 
cure the ladies to their owners; 
and that certainly a good way of 
keeping them at home was to make 
it very painful and troublesome to 
them to gad abroad. The render- 
ing useless and deformed one part 
of the human body that' is connect- 
ed w ith the rest, is little less strange 
than the practice of totally cutting 
off another ; and yet we express no 
disgust nor surprise at the operation 
of circumcision, which prevails 
among a large portion of mankind, 
and the Italian opera has long re- 
conciled us to the indecency of 
castration. 

It is inconceivable from whence 
arises the dissatisfaction at our 
natural form, that seems to be felt 
by the whole human species, frond 
the politest nations of Europe to 
the most barbarous islanders of the 
South Seas. Boring the ears,* 
painting the face, and- dusting and 
plastering the hair with powder 
and grease, are equally fashionable 
in London and Otaheite but this 
perverseness, and disfiguration, 
are not confined to ourselves, but 
extended by us to the inferior crea- 
tion. A noble lord, of my ac- 
quaintance, in Ireland, contrived 
to put out ail the eyes of Argus, 
and extinguish the brilliant plu- 
mage of his peacocks, and to pro- 
pagate, in their stead, a breed 
of whites, gray$, and cream colours. 
The good wives of Dorking hav$ 
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added a supernumerary claw to 
all the chickens of their hatching ; 
and our jockeys, by their docks 
and. crops* their fan tails, short 
tails, and no tails at all, make 
their horse* as little like what God 
made them* as can possibly be 
imagined; we find beauty in defects, 
and we create defects where we 
do not find them. 

I by no means wish to apolo- 
gize for the Chinese custom of 
squeezing their women’* pettitoes 
into the shoes of an infant, which, 
I think* an infernal distortion; 
yet, so much are people subject to 
be warped and blinded by fashion, 
that every Chinese, above the 
vulgar, considers it as a female 
accomplishment not to be di spen- 
sed with. Nay, a reverend apos- 
tolic missionary, at Pekin, assured 
me that, in love affairs, the 
glimpse of a little fairy foot was 
to a Chinese a most powerful 
provocative. Perhaps, after all, 
we are not quite free from a little 
folly of the same kind ourselves. 
We have not yet indeed, pushed 
if to the extreme, which the Chinese 
have done, yet are we such ad- 
mirers of it, that, with tight shoes, 
high heels, and ponderous buckles, 
if our ladies 1 feet are not crippled, 
they are certainly very much con- 
tracted; and it is impossible to say 
where the abridgement will stop. 
It is not a great many years ago 
that, in England, thread paper 
waists, steel stays, and tight lacing, 
were in high fashion; and the 
ladies’ shapes were so tapered 
down from the bosom to the hips, 
that there was some danger of 
breaking off in the middle, upon 
any sudden jexercion. No woman 
was thought worth having, who 
measured more than eighteen 
inches . round at the girdle. At 
present, a contrary mode prevails; 


Prtoriscomelinessofsize isexploded, 
and protuoe ranee is procuied, 
wherever it can be fitted. But the 
Chinese ladies, like other Asiatics* 
never alter the costume of their 
dress; and I suppose the gowns 
they now wea r are much of the 
same cut as those of their ancestors 
before the flood ; but, though the 
habit is the same, they are, per- 
haps, a little more changeable, 
and coqueivd), than their ancestors 
were, iu the choice and disposi- 
tion of their ornaments. 

The shift is of silk netting, the 
waistcoat and drawers are usually 
of silk, and trimmed, or lined, 
with turs in cold weather; over 
all they wear a long satin robe, 
made full and luo.se, which is 
gracefully gathered round the 
waist, and confined with a sash 1 
these diffeient members of their 
apparel are usually each of a diffe- 
rent colour; and, in the selecting 
and contrasting of them, the taste 
and fancy of the wearer are usually 
displayed. 

They adorn and set off their 
hair with ribbons, and flowers, 
with bodkins, mock pearls, or 
real ones, below a certain size; 
but wear neither powder nor po- 
matum, diamonds nor feathers. 
Many of the mysteries of an 
European toilette they have never 
heard of, though perfectly versed 
in all those of their own, to 
which they devote no small por- 
tion of their time. They have 
not yet been initiated in the secrets 
of captivation, by false pretences, 
and love swindling, or of eking out 
a skeleton figure, by a cork rump, 
a muslin bosom, and a buckram 
stomacher ; for, though they 
reckon corpulence a beauty in a 
man, they ihitik it a most palpa- 
ble blemish in their own sex* 
they, therefore, pay particular 
attention 
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aifetftion to the . slimness of their 
shape, and havp the art of pre- 
serving it in all it&ease andtlelicacy 
without effort or compression. 

Though a Chinese has properly 
bur one wife at the head of his 
family, the number of his concur 
bines depends on lits own opulence 
and discretion So far, in this 
point, Chinese and European 
manners seem pretty much alike ; 
but they differ widely in another ; 
the mistresses of a Chinese live 
in tolerable harmony u»getber, in 
the saine house, and even under 
the authority of the wife, who 
adopts and educates their children ; 
and these children inherit, from 


the father, equally wittf her 
own. ' 

I have been the less reserved in 
what I have said upon this subject, 
because I was willing to convey 
an impartial idea of .some things 
in China which, to our local vanity 
and prejudice, appear monstrous, 
or incredible. J?Cor was I sorry 
to have this opportunity of remark-, 
ing how little right us have jto 
despite and ridicule other nations, 
on the mere account of their 
differing from us in little points of 
manners, and dress, as we can 
very nearly match them with 
sin. Jiar follies, and absurdities of 
opi pwn. 


the Moral Character of the Hindus y ~~from a Pamphlety lately 
published , entitled , u A Vindication of the Hindfts, from the asper- 
sions of the Reverend Claudius Buchanan,” 

(By a Bengal Officer.) 


In the course of a long residence 
in India, I have had numerous oc- 
casions of contemplating the Hin- 
du character; have mixed much in 
their society ; have been present at 
their festivals; have endeavoured to 
conciliate their affections; and I be- 
lieve not without effect : and I must 
do them the justice to declare, that 
I never met with a peopleexhibiting 
more suavity of manner, cr more 
mildness of character ; or a happier 
race of beings, when left to the un- 
disturbed performance of the rites 
of theiT religion. And it may truly 
l>e said, that if Arcadian happiness 
ever had existence, it must have 
been rivalled in Hindustan. 

In order to shield thisevilogmm 


from the possible imputation of 
partiality, I shall interpose the de- 
cision of Abnlfa^el, whose situa- 
tion and pursuits furnished him 
with more ample means of appre- 
ciating the HindCi character. 

44 Summaiily, M says he, 49 the 
99 Hindfis are religious, affable, 
" Courteous to strangers, cheerful, 
99 enamoured of knowledge,fond of 
“ inflicting austerities upon thun- 
99 selves ; lovers of justice; given 
99 to, retirement ; able in business, 
<e grateful, admirers of truth, aqd 
49 of unbounded fidelity in all their 
“ dealings. Their character shines 
49 brightest 5b adversity : — they 
u have great respect for their tu- 
9 * li^ rs ; — they make no account of 

“ thdt£ 
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* f their lives, when they pan de- 
t( vote them to the service of 
" God.” 

Cease, then, worthy mission- 
aries, to disturb that repose that 
forms the happiness of so many 
millions of the human race ; a pro- 
cedure that can only tend ** to set 
man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mo- 
ther, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law,*’ nor 
unhappily cause, by an indiscreet, 
though perhaps venial zeal, that, 
u a man’s foes shall be they of his 
own household/* 

Mr. Buchanan informs us, that 
€€ the moral state of the Hindus is 
“ represented as being still worse 
“ than that of the Mohammedan’s. 
t€ Those who have had the best 
“ opportunity of knowing them, 
*' and who have known them for 
“ the longest time, concur in de- 
<c daring, that neither truth nor 
** honesty, honor , gratitude, nor 
“ charity, is to be found pure in the 
€t breast of a Hindi! . How can 
“ it be otherwise ? The Hindi 2 
ei children have no moral instruc - 
“ don . If the inhabitants of the 
“ British isles had no moral 
€€ instruction would they be 
*< moral ?" 

“ The Hindus have no moral 
“ books. What branch of their 
* € mythology has not more offalse- 
€t hood and vice in it, than of 

truth and virtue. They have 
“ no moral Gods. The robber and 
4i the prostitute lift up their hands 
<( with the infant and the priest, 
€t before an horrible idol of clay, 
4t painted red j deformed and dis- 
rf gusbng as the vices which are 
“ practised before it.” 

Here, within a very limited space, 
we see compressed, a series of 
charges, which, if capable of being 
fpbstaittiated, would sink the 


character of the Hindus very low 
indeed. 

To these charges, however, I 
must, in the first place, oppose the 
opinion of the enlightened Abulfa - 
xel as already exhibited in the early 
pages of this pamphlet; — and to 
which, accordingly, I must beg 
leave to refer the reader. 

To this, if I could presume to 
add my own humble testimony, 
an experience of seven and twenty 
years would enable rue, at least, to 
do justice to their unexampled ho- 
nesty and fidelity. 

Will it be . believed, in Europe, 
that a gentleman, having twenty 
servants in his house, shall entrust 
them with the care of his liquors, 
plate, money, jewels, &c. of all 
which, the keys remain in their 
hands ? — shall leave his house, per- 
haps for a month, or more ; and, 
on his return, find every article as 
he‘ left it — undissipated, un- 
touched, and unimpaired ? 

44 What can we reason, but front 
what we know ?” 

I have myself been in this pre- 
dicament ; — I have had in my 
house, at one lime, more than 
eighty dozen of wine; three or 
four hundred pounds in gold or 
silver ; besides plate, linen, 
&c. — all under the care of my 
Hindu servants ,* who kept the 
keys of every article : and those 
keys, instead of being kept in any 
degree of security, usually laTy* 
under the pillow of the head ser- 
vant, or one of his tribe $ or, per- 
haps, carelessly thrown on the 
humble mat, or carpet, which, 
spread on the floor of the ve- 
randa, or common hall, served him 
as a bed ; and, although those keys 
lay thus exposed to the view or 
knowledge of all the other ser- 
vants, who might easily have taken 
'them at any hour of the day or 
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niglit, and with one or other of 
whom indifferently they were 
often left in charge, yet I cannot, 
with a safe conscience, charge any 
of those servants with ever hav- 
ing purloined a single bottle of 
wine, the smallest article of 
plate, or so much as a rupee from 
the money thus deposited. 

Eet me then ask the candid rea- 
der, let me ask Mr. Buchanan 
himself, who, uninfluenced by the 
prospect of professional advantage, 
had possibly been less willing to 
villify the Hindhsj — let me ask, I 
ay,whether, in great Britain, under 
such obvious circumstances of 
temptation, the master’s property 
would have been safe for a single 
day } and yet I have more than 
once made an excursion of more 
than fifteen hundred miles, while 
my property has been daily 
thus exposed to the mercy of a 
people, who, JMr. Buchanan assures 
us, “ are destitute of those princi- 

pies of honesty, truth, and justice, 
€< which respond to the spirit of 
%c British administration.” — " and 
<e who have not a disposition which 
“ is accordant with the tenor of 

Christian principles.” 

But I tiust that, while so- 
briety, honesty, temperance, and 
fidelity, are held estimable among 
mankind, the humble possessor 
of these virtues, among the Hin- 
dus, will, be deemed not unworthy 
even of Christian emulation. 

When it is considered that the 
people of whom I here speak are 
of the lower classes of the Hin- 
dis, — when we reflect oil Mr. 
Buchanan’s assertion, that they 
have no moral instruction, nor any 
moral books, whence proceed, 
then, may we ask, those happy 
effects already indicated, which 
we; must consistently rank among 
the virtues of morality: 


Are the Hindis intuitively vir- 
tuous ? that they are so, we should 
conclude, from a due consider** 
tion of all' the premises :~for, 
Mr. Buchanan asks, cc if the in- 
“ habitants of the British isles had 
** no moral instruction, would they 
(( be moral ?” — If every effect 
thus necessarily includes a cause, 
the Hindfts must either have the 
benefit of moral instruction, or 
be intuitively gifted with the vir- 
tues we have described. 

Of their moral books we shall 
be better able to judge, when we 
have due expositions of their 
scriptures 5 but, while we have 
the institutes of Menu , the Geeta, 
and the Heetopades , it would be 
injustice to deny their claim to 
some small portion of morality, 
and yet, Mr. Buchanan assures us, 
that u they have no mofal gods.” 

Mr. Buchanan is a divine, a 
man of learning and research, and 
should know these things better 
than a simple layman : yet, I must 
confess that, before I perused his 
book, I had always regarded, as 
moral gods, the Indian triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu , and Seeva j 
who are usually considered as per- 
sonifications of the divinity, in 
the respective attributes of crra- 
tion, preservation , and destruction . 

It also appeared to me, that the 
active power of those divinities, 
respectively manifested in the per- 
sons of Sereswatia, Lut dunce, and 
Doorga , could be considered in n a 
other light, than as types of virtue. 
Thus, for example, when Doorga 
Bahvanee, consort of Seeva, 
mounted on her tremendous lion, 
rushes forth to combat My Kas~ 
soar , the Indian minataur, in the 
form of a Buffalo, is it not a 
speaking picture of good sense, 
representing, the good and evil 
principle, contending for supr^ 

macy— - 
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macy— ~ virtue warring* ag&rnst 
vtce > and tfrhcn, having cut off the 
head of the buffalo, tlie evil njptrit 
springs from the headless trunk, 
a human form appears upwards from 
the waist, and renews the combat, 
does it not seem to typify the Pro- 
teus-like versatility of sin, which, 
however often repressed, is ever 
ready to assail us in some new 
shape ? 

This is, perhaps, one of the 
most ‘obvious tales of their mytho- 
logy ; and the pictures which re- 
present it may daily be seen at 
Calcutta, in their tetanies, in 
their houses, and for sale in their 
Bazars j and, doubtless, this expo- 
sition of the text must have es- 
caped the accuracy of Mr. Bucha- 
nan's investigation ; he would 
otherwise not have demanded, 
** what branch of their mythology 
* ( has not more of falsehoods and 
yice in it, than of truth and virtue ?’* 

But if there be any one point 
in which I can more clearly an- 
swer him than another, it is per- 
haps in this: for, having some- 
what looked into the subject, I 
hafe no hesitation in declaring, 
that no branch whatever of their 
mythology, so far as I understand 
it, appears to merit, in the smallest 
degree, the harsh charges of vice 
and falsehoods, with whifch Mr. 
Buchanau so inconsiderately 
brands it. 

Wherever I look around me, 
in the vast region of Hindh my^ 
thology, l discover piety in the 
garb of allegory : at|d 1 see mora- 
lity, at every turn, blended w th 
every* tale : and, as far as I can rely 
on my own judgment, it appears 
the most complete and simple sys- 
tem of moral allegory that the 
world has ever produced. 

Having thus endeavoured to 
vindicate their mythology, I must 


not suiter to pass unnoucea, the 
following strain of turgid decla- 
mation j which, to the uninformed 
European, at the distance of half 
the globe, has an imposing appear- 
ance, as flowing from the pen of 
a Christian divine, in whose repre- 
sentation a statement of facts, un- 
warped by prejudice, and sup- 
ported by veracity; might natu- 
rally be expected to appear. 

“ The robber and the "prostf- 
“ tute, says Mr. Buchanan, lift 
(t up their hands, with the infaftt 
** and the priest, before an hor- 
€t rible idol of clay, painted red, 
(C deformed and disgusting as the 
u vices which" are practised be- 
u fore it ” 

Among those who present them- 
selves id any country at the altar of 
the divinity, it must argue gr£at 
powers of discrimination to be able 
to separate the righteous from the 
ungodly ; so as to ascertain who is 
the robber, who the prostitute, 
and who the virtuous votary : God, 
alone, truly knoweth the hearts of 
men j and, accordingly, the preacher 
*aith, €€ Woe unto him who cal- 
**'leth his brother fool} for he 
u shall abide the judgment.” But, 
if the robber and the prostitute 
approach the altar ; is not the door 
of grace open to the repentant 
sinner? and is there not 4< more 
joy in heaven over one sinner who 
repenteth, than over the ninety 
and nine who had not gone astray Y 4 

Would Mr. Buchanan, then* 
step between them and the altar $ 
and, assuming the authority as 
heaven’s vicegerent, deny the grace 
that they solicit ? 

If they prostrate themselves be- 
fore idols, what are these, as AhuU 
fazel says, but ,r representations 
of celestial beings, to whom they 
turn themselves while at prayer, to 
prevent the thoughts, from wan- 
dering 
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but their ultimate re- 
search is the divinity himself/' 
for, “.they, ofite and all, believe in 
the of the GOdhead/t And 
this i* the declaration of an enligh- 
tened Mohammedan, (Abulfazel) 
whose means of appreciating the 
Hindu character were, at least, 
equal to those of Mr* Buchanan, 

Of the nature of the “ disgust- 
ing vices practised before , these 
idols/* I am entirely ignorant 5 for, 
though I have visited many tem- 
ples of celebrity, in Bengal, 
Benares, Mutra, Canonge, and 
Hurduar, and a hundred .places 
besides ; yet I have never witnessed 
any exhibition at their shrines, that 
bore the appearance of indecency. 

Unless we can charge Mr. 
Buchanan with a want of informa- 
tion of his subject, his view in 
thus villifying the Hrndfts, must 
be sufficiently obvious : the higher 
the colouring, the more striking 
the picture : the lower the 'moral 
character, the greater the necessity 
of a radical reform 5 and as he assures 
us that this can never be effected 
“ by any other mehns than by the 
principles of the Christian re- 
ligion/* the necessity of a church 
establishment, for the accomplish- 
ment of this great work, would 
hence appear to be unquestionable. 

But, I fear, there is often in the 
human mind too ready a bias to 
depreciate whatever may appear 
hostile to the object of its re- 
search. 

It is therefore, perhaps, in- 
decorous, thus “ to v ring the 
changes** on the assume^! degraded 
state of the Hindis $ the vices of 
their character, their senseless 
idolatry, the falsehood and moral 
turpitude of their Gods. If his 
cause be otherwise good, fats public 
object may be attained j and, per- 
haps, the accomplishment of his 


private views, without fecufiring to 
assertions, * equally disputable and 
injurious, and unworthy the dignity 
of a member of the chufcb. < 

Tbfct there are some great point*/ 
in the general superstitions *of the 
Hindfta, which wo might wi$b to 
see retrenched, is not to be dH- 
puted > s but, individually* and fit 
private life, I see little tb con* 
demn ; and justly to say of any- 
people* that they are mild, modest, 
and obsequious j patient, obedient, 
and attentive 5 hospitable, chari- 
table, and benevolent j honest, 
sober, temperate, and faithfol* I 
conceive to be no small praise .-v 
Wbenever, therefore, the Christian 
religion does as much for the lower 
orders of society^ in Europe, as 
that of Brahma thus appears to 
have done for the Hiodfts, I shall 
cheerfully vote for its establish- 
ment in Hindustan. 

“ For modes of' faith iet grace les*, 
aealois 1%hi ; 

u His. can’t be wrong whose life is 
in the right.*’ 

But we are assured, by Mr. 
Buchanan himself, that these peo- 
ple “ have not a disposition which 
is accordant with the tenouT of 
Christian principles/* Why, then, 
would Christians forde upon them 
those principles, if by principles 
he means religion ? '* Because/* soys 
he, “ it is a solemn and imperious 
duty, exacted by their religion and 
public principles. It being by no 
means,” he adds, <c submitted to 
our judgment, or to our notions of 
policy, whether we shall embrace 
the means of imparting Christian 
knowledge to our subjects or not, 
any more than it is submitted to a 
Christian father, whether he shall 
chuse to inst rust his family or not.** 
The Hindis are certainly your 
subjects, and so far they are your 
children * but, having forced y6ur- 

self 
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self on them, as a father, would 
you now force instruction on them, 
for the regulation of their con- 
sciences ? Should they reject your 
instruction, remember the “ im- 
perious duty exacted by your re- 
ligion — coerce this contemptuous 
spit it of our native subjects , and 
chastise the enormity of their super- 
stition at the fountain head .” 
But should they, like the Moham- 
medan, “ grasp the dagger," tear it 
not ; it is your duty to proceed in 
the pious work: you are, piofes- 
sedly, a people militant in the ways 
of conscience; “ nor is it sub- 
mitted to your judgment,’ 1 whether 
you shall recede or not : proceed 
on, theiefore, to the last; till, in 
the pious stiuggle against Hindu 
vice and superstition, yon obtain 
that glorious crown of manyrdom, 
that, at the same moment, deprives 
yviu of the country and of life. 

It is, doubtless, very allowable 
in Mr. Buchanan, to exhibit eveiy 


reasonable argument, tending to 
evince the necessity of establishing 
a specific code, for the complete 
civilization of the Hindus; and 
the suppression of obnoxious usages, 
either sanctioned by custom, or 
countenanced by their religion. 
Like a wise champion, he has 
availed himself of the negligence, 
or the error, of his opponent, and 
entered the lists, with obvious ad- 
vantage of the ground. A few 
great leading points stand conspi- 
cuous in the foreground of his aigu- 
ment, and, by the converging rays 
of their influence, lie may hope to 
challenge credit for those of in- 
ferior consideration. 

“ He that is first in his own 
cause, seemeth just,” saith the 
preacher: “ but his neighbour 
cometh and searcheth him.” 

In a few of those points, I trust, 
we have been not altogether unsuc- 
cessful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRACTS , 

For the Year l S06\ 


[The Editor has the satisfaction this year of being able to fill the -whole 
of this department with articles entiiely original, and never before 
printed,] 


A Narrative of a Journey from Mjrzapur to Nagpur, by a route 
never before travelled by any European , in 1798-9. — By a member 
of the Asiatic Society, eminent for hts extensive acquirements in every 
branch of oriental literature and science , 


Towards the close of the year 
1798 , I itceived the commands of 
the governor-general of India,, the 
eail of Mornington, (now maiquis 
Wellesley) to proceed to the court 
of Nagpur, on a public mission. 

With his excellency’s permission, 
a route was chosen, which had been 
lately opened by the inland traders, 
between Benares and Berar. 

The route through Catac, Samb- 
halpur, and Chetesgerh, and ano- 
ther by the way of Ramgerh and 
Serguja, were inconvenient, be- 
cause preparations for the journey 
were already made at Mirzapur, my 
ujsual place of abode. The direct 
road from Mirzapur to Nagpur, 
through the territoiies of the rajah 
of Rewa, the shortest, and most 
frequented of any, between the 
banks of the Ganges, and the capi- 
tal of the rajah of Berai’s domi- 
nions, The computed distance 
little exceeds four hundred miles $ 
and by this route alone cotton is 
imported from Nagpur to the British 
territories. But the rajah of Resva 
yol. 8. 


was at this time threatened by Ali 
Behadur $ and the road was infested 
by banditti, from Bundelcundj a 
province, which Ali Behadur had 
long since invaded, but not com- 
pletely reduced. To avoid inter- 
ruption, that might be well appre- 
hended on a road which native 
travellers and merchants disused as 
insecure, it appeared expedient to 
take a circuitous route $ and, in- 
stead of proceeding along the banks 
of the Ganges and Jamuna to 
Calpi, and thence to Sagur, it 
seemed advisable to traverse the 
forests that lie between Bijeygerh 
and Serguja, because this route pre«* 
sen ted the advantage of passing 
through no intermediate territories 
between the British dominions and 
the provinces tributary to the rajah 
of Berar. 

Having chosen this route, and 
completed the requisite preparations 
for inarching through a desolate 
country, by roads impracticable 
for wheel carriages, I begun th^ 
journey from Miraw$>ur on the 4th 
* A January^ 
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January, 1799* and ascended the the Nermada river better indicates 
Gortola pass on the following day. the direction of the principal range 
The toad lay over the Bind’h hills, of Bind’h hills. From Arpracuta 
from the ascent of them, within where this river lias its source, onthe 
sight of the Ganges, to Nagpur, same spot with the Sone and the Hat- 
which is situated among hills that su, to the gulf of Camboga, where 
in reality belong to the same clus- it disembogues itself into the sea, 
ter of mountains. It may not then the channel of Nermada is confined 
be here improper to premise some by a range of hills, or by a tract of 
general observations on the raoun- elevated ground, in which nume- 
tainous tract over which I travelled, rous rivers take their rise 5 and by 

Bind’h, in Sansci it named VimV- their subsequent course towards the 
hya, constitutes the limit between Sone and Yamuna on one side, and 
Hindustan and the Deccan. The towards the Tapati, and Oodaver 
most ancient Hindu authors assign on the other, sufficiently indicate 
it as the southern boundary of the the superior elevation of that tract 
region, which they denominate through which the Nermada has 
*Arya bluima or ’Aryaverta. Mo- forced its way. 
dern authors, in like manner, make I shall have subsequent occasion 
this the line which discriminates to mention the lofty ridge that 
the northern from the southern na- connects Amracantac with the 
tions of India. It reaches almost spot to which the sources of the 
from the eastern to the western Da modar may be traced, 
tea $ and the highest part of the If it be true, as appearances 
range deviates little from the line strongly indicate, and as tradition 
of the tropic. The mountainous partly confirms, that the sea once 
tract, however, which retains the washed the foot of the Himalaya 
Appellation, spreads much more mountains, Hindustan was then 
widely. It meets the Ganges in submerged, and the Deccan must 
several places towards the north ; have been an island, the northern 
and the Godaveti is held to be its shore of which was the vind’hya 
southern limit. range. 

Sanscrit etymologists deduce its The unifoim flatness of the 
name from a circumstance to which ©ountry, the shallowness of the 
I have just now aHuded. It is called soil, and its sandy bases, in the whole 
Vind’hya, *says the authorof acorn- tract from Janeser, along the banks 
mentary on the A mere offi, because of the Saraswole and Yamuna, to 
people think (d’hy a yanti) the pro- both seas, appear to warrant this 
gress of the sun is obstructed (veindd' conjecture, which is rendered still 
ha) by it. Suitably totb is notion, the further probable by the sands and 
most elevated ridge of this tropical fens that lie between Sindhu and 
range of mountains, is found to run Guijasa,and by the forests in which 
from a point, that lies between the numerous mouths of the Ganges 
Chhota Nagpur and Pjlamu, to meet the sea. 
another that is situated in the vici- The legend of Bhagirat’ha 
nity of Ougein. But the course of assigning a channel to the Ganges, 

is 

* Derived f»om vi, denoting opposition, jnd d’hyai to think. This meaning of the 
name of Vjnd'hyajOi tiopical mountain, is confiimed by a verse in an epic poem on the 
death of Sisu r ala, (6. 4* 2.} where mount Kaivate is described as emulating Vind- 
bya again to check the course of the sun. 
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is evidently founded on a tradition, 
which supposes Hindustan (o have 
been once submeiged; the legends 
concerning Parasu Rama's extort- 
ing the shores of the Cocana and 
Malaya from the ocean, are, in 
like manner, evidences of a tradition 
that the sea has receded from the 
coast of Malabar ; and tliere is di- 
rect evidence that it has retired 
from the eastern coast.' 

But whether the conjecture, 
that has been just now hazarded, 
be well or ill founded, the notions 
which it suggests are conformable 
with a just idea of the northern 
bounds of the Vind’hya hills. 
Their southern limit, as already 
observed, is the river Godaveri. 

The vast extent of this moun- 
tainous tract, contrasted with the 
amall elevation of these hills, viewed 
from the plains of Hindustan, has 
furnished grounds for a legend, 
to which the mythological writings 
of the Hindus often allude : Vind- 
’hya having once prostrated himself 
before his spiritual guide, Agaslya ,* 
still remains in that posture by 
command of the holy personage. 
This humiliation is the punishment 
of his presumption in emulating 
the lofty height of Hemalaya and 
Meru. According to this legend, 
Vind’hya has one foot at Chunar ; 
and hence the real name of that 
fortress is said to be Cherenadri.-f- 
His other foot is, I think, placed, 
by the same legend, in the vicinity 
of Gaya. The vulgar, very incon- 
sistently, suppose the head of the 
prostrate mountain, near the tem- 
ples of Vind’hy Vasini, four miles 
from Mirzapur. 


If the goddess Bhawani have, 
in the present age of the world, 
fixed her abode on Vind’hya cbula, 
as the priests of those temples af- 
firm, quoting Puranas to prove her 
predilection for this mountain, she 
has made choice of an inhospitable 
region. The vast tract of moun- 
tainous country, to which the name 
of Vind’hya appertains, is mostly 
covered with forest, or is inhabit* 
ed by mountaineers, as well as the 
woods, which they have imper* 
fectly cleared. In few places, 
within the skirts of the eastern por- 
tion of this mountainous region, 
have the Hindus, and still less the 
Muzlems, intruded much on the 
possessions of these uncivilized 
tribes; or where they have done 
so, they have become almost ae sa- 
vage as the people among whom 
they have settled. A bad soil, and 
the want of navigation, are the 
chief discouragements to the pro- 
gress of arts in the eastern por- 
tion of that vast tract to which 
the name of Vind’hya appertains. 

From these general remarks, I 
proceed to more particular observa- 
tions, made in the progress of my 
journey, and during my stay 
among the hills of Bind’h. 

Insight of Mirzapur, at the dis- 
tance of about five miles from it, 
my fellowf travellers and myself 
ascended the Gortoia, or Gortotwa 
pass, and encamped about two 
miles from it, under a dismantled 
stone fort, near a small village. 
The pass is steep and difficult; 
and the road, on the brow of the 
hill, leads through a forest of leafy 
bntea:|| indeed, the whote range 


* A 2 „ of 

* Even the name of Agaslya is, by some etymologists, derived from terav which 
bear allusion to this legend. 

+ From Cherena, a foot; and Ac!ri,a mountain. 

t Capt.'H. Lennon accompanied me in the command of th* «scort ; a Mr#P. 
Turnbul, as surgeon of the residency. 

U Butea fro ndosa, named Palat, orphan 
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of btJte, near Chunar and Mirza- cocks and brown partridge* abound j 
par, exhibits the same appearance, black antelopes range the open 
Tbo ascent is every where steep, country * white-footed antelopea 
and -the Verge of the hill is either are found in the deepest woodsy: — 
bare rock, or lies near the surface ; and tigers infebi the skirts of the 
quarries are easily worked, and forest: we found, however> little 
they afford excellent staml-stone, encouragement to pursue game, 
which is carried to Benares, and during several halts it became ne- 
xnore distant places. It is mostly cessary to make, for the purpose of 
quarried in the small hilb, de- giving time to the dealers in corn to 
tached from the Vind'hya range, collect supplies, before we crossed 
which are near to the river, and the Sone, to strike into a desolate 
more accessible to carts. forest on the southern banks. 

On the table land, the soil is We took advantage of the last 
very poor, and, therefore, sparingly halt made on this account, at the 
cultivated, for eight or ten miles head of the Ecpowa pass, to visit 
from the brow of the hill. Pro- the fort of Bejeygerh, which is 
ceeding from the village, where we twelve miles distant from Roup.§ 
encamped above the pass, we im- This fortress, famous for the siege 
mediately struck into a forest, con- conducted by lieutenant-colonel, 
sisting chiefly of butea, and of now major-general, Popham, is si- 
emblick phyilanthus.* We saw tuated on the highest pinnacle of 
riosignsofcultuveforeightrniles,ex- an extensive range of peaks, which 
cept near the depopulated village of rise considerably above the general 
Sunri. After traversing a cultivated level of the table land : the rock on 
country of equal breadth, and again which the fortress stands, is so 
passing a forest similar to the first, steep, even on its most accessible 
we reached Gheiawel in three days, side, and when the contiguous hills 
Thence the road lay through a cul- approach nearest to the same ele- 
tivated country, by the way of vation, that Bejeygerh seems al- 
Shahgenj and Adilgenj, to Roap, most impregnable, unless by fa- 
♦near the head of the Ecpowa pass. mine, provided it be defended by 
In this tract we remarked much a spirited garrison. On the north- 
lice had been reaped ; we saw fine ern and western sides, the precipice 
crops of wheat on the ground, as overhangs the plain * to the east, a 
Well as linseed, chiches,f pigeon valley disjoins Bejeygerh from the 
and tares :|| we noticed range of hills lying in that diiection. 
many fields of sugar-cane ; and. Oil the southern side, contiguous 
near the large towns, orchards of hills, much inferior, however, to 
mango-trees* but the soil is in ge- the level of the fort, permit the 
ner\il poor * it requires frequent approach of besiegers within range 
fallows 5 and, alter all, it is said to of cannon ; and furnish footing, 
but scanty crops in the best whence the fort might perhaps be es- 
seasufts. caladed, after damaging i ts defences. 

Oi^the edge of the forest, to- The place is foitified by a wall* 
Wards the cultivated country, pea- built up from the edge of the pre- 
cipice, 

* EmhlickMyrobalan,»fl Hind& Calfcd Aunla. +Chaua* acir arietenum. 

| Arhor, Cythus cojan. U M^sur, Hrvutn bis permum. 

§ bears S. E. by E. from SRoap, seems distant 8 or 9 m^les horiaotftxl 

distance ; but the road between these places i$ circuitous 
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tfiptce/ with a narrow rampart, 
whence musketry, or wall pieces, 
might be discharged by persons in 
a sming posture ; there is no room 
for artillery, and it does not, indeed, 
appear to have been e'er the in- 
tention of any possessor of' this 
fortress to defend it by cannon. 
The wall runs along the extreme 
verge of the hilJ,* enclosing the 
whole summit of it \ hence it 
has been often necessary to begin 
the outer part of the wail forty or 
fifty feet below the parapet. This, 
while it gives a stupendous appeal - 
mice to the edifice, does, in fact, 
considerably weaken it, and the 
wall is giving way in many places. 
Following all the windings ot the 
hill, the fort has some irregular bas- 
tions : but, in general, although the 
parts of the wail do not well flank 
each other, yet, from the difficulty of 
access to it, the place can scarcely 
be taken by a regular siege. 

Within the wall is a house built 
in the Indian style, and adapted 
for the abode of women ; another 
building, formerly allotted for stoves 
and ammunition ; the ruins of some 
temporary edifices, thiee ponds or 
cisterns cut in the rock; and a 
small house near the tomb of a 
Moslem saint, Zeinee L:\bden, who 
is said to have died there three or 
four centuries ago. Two of the 
cisterns are named after Kama and 
his brother Lacshrnan ,* as usual, 
there is also a Silacund. The fort 
has a good gateway on the western 
side, and a small wicket bn the 
southern. 

We breakfasted in an apartment 
over the gateway ; and theuce con- 
templated with pleasure the exten- 
sive landscape before us. Close to 
the foot of the hill, a very small 
rivulet winds among woods .* tire 
Kbagher, a more considerable 
stream/ passes at the distance of a 
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mile or two. A bridge* consisting 
of eleven equal arches, has been 
built over it j and forms a contrast 
with the wildness of the woods 
contiguous to this rivulet. Towards 
the north, the country is cultivated.- 
A lofty eddice at Casuma, six, miles 
distant, and some well-built houses 
near other villages north of the fojt, 
relieve the eye, when fatigued with 
viewing the batren peaks that 
bound the western horizon, or the 
lulls covered wuh forest towards the 
south. The weather was not clear 
enough to afford a view of the dis- 
tant fort of Agari, beyond the 
Sone, nor of the tiva* itself, where 
it approaches nearest to Bijeygerh. 
In that direction, nothingbut moun- 
tain and forest was visible, except- 
ing a few spots where the moun- 
taineers have cleared small fields for 
cultivation. 

The prevalence of forest renders 
Bcjeygerh a very unwholesome 
spot. The garrison, placed in it 
after it was captured by the British 
forces, was for this reason gradually 
reduced to a small party of Sepahis, 
under the command of a ItStwaldar, 
or native serjeant. At length it was 
found necessary to withdraw this 
also ; and the place is now guarded, 
for form sake, by a dozen Match - 
lockmen, ui>dcr the orders of an 
honorary Keladar, who resides on 
his own estate a few miles distant 
from the fort, 

t have formed no certain in- 
formation of the ancient history of 
this fortress. It would no doubt bo 
chosen, for its natural strength, as 
a strong hold, by the first Mindfi, 
br mountaineers, that settled in the 
neighbouring plains. Its name does 
not evidently indicate the founder ; 
Vijeya signifies victory, and i* v a 
title of Arjuna, the friend pf 
Crlsbna, and also the name of % 
demigod, who is one of Siva’s 

tendaht 
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tendants. The .modern history of 
the place is connected with that of 
Agori, which we also visited, as 
will be forthwith mentioned. 

At noon we returned from Be- 
jeygerh to our encampment near 
Itoupj and the next morning de- 
scended the Caiinur hills, by the 
Ecpowa pass. Notwithstanding the 
change of name, we had not 
found an intervening valley, nor 
any other line of separation, to 
distinguish these from the hills we 
ascended at Goitowa. In fact, the 
double range of mountains, which 
confines the narrow valley through 
which the Sone runs, is only a por- 
tion of the extensive Vind’hya, 
though one lofty ridge obtains tiie 
name of Caimur. 

Two miles from Roup we came 
to the head of the pass. The de- 
scent was very steep and unsafe for 
about a hundred yards : the rest, 
for a mile and a half to the foot of 
the pass, was gradual, and suffi- 
ciently safe ; except one veiy dan- 
gerous spot near half way from the 
brow of the mountain. Here the 
road turns abruptly, twice, on the 
brink of the precipice $ and being 
very narrow, is awefuliy danger- 
ous : but the whole length of this 
perilous spot, not exceeding fifty 
yards, might, at n very moderate 
expense, be rendered securely pass- 
able, by splitting a few rocks with 
gunpowder. 

\Ve recommended this expe- 
dient to the Raja of Agoii, who 
had met us on the frontier of his 
estate near Gherawel, and who 
still accompanied us. He was pro- 
fessedly anxious to encourage the 
new commerce opened between 


Mirzapur and the Deccan, by a 
route which traverses his estate. 
But the expedient proposed to him 
for making the Kcpowa pass less 
dangerous, was deemed impracti- 
cable without the aid of an engi- 
neer $ because the stone cutters 
near Chunar and Mirzapur, being 
accustomed to quarry with iron 
wedges, are unacquainted with 
the mode of splitting rocks with 
gunpowder. It appears, however, 
that this method is well-known, and 
much practised in the Deccan. 
An expedient as efficacious in the 
opinion of Hindfts at least, for ob- 
viating the dangers of a road, 
which turns abruptly on the edge 
of a precipice, had been already 
adopted. A few stones on the bi ink 
of the precipice had been dpubed 
with minium, and thus converted 
into an idol, representing Bhawa- 
ni of Ecpowaghdt. A Brahmin 
stood there, ready to receive the 
oblations made to the goddess by 
votaries willing so to purchase a 
safe passage for themselves and 
their cattle. 

Whether owing to the oblations 
which our Hindft attendants made 
there, or to our own good fortune, 
I will not undertake to determine : 
but the elephants, camels, horses, 
and oxen, all reached the foot of 
the pass in safety. We thence 
looked up with some awe to the 
brow of the mountain, whence 
rocks seemed almost to overhang 
the road, at the elevation of a 
quarter of a mile above it.* 

The rock, so far as may be judged 
from the fragments near the road, 
and in the bed of the Khagher, 
which we twice crossed at the foot 

of 


*By a measurement taken from the opposite bank of the Sone, with a good sex- 
tant, and with separate observations for two measured basis, one of 50, the other 
400 vaids, I found the height of a conspicuous peak called Mange&war to be 480 
yards above the bed of the river ; and two miles distant from the place where the 
observations of its altitude were made. 
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-of the pass, is quartz. Large 
masses of milky quartz lay in the 
bed of the rivulet, and exhibited 
a n appearance, which was novel 
to us, and therefore interesting. 
The overhanging rocks on the 
brow of the mountain, and the 
perpendicular wall, which forms 
the precipice below them, are dis- 
cojoured and have almost the com- 
mon appearance of the exterior sur- 
face of milky quartz, when ithasbeen 
long exposed to the atmosphere. 

Tlie banks of the rivulet, and 
the sides of the road where it did 
not approach too near the preci- 
pice, are covered with thick 
woods. I did not then remark the 
different sorts of trees that com- 
posed them 5 but the foiest, that 
occupies the greatest part of the 
valley, in the midst of which the 
Sone runs, contains Pterocarpus 
sisoo, sol, &c. Swietenia, frebriruga 
Dyospyros, Ebenus, Sterculiamens, 
Nanelia orientulis. Mimosa cate- 
chue, butea frondosa nyctanthes, ar- 
bor, tristis, asen cah wa macuphul, 
bombax keptaphyllum, bombax, 
gossypenem, ficus, recenosa, bigno- 
nia chelnoides, phylluthus, emblica, 
rychnas, novomica, with many other 
tiees of various sizes from the In- 
dian hgtree, to the rh&mmes jajubar. 

We encamped near a very small 
village, at the foot of the pass. 
The rajah of Bijeypur, who had 
accompanied 11s from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mirzapur, encamped 
with the rajah of Agari, and the 
respective attendants, on the other 
side of the village. In the evening 
we were suddenly alarmed by a 
noise from their camp, that indi- 
cated loud and violent contention, 
among hundreds of persons. We 
sent to enquire the cause, and 
were soon relieved from the appre- 


hension of a quarrel having arisen 
among the attendants of these 
Rajeput chiefs. The two rajahs 
are allied by frequent intermarriages 
between their families. It is the 
custom among Brahmins, and Raj- 
puts, belong to the sect called 
Madhyandina, * to exchange con- . 
tumelious language by way of sport, 
at the celebration #f a wedding. 
This pastime was now renewed, 
as is often done at the entertain- 
ments of persons allied by affinity. 

The contumelious language, here 
alluded to, consists chiedy in ad- 
dressing to each other, terms sig- 
nifying 1 elation by affinity. Such 
terms convey an insult, because 
they imply the boast of favours, 
received from the female relations 
of the insulted party. It is almost 
needless to add, that, in the home- 
ly language of the vulgar, the 
same reproach, by vvayof boast, or 
of menace, is expressed in gross and 
explicit phrases. But I must not 
conceal, that the atrocious prac- 
tice ol destroying female children, 
which pievails among some tribe# 
of Rajputs, has its source in fasti- 
dious pride, which cannot brook 
appellations absurdly deemed con- 
tumelious. 

The next day, while the bag- 
gage proceeded to Canech, on the 
banks of the Sone, vve made an 
excursion to visit the fort ot Agari, 
at the distance of seven or eight 
miles from our last encampment. 
The guides conducted us by a path- 
way, which crosses obliquely, that 
lies between the Sone and the hills. 
Leading from village to village, 
the path winds greatly through in- 
termediate woods, for it rarely 
meets cultivated spots, which are 
but thinly scattered in a valley 
overspread by forest. The fatigue 

of 


* Their religious ceremonies are conducted according to the rule prescribed by 
Myadhandain. School of the Ya jarred#. 
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of our excursion was rewarded by By the route of Agari, * we 
much pleasure, in viewing the were told, major Crauford brought 
picturesque situation of Agari, the timely reinfoi cement, which 
The citadel is a fort t tied house, on he led from Ramgeih, to assist 
the summit of a ^mall hill, that in quelling the rebellion of Chet 
rises front the southern bank of the Sinh. . His seasonable arrival 
river. Walls built around it, on turned the Bight of the rebel, who 
the declivity of the hill, con- was already discomfited by the 
stitute the fort. This contains a. British forces. The expulsion of 
hall of audience, between the an oppressive prince, and contu- 
citadel and the gate; and com- macious tributary was effected, 
municates, by a double wall, with And while Chet Sinh received thd 
a large well at the foot of the hill, reward of his offences ; the ancient 
Within the gate stands the remains rajahs, whom he had driven from 
of an old building, which is said to their possessions, were restored to 
have been once a lofty edifice, their estates. 

Chet Sinh pulled down the Agon, with the pergunah of 
upper stories, and was proceeding Berber, now belongs to rajah Ben- 
to demolish this building, with behadur, who claims descent from 
the rest of the fort, until an in- a family of Chandei Rajputs which 
scription was found, which con- long flourished in Bundilcond. 
tamed a solemn imprecation on the His ancestor, rajah Permahc, 
person, who should destroy the reigned at Mahoba, the then 
place Superstition compelled the capital of Bund*), but having been 
rajah of Benares not only to much weakened by a war, in which 
desist from his intention, but to he had engaged with a tribe of 
repair the fort. Chohaus near Delhi, he was expel- 

The place is only fortified against led in the reign of Saltan ala uden 
musketry; being commanded by a Gnuri, and retired to the banks of 
hill whence shot would plunge into the Sone.j: Here his descendants 
the fort, it is not tenable against artil- built the forts of Berdi, and Ago- 
lery. But that hill, covered with ri. The elder branch of the family 
wood, adds to the picturesque beau- still enjoys a puncipallity, of which 
tiesof the spot. A continued range of Berdi is the capital. The)oungest 
mountain, in no place very distant branch flourished at Agori, and ob- 
from the river, and the Sone itself tained possession of Bijeygerh, 
flowing majestically between banks with the adjoining disti icts, which 
covered with forest, complete became the separate allotment of 
the beauty of the scenery. The a younger brother of this branch 
NUotica Misnos3, * and shrub- of Chandels. By sharing the tri- 
by Lythium, f cover .the hill, bute of Sinhraula, the rajahs of 
both within and without the walls Beidi and Agori, still retain a 
of the fort. They weie now in full trace of their common descent 
bloom ; and the contrast of colour, from rhe Chandei prince, who 
together with the fragrance of* first subjected that chiefship 
the Acacia, enchanced the plea- to his own domination. While 
sure received from viewing a ro- Berdi retained a virtual indepen- 
mantic landscape. dence, the rajahs of Agori and 

Bijeygerh 

• Babul, Misnosa niloiica. + Dhau ; Lythrum frute cosuun 

+ The Chohaus, expelled from Dehli, by the Muslems, sought refuge m the 
same mouotaineous region, and again became the neighbours of their ancient rivals. 
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Bljeygerh became subject to the trict of Kera mengror, near Be- 
Moghul government. They paid nares. His children retained their 
neither revenue nor tribute, until religion, and maintained their 
they were dispossessed by Bel went possession of a tract of cCunfty* 
Sinh, hut their heirs were re- south of Ganges. This territory* 
stoied by Mr. Hastings, after the which extended frotn the neigh- 
cxpuUion of Chet Sinh, and now boot hood of the fort of Chunar, to 
hold their respective estates, as the river Tawtis, but * which was 
Zemindars, with their hereditary subsequently reduced within liar- 
jagirs allotted to them* rower limits, was shared by 

Belvvent Sinh, end his successor three rajahs of the Gerwar tribe, 
Chet Smh, had pursued the same Aiswaiya Sinh, the heir of one 
policy throughout the province of branch of this family, holds Mara ; 
Benares, expelling all the rajahs, another branch of it lately possess** 
ana prescribing the very name of ed the district of Paya, both iit 
Zemindars 3 Mr. Hastings, on con- the pi ovince of Iiahabad, and 
sideiauons of prudence and j\\<- subject t*> the NaWab ^f Ayud’h. 
tire, reinstated the rajahs 5 and Unmghulam Sinh, the heir of the 
Mr. Duncan, under the order of elder branch of Gherwars, has the 
loid Cornwallis, restored the Ze- dismantled fort of Bejeypiir, toge- 
miuuars, confeiring on them the ther with a part of the estate of 
rights of landholders his ancestors, and a jagir gi anted 

The rajah of Bijeygerh, who ac- by the British government, 
companied us to the foot of the From this brief abstract of tfa- 
Cannar hills, is another instance ditions, preserved by Chandel, 
of tyranny on the part of Bel went and Ghcrwar rajputs, and paits 
Sinh, and equity on that of the confirmed by the general voice, 
British government. Raja Ram- which acknowledges the royal de- 
ghulam Sinh is the descendant scent, and great antiquity of these 
of Jubraj, from whom, as first by houses, I leturn to the narrative 
birth and rank among the rajahs of the journey, 
of this province, Belwent Sinh Again crossing the Sone, we re- 
liinvclf received symbol of his 111- turned to the high road 3 and, after 
auguration as a rajah. 1 *' He never** once more passing the Khugher, 
theless expelled the son of Jubraj, and several times crossing low but 
and the heirs were not reinstated -steep hills that stand detached 
until after the discomfiture and from the Cainmnange, we reached 
flight of 'Chet Sinh. our encampment at night, drench- 

This very ancient family of Gher- ed by rain, which overtook 
war rajputs deduces its origin from us on the way. The vVeather 
Jeychend, who reigned at Cunaiy, cleaned up for a few hours the fol- 
and wa^iethroned during 1 aimnr’s lowing day •, and wc took advantage 
invasion of Hindustan. lie jetired of that intei mission of rain to cross 
to Benares, where his posterity the Sone and encamp at Cot’ha, 
flourished for several generations. As the river abounds with dange- 
until one of his descendants, being rous quicksands, precautions bad 
defeated by the MusJetns, was com- been taken to ascertain a ford 
peiied to embrace their faith, for where the bottom was sufficiently 
the sake of preserving his life, firm to bear elephants. The cattle 
He was permitted to hold the dis- s past 

* Acirelet on the forehead in the symbol: and it is with bis foot, .not his baud, that 
On ancient Hiadfi prince exalts a plebeian to e^vwl rank w«h himself. 
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past without accident and almost opinion on the stones, that com- 
without alarm. pose the mountains which the 

The day was followed by a Sone has washed before it teaches 
tempestuous night*and, though the Agon, numerous specimens of pcb- 
weather was clear the next morn- ble were collected irom the sand of 
ing, we were obliged to protract the river. The sand itself consists 
the halt, that the tents might dry. of larger particles of quartz, than 
At tins dismal spot, cloi»e to the arc found in rivers flowing throes* h 
edge of a vast forest, we received a Champaign country ; the pebble 
the melancholy tidings of the mas- were much worn and rouncL-d. 
sacre at Benares. Grief for the Numerous specimens, variously co- 
loss of friends, from whom we loured, were silicious, and struck 
had so lately parted, prepared us fire with steel: none were obe- 
to commence our journey next day, client to the magnet, even when 
through a desolate forest, in a very reduced to dust. Other specimens, 
gloomy temper of nundd also variously coloured, appeared 

Before we proceed on this dis- to be fragments of argillaceous 
mal portion of the journey, I must stones, that have a laminated tc\- 
pause to remark, that the Sone is ture. Small piece.,, either of tale 
not here deemed navigable, in any or mica were noticed among the 
season of the year, for boats larger sand. 

tfaau canoes. Rocks are the repu- Resuming our journey after a 
ted impediment to its navigation, halt of one day, we struck mto 
The valley, through which the river the forest within a mile of the 
runs, is thus deprived of carriage Sone ; and in three days reached 
for its productions. Encourage- the village of Bihser near Diidhi, 
meat lor the revolt of settlers, and Peiwa (Doody Pula of Runnels 
for the industry of the few pea- map) situated at the distance of a 
sants, who already inhabit it, is few miles from the banks of the 
wholly wanting*. Excellent timber Can has river. The road was aeon- 
stands useless in the valley, and on tinned ascent and descent of hills, 
the southern range or mountains, through a forest; in some parts 
Even the more valuable produc- thick, in others intermixed with 
tionsof the hills and forests are but grass, but no where exhibiting any 
sparingly gathered. Lac, honey, signs whatsoever of cultivation, re- 
and gevens of various sorts, the ma- cent or ancient. We twice en- 
sures and seed Rambus ; the starch of camped in the forest, on the edge 
Ticor, (Tikhor) ginger, and root of of rivulets, the course of which 
long pepper, the nutsofChironji, and was already stopped by the dryness 
many other drugs and condements, of the season. Later in the year, 
red bole, white chalk, and ore of iron, it would have been necessary to 
abound in the forest, and near the take another route by the banks of 
banksof the Sone, butlittleisexport- the Canharfor the sakeof water, and 
ed to the markets of Benares. which cannot be procured in this 

For the sake of forming an forest after the beginning of the hot 

season. 

* In the preceding year an European adventurer, but of what nation is not known, 
took this route towards the Deccan, probably with the design of seeking his for- 
tune in the service of native Princes. He was assassinated in the middle of the 
forest, a few miles beyond the limits of the British territories. The circumstance; 
had it been then known to us, would have added another gloomy tinge to the 
aspect of the forest. 
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season. Tigers are said to infest 
this tract: accordingly, the guides 
cautioned us against moving any 
part of our cattle and attendants 
before day-light. "W e did not how- 
ever, observe the signs of any ani- 
mal whatsoever, not even birds, in 
the desolate tract which we here 
traversed.* 

The rock which constitute the 
hills on this side of the Sone, is not 
so much exposed as on the nor- 
thern side of the river. It appeals 
to be quantzore, but exclusively 
so 5 for argillaceous stones occupied 
the surface of the hills, and even 
the beds of water courses in many 
places. Among the very nume- 
rous kinds of trees, which compose 
the foiest, the most conspicuous 
were the sala mid boswellia. The 
fragrant gum, afforded by this last 
tree, resembles olibanum; and is, 
I suspect, sold in the markets of 
Hindustan for that drug. Ster- 
culia uren, common on tiie nor- 
thern side of (he Sone, yields a 
gum which has been mistaken for 
Xragacanth. Specimens of it, which 
were submitted in the preceding 
year to the inspection of very skil- 
ful persons, were pronounced to be 
exactly similar to the gum of the 
Astragalus Tragacantha. But the 
-doubts, which were still retained, 
have been since confiimed by ex- 
perience of merchants, who ex- 
ported the gum of that Sterculia to 
the markets of Europe. 

In our first day’s march through 
this forest, and very soon after quit- 
ting the banks of the Sone, we 
crossed the boundary of the pro- 
vince of Benares; and entered the 


territories of the Jdgirdar of Uthari. 
The limits indeed are not well de- 
fined : but the raja of Agon, as a 
zemindar of the province of Be- 
nares, claims a very small portion 
of the forest ; and seems disposed 
to acknowledge the rights of the 
Japh dar. 

At Bihrera vakil met us on the 
part of R ha warn Sinh, who had 
recently succeeded to his father, 
Bud’h Sinh, Jugmlar of Ut'harL 
Besides that Jagir in the district of 
Bud’h Sinh acquired, 
by grant or purchase, the Tapes h 
of Duuhi and Berch, fiom the 
chief of Siiihraula, and from the 
Raja of Serguja. He also en- 
joyed a lease m perpetuity of 
Rampur in V organ ah Rclonju, and 
foimeily rented the Chaela of 
Bendu, m Shear Rohtas. All these 
adjoin, and constitute a voiy sin- 
gular and almost independent pro- 
perty, in a country lemoic* bom all 
commercial intercourse, and thinly 
inhabited by uncivilized moun- 
taineers. 

Round the village of Bihrer, and 
in other cultivated spots, which we 
viewed, as we approached the vil- 
lage, from the brow of a hill that 
overlooks it, the oops, then on the 
ground, consisted of wheat, barley, 
and chiohes. R ; ce and flour were 
puichascct in the village; much 
dearer, however, than might have 
been expected in so requestered a 
place. In the further p^ogiess of 
our journey through the forests of 
Serguja, rice and taxes (Masur, or 
Ervumbispermum) were the only 
sorts of grain which could be 
purchased. The supplies ^hich 

we 


* Birds are very scarce in the forests which wc passed during this journey- Even 
in the most cultivated tract, and in ihe wards co- ti^uous to them, neither the species 
of birds, nor the individuals, are so numacuj m B ar, as ii. Bengal and H.ndthian. 
It is not impiobiblc that tigers may abound :*i i hi - vast forest. However, none were 
seen in the whole journey, except one half-giown f ger that ciossed the road near 
Cothf; and the elephants indicated once only that they smelled iImI ferocious animal, 
which they dread and abhor. 
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tre brought from the banks of the 
Sone, could not suffice for all the 
camp followers, and the want of 
flour was felt as a serious inconve- 
nience by the servants and porters, 
who were all accustomed to feed 
on rice. 

From Bihrer we proceeded in 
four days through the Tapehs of 
Dud’hi and Berch, to the village 
of Cot’bi, belonging toBijeySinb, 
^disaffected chieftain of Serguja. 
Very small villages are thinly scat- 
tered in this tract, at distances of 
four, five, and six miles from each 
other. In the last day’s inarch, 
we proceeded sixteen miles with- 
out seeing an inhabited place, or any 
huts light traces of former cultuie in 
a single spot. The intermediate tract 
is a deep forest ; through which a nar- 
row road winds over hills that are 
accessible, or round such as are 
particularly steep. Wherever the 
road leads to a commanding emi- 
nence, the prospect of an undulated 
country, covered with majestic 
forests, is strikingly magnificent. 
In the valleys, the gloomy confined 
view is not unawful. 

The tract which we here tra- 
versed, is thinly inhabited by moun- 
taineers ; the inhabitants of Tapeli 
Dud’hi mostly belong to the tribe 
of Goods j those of Berch are 
Kherwars and Paruiyahs ; forests 
of Serguja aie occupied by Cols 
Qboios, lyherwars, Bhuyniars and 
Ranees. Concerning these and 
other tribes of mountaineers, little 
information could be gained. Al- 
most secluded from intercourse 
with ci v ilized people, they are igno- 
rant and suspicious. In one instance, 
they even showed a disposition to 
oppose our encamping near their 
habitations.* And, after we had 
succeeded in conciliating the chief 
pS the village, they still retained 
theijr suspiciousness ; and remained. 


with their wives and children, 
peeping at our encampment from 
the lop of a hill, which overhung 
the village. La en those who con- 
versed most cheerfully with us, 
could not readily apprehend our 
questions, nor answer them dis- 
tinctly in the common dialect of 
India. 

Their own dialects are peculiar 
to their own tribes, or common to 
two or thiee tribes only. 

The Bhuyniars are particularly 
entitled to the name of mountai- 
neers ; they frequent the highest 
spots, and deepest forests, neglect 
hiibbandry ; and employ themselves 
in gathering the produce of the 
woods, especially the resin of the 
sal, which they exchange for gram 
and other necessaries of life. The 
other tribes follow the practice ot 
agriculture. The Gonds appear to 
be most advanced towards civili- 
zation; and they imitate the man- 
ner, and practise the religious ob- 
servations of Hindus, The Ranees 
are said to be Mohammedans. Other 
tribes of mountaineers are not re- 
stricted from any particular diet, 
nor do they seem to hold any ani- 
mal unclean. They refrain, how- 
ever, fiom the flesh of kine. 

In answer to enquiries concern- 
ing his religious notions, a K her war 
affirmed, that he often prayed to 
Na ray a n ; but he added, that he 
worshipped a neighbouring hill, 
called Paspahr 5 and he showed us 
the monument, as well as the hills 
above named : he acknowledged, 
that he sacrifices goats on solemn 
occasions. 

By a tacit consent among their 
various tribes, which are habituated 
to diffeient pursuits of industry, 
the Bhuyniars exclusively practice 
the gathering of the resin of sal. 
In the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son. 
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son, they wound such trees, as have 
been selected by them, for the 
put pose 5 and .take off the bark, 
two feet above the ground, leaving 
the wood bare the breadth of six or 
eight inches. The resin exudes 
with the descending sap, and accu- 
mulates in this ring. It is gathered 
in the winter ; and the tree, no 
doubt, perishes in the same sea- 
son. So improvident a mode of 
collecting the resin accounts for its 
containing few besides young sal 
trees. This fact was particularly 
remarked by us $ and {he cause 
became obvious, when we were 
made acquainted with the motive 
for barking the trees. After passing 
the boundary of Serguja, we ob- 
served great numbers of sdl so 
barked 5 and we gathered specimens 
of the resin, for the sake of veri- 
lying a fact, which has been con- 
tested. After inspecting these 
recent specimens, I can saiely 
affirm, that the resin, called 
Damraer from the Hindi name 
Dhuna, is the produce of the sal. 

The Kherwars practise, but not 
exclusively, the preparation of 
»tarch from the root of 1 Icor, 
which they collect tiom the foust, 
without previous culture. The 
root is ground, and ns pulp is 
mixed with water; and, without 
further manipulation, the March 
settles at the bottom of the ve*> el, 
The water is poured off, and die 
Starch is dried in the open air. 

. From eight parts, by weight, of 
the root, one part of Match 11 ob- 
tained : and is commonly sold lor 
an equal weight ot salt. 

The gummy resin, impropetly 
called Terra Japonica, is purred 
by the mountaineer^ from the 
Mimosa Catechu, (should be Cat’ll) 
which abounds in these forests. 
Gum lac and wild silk are collected 
in the woods. Ct ude iron smelted 


at numerous petty iron works in 
Serguja 5 Myrobalans and the Che- 
ronje nut are gathered in the forest. 
These, with other articles, which 
have been already hinted, are the 
objects of the little traffic that is 
carried on between Serguja and 
Benares. AVe were informed by 
carriers, whom we met at different 
times, that they obtain those returns 
for salt and tobacco, which they 
bring from the province of Benares. 

From Cothi, the first village 
within Bijey Sikh* s jurisdiction, 
we marched in three days to Fieri- 
herpur, the southern limit of his 
possessions : the third march was 
employed in ascending and de- 
scending the Simset pass. At onr 
encampment below the pass, I re- 
ceived a visit from the son of 
Bijey Sinh. This chieftain be- 
longs to the tribe of Gonds, and 
bears the title ot Powa, peculiar to 
that u ibe j but he has adopted the 
manne. of Hindu, and is treated 
as such by the Hindus of Serguja. 
Though disaffected to the adminis- 
tration of the uncle and guardian 
cl the minor rajah, he has not 
tin own off his allegiance. He 
pays contributions in lieu of reve- 
nue, but resists all other interference 
within his jurisdiction. Fiom sub- 
sequent information It appeared* 
that he is not needlessly on his 
guard against the violence of the 
rajah’s guardian. 

Throughout Bijey Sinh’s tern- 
lory, as in that of Bhawni Sink, 
which had been pi e v iously t ra versed 
by us, inhabited spots aie thinly 
scattered in a vast forest. The 
villages however are laiher mote 
populous, and the cleared spots, ate 
somewhat less confined, than in 
Birch and Dud’hi. The road winds 
excessively, th tough deep wood:,, 
and over very uneven giottffd, close 
to the foot of lofty eminences 

The 
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The road is stony, and the live 
rock is in many places exposed. 
Prom the banks of the Sone, to 
the Simset pass, we crossed nume- 
rous rivulets and water-courses, the 
stream of which is invariably di- 
rected to the westward. This 
fact indicates, that the ground is 
more elevated on the east towards 
the frontier of Blamu. In one 
rivulet, I remarked rocks of gra- 
nite : in the banks of another, tale 
was found : mica, in dust, or ce- 
mented in concrete stones, was 
common in many places, both on 
hills and in the valleys. On which 
the summit of the Simset pass, 
and on its steep declivities, large 
pieces of tale, either detached, or 
combined with fragments of sili- 
cious stones, were abundant, but 
quartz is the most common rock 
throughout the whole of this moun- 
tainous tract. 

From the 24th of January, when 
we encamped near the limits of 
Birch, to the 28th, when we tra- 
versed the Simset pass, the cold, 
which had gradually increased since 
we quitted the Sone, became intense. 
A hoar frost aemained on the 
ground after sunrise, on the 25th 
and 20th. On the 2/tb, at sun- 
rise, the thermometer stood at 24° 
of Fahrenheit's scale, and ten mi- 
nutes after sunrise, it had only 
risen to 2(i°. Water had frozen in 
biass vessels ; the pools weie frozen 
in many places j and it remained on 
them, and in the shade of the 
forest, for more than an hour ; and 
on grass and trees, for more than 
two hours after sunrise. At noon, 
the thermometer had nsen to 0*2° ; 
and at ten o’clock at night had fallen 
to 31°. A thermometer, which 
had been exposed all night, was 
covered with i sides on the morning 
of the 28th ; and stood, after sun- 
rise, at 21°. Another, taken out 


of its case, exhibited 22^° and rose' 
to 24°, when exposed for a few 
minutes to the air. Water had 
frozen in a leathern bag $ and the 
grass and trees were covered with 
ice. Even after our march through 
the Simset pass, we found ice still 
unmelted at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon. This intense cold, be- 
tween the latitudes of 23° and 24°, 
confirms a received opinion, that 
the climate of uncleaned countries, 
is colder than that of cultivated re- 
gions. Though we now travelled in a 
mountainous country, the elevation 
is quite insufficient to account for so 
great cold near the tropical limits. 

At Heriherpur we met a nume- 
rous band of travellers proceeding 
to Benares. We had already met 
several other parties in different 
places. They were mostly pil- 
grims, from various parts of the 
Mahratta dominions. 

The insults, and even personal 
danger, to which travellers were, at 
this time, exposed on all the other 
routes from the Deccan lo Benares, 
compelled the pilgrims to choose 
this road, which is secure, though 
very circuitous and inconvenient. 

After halting one day, to refresh 
the cattle and people, who were 
much fatigued by ten successive 
inarches, we moved to Khergan- 
wan ; a village situated a mile south 
ot the Malianodi liver. We this 
day traversed a cultivated country. 
Some spots indeed were waste $ 
but even there the forest was thin, 
and seemed to have been formerly 
cleared and tilled. It exhibited 
the reverse of the picture which 
we had lately viewed, in forests, 
where the few cultivated spots that 
are found, are half filled with the 
stumps of trees, recently cut down. 

Rice is the chief object of tillage 
in this tract. Barley and pulse 
were seen near the villages ? but 
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most of the tilled ground had al- 
ready yielded its harvest, which 
had evidently consisted of rice. 

The natural production of the 
forest, from which we had now 
emerged, are the same that have 
been already enumeiated on the 
occasion of our reaching its nor- 
thern skht. Among tiees, not 
already mentioned, are semercarpus, 
anaeardium, bassia latifolia, and 
cralaeva marmelos, which are said 
to grow wild in this forest. 
Among useful plants, are rubia, 
manjet’h, and genticina charayta, 
which the natives affirm to be com- 
mon in these woods. 

We were obliged to halt two 
days at this place, in consequence 
of a message received from the 
guardian of the minor raj all of 
Serguja. My escort and retinue 
had been magnified by common 
rumour to a poient army ; and the 
rajah’s guardian fe.ued,or pretended 
to fear, hostile designs. Absurd as 
were such appiehensions, yet a 
similar alarm had been taken by 
the chief of Sinhiaula; and the 
Meksil chief of Chegcrh aho, 
whose country lay on the eastern 
side of our route, had armed to 
repel an expected invasion. In 
the present instance, the suspicions 
of the guardian were aggravated 
by the visit, whWi I received from 
the son of his enemy, Bijey Sinh. 
I therefore sent a conhdential ser- 
vant to conciliate the rajah’s guar- 
dian, and to convince him of the 
absurdity of the apprehensions 
which lie entertained. Tins v\as 
easily accomplished 5 and, alter a 
delay of two days, we proceeded to 
Pei>a,and thence, on the subsequent 
day, to Serguja. 

The country which we traversed, 
was populous, and in general well 
cultivated; but in marches we 
past over a considerable tract of 


forest ground. Persa is a large 
village, and a mart foi grain ; and 
the hist place, on the south of the 
Sono, to \\ inch either term is appli- 
cable. It was here that we fell 
into the route which was formerly 
travelled bf Mr. Chapman, when 
proceeding to the court of Nagpur, 
on a public mission. Air. Chap- 
man took the 1 elite of Ramgerh $ 
pursuing a tract which was then, 
or but few years earlier, constantly 
beaten by merchants exporting silk 
from Bengal to Nagpur, This 
traffic has now taken a different 
channel : and Mirzapur is become 
its mart. 

For a short time preceding and 
following the route in which we 
travelled, the traders who exported 
silk, spices, and other valuable 
merchandise to the Deccan, fol- 
lowed the same tract which we 
pursued. But commerce is now 
returning to the shorter and more 
convenient route of Ragheli’liand. 

A fever, with which I had been 
some days afflicted, rendered it 
necessary to prolong our stay at 
Serguja. This disorder did not 
assume the worst shape of what is 
denominated the forest fever ; and 
very few persons besides myself, 
experienced any sickness of this 
kind, during our progress. It 
may, therefore, be safely pronoun- 
ced, that a journey through the 
deepest forest is attended with 
little danger in the dry season. 
But in the rains it is highly dan- 
get ous. In two successive years, I 
revived supplies of necessary arti- 
cles of consumption by this route. 
The servants, and porter.s, having 
been each time dispatched from 
Mirzapur, at too late seasons, were 
overtaken by the rains, and all suf- 
fered attacks of the forest fever in its 
worst form. It became a subject 
of much regret to me, that several 

persons 
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persons lost their lives by sickness, 
contracted in ray service, through 
accidents, which disappointed th* 
precautions 1 had taken to obviate 
a danger, of which I was sufficiently 
aware. 

The continuance of sickness, 
during ray stay at Serjuga, pi evented 
the enquiries, whicii I intended to 
make at this place. The produc- 
tions and commerce of the coun- 
fry* with other objects of research. 
Upon which I could expect accurate 
information at no other place, were 
therefore uninvestigated. - A few 
observations only can be here sub- 
joined. 

Serguja is tributary to Berar. 
It belongs to a Rajput family, the 
heir of which is now a minor. The 
death of his father and predeces- 
sor, is said to have been hastened 
by the uncle, and present guardian 
of the rajah ; and the same fate is 
supposed to await the young chief- 
tain, at the hands of his unnatural 
kinsman. Serjuga is chiefly inha- 
bited by tribes of mountaineers. 
Hiridfis are settled in the province, 
but in no great number ; and a few 
Afghan horsemen find service at 
this place. They fetch their horses 
from the annual fair, Beeser, on 
the Ganges; and the yeaily tri- 
bute, amounting to the sum of 
3,500 rupees only, is partly made 
good by delivering, at Retapur, 
horses imported from that fair. It 
was affirmed, that an increase of 
tribute had been lately demanded j 
ahd the claim was resisted, on the 
ground of uniform custom. If 
such a demand was really made, it 
bas not been since enforced. Serjuga, 
situated in the midst of mountains, 
is naturally strong. It could not, 
indeed* resist the power of the 
government of Berar ; but the in- 
habitants of Serjuga, without fa- 
cing the Mahratta troops, would 


abandon their huts, and seek refuge, 
as they had formerly done, on similar 
occasions, in the recesses of the forest. 
The complete subjugation of the 
country might be ultimately ef- 
fected ; but at greater cost than the 
conquest is worth. Annual tribute, 
and the acknowledgment of sub- 
jection, but with imperfect obedi- 
ence, are, tor this reason, accepted 
by the rajah of Berar ; or rather by 
Ins brother, on whose principality it 
is dependent. 

After four days, the fever, by 
which I suffered, being then 
checked, I received a visit from 
the chief of Serjuga and his guar- 
dian, and we proceeded on our 
journey the following day. In five 
marches we traversed the southern 
part of Serjuga; and, the 
fifth day, proceeded towards 
Retapur. For more than thirty 
miles, the country was populous ; 
the villages were frequent, and 
surrounded with arable land ; but 
forests intervened in some places. 
The tops of the hills appeared to 
be wholly waste ; and the vallies 
generally well cultivated. The 
road mostly followed the windings 
of the valley ; it once or twice 
crossed a ridge of hills. 

At our second encampment, 
the tents were pitched near a pond, 
which tradition makes to be the 
scene of a celebrated legending 
Dasaratli, through an unhappy 
mistake, slew the son of a blind 
ascetick, while drawing f water 
from a pond for his helpless 
parents. The name of the place, 
And’hala, is said to be founded on 
this event. 

The third day we encamped 
within three or four miles of a 
Very conspicuous hill, named Ram- 
gerh, which had been seen and 
remarked from Serjuga, and which 
remained in sight even after we 

crossed 
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crossed the boundary ofChetesgeih. 
Annual fairs are held t here, which 
invite a great resort from vciy 
distant places. Though esteemed 
a place of much sanctity, it is 
uninhabited, and is not even be- 
cbme the abode of a single devotee, 
or recluse, nor been honoured 
with a temple or any other edifice. 
The images- of the Gods, as we 
learnt from enquiry, for we did 
not visit the spot, are left exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather. 

In our fourth march, we found 
the road extremely bad. For 
nearly five miles it led us over 
rugged hills, but afterwards through 
a cultivated valley. Thence we 
again entered a forest, and en- 
camped on the banks of a rivulet. 
The fifth march, we traversed a 
steep and difficult pass. The whole 
tract was mountainous, and the 
road, through uninterrupted forest, 
was even more fatiguing to our 
people and cattle, that the worst 
part of the route between the Sone 
and Serguja, 

We that day pitched our tents 
within the limits of Chelesgerh, 
near a small village, in a very con- 
fined valley ; and thence, in two 
marches, reached Chhuri, a popu- 
lous town three miles soutli of 
the Hetsu river. The interme- 
diate day, after crossing very 
craggy hills, and then passing an 
equal tract of less rugged country, 
which is, however, very sparingly 
cultivated, we encamped on a small 
hill, at the foot of a more lofty and 
conspicuous one, named Chendi. 
It is remarKiuie for a figure 
rudely delineated, either by na- 
ture. or by art; on a perpendicu- 
lar precipice, and bears a real or 
fancied resemblance to a cock. 
This figure is worshipped under 
the title of Chendipet. From this 
place to Chhuri, the first half 
of the wuy is a stoney road, through 
Vol. $. 


ir 

thick forest, in a very narrow val- 
ley, the remainder of it traverses 
a well -cultivated country r inter- 
spersed, however, with some barren 
land, thinly covered with stunted 
forest. 

Throughout the whole of our 
journey, we crossed numerous 
rivulets and water courses* But 
the Hetsu, or Nend- Hetsu, is the 
first that we saw, which could be 
dignified with the name of river. 
Its course, from the west to the 
east, demonstrates that the highest 
land lies to the westward. In fact, 
it has its source on the same spot, 
whence two celebrated rivers, the 
Sone and Neunada flow 5 one 
towards the north, and the other 
towards the west. Amercantac, in 
which are the fountains of these 
tluee rivers, must evidently be the 
highest ground in the Vtnd’hya 
range of mountains. The course of 
the Neimada shows the direction of 
the highest range towards the west. 
At the Simsetpass, we crossed that 
range extending towards the east, 
and again another branch of it on 
the confines of Chetesgerh, and 
Serguja. 

The place where we crossed 
the Hetsu, cannot be more than 
forty miles horizontal distance from 
Am-'**cantac\ At Hetunpur, which 
is further trom that mountain, 
the computed travelling distance, 
on a very winding joad, was stated 
at eighteen go nil 1 cos, or thirty-six 
gao cos, equal to sixty-five miles 
of road distance. The mountain 
is said to be surrounded by forest 
for several days journey. The ex- 
treme cold, which was attributed 
to it by the persons from whom 
we made enquiries concerning that 
mountain, is a further indication 
of its great height. It is some- 
times visited by pilgrims, but the 
fables, which are recounted con- 
cerning the place, are too absurd 
* B 
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for repetition. Serpents of the Boa towns and forts, which give narn<s 
kind may really abound there, but to the prov ince of Chete>gerh. It 
the size to which they are ia id is a mait, not only for corn and va- 
to grow is tco extravagant for be- lious productions of industry, but 
lief. It is pretended, that the also for gum lac, and other produce 
fountains of all thice rivers have of the lot erf. Intact, the district 
been inclosed within one bason of dependent on Ch’hun, though a 
masonry, from which the infant well-cultivated countiy, when corn- 
streams aie allowed totlow. What- pared with that which we had 
ever ci edit we might have been dis- before past, contains much to- 
posed to give tins asseveration, was rest. 

completely foiteited by subsequent The trees that compose the 
gradations of anility. It is strange, woods between Seiguja and this 
that the absurdest tables should te place, belong to the same kind 
current even among a credulous which weie noticed in the former 
vulgar, at a short distance from the part of the joui ncy. Some have 
spot. The only fact which I will been already enumerated 5 others, 
ventuie to affirm, on the authority the botanical names of which have 
of answers to enquhies here made, not been ascertained, would be 
is, that the boundaries of three needlessly mentioned by appella- 
provinces, which had, until lately, lions which they bear in the ver- 
three different masters, meet at nacular dialects, or even in the 
Amercantac. They are Garah, Hindu language. The most com- 
Solngput* and Chetesgerh. mon tiees were the Sal Boswellia 

The Hetsu does not become na- and Piyal : many noble climbers, 
vigable, so near its soul ce, for boats mostly belonging to the cctavol- 
larger than canoes : yet the vicinity vulus kind, add greatly to the 
of the river has probably conti i- beauty of the foiest. 
buted to render Ch’huri, and the On the hills, which we past 
surrounding districts, a populous after entering the limits of Cbe- 
and well-cultivated country . Here, tesgerh, argillaceous grit seemed 
for the fi; st time since we crossed to be the most common stone, 
the Sone, w e obtained supplies of But, after crossing the Hetsu, vve 
Hour, chich peas, and other meal found on its southern bank, low 
and pulse, which our servants and hills, that consisted of micacious 
attendants, being natives of rock. Within the limits of Ser- 
Hindhstan, unwillingly foiewent, guja, the prevailing stone is pure 
while traversing a country, in quartz, and fragments of it are 
which nothing could be procured often found in concrete stone com- 
besides rice and tares. Clarified bined with micabyan argillaceous 
butter, instead of oil of Bassia, cement. Not a single specimen 
which the mountaineers abun- of calcarious stone was observed, 
-dandy supplied, was a change that It was found necessary to halt at 
seemed more indifferent to them. Ch’huri for the sake ot refreshing 
That oil, when recent, is a good the people and cattle, and to col- 
subslitute for butter, in cooking, at Ject supplies of grain. Dui ing two 
least, if ne t fur other uses.* dacs that our encampment re- 

Ch’huri is one of the thiit^ six mamed there, the curiosity of the 

inhabitants 

• It U probably the same which Mr. Park found in the internal part* of Africa; 
lind which lie names the shea, or butter tree. His de#cripuon of the fruit corres- 
pond* exactly with the drupe of the Rasda. 
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inhabitants seemed unsatiated. A 
crowd of spectators continually 
surrounded too* Unts. The bight 
of Europeans must line been nK»re 
novel a r 1 e*f •aordiiurv to the 
mountaineers in the inane** pan of 
our journey. Yd the* ru el * ap- 
proached the encampment, 'lheir 
fears probably oveicume their cu- 
riosity. But at populous places, 
such as Serguja, Ptisa and CU hu- 
ri, the inhabitants gathered con- 
fidence from their numbers, and 
ventured to view us at leisure. 

From Ch’huri vvu reached Ketu- 
pur in three days. The fust days we 
travelled through a cultivated coun- 
try interpersed with tracts of waste 
land, covered wi ll glass, and with 
stunted trees. Among these, the 
leafy butea was most consp uous. 
The practice of annually burning 
the grass, during the dry season, 
lor the sake of obtaining younger 
shoots for the pastuie of cattle, 
is the probable cause that the 
forest is here stunted. The effects 
of fire were plainly marked on the 
trunks of the trees. In open plains, 
covered with gia^s, when tire is 
communicated to standing hay, 
in the dry season, and whilst a 
strong wind blows, the flame rages 
with so much fury and rapidity, 
that persons, travelling in narrow 
paths, are exposed to great danger. 

At different places, 111 tire course 
of the journey, the baggage and 
attendants were, from this cau.^e, 
endangered. In one instance the 
peril was imminent, but followed, 
by a happy escape. 

The second day, we traversed 
an extensive forest, over ground 
very stoncy and uneven. A chain 
of lofty hills, which we observed 
the preceding day on our light, 
and another, less elevated, which 
we noticed on the left, ate 
connected by a low ridge, which 


we this day crossed. The stone 
was rpuirtzoze, with some sili- 
cious grit. A few specimens of 
this la^t M>rt had been also noticed 
i;i tire v alleys ot Sv?rguja, 

Ti c third ctay, we travelled over 
a well - cultivated, and populous 
piain We were welcomed by the. 
Fubalidar of Retunpur, who met 
U i at the distance of tbive or four 
ruilej irom too town, and we en- 
camped on the skHs of it, i t the 
loor ot a small mil, which bears 
the urine of Kf.mtee, from a tem- 
pi" erected upon it by the late 
Jbuulvji, m imitation of one 
that stands near Nagpur. The 
image of the founder has been 
placed in a building similar to 
the temple. r I he tigure stands in 
a praying posture, opposite to the 
idols of Ram Lashman, and Sita. 
This method of placing a marble 
representative, to continue the 
devotional practice of the principal 
after his decease, has been adopt- 
ed by Mahratta ladies and chief- 
tains, in many ether places. 

Bimbaji was uncle of the present 
rajah ot Bcrar, and had, tor his 
appanage, or separate allotur nt, 
Chetcsgerh, mid other eastern 
provinces, in the same manner 
that Viiicaji, the rajah’s brother, 
now holds them. Bimbagi made 
Retunpur his constant abode, and 
his widow still resides here. We 
received from her, and returned, 
compliments and civility, and 
paid a visit to her, at her abode 
within the fort, which \eiy ill 
deserves to become the habitation 
of a* prince. 

Retunpur is the chief town of 
the northern half of Chetesgerh, 
as Rayapur is. of the southern 
portion of the same province. It 
was formerly held by an indepen- 
dent prince to Ilatbeya, or 
Harho tribe of Rajputs. One 
* B 2 branch 
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branch of the family held Rctunpur, 
another Rayapur. Both were sub- 
jugated by the Mahrattas about the 
time when these were accus- 
tomed to make annual incursions 
into Bengal. One branch of that 
ancient family is extinct - } the other 
enjoys a very small provision for 
its maintenance, and lias sunk into 
obscurity. The fonnei proprietors 
of Rctunpur have left manifest 
tiaces of their religious devotion, 
in the numerous temples elected 
by them, and the ponds excavated, 
tor the gratification of piety, lather 
than for public use. No fewer than 
seven hundred ponds aie reckoned 
in the vicimly ol Rctunpur. 

The town is not large, but is 
populous in proportion to its 
pieeints. It contains edifices of 
masonry ; some of which are 
dwelling-houses, but none are 
temples. It is entirely surrounded, 
at the distance of one or two miles 
in every direction, by very low 
hills, which, in some places, do 
not exceed twenty feet, in none 
seem to rise above sixty. A chain 
of similar low hills takes an 
easterly direction. The whole 
province of Chetesgeih is moun- 
tainous ; and, though some tracts 
are well- cultivated, it is too remote 
from great markets, for its produce 
to find a profitable vent. 

The husbandry, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity ot the town, exhibited 
traces of a a op of rice. The 
standing fields consisted of wheat, 
c 2i it'll pease, linseed, and some 
co: lander. At the distance of a 
lew nniea, several sugar mills were 
noticed. 

More birds were ton ml near 
Retunpur, than in t lie fin met part 
of the journey. In the forests, 
scarcely a single bird of any kind 
was ever seen. But here, snipes, 
wild ducks, teal, galjinulies* and 


other sorts of water fowls, were 
found in the ponds, or on the 
edges of them. Quails abounded 
in the fields : a single bustard (otis 
India) was .seen. Kites and crows 
were sufficiently numeious near 
the town. 

On the edges of the ponds, wc 
noticed many rude furnaces, or 
boiling places. There exists 
an economical practice, which I 
have not seen in any other part of 
India : namely, the washing of 
clothes in boiling water. Every 
where else, linen is washed in cold 
water, and beaten on stones or 
boards. The example of Retunpur 
might be advantageously copied 
in other Indian towns. 

Necessary arrangements de- 
tained us three days at Retunpur. 
Resuming our journey, we reached 
Deocaar in seven days, including 
one half, after a forced march. 
The road passes the towns of 
Tekhtpur, which are reckoned 
among the thirty-six forts or towns 
that give name to the province. 
The country is a plain, gently un- 
dulated, and is watered by nume- 
rous rhulets, which all flow in an 
easterly direction. 

A chain of hills, on the right, 
gradually recedes from the road. 
The country is open, and, by com- 
parison with other tracts, which 
we traversed, may be termed po- 
pulous, and well-cultivated. But 
the waste ground, covered with 
grass, and, in some places, with 
stunted trees, much exceeds the 
arable land. The soil is clayey : 
argillaceous stones were remarked 
in the banks of the rivulets. In a 
few spots, on the plain, the base 
rock, consisting of silicious grit, 
was exposed to view ; in one rivu- 
let, calcareous stones were re- 
marked : and small pieces of tale 
were found in the beds of most 

rivulets. 
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rivulets, both in this tract, and in twenty. The profit would be still 
that which we had before traversed, greater upon cotton wool. 

The population consists chiefly The produce of cotton in Che- 
ot mountaineers, belonging to tesgeih cannot be considerable, for 
tribes which have adopted the man- great quantities of cotton wool are 
ners of Hindus, and have even annually transported from Nagpur, 
assumed the sacerdotal thiead. At this last-mentioned place, it is 
In the wilder parts ot the province, sometimes laden on canoes and 
the mountaineers aie said to retain small boats, to descend the Maha- 
their original manners. The in- nada : but the navigation is not 
dustry of the peasant is employed so advantageous as to render the 
in cultivating wheat, linseed, practice of it general, 
chicbes, pidgeon pease, kidney Chete>gcrh exports to Nagpur 
beans, and tares. All these were lice and wheat by land carriage; 
now on the ground. Rice had but the charges of transport are 
been reaped in its season ; and also so great, that the traders cannot 
mays, panic, Indian millet, and afford a large price to the peasant, 
other ^orts of grain*- Some sugar- Gmin is very cheap in this part of 
cane, tobacco, and saffloweis, the province. But the exactions 
were noticed near the villages, of rent, if the peasants may be 
We here remarked, with pleasure, believed, are exoibuant. According 
that the harvest is transported on to information received from them 
carts, from the held to the village, at Newngerh, Mungeli, and other 
The same practice prevails near places, confirmed too by subse- 
Nagpur. It is unaccountable, that queni enquiries pt Nagpur, the 
it should be universally neglected lents are here regulated by the 
in Bengal, and in Hindustan. number of ploughs : and no land 

Scarcely a single plant of cotton measure of any kind is employed, 
was seen. But we twice met, on or even known, Tour oxen are 
the road, carriers conducting loads allowed for each plough ; and a 
of raw cotton towards Catalu, tax is levied at rates varying bc- 
a mart near Catac. They had tween ten and sixteen rupiyasfor 
provided the loads at places not the plough. Near Nagpur, the 
very distant from the spots, where rate of the tax is more considerable, 
we met them, but situated in the but is regulated in the same man- 
hilly parts of the province. It is ner. We were already acquainted 
strange, that they should load cat- with this mode of adjusting rents, 
tie with raw cotton, which, by for it also prevails in Serguja, and 
their own account, will only ac- in Dudhi and Birch.* But the 
count, when cleared of seed and tax, in these last-mentioned districts, 
dirt, one-third its weight in cotton was stated at no rnoie than one 
wool. They stated the prime cost rupiya for each plough.f In an- 
of each load at six rupiyas, the swer to enquiries concerning the 
charge of tiansport at five, and produce of land tilled by one 
their expectation of the market at plough, the peasants at Newagerh 

stated 

* It prevails also in the northern provinces of Bengal, on the frontiers of Asam, 
Bhotan, and Moran. 

+ The Vakil of the proprietor, while he furnished this information, added, in 
a significant manner, that the peasants abscond, vvhencvei it is attempted to raise thp 
rent, or impose new assets and taxes. 
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stated the quantity of seed usu- 
ally sown at four measures, and the 
produce at sixty. The measure 
contains about a hundred avoirdu- 
poise pounds. 

The other exports, beside* gram, 
are oil, clarified butter, starch of 
7'ickhor, gumiuc, resin, wax, and 
honey. We met carriers returning 
with unloaded cattle ; winch, as 
they informed us, had conveyed 
resin and lac from Ch’hiui to Nag- 
pur. Another, and more nu- 
merous party, was returning w ith 
unloaded oxen to Murzapur. They 
had conveyed a very valuable ad- 
venture of silk. 

At Tekhtpur we met a very 
large caravan of pilgrims, on their 
way to Benares. Many covered 
litters conveyed females, belonging 
to respectable families. Others, of 
less rank, rode on ponies. It is, 
however, common, though we did 
not then observe a single instance 
of the eastern for ladies of high 
rank, amongst the Mahrattas, to 
ride on horseback. The caravan 
came from Poonah, but was aug- 
mented by the junction of some 
pilgrims, at Nagpur. In the sub- 
sequent years, caravans, still more 
numerous, past Nagpur, in their 
way to Benares, by the route of 
Serguja j and many pilgrims from 
Nagpur itself, took the same road. 
The annual resort of devout per- 
sons, from all parts of the Deccan, 
and especially fiom the Mahratta 
territories to Benares, Ilahabad, 
and Gaya, is great. Other roads 
being now unsafe, this route, 
though circuitous, is preferred by 
most pilgrim 9 , as well as Hindfis, 
from the Deccan to Benares, as 
Mohammedans, from Bengal to- 
wards Surat, on their road to Mecca. 

It had been intended, in con- 
formity with the advice received at 
Retunpur, to proceed by the w ay 


of Dhcmdha ; but for the sake of 
pursuing the shortest route, if it 
should bt tound practicable, we 
woe induced to continue in the 
direcr tract towaids Nagpur. Wc 
accordingly proceeded fiom Deocar 
to Khairagi in. This employed 
two days. In the latter part of the 
fir <31 day’s march, the chain ot hills, 
which disappeaied near Nevvagerli, 
was again in dght. The second 
day wc gi actually approached the 
same langc. 

At Khairagerh it forms an am- 
pin theatre, turning fiom a ^outh- 
westeily to a southerly diieetion. 
The countiy is cultivated and popu- 
lous ; not, however, without some 
traces of waste lard covered with 
gtv^s, interspeised with leafy butea 
jeoube, and ihammes. Khairarerh, 
like Mungeii, and NewageUi, is 
suriounded with accatia. But the 
gum and bark do not become ob- 
jects of trade ; they are only used 
on the spot. As w r e approached 
Khairagerh, we found fields of 
cotton. The plant w r as intermixed 
with the pigeon-pea, and palma- 
christi. On the edge of the rivu- 
let, that runs by Khairagerh, we 
remarked the culture of melons ; 
and on its banks, ogg plants. A 
small field, the somniferous-pop- 
py had been noticed at Mun- 
geli. 

The choice of four roads was 
now offered to us. The shortest 
was not deemed the most eligible $ 
because steep passes, and a wide fo- 
rest intervene. By the advice of a per- 
son who met us at this place, on 
the part of the Ami! of Lanje, 
to whose jurisdiction Khairagergh 
appertains, we chose the route 
which was described as most prac- 
ticable, and consequently most ex- 
peditious, though somewhat cir- 
cuitous. It was further recom- 
mended, by the example of the 

mother 
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mother of the raja of Berar, and 
his brother, Vincaje Bhoousla, who 
were then procet a*ng, bv that very 
route, to Retunpur, on their way to 
the tempL of Jagunnath, in Cuitac. 

\V * moved from Kbairagerb ori 
the 3d of March, and tell into 
their met, at Bergaon, on the 5th. 
They had encamped at this village 
tlnee days cailier; and we found, 
in our subsequent progiess, their 
mandi imprinted bv the desolation 
of all the small villages through 
ivhid the ij had passed The in- 
habitants had fled hom the depre- 
dations of their camp followers, 
and from the oppression of com- 
pulsory labour. This must be im- 
puted to their attendants only ; 
but military execution against some 
Zemindars, of Chetesgerh, for a 
trivial offence, and confiscations 
against eminent chief's, m Cuttac, 
on a flimsy pietence, were subse- 
quent acts, for which the prince 
himself, or his ro)al mother, must 
exclusively answer. In the pride 
of giandeur, and blindness of su- 
perstition, these personages have, 
pel haps, never reflected, that the 
guilt of the oppressor must out- 
weigh the merits of the pilgiim, in 
the presence of the protector of 
this world.* 

The highest extremity of the 
hills, which took a southerly direc- 
tion from Khairagerh, bote due 
north fiorn our encampment at 
Bergaon ; detached hiiis occupied 
the western- hoiizon, and on the 
south, a distant lange of moun- 
tains could be perceived ; and its 
direction was judged to be south- 
east. a 

Several chains of rocks cioss the 
plain; they were, at this time, 
decorated by numberless trees of 
bombax-gossypium, in full blos- 


som ; and the yellow hue of these 
flowers was beautifully contrasted 
with the flame-colouied blossom 
of butea. frondosa, equally abundant 
on the plain r l he Bosvvejla* 
added, by its own beauty, and by 
the fragiancy of Us gum, to the 
delight which the elegance of the 
scenery afforded ; and which con- 
soled us for this approach to ano- 
ther lorest, alter matching three 
days through a populous and well- 
tilled country. 

Proceeding from Bergaon, we 
crossed a low range of hiiis by a 
Money, but very pr icticabie pass, 
and marched time? da\s tlnough 
a forest, which is intei sooted by 
.several rivulets; but lately inter- 
rupted by culture. The few vil- 
lages that were scut t cued in it, had 
been recently desolated, as a heady 
mentioned. The face of the coun- 
try is undulated ; but the road is 
covered with soil, and lias few loose 
stones. However, the additional 
fatigue now sustained by the cattle, 
made us -expel lence, with accu- 
mulated weight, the consequence 
of the hardships winch the cattle 
had borne, in the very difficult 
roads before travelled by us. Two 
elephants had been left lame at 
the different places ; four were disa- 
bled, by the galling of then* hacks, 
ftom cnirying then* usual burdens; 
several camels had died ; and most 
ok the rest weie now either lame, 
or galled by their saddles. By as- 
signing a pmt of their loads to the 
healthy eat tie, and by fresh aid of 
lined oxen, we were enabled to 
proceed rr tw : - Standing tlwse in- 
creasing difficulties. We overtook 
in the forest, ca.j .eis, conducing 
towards Nagpur, numerous droves 
of oxen, loaded with grain, espe- 
cially linseed, sesamnm, and wheat. 

At 


* Jagannath imports this ni tailing. 
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At Deim Cishari, where we en- 
camped, on the third day fiom Ber- 
gaon, seveiai la r go droves of cattle 
were detained for the adjustment 
of a petty du'y of custom, levied 
then at the late of one and per load 
Similar duties are collected at many 
other .stations. 

The loss of tim^/and the vexa- 
tions, not to nvaitiun undue exac- 
tions, to which traders become thus 
exposed, ate far nioie buideiisomc 
than the amount of the taxc.s so 
collected. No intermediate cus- 
toms should e\ei he exacted within 
the ten i tones of the same soveicign, 
between the place wheie tlie mei- 
chandize is purchased, and the 
market where it is sold. This ob- 
vious principle of finance is un- 
known to the government of Berar, 
and to most other native govern- 
ments in India; and the cairiers 
are exposed to exactions, more or 
less heavy, once, or even oftener, in 
every day’s journey. 

On the skirt of the forest we 
met traders going to Raya pur, to 
load with cocoa-nuts for Nagpur. 
The nuts are brought from the 
neighbourhood of the sea, where 
this sort of palm thrives better than 
in mountainous andinlandcountnes. 
At Rayapur they are laden on oxen, 
at the cost of twenty to twenty- 
five rupiyas for. the load, and are 
sold at Nagpur for twenty-seven to 
thii ty rupiyas. Such, at least, is 
the statement that was given by 
these traders. 

At Dcuri Cishori we halted an 
additional day, for the double pur- 
pose of giving rest to the cattle, 
and allowing the JVluslems, in our 
camp, to celebrate the great festi- 


val which they did, by erecting 
a temporary aidgah, where a cou- 
ple of chapteis of the koian was 
lead. for their edification, by 
one of my attendants, who had 
used foiesight and precaution in 
obtaining the necessmy instructions 
and authoi lty from the cazi of Re- 
UinpSr. 

Leaving Demi Cishori on the 
l Oth of jNla.ch, we traversed the 
remainder of the forest, and en- 
camped near a small village, at the 
foot of a pass, which was crossed 
by us the next morning; and we 
thence proceeded to Sur.di*) gaon, 
passing numerous villages, * inter- 
mixed, however, with patches of 
forest. 

Mere, and in the whole tract 
from Bergaou to this place, the 
great Tectona, j is a common tree ; 
and the inhabitants of the province 
are well acquainted with the value of 
its timber. Besides this, we found 
many old acquaintances among the 
plants of the forest. 

At Sundrygaon we took leave 
of the lulls, and proceeded to San- 
gerh, over a gently-undulated 
country, well tilled, w ith only a 
few patches of forest interspersed. 
Here, as at Sundrygaon, and at se- 
veral intermediate spots, large 
ponds have been formed by a sim- 
ple expedient, which will be moic 
fully noticed in another place. On 
the edge of the pond, and almost 
surrounded by its water, stands the 
fort of Sangerh; an old building, 
and, seemingly, in bad repair. It 
is contiguous ^ to a large village, 
which contains some neat houses ; 
and tlie roads that lead in various 
directions. 


* So the festival, that follows the Mohammedan lent is called. The people 
assemble at a place allotted for the purpose, where the head of the law reads two 
chapters of the Koran, the first, and another ; and afterwards recites the usual orison. 

f Sagun, Tectona-grandies. called teak by Europeans in India. From what 
language this name was borrowed is uncertain. The Hindu name, Sagun, pre- 
vail® in the Deccan, and on the western coast of India. 
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directions, weie thronged with 
carts and carriages, and exhibited 
an active scene, which excited a 
pleasing sensation aiising from the 
thought, that we had at length 
emerged from deserts and lores! s 
into an inhabited and civilized 
country . 

Heie we were welc omed by a 
person of rank, deputed for that 
purpose by the court of Nagpur. 

I le accompanied us duiing the te- 
maiader of the march. r Ihe same 
person, Sikh Mohammed All, had 
executed the same cilice on former 
similar occasions. It was, he said, 
his privilege to welcome British 
mitUotcrs to the court of Berar. 
This \ enet able old gentleman was 
(lie is since deceased) mote than 
eighty years ot age, hut active and 
capable of nuclei going much fa- 
tigue. On this, and on examples 
ot longevity in his family, he confi- 
dently relied for a much longer hfe; 
but, in the subsequent ye<tr, suc- 
cumbed under the fatigues of a 
wintei campaign against a maiaud- 
ing partisan. 

At this time, notwithstanding 
Mohammed Ali’s hopes of long 
life, he did not neglect the means 
usually employed, by very old men, 
to atone for the sms of their 
youth, and to reconcile themselves 
with heaven, on the brink of the 
grave. The shekh, to tiie punctual 
lecitatiori of the five daily prajcis, 
added frequent repetition ot pas- 
sages from the Koran. On horse- 
back, in a chair, or wherevei placed, 
he muttered the holy sentences, 
without hindrance to conversation. 
He readily stopt the recital, to 
make a lively reniaik, or to return 
a prompt answer; and as readily 
resumed his devout muttering. But 
his devotion, nearly exempt from 
bigotry, had not damped his cheer- 
fulness, w hich maintained its um- 


foirn tenor, notwithstanding a co- 
pious dose of opium, swallowed by 
him twice in each clay. 

The venerable shekh conducted 
us on the 13th of March, to Lakh- 
ni, where we were tempted, by the 
shade of a large and well-grown 
orchard, to hj}lt a second day, for 
the sake of giving repose to our 
jaded cattle. This was the first 
shelter winch we found since the 
weather had grown sultry. In the 
forest, the underwood pievents the 
traveller from taking shelter under 
the trees ; and m the cultivated 
tiacts, through w Inch wo had since 
pushed, orchaids, and even single 
fimt-t’ces, \vf re almost wholly 
wanting. This want indicates the 
del'CRtxy ot enconi agement for 
agiiculture and population. Wher- 
ever peasants become confident of 
transmuting their fauns to their 
posterity, their earliest care is to 
plant trees for die b» nefit oi their 
children. Both leaaon and religion 
dictate tins duty to a Hindu pea- 
sant : when it lias been uniformly 
neglected, the administration of the 
c mntiy must have been uniformly 
find* y. 

We wore here entertained with 
an exhibition, common in the 
Deccan ; a semes oi pictures, (if 
picttues they inn) be called) figuring 
the fabulous horses of the Bharar. 
The exhibition was accompanied 
with umnelodious song, and with 
the music of a dmni, and of an 
instrument constating of a hi ass 
plate, on winch a waxed mu k is 
held perpendicularly, and rubb d, 
to exc.te vibrations on the plate 

Leaving Laklmi, on »be 15th of 
Mai ch, we forded the Banganga, 
and encamped near *iw h>rr of 
Bandhnra, at let pass mg ^ome hilly 
and unequal ground, and sobse- 
quentiy travels mg a vm> open and 
well-tilled country. The towns and 

villages 
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villages are populous, and sur- 
rounded with fruit -trees, especially 
cngenia jombos. Fields of kidney- 
beans, (doliches) of safflower, and 
of sugar-cane, indicate the varied 
husbandry of populous districts I 
noticed, as a singular mixture of 
crops, kidney-beans and chiches, in 
fields of sugar-cane. 

The next day we found good 
shelter in an 01 chard, near the vil- 
lage of Merore, contiguous to a 
garden of plantations, and a field of 
tobacco. We here noticed, for 
tlie first time, a very simple con- 
trivance, which is adapted to all 
deep wells m this pait of the 
Deccan. 

It consists of a hose adapted to 
the bottom of the bucket, and 
drawn over a roll into a trough. 
By duly proportioning the height 
of the pully above the well, and the 
length of the ropes which pa&s 
over the pully and roller, none of 
the water is wasted ; and no other 
attendance is required, but that of 
a driver to guide the oxen in their 
alternate walks to and from the 
well. 

On the 18th of March, having 
rested the preceding day in a gar- 
den at Umu, and traversed an open 
connln% which is grazed by wild 
antelopes; though not ill-cultivated, 
we encamped on the banks of the 
Nag, in sight of Nagpur, and 
at the distance of two miles from 
It. The son and grand-children of 
our Shekh, and the principal offi- 
cers of the corps of Arab infantry, 
which he commanded, visited him 
at this place. The joy with which 
they welcomed the return of the 
patriarch, after his short absence, 
pleasingly demonstrated the affec- 
tion which they bore to an indul- 
gent parent, and a mild com- 
mander. 

The next morning, agreeably to 


a previous appointment, and con- 
formably with arrangements now 
concerted, 1 paid my first visit to the 
rajah of Berar ; his eldest nephew 
welcomed me in my tents, which 
were puiposely pitched in a garden 
contiguous to the town. He him- 
self received me in his own pa- 
lace. — I reserve the description of 
the edifice, and of the style and 
manners of the court, for another 
place; andl shall hereclosc thejour- 
ney ; adding, that three days after 
my arrival, at the pressing instances 
of the rajah, I took up my abode 
in the place allotted to me; a gar- 
den and summer-house, which be- 
longed to his deceased brother, 
Chimnaje. 

Having received letters of re- 
call on the 8th of May, 1801. 
I expedited the preparations of the 
journey homewntds, and taking 
leave of the couit of Nagpur on 
the 18th, moved, the next day, to 
Comte, on the banks of the Caud- 
han river, the junction of theColar, 
and half a mile below that ©t the 
Peck. On this holy spot, for the 
Hindus attribute some sanctity to 
the places where even unhallowed 
streams meet, Vincaje Bhoonsla has 
built and endowed a temple, dedi- 
cated by him to Siva. The un- 
finished building contains a sacred 
type of that deity, fetched from 
the Nermada, a river which, like 
the Gandhac, has the happy pri- 
vilege of furnishing idols, shaped 
without the aid of a sculptor’s 
hand ; for, near Otnenr, it possesses 
an inexhaustible treasure of stones, 
abiaded by the .stream to the form 
assigned for the type of Siva. An 
Omcar Mnheswara has been trans- 
lated by the piety of Vincaje, 
to the banks of the Cand’han. 

A second day was past at the 
same place, assembling the camp- 
followers and attendants, who are 

always 
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a] trays tardy in a first march. On 
the 21st, we proceeded to Pam tec, 
the Raimgiri of the Indian diioge* 
mes. Here, Rama, with his wife 
Sita, and brother Lacshman, halted 
in their way from Ayud’h towards 
the southern promontory ; and 
here, Lacshman, influenced by the 
soil, became enamoured of his 
brothers wife. The ground is 
mom truly classic, as the spot 
which the anonymous author of 
the Meg’haduta, chose for th scene 
of his poem. A celestial spint of 
an infenor order, banished upon 
earth, and separated from a beloved 
wife, makes this lull his abode ; 
and here he vents, to a passing 
cloud, his tender i egrets and amo- 
unts impatience. The chaste love, 
which is the subject of that beau- 
tiful little poem, constrnsted with 
the incestuous desires of Lacsh- 
mnn, and all the licentious legends 
of the voluminous Puians, may 
suggest, that preference is due, 
(and assuredly it is.) to the profane 
before the sacred poetry of the 
Hindis. 

The hill of Ram is the highest 
among a chain of peaks, which 
is continued with a few breaks, 
both in the easterly and westerly 
directions. Its summit is covered 
with temples and othei buildings 
consecrated to Ram, and the ac- 
customed associates of the worship 
paid to tiiat deified hero. Opposite 
to it, on a rival peak, is the tomb 
of a Mohammedan saint ; and the 
foofc of this hill is connected by a 
long dyke with another immense 
dyke about a mile distant. The 
lake, formed by this dam, covets 
many hundred acres in the early 
months after the rains, but was 
now almost dry. 

On the 22d, we traversed a 
forest, and encamped at Dungeiial, 
a village which p takes its name 


from, formed by a wall of masonry, 
across a very narrow gorge between 
steep and locky hills. The scene 
is picturesque : but the higbt of a 
decaying village detracted from 
the pleasure with which the land- 
scape might bo viewed. Since the 
province of Garah has been re- 
united to the dominions of the 
rajah of Beiar, the frequent pas- 
sage of t loops, and of persons 
belonging to the brigade, stationed 
in that province, subjects the vil- 
lages, situated on the ^ide of the 
load, to almost daily calls for com- 
pulsoiy, and sometimes gratuitous, 
labour. The piuctice of pressing 
people, for the conveyance of bag- 
gage fiom village to village, would 
not be bderated by a well-iegulated 
government. Its elfcets weie seen 
by us, in cvc»y subsequent march, 
demonstrated by the evident decay 
of many villages, and the total 
detention of othei s. 

Dungeital was the lint acquisi- 
tion ot a Pat an family, which now 
holds an extensive jagir, reaching 
fiom tins place to the confines of 
the province of Garah. r IJie pre- 
sent possessors ot the jagir, de- 
scend, in the fifth degree, from 
Raja Khan, an adventurer from 
the nor t ii of India, Who obtained 
service with the then chief of 
Deogerh, and left to his posterity 
this estate with the title of diwam 
A substantial house, the ancient 
residence oft he family.) ct remains; 
but the moie eligible abode of 
Shinn! and Clfhepara has drawn 
ti e descendants of Raja Khan to 
the banks of the Ban Gangd. 

From Dungeital, we proceeded, 
in tw'o davs, to Mehgaon, travers- 
ing a forest which is rarely inter- 
rupted by tillage, and ascending 
a very steep and rocky pass. Ati 
imd.Jaed countiy, clothed with 
thick and lofty woods, exhibited 

much 
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much beautiful scenery-, which 
reminded us of our former journey. 
The forest contain* leafy butea, and 
long-leaved bassia; some sal and 
catechu mimosa ; the throe sorts 
ol myrabalan ; the gma* tec*ona; 
chelouotd b’gtioma, i r d hstular 
cassia, the f ^ grr.it bo^welha ; 
a beautiful rhub^g banhinia ; 
the InJ»an, a id u igious Ji g- trees ; 
and many oth^' n c picuou. plants. 

The tone is eveiy vG ' re silici- 
ous In some pla<\_*, the ro,.d is 
reddened by the decomposition of 
a sihcious grit , but the rocks seem 
mostly quoitzose. However, spe- 
cimens of a sand-stone, both red 
and white, were noticed in several 
spots. These obsei vations, with 
the preceding remarks on the 
plants of the forest, are not te- 
stricted to the woods and hills 
between Dungertal and Mehgaon. 

The last-named village is neatly 
built, and has a constant market 
for the supply of the wants of 
travellers. It stands on table 
land, gently undulated, and which 
is sufficiently wooded, with majestic 
trees scattered on the plain. Se- 
veral other villages, in sight of 
Mehgaon, indicate extensive cul- 
ture. 

We were here compelled to 
halt one day to refresh the cattle 
and peopk* ; some of whom having 
missed the way, added needless 
fatigue to a forced march. 
Our good fortune exempted us 
from a frequent repetition of the 
same accident, to which we were 
much exposed. At most seasons, 
the night is the proper time for 
travelling in India ; the intense 
heat of the weather made it now 
peculiarly necessary to avoid march- 
ing in the day.* Long stages were 
expedient, because the commence- 


ment of the rainy season was a!* 
hand. To reach the Ganges, even 
by forced marches was almost 
Iiupeles* j bat to make every e\- 
ertion for that object, was indis- 
pensable. A single fall of ram 
would Id l the rivers, and render 
even brooks and rivulets impass- 
able. To link until thi torrents 
had past, would then become un- 
avoidable. With every such in- 
terruption, the season would ad- 
vance, and our difficulties would 
increase; entangled among forests, 
in a mountainous country coveied 
with woods, we should soon be 
surrounded with disease ; for, in 
the rainy season, the air of such 
countries is pregnant with the seeds 
of a fatal distemper , — the fever of 
the forest. It was, therefore, our 
constant and anxious wish to make 
as long marches as the people and 
cattle could perform; but it was 
not found easy so to regulate the 
stages. 

At an advanced period of the 
dry season, when pools and rivulets 
are mostly dry, convenient stages 
would not always bring us to a 
spot where water could be pro- 
cured. Shade was, in this very 
sultry weather, almost as necessary 
as water, for the attendants and 
camp-followers. Fodder for nu- 
merous cattle, and supplies of grain 
for a large camp, always require 
provident care. The difference of 
a smooth or rugged road makes 
the same distance an easy journey 
in one case, and a laborious #ne 
in the other. In regulating our 
stages by all these considerations, 
we fully experienced the uncer- 
tainty of estimated measures, the 
unit of which is too large. The 
road measure of this part of the 
Deccan is the gondi 1 6 s reckoned 

equal 


* During the middle of the day, a thermometer, in the shade, varied from 
liO 9 to 105 Q of Fahrenheit's scale. 
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equal to two, (others say three,) 
vi eg he it or gao coy, which are a 
little shorter than the henjari cos. 
Four, if not live, diflerent measures,, 
bearing the same denominations, 
become the source of constant per- 
plexity ; and, in so large a unit, 
as the equivalent of four or fhe 
miles, the erior or uncertainty 
of a fn 7 th part must be appre- 
hended in the computed distance 
of one iay’s journey. We some- 
times experienced the vacation 
ot a thud , and often founu die 
journey of the day exceed, or f »J 1 
shoit ot the expected ch> f nce iu 
the j 'opinion first mentioned. 
Tmmi^nom Hindustan, where d c - 
tance. me generally reckoned by 
the conwt^n cor, < pitted dis- 
tances at ri not ' )uud to dilfei so 
widely horn actual measuiements. 

I jesume the narrative. — From 
Mehgaon we proceeded through a 
well-cultivat 'd country, by a good 
road, to Nariara. We crossed ope 
running stream, and many dry beds 
of rivulets, and left on our right 
the town of Siuni, where the ja- 
girdar, Diwan Mohammed Zeman 
Khm usually resides — His house 
is a large and lofty edifice, which 
was a conspicuous object from the 
road, though distant four or five 
miles from it. 

A second march brought us to 
Ch’hepara. We travel sed a forest 
of thinly-scattered trees, crossed 
many beds of rivulets, and de- 
scended several declivities into the 
valley, in which the Ban Ganga 
runs. This valley is well tilled, 
and, jointly, with the rest of the 
jagir, furnishes Nagpur with much 


wheat, and other grain, conveyed 
thither upon oxen. 

The town cf Clfhepaia is large 
and populous. The Ban Ganga 
passes, (I cannot sav hows,) thiough 
the middle of it 3 011 the banks of 
the river, whose stream was now 
suspended by the dr) ness of the 
season, stands a large house, the 
abode of t he younger branch of the 
Jagirdnr’s family. The town con- 
tains few other buildings of mu- 
soniyj but many spacious, though 
unsubstantial houses, ti belied, as 
is usual in the Deccan, even for 
t’ ' o.iailest cottage, vdth roofs, 
•uoterd of thoM gable onus which 
disgiace si 'nlar buddings in Hin- 
dustan, and which *.ie di-p.illiated 
in ];.‘ngii bv bending the roof to 
tilt Jiape *>t a hog’s, 1 would rather 
say an elephant’s, back. 

Cifl-epaia is adorned by two 
cypress gardens 3 it was at this time 
decorated by tempo ary buildings, in 
which the wedding of the Jagirdar, 
who espoused the daughter of his 
uncle, had been celebrated a few 
days before, with much splendour. 
This nobleman, the head of a nu- 
merous clan of l\i tans, settled on 
his jagir, maintains the princely 
state of a giand feudatory j and, 
a 11 ancient baron in the faxlal 
days of Europe, reudeis military 
sendee to the paramount. He had 
just received a summons to repair 
to Nagpur, with his forces, for the 
purpose of assisting in quelling 
a dangerous mutiny of the Rajah’s 
regular troops 3 and a few months 
earlier, he relieved the necessities 
of the Bhonsla, by a benevolence 
of three Jac* of rupiyas. 

Having 


* They had mutinied on account of great arrears. When the mutiny was. at 
length, quelled, these arrears were deemed forfeited, the whole of the effects 
belonging to officers, and men, confiscated, and the ring-leaders put to death 
The conduct of the government in the first withholding the pay of its troops, 
and then punishing, with the utmost ngour, a mutiny occasioned by distress, 
and countenanced by fteqaent precedents > cannot be too much reprobated 
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Having exchanged compliment'? 
with lum, but declined offer of 
a visit, jnd his invitation to an en- 
tertainment, because the progress 
of my journey would have been 
thereby delayed, for one or more 
days, I moved on the 28 th to 
Lachnodon. 

The road rises by several steep 
and rugged ascents, fiom the val- 
ley to the top of the hills. 

Many rivulets, among which 
the Bijua was distinguished as the 
only stream not yet exhausted by 
the draught of the season, inter- 
sect the mountainous interval. 

Near the Bijna are two villages ; 
every where else, forest and rock 
occupy both the brow of the hills 
and the declivity. Tygers are 
said to infest this forest : it cer- 
tainly shelters a less noxious ani- 
mal, — the bear ; for one crossed the 
road before us, on the edge of the 
forest, as vve emerged from the 
woods into the undulated plain, 
in which Lachnodan is situated. 

This village stands on a small 
eminence, one side of winch, 
being entirely hare of soil, singu- 
larly exposes the naked, in the 
whole extent of a gentle declivity. 
The surrounding plain, sparingly 
cultivated, is as sparingly wooded 
with the leafy butea. However, 
a plantation of very lofty bamboos 
(the only such plantation seen by 
us m tlie Deccan) adorns the 
bank of a rivulet, which here 
marks the boundary between the 
Jagir of Ch'hcpara and the pro- 
vince of Garah. We afterwards 
passed several villages, and en- 
camped at Dliuma, having tra- 


velled over a country gently undu- 
lated, and almost wholly clear of 
rock and forest/* 

From Dhuma, a rugged way 
led us to the deserted village of 
Kaichor, at the toot of a steep .aid 
stoney pass. The sides of the road 
exhibited, for most part of the 
way, signs of recent tillage : a 
pond, and the ruins of a large 
temple, indicate the past prosperity 
of Ilaichor. But lazing oppres- 
sion? have driven the peasants from 
the neighbourhood of a road con- 
tinually travelled by an uni ? idled sul - 
diery : and Pepareya/f to which 
we marched next day from Rai- 
chor, is the only inhabited place 
upon the road between Dhuma and 
the banks of the Nerbada, al- 
though oichards and plantations of 
fruit ti ccs, in several breaks of 
the intermediate forests, shew 
that other spots were once the 
cheerful abodes of men. 

In these two marches we crossed 
sevxial hills, steep and stoney ; and 
another, on the third day, near the 
banks of the Nerbada. 

The summit of the hills aie 
thinly clothed with forest, anti 
their sides are channeled by the 
beds of torrents. 

On the fiist of June, we pro- 
ceeded from Pepareya to Jebelhur, 
crossing the Nerbada midway. 
Tin? river is here confined by very 
steep banks, about two hundred 
yards apart j but the breadth of 
the stream was at this time a few 
yards only } and its depth, fewer 
inches : yet this humble current, 
receiving the tribute of numerous 
rivers in its corn be, at length swells 

to 


* Near this place is said to have been fought a memorable battle between the 
forces of the first Raghojee and those of the rajah of MentlaU It decided the fate 
of the Gone! prince 

f So thinly is this village inhabited, and so litfe is the value of tillage here* 
and in the vicinity, that Pepareya, in conjunction with eleven other villages, 
south of the Nerbada, pays the annual revenue of 130 rupees only. 
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to the majestic beauty which the 
Nerbctda exhibits as it app: caches 
the sea. 

At a small distance fiotn the 
northern bank, the road passes 
through an avenue of huh, which 
have been tltprued of their soil 
either by ram or bv inundation. 
The skeleton alone lemums, con- 
sisting of vast rooks heaped on 
each other in strange disci der. — 
By c'ay light the view must be 
sublime , we saw it by the pale 
light oi a gibbous moon. With 
this disadvantage, we could not 
sufficiently obsctvc the ciicam- 
stnrces o* these lulls, nor choose 
the fittest specimens of the rock. 
However, a sandy road, and the 
worn base ot the rocks, suggest 
inundation as the probable cause ot 
the nakedness ot these hills : and 
the specimens, taken from the 
several rocks, exhibit two soils of 
stone; one sandstone, the other 
compounded of quortzose frag- 
ments, loosely connected by an ai- 
gillaceous cement. 

Leaving thete naked hills, we 
passed through the large and popu- 
lous town of Garah ; and, after 
crossing a plain well- wooded with 
fruit trees, we skirted Jebelpur, and 
encamped a mile l eyond the 
town, on the banks of a large 
pond lined with masonry, and em- 
bellished by the beauties ot the 
lotas. This flower, a inch it can 
be sin to worship, was now in full 
bloom. It abounds *n the numer- 
ous lakes and ponds' ot the pro- 
vince of Garah ; and we had the 
pleasure of comparing sevciai va- 
rieties; single and full, white, and 


tinged with deep or with faint tints 
of red. To a near view, the 
simple elegance of the white lotas 
gains no accession of beauty from 
the multiplication of its pitals, nor 
fiom the tinge of gaudy hue : but 
the richest tint is most pleasing, 
when a lake, covered with full 
blown lotas, is contemplated. 

The pond, near w hich we en- 
camped, near Jebelpur, is o\ei- 
s locked with Inh. Yet 1 rail 
hardly consul e the taste of die In- 
dians, who banish from a conse- 
crated pond the net of the fisher, 
the anglai s hook, and the fowler's 
gun. Shoals of large fish, giving 
life to the clear water of a large 
lake, covered with flocks of aqua- 
tic birds, afford to the sight a 
gratification, which would be i 11- 
exclunced for the momentaiy in- 
dulgence of appetite. 

From our encampment, look- 
ing towards the town, we contem- 
plated the pleasing tokens of hu- 
man industry. A large tract of 
giound, appropriated to the cul- 
luie of pot heibs and sugarcane, 
was conspicuous by numberless 
lolly poles, that overhang hundreds 
of vvelL, allotted for watering a 
most extensive garden.* As sugar- 
cane is here cultivated for extem- 
porary use, not for the extraction 
ot sugar, the vast extent ot gauku 
ground may be fairly taken as 
the sign of a populous town. 

Jcbelpm, (oi truth a laige and 
populous plate,) becoming the 
abode ot the hubahdar of ike pio- 
vmce, and the nation of a jaige 
body of cavali \ lias d.nwn tu\- 
ineious inhabitants hom die neigh- 
bouring 


* The method of drawing wrrer from small depth* by means of a pole* h. Lnced 
with uncoiul amii on a pan that btrvts lor the piop ol the le.vtr is ro ot* <;n in 
Bengal and many other places Jo the short aim a weight is I; n m 

the long one, a pot or a bucket ; and a pci son standing on the edge o, ti e v>* { , de- 
termines, by the addition of ins own strength applied to the’pole, the c’cipato 
preponderance of the empty bucket, and ot the weight that is its countei poise 
wheu full. 
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bouiing town of Garah, yet with- 
out greatly depopulating it, f»r 
the distance is so small* that the 
towns are rather divisions of one 
city, than avowed rivals to each 
other. 

The thriving condition of the 
province, indicated by the ‘appear- 
ance of its capital, and continued 
by that of the districts which we 
subsequently traversed, demands 
horn me a tribute of praise to the 
ancient pimees of the country. 
Without the benefit of navigation, 
(for the Nerbada is not here navi- 
gable) and without much inland 
commerce ;* but under the foster- 
ing hand of a race of Gond princes, 
a numerous people tilled a fertile 
count! y$ and still preserve, in the 
neatness of their houses, in the 
number and magnificence of their 
temples, their ponds, and other 
public works, in the size of their 
towns, and in the fiequency of 
their plantations, the undoubted 
signs of enviable prosperity. The 
whole merit may be safely ascribed 
to the former government, for the 
praise of good administration, is 
rarely merited by Mahr«w . . nief- 
tnins ; and it is sufficient applause 
to say, that the chief of Sager, in 
twenty years, and the rajah of 
Berar, in four, have not much 
impaired the prosperity which they 
found. 

Tne Gond princes, just now 
alluded to, feigned at Mendala, a 
ton, the walls of which are washed, 
and almost surrounded by the 
Nerbada, and which, jointly with 
the town of Garah; gives name to 
the province. The last indepen- 
dent chieftain of that race was 
Nizam Shah, whose name appears 
in the English imps of Hindustan, 


constructed about thirty years ago ; 
but he had perished earlier, gal- 
lantly defending his independence, 
against the insatiate ambition, and 
unprovoked hostility, of the first 
Kaghojee. His son became tribu- 
tary to the Bhonsla; but the chief 
of Tejgerh revenged some real or 
supposed injury, by inviting a 
Mali rat ta army from the eastern 
confines, and guiding the invasion 
of Garah. 

The Gond chieftain was made 
prisoner, and is said to be still 
alive, in confinement, at Tejgerh. 
The country submitted to the arms 
of Moraje, a fierce and sanguinary 
tyrant, whose undiscriminating 
rage, more than once, sentenced 
an humble peasant, and a proud 
ascetick, to be dragged at the neck 
of a camel, and trampled to death. 

Twenty five or thirty years have 
elapsed since this conquest : and 
the provinces of Garah and Men- 
dala continued dependent in Sager, 
paying, however, a quit-rent to 
the Rhonda, until the present 
Raghojee obtained fi om the com t of 
Poona a recognition of his right to 
take possession of the province. 
The chieftain of Sager did not 
readily acquiesce in the Peishwa’s 
award But Raghojee's forces found 
little difficulty in wresting from 
him the open country, and in re- 
ducing some petty forts. Two 
years ago, being oppressed by an 
army of marauders, which was 
headed by Mukhan, a famous par- 
tisan, the chief of Sager yielded 
the tort of Mendala as the price of 
the aid which he solicited trom the 
Rhonda. 

The whole province is now com- 
pletely reduced ; a brigade of ill- 
discipiined infantry, and another 

of 


* For want of particular information I shall not attempt to state what the trade 
of this province consists in. lean only aflirm, that it icceives salt from the mines 
of Sambh-u', the ancient bacumbhan 
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of horse, remain to protect, or to 
oppress, the country * and the 
whole authority, civil and military, 
js entrusted to a subnhdar, who is 
invested with the highest honours 
of the state, the piiwlege of a 
flag made of gold brocade. The 
office was now held by a venerable 
old gcntjeman, whose grave de- 
meanor, and mild countenance, are 
the promise of a gentle administra- 
tion. 

After receiving a visit from Na- 
;ia Ghatia, the Subahdar of Garah, 
and halting one day to refresh the 
people and cattle, the journey was 
resumed. Two roads were offered 
to our choice. One by Chandiya 
Couriya, across the elbow of the 
Sone, to Mekendpur, near Rewa j 
the other by Cunwa Couriya, 
through a corner of Bundel, to the 
city of Rewa itself. 

The first, though circuitous, and 
impeded by steep hills, had been 
preferred by travellers, e\er since 
anarchy has prevailed in Bundel. 
Some of my own attendants had 
recently travelled that very road, 
aiid met me, opportunely, on their 
return, at this place. Their re- 
poit was not unfavourable j but 
the other route, to which the only 
objection was the character of the 
Bundelah chief, whose territory it 
traverses, was preferred, as most ex- 
peditious 5 and because a part of 
the retinue of the late resident at 
puna, returning by lan4 to Hindiis- 
tan, had joined my camp : the 
wheeled carriages, which now em- 
bairassed the march, could not 
have proceeded in the narrow path 
which traverses the forests near the 
Sone, and would have found diffi- 
culty in crossing the rocky bed of 
that river. 

We proceeded, on the 3d of June, 
from Jebelpur, through Penager, 
{where the two roads meet; to 

V pL. 8, 


Ghuselpur, a flourishing village be- 
longing to the successors of an 
Hindu ascetick, to whbm it was 
gi anted by the then raja of Men* 

dal, at the instance of hislninister. 
Grants of land, made for pious 
purposes, seem to have been re* 
spected by the Mahrattu conquer- 
ois of Garah ; but pensions and 
corrodies, which the piety or su- 
perstition of Gond princes had 
assigned to numerous Brahmin 
asceticks, and which were con* 
Armed by the chieftain of Sager, 
are now withheld by the more fru- 
gal Bhonda. 

The place of encampment at 
Ghuselpur was on the edge of a 
beautiful pond, lined with masonry, 
and adorned with temples and 
other buildings. The natural ine^ 
quality of the ground, planted with 
trees elegantly disposed, and the 
form of the pepd, which has not 
the usual uniformity of an oblong 
square, would not be disdained in 
the embellishments of an English 
garden. At Burager, a few miles 
short of ghuselpur, we past ano- 
ther beautilul p.ece of water. It 
occupies the middle of a valley be-v 
tween two chains of hills, that 
extend about three miles from the 
head ot the valley to the gorge, 
which is closed, as usual, by a 

dam. Jn the rainy season, it must 
form a considerable lake : when 
viewed by us, it was a large and 
yery fine piece of water, 

r |'he landscape between these 
places is beautiful r numerous emi- 
nences aie scattered on a wide 
plain ; and on every eminence 
stands a village surrounded with 
orchards. The plain consists en- 
tirely of arable land* but sugar- 
cane was now the only produce 
vegetating on the soil. Rice and 
wheat had been gathered in their 
seasons ; and barley, which is un- 

* C known 
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known to the southward of the 
Nerbada, is among the articles of 
culture on the northern side of the 
river. 

The road is mostly good $ espe- 
cially between Burager and Ghu- 
selpur, It is naturally formed from 
the substance of the hills, and red 
^ilicious stones containing argil]. 
This stone crumbles under pres- 
sure ; but the fragments of it, like 
•gravel, aie rendered adhesive by 
fnorsture. Nothing can more per- 
fectly unite all the requisites for 
the construction of good roads. 
But the sam'" qualities render it 
less fit for edifices. The temples 
tot Ghuselpur, built thirty or forty- 
years ago, are already far advanced 
tin their decay. 

At this place we visited a tem- 
ple consecrated to Parswanath j the 
idols are worshipped by an heterodox 
sect of Hindus,and' aie acknowledg- 
ed by these supposed atheists: for an 
image of Paravatc was shewn to us 
in this temple. 

Trom Ghuselpur we proceeded 
to Chunwa, passing through the 
town of Siohar, and village of Fil- 
wa, and crossing the river Heron, 
and low hill near Cuitwa. Here 
the rock peeps through the soil in 
gentle acclivity of the hill, and the 
cottntry around is entirely waste. 
The remainder of this day’s march 
traversed a populous and well- 
cultivated tract. At Tilwa wo 
viewed with pleasure, a magnifi- 
cent pond, with superb temples on 
the' edge of it. These are among 
the many monuments of the piety 
of Biswarani Sink, the minister. 

While carefully noting the«e 
conspicuous works, I must not 
Omit the humbler, but no less use- 
ful, construction of wells lined with 
masonry. They are numerous, not 


only in the towns and villages, but 
also at intermediate places; and 
the grateful traveller may daily 
thank the munificence which has- 
thus pro\ided for his refreshment. 
The wells arc here commonly con- 
structed on a plan not unfrequent 
in Hindustan, with stairs either on 
or re side, or within the well itself ; 
but the square form is a peculiarity 
ot structure, which prevails in the 
province of Garah, and which J. 
have seen in very few other places ; 
it probably originates in the prac- 
tice of lining wells with timber or 
with thick planks. The traces of 
this practice were formerly noticed 
by us in the forests between Khai- 
ragerh and Sundregaon, and re- 
cently in the jagir of Siuni Ch'he- 
para, as well as afterwards in tli® 
province of Bhaghelcbdnd. - 

The next stage of the journey 
was Bilehri, a flourishing town, al- 
most surrounded by hills, and situ- 
ated at a small distance from the 
river Khatnai. A stone fort, which 
needs repairs, adjoins to the town, 
and the domes of numerous tem- 
plet rise above the humble eleva- 
tion of the houses. The vicinity 
is well wooded with fruit-trees. 

We here met a drove of oxen 
laden with silk and with sugar for 
Nagpur ; and overtook another 
carrying cotton towards Mirznpur. 
These are the three chief articles 
of the trade between the places 
just now named. The commerce 
is conducted by merchant adven- 
turers, among whom, not a few be- 
long to a monastic order, which h 
more devoted to merchandize than 
to religion.* The owners of the 
goods hire oxen from carriers ; ad- 
just with contractors a fixed sum 
to defray the duties payable on the 
way ; and, if cautious, insure the 

value 


* The Gosaini, or Goswanis. 
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value of the merchandize with a 
banker. Large oxen cany a load 
of 500 lb. avou'dupoise; small oxen, 
two-thirds of that weight : the 
first are expected to complete the 
journey in two months j the saaal* 
ier cat|ie reach their destination hi 
three : but, by allotting to oxen 
each load, the journey may be 
much expedited in this manner ; 
it may be completed by large oxen 
in less than forty days; and the 
valuable article of silk can afford 
the additional expense. Ihe com- 
mon rate of hire is thirty 1 upeyas 
for a full load carried alternately 
by two large oxen, and hi teen to 
twenty for an equal load allotted 
to a single ox, with some spaic 
cattle to provide for casualties. 
The hire of small oxen is much less 
in proportion 5 viz. from semi to 
nine rupeyas for each ox; but 
their slow progress is often incon- 
venient, and the saving in the price 
of carriage does little more than 
compensate the disproportionate 
rate of the duties. These amount 
to twelve or thirteen rupeyas for a 
full load of cotton, and nine to ten 
for the small load ; such at levi^t is 
tfie sum usually paid to contj ac- 
tors. A stranger would be liable 
to greater exactions; but the peo- 
ple who are accustomed to coni 1 act 
for defraying the duties, obtain in- 
dulgences at the several custom- 
house^ and thus gain an ample 
profit on the contract. 

Our halt at Bileliri was pro- 
longed to a second day, for some 
arrangements which were ren- 
dered necessary for the desertion 
of porters. During this halt, I 
received a visit from Mad boras, 
the faujdar of the district. He 
.held the same office before the 
province was transferred to its prc- 

* Jercah Pemah, or Jenah Pennah, 


sent possessor ; and he m$nfion^4 
to me, as a singular circumxtduck 
that, though no\y serving tffe' 
li lmn si a, lie had pot yet liad me 
houour of making his obeisance,!©; 
his new master. His service has 
not been confined to the adminja- 
tration of the district, intrusted to 
him; a few months before \vp 
past, he led an army towards Per*- 
nah* in Bundelcund, for 4 he 
ostensible object of supporting 
the heir of die dispossessed sove- 
reign, but, probably, for the dis-r 
guided purpose of enlarging the 
limits of the Bhunsia's dominions. 
The object has not been yet effect- 
ed, and the forces have been 
for the present withdrawn ; and 
with them, Cesho Sinh, the heir 
of Bundel, has returned to Bile- 
lirj. 

The youth (he has not yet reach- 
ed his twelfth year) lost his pa- 
rents and inheritance in his ear- 
liest childhood. The Bundela$,who 
successfully opposed the meridian 
power of the house of Taimar, 
were unable to resist the daring 
force of an illegitimate descendant 
of a Mahratta usurper. Alibeha- 
dar, thq son of a peisluva’s bastard, 
obtaii)edpermis3ipn*from the name- 
sake and remote successor of his 
ancestor, to use the Mahiatta name 
in waging private war, to carve a 
principality for himself, out of the 
teriitories of rajput princes. Sol- 
diers of fortune, partisans/ anc 
adventurers, flocked to a standee 
erected under such lfappy auspices 
The hopfcs of immediate plunder 
and of an ultimate establishmen 
in a conquered country, enticec 
needy adventurers, and men p 
desperate fortunes. So temptifij 
a bait Svas scarcely necessary ij 
Hindustan, which is peopled b 
* C 2 tribe 

axe celebrated for theix diamond mines. 
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tribes devoted to the profession of 
arms, and where a numerous army 
may be levied almost in a single 
day. 

With such forces Alibehadur 
shamelessly invaded the territories 
of a peaceful and unoffending 
prince. The power of the Bun- 
delas was already weakened by 
the impolitic practice, so prevalent 
among Hindu princes, of allotting 
provinces. Dhucal Sinh was the 
head of numerous kindred princes, 
rather than the sovereign of a 
realm ; and the seeds of dissension, 
which are always procured by such 
a system, had taken deep loot : he 
was not only unable to call forth 
the strength of the country against 
the unprovoked aggressions of the 
invader, but he was even assailed by 
a part of the forces, which should 
have fought in bis defence. Had 
the Bundelas been united, Alebe- 
had nr would have been repulsed. 
The difficulty of his enterprise is 
demonstrated by the slow progress 
of his arms. He has not yet com- 
pleted the reduction of the coun- 
try ; and slight aid from a foreign 
power might even now enable the 
Bundelas to expel the lawless in- 
vader, and to recover their ancient 
independence. 

Dimeal Sinh, whose spirit and 
conduct were not adequate to the 
arduous defence of his dominions, 
against foreign and domestic foes, 
was only dri\en to send his son 
and his wives to a place of safety. 
He enti listed them to a kinsman 
by affinity, the raja of Bijeypur ; 
and I found them at that post* 
w hen I first took charge of the 
^lismct of Mir^apur, to which it 
belongs. The next year, D’hucal 
Sinh, disposing of his fortunes, so- 

Sate 


licited shelter in the dominions of 
the nawab vizir ; but his request 
was denied. He then visited his 
family at Mirzapur; and being 
restricted by the orders of the Bri- 
tish government from remaining 
there longer than consisted with a 
visit, he returned to the scene of 
warfare, carrying with him his 
wives, his son, and his despair. 
Shortly afterwards he died .of dis- 
ease \ and his faithful wives* all 
burnt themselves with his corpse. 
The child was left to the care of 
a grandmother, and after various 
adventures had now found an asy- 
lum at Rilehri. 

Leaving my new and old ac- 
quaintances at that place, I pro- 
ceeded to Canhwara, having passed 
the boundary to Bundelcund and 
a few miles from the village of 
Chaca, which had been recently 
deserted. Quitting Bilehri, the 
road ascends a hill, the elevation of 
which is inconsiderable; but its 
northern acclivity, for nearly two 
miles, being destitute of soil, and 
covered with loose and sharp 
stones, is not less difficult than the 
steepest pass. The remainder el 
the road, excepting the vicinity of 
Pusra, lay through a forest of thin- 
iy-scaitered butea, intermixed with 
few trees of other kinds. This is 
not the only place where I have 
had occasion to remark, that the- 
confines of territories belonging ta 
different powers, are abandoned to 
wild and spontaneous vegetation. 
However, the owner of the fort of 
Canhwara, though it is situated on 
the Bundela’s side of thrs wild line 
of demarcation, professes allegiance 
t) the raja of Berar. 

The fort of that name may be 
given to an ii regularwall of masonry, 
surrounding 


the term tue I to denote t kb final proof of conjugal affection, signified#, 
forkful u it*. 
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•surrounding a few buildings on a his brethren as an additional escort* 
small hill, belongs to a Uajhput of until we should reach the contigu* 
the Bag’hel tribe, descended in the ous territory of another Baghel, 
eighth degree from a younger branch whom I knew to be friendly. But 
of the family to which Rewa apper- a letter received from Durjen Sinh, 
tainfc. For so many generations with assurance seemingly cordial, 
Prehlad Sinh, and his ancestors have and a report from my own mes- 
held the fort of Catihwara, with a sengers, that they saw no untoward 
hundred villages in the vicinity of appearances* made me postpone 
it. The chief of Mehir claims the choice of either route, until 
tribute and feodal service from after the next march, 
him : but the Rajput, countenanced in the evening of the same day^ 
by the Faujdar of Bilehri, and trust- I received a visit from Prehlad Sinh, 
ing to the courage, rather than the He was accompanied by his kin- 
number, of his kindred and adhe- dred and warlike retainers. 
rents,has shaken off his dependance r liie unpolished, but cheerful 
on a chieftain, whom he detests manners of the high-spirited race 
with all that cordial hatred which of warriors, always excite a lively 
is usually borne by feudatories to idea of* ancient times. In the 
their lords ; and which in this in- strong holds and fastnesses of moun* 
stance is embittered by reciprocal tainous and ill-cultivated country, 
injuries. the Rajputs preserve the pride, the 

Prehlad Sinh endeavoured to dis- independence, and the unaltered 
suade us from prosecuting the jour- manners of their ancestors. Ex- 
oey by a route which would lead actly such as we now see the re- 
us near the abode of his enemy, mote descendants of Indian kings. 
He affirmed, that the chief of Me- were their earlier descendants, who 
hir had collected forces, either to formerly ruled the wide and rich do- 
oppose our passage through his ter- minion of India. Splendid couits, and 
ritorics, or to extort money as the refined manners, were, doubtless- 
price of a free passage, which, ue- ly, found at Ujjayui,at Indi-presth, 
nevertheless, would not be a safe -and at other capitals. Great feudato- 
onc 5 for the camp would be still ries might copy the manners ot the 
liable to depredations. Intelligence, imperial couvi ; but petty princes, 
otherwise received, paitly corrobo- holding provinces, districts,! almost 
rated this information, which was said village'., asimmediateiords, lived 
sufficiently consistent with the ge- in the simple style, which hereditary 
neral character of Durjen Sinh. I habits still preserve, and which t& 
was induced therefore to listen to yet scarcely alloyed bv intercourse 
the proposal of crossing by a bye- with successive conquerors of In- 
road, from Benjari through Amer- dm. 

pur to Ramnagcr, into the loute The Thacur (so Rajput chieftains 
by which it was at first intended to are called)* was naked from the 
proceed horn Garah to Reeva, the waist up waids, except the sacrificial 
Rajput himself acting asaguide., with thread,or scarf , on his shoulder, and;* 

turfcmp 

* The much -abused title of raja, or king, properly belong- to the paramount 
only; or, at least, to the head of the tribe : as Ajet Sinh, head of the Baghets, 
and raja of Rewa; Cesho Sinh, head ot the Bundels; but now ail exile; Ajet Sinh, 
head of the Channels, and raja of Berdi ; Ramghuhitn Sinh, head of the Gherwat*. 
raja #f Bijeypur. 
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tfcrban on his heajf ; his two sons 
both, youths, were dressed with 
equal simplicity ; atid s6 were most 
of his kinsmen: Others were 
clothed in the hunting-dress of the 
Rajputs' a jacket of coarse doth 
dyed olivb green. They were all 
armed with scimitars; some like- 
wise bore their shields; and a few 
farotfght theft* matchlocks, and sat 
down in thfe tent with matches 
lighted. This evidently proceeded 
from custom ; fbr our visitors 
(though unpolished mountaineers, 
auffprane enough to susp?cion)were 
f&n okwaid of alt , mistrust. I 
should pot omit to mention, that 
the Thefour was qccornpanted by 
Jiis family priest, and by his secre- 
tary. 

Leavfagdhese half civilized war- 
riors, we marched the next morn- 
ing to Bcnjare. It had rained in 
the night; and the appearance of 
the weather continued unfavourable 
until day-break. The preceding 
flight also had been squally. This 
Announced the near* approach of 
fte rainy season. Bht otherwise it 
fljftght be deemed fortunate, as it 
moderated the intense heat of the 
weather, at the very time when it 
was become- necessary to travel by 
day instead of night. 

We passed under the wall of a 
fort belonging t<p purjeii Sink, and 
Scamped at Benjare, one of the 
hundred villages appertaining to 
Prehlad Sinb. After consulting 
with his people, it was determined 
to proceed to Bhedenpirr, where 
the option of a bye-road towards 
the Sone would yet remain. If 
Durjen Sinh’s own people should 
tdedge themselves for Jiisgood faith, 
thfe usbal route would be eligible. 
Else thb^guides that were purposely 
furnished by Prehkd Sinh, Would 
conduct tfs by* a cross road beyond 


the reach of Dlirjen Sinh’s vio- 
lence, or his tteacheiy. 

On t^e 9 th of Jbne,we continued 
our progress in the valley, through 
Which we had marched the pre- 
ceding day, with the Csiimur range 
of hills on the right. The valley is 
broad, and sprinkled with petty 
forts, and small v illages, impel fectly 
Cleaned of forest, and abundantly 
intersected with brooks and rivu- 
lets. The Oaimur hills are of uni- 
form height, steep, and even pieci- 
pitous. The otlieis are incgular 
and of easier ascent : both are 
cloathed with bambh^, v* hich flow- 
er and bear ripe seed so abundantly, 
that bambuC<tens is here accounted 
the common food of the mountain- 
eers. 

In i bis march we met a very large 
adventure of silk, laden on a hun- 
dred oxen, and the preceding day, a 
less valuable adventure of raw sugar 
on four hundred oxen. This last 
was bound for Garah. Clayed su- 
gar is the only sort which can af- 
ford the greater expert 6 e of trans- 
port to Nagpur. In a subsequent 
march, we met a few oxen, laden 
with alum, and bound for Amera- 
wete, a mart in Berar Proper. 
Spices are also among the articles 
transported by this route front Mir- 
zapur to the marts of the Deccan : 
and iron from Bhcdenpur, and from 
the Southern districts of Baghel- 
chand is carried to Mirzapur, in re- 
turn for more valuable merchan- 
dize. 

I -availed myself of the Opportu- 
nftyof inspecting the Iron -works 
at Bhedenpur. The furnace is in 
the shape of half a frustrum of a 
cone<$ it is made of clay, and its 
height is about six feet, two-thirds 
of which is under ground, and the 
remainder serves for a chimney. 
The front, being flat, ha $ before it 

a semi- 
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9 uemi-circalar hole, iuto which 
the a^hcs, and reduced metal, are 
received when the door of the grate 
is opened: through the upper part of 
that door a double bellows, worked 
by a single workman, maintains a 
con filial stream of air by means of 
the alternate strokes of his right 
and left hands. He is relieved by 
one companion ; and their joiut 
labour, duiing twelve hours, suf- 
fices to reduce one and a half hun- 
dred weight of iron from eight times 
its bulk of ore, using two loads 
(about eight or nine hundred 
weight) ot charcoal. The iron 
thus obtained, loses a quarter of its 
weight under the hammer, in pre- 
paring it for use; but it still contains 
much scoria, and other impuii- 
ties. 

Returning from a visit to the 
iron- works, I received one fiom 
Durjen Sinh. He had remained, 
during the day, at the head of the 
pass, on the Caimur hills, and se- 
veral messages were exchanged ; 
the chief object of which was to 
adjust the ceremonial of his prof- 
fered visit. He claimed gi cater 
honours than I tjiought due to him. 
He was told what was the hono- 
rary dress which I intended to be- 
stow on him, and by making the 
visit without further previous ex- 
planation, acquiesced in my propo- 
sal. He did not, however, appear 
well pleased ; and growing more 
dissatisfied after returning to his 
abode in the town, he sent back, at 
a late hour of the night, the pre- 
sents which he had accepted. This 
unusual proceeding clearly demon- 
strated evil designs: but no satisfac- 
tory explanation could be obtained 
during the remainder of the night, 
nor in the early part of the next 
morning. His beliaviour was all 
tjiis time sulky, and his conduct 
was inconsistent. The pass in the 


Caimur hills was obstructed by 
matchlock-men under Uts order*, 
at the same time that messages, 
sent by him, disavowed any 
tion of opposing my progress. It 
was evident that he meditated ei* 
ther violence or treachery; audit 
seemed equally unsafe to remain, 
or to move. The escort, though 
small, was sufficient to force our 
way, if we resolved either to re- 
trace our steps towards Benjare, or 
to exploie a bye-road to Itamnager. 
It might even sulfice, though not 
without the loss of some lives, to 
force the pass of the hills. But the 
baggage could not be completely- 
covered even by a much stronger 
escort. In defending it some ef- 
fusion of blood might with cer- 
tainty be expected. A last effort, 
therefore, was made to bring Dur- 
jen Sinh to reason, at the same time 
that we prepared to move with, -or 
without his good-will. He at 
length recollected himself, and 
made me a parting visit, at which 
he received a present jess valuable 
but, as it seemed, more acceptable, 
than that which he had returned 
the preceding night. 

It was now nine o’clock : how- 
ever, we immediately proceeded on 
the journey, ascended the Caimur 
hills, by a very narrow and difficult 
pass, travelled, for several miles, on 
the summit of the hills ; descended 
into the plain, on the opposite side ; 
and, after marching more than 
seventeen miles, encamped, in the 
evening, at Amerpatea, beyond the 
limits of Durjen Sinh’s teiritories. 
The next day we made an easy 
march to PaJa. Rain, during the 
night, and in the morning, detained 
us there until nine o’clock ; but the 
weather becoming clear at that 
hour, we agafn moved ; and, pas- 
sing Amri at noon, reached the 
city of Rewa in' the evening. 
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In this tract the Caimur range band were actually engaged. Yet 
was on the right hand j a few scat- the victory was complete. Win- 
tered hills oil the left. From the out giving any credit to such pue- 
foot of the pas'* to Rewa, the road lile exaggeiafion, the more probable 
traversed a rich country, well cul- account sufficiently disgraces the 
tivated, and abounding with or- arms of Ali Behader. He felt the 
chards, with ponds, and with tem- stain ; and solemnly vowed to re- 
pies At Nanden, the limit of venge the death of his general. 
Bundelcund, a large pond, com- After the lapse of nearly three 

E letely covered with red lotas, ex- years, he, last winter, mart lied 
ibiled the almost-expiring beauty with all his force against liewa, 
of vegetable splendor The Indian openly professing implacable re- 
menianthes, whose Ringed petel venge. But the aged raja averted 
exceeds, in delicacy, ex ery other the storm by submission ; and pur- 
production of nature and of art, chased forgiveness by a pecuniary 
was in full blossom on a factitious contubution. 

lake at Amri ; but did not emu- Perhaps the united efforts of the 
late the beauty of the lotas, since Baghels might Lave sufficed to 
its elegance is unapparent to a dis- repel the invader ; but Ajet Sinh 
tant beholder. has neither vigour nor authorny 

Arnvmg within a coss of Rewa, to invite, or to compel, the joint 
we found, instead of temples, (the exertions of a tribe of gallant war- 
monuments of tranquil piety) mau- liois. Having outlived his be.st 
soleums which disconsolate kins- faculties, being swayed, m all his 
men have recently erected to the actions, by avarice, and verging 
memory of many gallant warnors, rapidly tpwards the extreme of do- 
main in a memorable battle, that was tage, he is despised and slighted by 
lately fought on this? pot. A11 army, his own servants. His authorny is 
sent four years ago, by Ali Behader, bpenly contemned and defied, even 
to exact contributions from the within the limits of his own capi- 
rajah of Rewa, was here defeated, tal. It is, of course, wholly chsre- 
with the loss of their general and garded by the numerous feudatories, 
their cannon, by a very inferior among whom his nominal do- 
force. The most probable account minions are parcelled out. In short, 
states theNawab's forces at six thou- this descendant of lan ancient line 
sand horse and foot ; and the taja’s of Hindu piinces, exhibits, on a 
at less than half that number. A less conspicuous theatre, greater 
much greater, but incredible, dis- degradation (tor it is voluntary) 
propouion of numbeis was alleged than the Moghul sovereign, whom 
by one ot Ajet Sinh’s Servants, in he sheltered in the early period of 
his own presence : he assured me, this monarch's adversity.* 
that no more than a hundred and The Baghels, of whom Ajet 
fifty horsemen went forth to meet Sinh is the head, are said, on thfe 
an ariny of twelve thousand men , authority of tradition, to draw their 
and that fifty only of that gallant origin liom Gurjar, or Guzrat. 
* Thirty 

* Al*goher, well known, took refuge with the raja of Rewa. The town of 
Macandpur, which was then assigned to him by the raja, for hit* abode and sup- 
port, remained, until very lately-* the private Jagheer of the king; but has been 
v>o\v relinquished by him. Miraa Acuer Shah, his favourite son, was bom pt t 
Macaudpur. * - ^ 
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Thirty generations ha\e past since 
they in ig wiled from that province, 
aud acquired a new settlement at 
Bandhagerh. They gradually en- 
larged their possessions to the 
souices of the bone and Nerbada 
on one side, and to toe confutes of 
Bunoe'.i und on the oilier. Having 
expeded from Rewa the tribe of 
mountaineers, v, ho formerly pos- 
sessed it, the chief of the Baghels 
was tempted, by its situation, to 
lix his abode in this city. Heie 
the present rajah possesses a laige 
palace <n the Goghen liver. A 
populous and flourishing town ad- 
joins to tiie fortress , and the coun- 
try is well tilled. 

The rajah’s own dominions 
scarcely extend the bound ot his 
capital. The extensive territories, 
that nominally belong to him, are 
distributed, in great mid small allot- 
ments, to kinsmen, near or remote, 
and to feudatories owing military 
services. Tribute is cither not due, 
or it is withheld ; and the tajah 
enjoys scarcely any revenue, be- 
sides that which arises from duties 
of custom, collected on the mer- 
chandize that passes through Re- 
wa.* Desirovw of obtaining tribute 
from the chiefs of ^ohagpur and of 
Chandeya, Ajet Sinh lately adopted 
the impiudent measutc of asking 
the aid of the rajah of Berar, on 
the terms of shaung the tribute, of 
which payment should be enforced. 
This will doubtless lead to the dis- 
memberment of Ins dominions ; 
and lie has already experienced, m 
the instance of Sohagpur, that, by 
this weak expedient, he may draw 
ruin on his feudatory, without any 
concurrent benefit to himself. 


After receiving a visit from thi* 
miserable chieftain, in the evening 
of my arrival, and again the next 
morning, picviously to my depar- 
ture, I proceeded, in the forenoon/ 
to Menganwan. The baggage* 
which had been dispatched eariier* 
met a veiy heavy fall of rain. A 
veiy long march was thus rendered 
extremely tedious and fatiguing} 
and I was compelled to make a 
hall at this place, which I had re- 
fused to the pressing in treaties of 
Ajet Sinh. 

A still longer march, on the 15th 
of June, brought us to Mangery* 
with the loss of three camels, 
which had not sufficiently recovered 
the fatigue of the preceding march. 
I here received a visit from Derg- 
sahi, a chieftain of the Sengher 
tribe, who pays a moderate tribute 
to the rajah of Rewa, for an exten- 
sive tract of country, chiefly occu- 
pied by his clan. Within the do- 
minions of Ajet Sinh, five tribes of 
Rajputs are numerous. The Bag- 
hols Carehuls, Parlihars, Balcoits, 
and Raciowars. Of these, no fewer 
than three are distinguished by the 
atrocious practice of destroying 
their infant daughters. The mo- 
tive by which they are influenced, 
has been already mentioned. The 
practice is general, and almost uni- 
versal among them. 

The next day, we made a short 
maich to Cathera, having been 
prevented, by the badness of the 
weather, from setting off at an early 
hour. The whole tract, from Rewa 
to this place, is a rich, popu- 
lous, and highly-cultivated country } 
bounded on the south by other dis- 
tant peaks of the Caumur rang®, 

and 


* Such is his poverty, that he was unable to make good the pecuniary contribu- 
tion of 116,000 rupees imposed hy Ah Behadur. The Gerwhar raja ot Mara 
became surety for the payment, and required hostages for his indemnification. 
He has since extorted from Ajet Smh the conditional cession, of a rich district, 
Contiguous to his own possessions. 
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and on (lie north by the still more 
distant precipices, which overhang 
the plains of Hindustan. The 
intermediate table-land is very 
gently undulated) nowhere afibrd- 
ii ig opportunity for constructing 
ponds, without excavating the 
ground. However, most of the 
ponds (and they are very numerous) 
are formed on gentle declivities, 
by throwing* the earth on three 
sides, and preserving the natural 
height of the fourth. Fertile as is 
the soil, on both sides of Rewa, a 
scarcity was experienced in the 
past season. It was occasioned by 
the depredations of , JBehader's 
army; and still more by the wan- 
ton destruction of the young com.* 
The distresses of this calamitous 
Season were alleviated by impor- 
tations from Mirzapur. In the 
course of the journey, we met 
same droves of oxen loaded with 
wheat, others carried fisilc salt, 
imported from Sambher and La- 
bor j and one conveyed the com- 
mon culinary salt, which is ex- 
4fcl£ted from the soil in the northern 
districts of the province of Benares. 
Others, again, which we now met, 
conveyed sugai, areca-nuts, and 
various articles of coarse spicery, 
intended for the markets of Bun- 
del. We were here surprised, by 
seeing an adventure of silk, pro- 
ceeding at so late a season of the 
'year: and not less so, by the 
information received from the 
owner*, that they expected to 
complete the journey to Nagpur, 
Ip the course of the wet season, 
by focfins of encamping -bn rainy 
dUys* and making progress during 
the intermissions ot rain. On the 
other hand, we overtook many 
droves of cattle laden with cotton * 
they had been detained at Kewa, 
struggling against the imposition of 
a new tax ; and lost th& season. 


without gaining relief from oppic-v- 
sion. *Cotton cannot; like k\< 
bulky articles, be sheltered under 
an awning, that is easily portable 
and if drenched through bv urn, 
without a very early opportunity of 
again drying it, the cotton is icn- 
dered unmerchantable. On uns 
account, prudent traders were now 
cantoning for the r-uny season, 
although the remaining distance 
Mirzapur was so short. 

We had remarked as a sign of 
decay in the population of the uis- 
tiict, which we now traversed, the 
frequent traces of villages recently 
abandoned. 

But noticing at the same time 
hamlets newly established, we 
wore led to infer a fickleness f r, 
which motives were to be sought 
The explanation of it made known 
a singular economy. 

The peasants of this district shift 
their abode at intervals of three or 
four years, for the sake of changing 
tlicii lands, and of tilling the ground 
on which their cottages stood. The 
soil must doubtless have been en- 
riched by the resort of men and 
cattle : but the benefit of cultivating 
land so manured can scarcely be 
equivalent to the labour and ex- 
pense of frequent removals. Yet, 
whatever be the effects of this sys- 
tem of husbandry, it certainly 
indicates a laudable spirit ot indus- 
try. Other indications of' th living 
diligence were observed in the 
neatness of the cottages, and in the 
number of ponds and orchards, 
throughout the tract between 
Matigery and Hata. 

This last-mentioned place, we 
-reached on the 17th of June, and 
prepared, with much satisfaction, to 
descend the Haliyah pass of the 
Caimur hills, the fort of which is 
the boundary of the .province, of 
Benares, Above the pass, at the 

distance 
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distance of less than half a mile of 
it, a small rivulet full* oxer the 
precipice into a deep valley,* The 
lofty fotest, vainly emulating the 
abrupt precipice which overhang* 
it, presented a picturesque view ; 
and while Ve contemplated with 
delight the romantic scenery which 
tins cascade presented, \ve received 
almost equal pleasure from once 
more viewing a country subject to 
the British aurhority. It was the 
a nsaiion of a traveller re-visiting 
hts home after a long absence. 

That pieamre' wc actually en- 
joyed vvulnn three da) s alter, for 
Mnzapur, which we reached on 
the 2Uth ot June, by the route 


Sonegerh, Halcyah and Lalgeny, 
was the former abode of myself, 
andofmo*tof my fennw travellers. 
A few hours atter our arrival, a 
violent >totin, with rain, gave us 
reason U> n joke that so great ex- 
pedition had been made. If the 
journey had employed a single day 
moie, the inconvenience would 
have been great ; had it required 
another week, all the apptehension 
tha f had been emeriaiaed, would 
have been realised, Solicitous as I 
naturally was, for the s:de(> of my 
companions, this timely conclusion 
oi the journey was the pleasantest 
occurrence it atiorded. 


Memorandum from an officer of great respectability, dated Cambay , 12 th 
July , 1803, relative to the country and the Ltbauts between the Coda- 
very > Malwa and Surat* 


The mountains which run paral- 
lel with the coast, nearly from 
Bhore Ghaut to the northward as 
far as Songhur, are inhabited by 
Bheels a$ well as part of the coun- 
try above, and' for a considerable 
distance below the range. The 
principal governments in the hilly 
and very woody tract, below the 
range to the westward, ate the 
Jowaur rajah’s country, westward 
of Trimbuck, from which theie is 
Ghaut leading down to it, but the 
country is very woody and hilly, 
and the Ghaut itself unfit for 
carriages. The pass of Dhuruni- 
pore I have already dei»cribed ; it 
appear* in the map from a former 
survey of mine, and is, of course, 
to the noithward of Jowaur. 

Batibda, is the next government. 


and I haxe already described the 
Ghaut leading to it from above, 
by Bliowia The inhabitants of 
all this tiact aie Bheels, but the 
government of these rajahs does 
not, m any of the thiee instances, 
extend to the foot of the range. 
Below tiie Ghaut, leaning from 
Trimbuck to Jowaur, toe Peishwa’s 
government is established at the 
Cusba of \Vav>egra, winch is under 
Irimbuck. Below' the Ambagong 
or Ambagunge Ghaut, the Persb- 
wa’s government extends verj^ 
consideiabiy toward* Kansda ; and 
tiie seat of government below, 
which is under Hulghur, is at Soo)- 
gauna, a very smah town, although 
the head of a Purgunnah. The 
Sanderbeyb Ghaut I have already 
described as well as the Korade- 

bernec 


* In the rivulet was a beautiful Pancratium; and also the white Musali, a plant, 
to which Aphiodwiac vntuts arc scribed. On the < dge of the precipice was an. 
elegant garden in full flower. I found near the brow of the hill the superb Jkitea ; 
a few rimes from it we had remarked several Sycamores. 
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feernec Ghaut. Bansda is 12 coss 
N. N. E. from Dhurumpore ; Sun- 
derbeyl isabout 12 coss, N. E. from 
Bansda ; and the fort of Songhur 
from Bansda, is about 14 coss, 
N. N. E. oi N. E. by N. From 
Esarwarree to Songhur, the country 
is exceedingly woody, the hills 
from the great range extending on 
the South side near to the road, 
which is a good deal intersected 
with Nullahs, and broken ground, 
extending to the Tap tee or Tappee, 
which is at the distance of six or 
eight coas to the north $ in general 
the intermediate country is very 
woody, the whole of tiie inhabit 
tants Bhecls, the principal rajati of 
whom resides at Byaghnr on the 
Taptee, north from Ksurbariee 
about iG coss. From Ryaghur lo 
the westward, and on the nortii of 
the Taptee river, are the njahships 
of Kurrack.Gowanlee, Sangbarre, 
and Maimdvee, the latter the wes- 
ternmost, and is N.W. from Kurkee, 
Byara or Beeara about 6 coss. The 
country from Songhur to the west- 
ward, towards Mhowa, proceeding 
by Kurkee. Bee.ira is quite open, 
but the country S. W. and S. W. 
by W. towards Bansda, and to the 
southward of Mhowa, is very 
woody and hilly ; there aie various 
roads leading through this tract, by 
which plundering parties may pene- 
trate into the open country, pro- 
vided they are on amicable terms 
nvith the Bheels. The fort of Song- 
hur, is on the top of a conical small 
mountain, but too high to be of 
^ny great inconvenience to any 
troops passing, and as tne country 
opens considerably just there, it 
may be passed at a greater distance, 
or in the night. The high road 
from Camieish to Surat, leads very 
near to it on the east side : almost 
close to the foot of the hill, is the 
town, which has a wall round it. 


and sufficient, I should think, t b 
protect it from being plundered by 
any parties of Looties, that penetrate 
into the country. 

Songhur ought to be inspected 
by some English officer of expe- 
rience, to ascertain whether, with a 
small number of our troops in the 
town below, it would afford suffix 
cient secui ity for the lodgement of 
stores, ammunition, &c. should it 
pi ove necessary hereaftei for a small 
army of ours to occupy the coun* 
try in front of it towards Kandeisli, 
Such a place of security tor the 
stores, &c. of the detachment, 
would leave it, at ail times, unin- 
cumbered, and of course, within 
a certain distance, lit for very 
active operations. It is to be under- 
stood that the fort, as well as the 
town below, must be occupied by 
our troops, should it happen that 
our detachment, employed as I have 
above hinted, should be opposed by 
so large a force as to make it neces- 
sary to retire. Songhur would 
present a sate retreat to it, and trom 
the nature of the Country, our 
detachment, posted to advantage 
under an able officer, might make 
it very inconvenient for an enemy’s 
army to pass. The Ghauts of Sandu- 
biel, {which is under the Guicowar) 
of Ronree, of Ambagong, of Jo- 
waur, or Godan Ghautt, may easily 
be shut up, by felling tiees, or cut- 
ting deep trenches across the roads; 
and if the Bheel inhabitants enter 
heartily into the cause, little appre* 
hension need be entertained of any 
parties entering the Attavee^ee by 
those roads. The country of the 
Ayghur Zemandar, and of the rest 
as far as Maimdvee, is through the 
whole tract exceedingly woody, 
full of ravines, and difficult of 
access. These chieftains conciliated 
seriously to espouse our cause, Song- 
hur in our possession, and a small 

army 
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army in fi ont of it towards Kandeish , 
would leave the commander 
o i our grand army, acting in the 
Deccan, free of all apprehension 
for the fate of the country about 
Surat, and the detachment might, 
in cases of emergency, prove of 
great use in co-operating with him. 
It would, in all probability, prevent 
any army from invading the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, for theie are no 
passes through the Northern range 
of hills, to enable the enemy's 
army to penetrate into Guzerat, 
except by skirting the borders of 
Malwa, called Ballaghaut, and the 
great range to the north of the 
Taptee 5 that between it and the 
Nurbudda, is called the Sautpoora 
Range : this range commences a 
little to the N. E. of Maundvee, 
and extends to Asseer Ghur, near 
Boorhaunpoor, and through which 
there are only two Ghauts leading 
to Mheyusur, on the Nurbudda, 
practicable for an army, viz. the 
Sindwa Ghaut, and the Ghaut from 
Boorhaunpoor directly north over 
the range by Dhoolcote, or Dool- 
cote. From Ahmednuggur the 
j-oad leads by Nimbadebra Ghaut, 
an easy pass and of little extent. 
The Ghaut is about four coss from 
Ahmednuggur, and the town of 
Nimbadehra at a little distance 
below it, from the Ghaut to Ra- 
powar about 9 coss. Beylopoor 5 
or 6; Foollaumba on the Godavery 
8 or 9 j Byzapoor about 7 j Cassam- 
barrce below the Ghaut of the same 
name 9 or 10 coss. The Ghaut 
ia a carriage road, and no very great 
descent ; here begins Kandiesh on 
the E. and N. E. and on the N. N. 
W. Buglanna ; at this place the road 
strikes off to Boorhaunpoor. 

From Cassambarree to Populk- 
three 3 coss; Syrgong on the Geeona 


river 6 or 7 ; Bosecbond, or the 
Bora river 7 coss. Fjt>m Boore* 
cond the road strikes off to the 
N. W. to Korodabarree Ghaut, 
and leads to Neei ,* a town on the 
Paunjera River. Fiom Bourecond, 
to Doolea, 8 coss; Maundul 5 coss; 
Beteurad 3 coss ; Taliluar, on the 
Taptee river, 4 coss ; Kurravad 4 
coss ; Pullansneer, at the foot of 
Sinduah Ghaut, (j coss; The Ghaut 
is a carriage road, and on the left 
hand, at near the top, is a small 
new fort, built by Eleahbye, called 
Bowanghur 5 this Ghaut is called by- 
travellers estimating by the fatigue 
of ascent l\ coss ; at two-thirds of 
this distance are the remains of an 
old Gurree. From the top of the 
Ghaut to Sindwah town, close to 
which is a small stone fort, 3 coss; 
Nazeebvvarree 5 coss ; Seewzoiyy 
3 coss ; Ghogree 5 or ()j Billuek- 
warracy, hilly and rocky or 4 coss; 
Nurbudda 5 coss 5 Mheyshur, on 
the opposite bank ; trom thence 
the road leads up to the range by 
the Jaum Ghaut (9 coss to the top) 
a carriage road to Indore and Oujeirn 

From Boorhaunpoor to Mheysh- 
wur Dhoolcote (above the Ghaut) 
one coss, a carriage road, but \wl\ 
requite beldars ; Keyree live coss ; 
Ghowra four coss ; Bheekungong 
seven; Dewlee four or five; Mutton 
four or five ; Kuehrawd four or 
five ; Nurbudda river two coss ; 
Mheyshwur is on the north bank. 

There are other passes through, 
or over, the Sautpoora range, but 
none fit for the passage of an army. 
The road to Koondabarra passes by 
Chandcre ; may strike off’, either 
at Kapoura or Fooltaumbra ; bat it 
is not a good road for cannon ; it 
has some narrow and disagreeable 
passes, or defiles ; and in $oint of 
distance, is not a great deal nearer 

than 


* From Neerto Soukraon the Paujur , and thence the load joins near the Kooda- 
barree Ghaut, at Deykel. front Neer, it may be i>ufui mcd m tv\o marches. 
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than the road by Cassambarra, from 
Chandore. A long, rocky, and 
rather difficult pass heie to Lon- 
cer Terigora, on the Ghiima river, 
eight cosh; Cergong (within six 
coss of Muiheci fort) seven coss $ 
Keiu'rea, a had defile hete, and 
another, of little consequence, on 
the road-way, nine or ten coss. 


An old fort on the hills on the left 
Pepuhiaur* or Pepalmer, on the 
Pa unjer river, three coss 5 Deyhel 
five cos> ; Koondabaree Ghaut two 
coss; Serran four or five coss; Nowa- 
poorasix; Songhurmne; Byarra, or 
Beiarra, six ; Mhovva, W.S.W. ele- 
ven or twelve coss; Surat, N. W 
fourteen or fifteen coss* 


Memorandum of the Route between Delhi and Cabul.* 


From Dehli to Cctbul the rocid is 
divided into /d stages* 

Stage L 

Badali -Serai 1 sixcossfrom Dehli; 
the inhabitants are chiefly Laharies 
and Panjabies, employed in trade 
and Commerce ; the Zemindais of 
the district are Jats and Gujers. 
Formerly this road was lined on 
both sides with superb palaces, 
canals, sumptuous mosques and 
tombs, and the royal gardens of 
Shalamar ; but they are now in 
ruins. The river Jumma runs in 
an eastward direction, within a 
coss of the high road. About forty 
years ago, the canal ( of Feroze (now 
dry) flowed to Dehli. Aali Mur- 
den Khan, in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, first cut a channel for it, and 
brought it from the hills of Naben, 
in northern Cohastan, by Muck- 
pUspier to Dehli. Its channel is 
yet to be seen to the southward 
of the high road. In conse- 
quence of the equality of surface 
of the grounds here, all kinds of 
cultivation flourish. An army, with 
its artillery and baggage, can march 
here with ease, and theie is every 
accommodation for travellers. 

* Vide the' remarks at the conclusion of 


Stage 2. 

Nerilah : six coss from Badali ; 
the road is delightfully shaded 
by lofty t^ees ; and there are 
many wells of excellent water. 
Artillery can travel without inter- 
ruption. In some parts of the 
district the grass becomes very 
high in the rainy season, and there 
are a few wood jungles also ; the 
rest of the land is level, and fit 
for the cultivation of both Rebee 
and Khereef ; the Zemindars are 
Jats. 

Stage 3. 

Sunpat : eight coss from Neri- 
lah ; close to the road is a brick 
serai, built by some of the for- 
mer princes. The village is in- 
habited by both Mussulmans and 
Hindus during the administration 
of the nabob Nijaf Khan. Raja Si- 
vanath Kanungo enclosed this vil- 
lage with a wall, and kept the 
pergunnah’s annexed to it in a 
state of line cultivation, although his 
tenants" and renters were chiefly 
thieves and highway robbers. The 
lands and roads resemble those ©f 
the last stages. 

Stage 4 * 

the route, for an account of the author. 
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Stage 4. . 

Gaoor : eight coss from Sunpat: 
the Zemindars of these Purgun- 
nahs are Mussulmans of rank, and 
the villagers mostly Jats. The pea- 
sants are so disorderly and uncivi- 
lized ns to render it necessary to 
have all the houses, villages, cas- 
tles, and forts, well enclosed. 
The lands are lit for the cultiva- 
of both crops ; the road is wide 
enough for artillery to travel safely 5 
and there are wells of excellent w ater 
at short distances, but it is extremely 
dangerous for travellers to venfute 
without an escoit, as the road is 
infested by thieves and robbeis. 

Stage 5. 

Sambh Lakh : eight coss from 
Ganor, has a serai in it built of 
brick. — The inhabitants of the 
town, and it 3 environs, are Jars. 
The Jumna runs north of this 
place, five or six coss, and the canal 
of Feroze about the same distance 
south. The lands, in general, aie 
fit for cultivation, except a few 
jungles of palas and dhac, and 
there is nothing to prevent the 
draught of artillery, except that 
in rains the roads, being formed 
of tenacious clay, become deep 
and heavy j travellers are refreshed 
by the cooling shade of lofty trees, 
and fountains of excellent water, 
but they are in continual danger 
from banditti. 

Stage 6. 

Panipat : five coss from Sambh 
Lakh. The Jumna runs at a small 
distance to the northward, and 
the canal of Feroze to the south. 
A* this country is covered with 
thorny arid other forests, and at 
the same time infested by banditti, 
if is extremely dangerous, and 


disagreeable for travellers j to- 
wards the north it is inhabited by 
Jats, and to the southward by 
different tribes of Rajputs, parti- 
cularly Mandahets, a large propor- 
tion of whom ure Mussuimen pro- 
selytes; the tillers of land who are 
chiefly Hindus, ate very rebellious 
and riotous ; the roach and lands 
aie very good m general. 

Stage 7 • 

Gharandah : eight coss from 
Panipat, is a ^emindary, belonging 
to the Mandahel tribe of Rajputs: 
the land# are good for tillage, and 
the roads well furnished v tth 
jet resiling fountains ; although 
mere ate a few inequalities ut 
the giound, an aimy, with its 
aitillery, can pass with ease j but 
the roads are infested with ban- 
ditti, so as to become very dan- 
gerous for travellers. 

in the reign of some of the for- 
mer princes, the inhabitants of 
this place were or deicd to be bari- 
mshed for their disorderly conduct, 
and the present possessors have 
made no improvement in morals. 


Stage 8. 

Carnal : eight coss from Gha- 
randah, is the boundary ^ of the 
Mahratta dominions, Fazl Aali, 
a Mussulman proselyte, from the 
Chohan tribe of Rajputs, is the 
Zemindar, and resides at Chau- 
delah, in a respectable manner ; 
the canal of Feroze crosses the 
road from the northward, and 
there is, to this day, a very strong 
brick-built bridge over it. Gung- 
purah Ghat, on the river Jumna, 
is four coss hence ; the road is ex- 
cellent for artillery, and there are 
abundance of fine wells, but tra- 
vellers are in perpetual danger 

horn 
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from robbers. The lands are in 
general lit for the cultivation of 
Khereef and Ilebbee. 

Stag e Q, 

Aazimabad, commonly called 
Fillawri : eight cos$ from Carnal, 
The 'Zemindars are partly Man- 
dahel, and Cohars, of which a 
great number are become Mussul- 
mans j G ulshu Khan,thegi andson of 
Nizabet Khun Grinjpunah, is lord 
of this district : the lan -is are, for 
the most parr, fit for cultivation, 
except here and there a forest 
of Dhac, Babul, and Pilic, and 
the roads are fit for the carriage 
of artillery, but very dangerous 
for travellers. The chief places, 
Nerdac, famous with Cutchiter, 
for being the scene of the battle 
described in the Mahgbharat, 
between Pandus ard Cur us. The 
Jumna, and Ferpze Canal, are 
veil coss to the northward. 


Stage 10. 

Tharjiser ; twelve coss from 
Aazunabad, is with all its de- 
pendencies, in consequence of the 
industry of the Sinkhs, very well 
cultivated $ the Ilebbee crop yields 
in greater abundance than the 
Khereef. About live coss from 
Aa'^imabad, are the ruins of a 
serai, called Hajam \ the Surute, 
a small stream from the hills of 
Nahen, runs about two coss to thp 
west of the road * * to the south- 
ward is a very large fountain, 
said to be built in the time of 
the Paudus, in the centre of 
which A<*iamger erected a mosque, 
which has since been destroyed 
by the religious zeal of the 
Mahrattas and Sikhs. In the 
months of Cutic and Baisakh, a nu- 
merous concourse of Hindis come 
on pilgrimage Ao the fountain. 


The chief man at this place l * 
Phoea Siuh Dalah walah : the Ze- 
mindars, for the most part are 
Sikhs apd Juts, the rest proselyte 
Mussulman Rajputs, called Toon. 
The roads are level, and there 
are wells of good water, con- 
veniently distributed. You meet 
a few spots of jungle, but not 
sufficient to prevent aitillery 
moving with ease. 

Stage 11. 

Shahabad, A very old town 
with a biick-built serai, is situated 
twelve coss from Thaniser : the 
Sursute runs within two coss of the 
high road, which is quite level 
and good, shaded by the foliage 
of lofty trees, with well* and 
tanks, at convenient distances, 
and in every respect calculated for 
the ease of travellers, except , oc- 
casionally being infested by rob- 
bers. The lands aie, except a few 
jungles, tolerably well cultivated. 
The Zemindars are Sijvhsand Jats, 
and the chief of the town, Ca- 
um Singh Namaila, who has 
turned the serai into a fort for 
his owu residence. 

Stage 12. 

Ambala. Thirteen coss from 
Shahabad. The stream of Cundi, 
which springs in the northern 
mountains of Sermer, crosses the 
road two miles from Shahabad $ 
although the water is not higher 
that a man’s middle, yet • its 
great rapidity makes the fording of 
it ' extremely dangerous ; after 
crossing this, there is a small 
nalali, commonly called Panjbayah, 
not ankle deep > the roads, in the 
rainy season, in consequence 
of the clay and mud, are scarcely 
passable for an army and artillery, 
the lands are, in general, it for 
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all kinds of cultivation, and are lers. The roads are excellent, and 
now possessed by the nephew of shaded with lofty trees; the lands are 
Laai Sinh. deceased, who retains tit tor the cultivation of both ci ops. 


200 horsemen in his service ; 
there are several packah tanks, 
and royal buildings in this stage. 

Stage 13 . 

Raja Serai, twelve coss from 
Ambalah. The river Khakar, which 
is at six coss distance, is ford- 
able, except in the rains 5 the road 
is Rat and good, with shady trees, 
wells, fountains, and mango or- 
chards on either side. The coun- 
try is exceedingly well cultivated ; 
the Zemindars are chiefly Jatsand 
Sikhs. The town of Rajah Serai, 
contains about 2000 houses, of 
which many are of brick and stone. 
The Oatilah, Rajah Saheb Singh, 
is the chief of this place. 

Stage 14 . 

Serhind, is twelve coss from 
Rajah Serai. The roads are ex- 
cellent, and fit for artillery to 
pass over, with many wells, foun- 
tains, and shady mango trees on 
each side, and the lands are in the 
highest state of cultivation. Ra- 
jah Shaheb Sinh, possesses this 
place, and retains in his service 
2000 cavalry, and 10,000 infantry, 
and can collect a much greater 
force on emergencies. There is 
no greater river in the district, 
except during the rains, and 
over that there is a brick bridge, 
near the Sha hoar’s gardens. 

Stage 15 . 

Kharah Seria, six coss fiom 
Serhind, is quite deserted, and 
only fit for an array to halt at $ 
however, the neighbouring villages 
afford accommodation for travel- 


and there are a number of wells, 
mango orchards, and tanks. The 
Zemindars are chiefly jats. 

Stage 10 . ‘ 

Serai of LashcarKhan, From the 
old Serai, six coss $ the roads and 
lands resemble those of the last 
stage. The chiefs of it are Tarah 
Singh and Ghaiba Sinh. 

Stage 17. 

Ladhiana, twelve coss from Lash* 
car Khan Serai j the Satley river 
crosses the road 1^ coss frond the 
latter place. The Zemindars are 
proselyte Mussulmans, formerly of 
the Rajput tribe. The roads and 
lands a»e exactly similar to those 
you meet about the last stages, 
and the chiefs of this district are 
the above-mentioned Tara Singh, 
and Ghaiba Singh. 

Stage 18 . 

Phelora, twelve coss from Lad- 
hainah. This country is finely 
cultivated, and its inhabitants 
happy, industrious people, who 
are, particularly on the road side, 
Afghans and proselyte Rajputs; 
the lands are level, and the roads 
fit for armies or travellers, shaded 
with lofty - trees, and having many 
wells and fountains on each side* 

Singe i§; 

N u r Sera i , * six coss from 

PheUra^/thejiatidai, and roads are 
similar to i&bae pbout the last stage, 
and in the' possessions of Tarah 
Singh and ( 5 ^a)ba Singh. 


V ol. 8* 
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Stage 20. 

Dakhone Serai, seven eoss from 
NurMehel Serai : in several parts 
of the road you trace the ruins of 
magnificent buildings. In other 
respects the lands and roads resem- 
ble those about Nur Mehel Serai, 
and the whole is under the ma- 
nagement of the same chiefs. 

Stage 21 . 

Necoder Serai, twelve coss from 
the last. The lands and roads are 
similar to those of the last three 
stages j the Zennndars are prose- 
lyte Rajputs, and some of the 
poorer husbandmen Afgliaus : this 
stage belongs to the district of Baj- 
war^and is famous forchandeli,and 
other cloths of that kind ; for the 
purchase of which, great numbers 
of merchants assemble from Mul- 
tan, Cashmir, Cabul, and Pes- 
hawer. It is under the management 
of the above-mentioned Tarah 
bingh, and Ghaiba Singh, who 
keep 2000 horsemen in their ser- 
vice. 

Stage 22 . 

Tuti Serai, now in ruins, is 
situated six coss from Necoder; the 
roads and lands like those of the 
former stages ; the aumils of this 
place are Sik'hs, named Bhag 
Singh, and Golol Singh, who keep 
up a force of OQO cavalry. 

Stage 23. 

Suitanpur, six coss frpn> Tuti 
Serai ; the Zemjuad^rs and Raiots 
are Jats, Hitid&s. $ik&a j they 
formerly held/their id AJ* 

tumgha and Jageer, Shaw Chiragh, 
a famous chief of Lahore, was 
born in this town ; theite are a few 
Zemindariexin thisslistfict belong- 


ing to Afghans. The lands and 
roads do not differ in any shape from, 
the last-mentio'ncd stages, except 
that there is a greater quantity of 
sugar-cane grown here 3 they are 
under Bhag Singh, and Goiol 
Singh. 

Stage 24. 

Candawal, six coss from Sultan- 
pur ; the lands and roads are like 
those of the last stages, and in pos- 
session of the same chieftains, who 
here maintain a body of 2000 
cavalry. 

Stage 25. 

Aurangabad Serai, is twenty* 
one coss from Candawal, and in fact 
equal to two stages from it, as there 
is no Serai boiling place; but at 
some distance, on either side of the 
road, there are many villages, and 
plenty of inhabitants. About two 
coss from Candawal, you cross the 
Biah in &bpat; it is seldom fordable. 
It runs from the northern moun- 
tains of Cohestan ; the lands and 
roads continue still the same, and 
are under the same chiefs as the 
last stage. 

Stage 26 . 

Nurraddin Kabah, six coss 
from Aurangabad Serai 3 you cross 
a small stream from the northern 
hills, about half way, which takes 
a $. W. direction.* The Zemin- 
dars are chiefly proselyte Jats. 
Lands and roads like those of th« 
last stage, and under the manage- 
ment of the same chieftains. 

Stage 27 . 

Rajah Talab J six coss from Nu- 
raddSrt Kabah, is a tank built of 
8t&8£, with apartments wall sides. 
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The Zemindars are chiefly jats, 
and the chiefs are Meher Singh and 
Subha Singh ; in other respects it is 
exactly like the last stages. 

Stage 28 . 

Duababoujh, a place famous 
for being the- birth place of the 
first Sik’hs, is four coss from Ra- 
jah Talab 3 it is twelve coss from 
Araratser, which is their great 
place of worship; the lands and 
roads still continue the same, and 
are in the management of Lakanah 
Singh, who maintains a body of 
1 000 horse. 

Stage 29. 

Khankhanan Serai, six coss from 
Amanat Khan Serai ; the lands and 
roads like those of the last stage. 
The last-mentioned chiefs govern 
this part of the country. . 

Stage 30 . 

Labor, eight coss from Khank- 
hanan Serai 3 about half way is the 
residence of Shah Kog : they say 
Lahore was first began by Ayaz, a 
slave of Sultan Mahmud, and that 
after the Sultan’s death, his de- 
scendants made it a seat of sove- 
reignty 3 the air is good, and w ater 
wholesome ; the buildings neat and 
regular^ To the east of the fort, 
and close under it, runs the Ravi 3 
close to the town is the tomb of 
Abulhasan, and the dirgah of Shah 
Hasten Datidhe 3 the suburbs, 
which were formerly populously 
inhabited, are n<*w deserted. There 
are three Sik’h chiefs in this city, 
Lahua Singh, Bhange Saheb Sirigh, 
and Meher Singh* the $90 of Sub- 
ha Singh, and each keeps tOOO 
cavalry with him. The lands art 
about are in a state of fine cultK 


vation, and the roads good, except 
in the height of the rains, when, 
on account of the clay and mud, 
it is difficult to move artillery. 

Stage 31 . 

Shah Derah, three coss from 
Lahor 3 in the way to it you cross 
the ltavi, which in the hot winds i$ 
sometimes fordable; but mostly 
requires a ferry boat. In conse- 
quence of the redness «f its banks, 
the water of the Ravi appears also 
red, and it is always. 

The tomb' of a Nuranddin Mo- 
hammed, Jenanger Pedshah, is at 
Shah Derah, a most noble and 
princely monument, which, in the 
year 1796, when Zemaun Shah 
visited Lahore, was exceedingly 
admired by him. The chief of this 
place is Lahana Singh, who is 
much beloved for his justice and 
benevolence. 

Stage 32 . 

Fazalabad, four coss from Shahf 
Derail; about half way is the 
Serai of Arach Khan 3 the lands 
are fine, and roads even and fit 
for artillery 3 Lahana Singh is thq 
chief of this district. 

Stage 33 . 

Ppl Shah Dpwlah, 9rJJhah 
Dowlah’s bridge, across a ' siiiall 
stream, which runs in the rains 
from the hills* if five cpss from Fa- 
zalabad. Thfer lands are ijj fipe 
cultivation; and the roads excellent, 
with wells, tanks; mid gardens. 
This place beings to JMh Singh, 
who keeps lOO^orsemen. ^ 

Stage 34. 

Aminabad, six coss from Pui 

Shah 


* D 2 
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Shah Dowlah ; the lands and roads 
similar to those you meet in the 
last stage $ the Zemindars were 
originally lords of Khejend : the 
country here is in the management 
of Itanjit Singh, son of Sublia 
Singh. 

Stage 35. 

Serai Raji, also called Gujers 
Serai, four coss from Aminabadj in 
this place there is a mud foit, with 
one or two brick towers or bas- 
tions, built by Mah Singh, a Sik’h, 
who resided in it till the 4th of 
Shaaban 1211, Hijiri, when Ze- 
maun Shah, on his return to Cabul, 
ordered it to be levelled with the 
ground, which was instantly done : 
the lands and roads are like those of 
the last stage, and under the ma- 
nagement of the same chief, Ranjit 
Singh, who keeps up a body of 
3000 cavalry, and can collect a 
great number besides in times of 
emergency. 

Stage 36. 

Jimakakher, five coss from the 
last, and m every lespect similar. 

Stage &7. 

Nizamabad, six coss from the 
last, under the same chief, &e. 

Stage 38. 

Vizirabad, three coss from Ni- 
zamabad. The Zemindars are 
chiefly Mussulmans, but the chief 
of this place Is Sabeb Singh, son 
of Gujer Singh j he keeps a force 
of 1000 cavalry $ the lands and 
roads are like those of the last 


Stage 30, 

Gujerat Shah Daulab, seven coss 
from Vizirabad) two coss from 
which you cross the Chenab, which 
here runs N. and S. In the cold 
weather, and hot winds, it is some- 
times fordable ; but an army can- 
not well cross without boats j the 
roads and lands still continue 
equally good, except that the 
Rebbi yields more in proportion 
than tile Kherif. 

Stage 40. 

Khas purah, generally called 
Khas Khan’s Serai, is fifteen coss 
from the last the Zemindars are 
Jats, of which a good many have 
become proselytes to the Mussul- 
man faith ; the lands and roads are 
like those of the last stage, and 
under the same chief. 

Stage 41. 

Kaskharian, six coss from 
Khaspurah. In this stage the coun- 
try begins to take a rocky appear- 
ance, and produce very little in 
comparison with the last stages ; 
for an army, the roads are very 
difficult to pass j the Zemindars are 
all Jats and Raihan proselytes. 

Stage 42. 

Uzbegabad, six coss from Kask- 
harian ; there is a brick Serai to the 
north of this place/ built by some 
of the descendants of Aalamgir 
Badshah. The lands fit for the 
cultivation of both crops, and you 
find plenty of tanks, and well dis- 
tributed all about i but the roads 
scarcely admit of the passage of 
artillery. 
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Stage 43. 

Chclam, ten coss from Uzbe- 
gabad, is situated at the foot of 
the hills. - A part of the road is 
very uneven and rocky ; the river 
Bhas runs by this place, and takes 
the name of Chilum ; its source is 
in the mountain of Tibet, from 
whence it flows through the town 
of Cashmir. The roads scarcely 
admit the passage of artillery, and 
the river is only fordable in the dry 
months ; it is under the management 
of Saheb Singh. 

Stage 44. 

Rohlas, twelve coss from the 
last stage. It is built on a small 
hill, and at present is in possession 
of the Zemindar, Nurkhan Bakhial, 
who, on Zemaun Shah’s arrival, 
paid his obeisance to him, and at 
the same time kept up a friendly 
intercourse with the Sik’hs. In 
parts of this district, where the 
lands are even, there is some cul- 
tivation ; there is always here a 
scarcity of grain. It is said that 
Rohlas, which is almost all of 
stone, was built by the descend- 
ants of Shershah, an Afghan of 
the tribe of Soor. Artillery can- 
not pass without great difficulty. 


Stage 45. 

Kasian Serai, six coss from 
Kohlas. It is under the management 
of Saheb Singh, the son of Gujer 
Singh 5 Nurkhan Bakhial is the 
Zemindar. The roads here are 
bad, and the lands uneven, and a 
great scarcity of grain always pre- 
va Is. 

Stage 46. 

Pir Jelol, five coss from Ka- 
sian Serai. Here is the tomb of 


Pir Jelol, as also of many other 
holy men ; the land’s are mneyen and 
full of jungle, which occasions a 
great scarcity of grain, and also 
make the road difficult for artillery 
to pass. Nurkhan Bakhial is the 
Zemindar, and Saheb Singh the 
chief. 

Stage 4 7. 

Dhaca Serai, six coss from Pir 
Jelol; the lands and roads resem- 
ble those of the last stage ; a scar- 
city of grain also prevails ; the Ze- 
mindars of the Kakratribe are 
Mussulmans. 

Stage 48. 

Cale Khans Serai, six coss from 
Dhacu Serai ; the lands and roads 
are like those of the last stage ; 
Saheb Sing, to preserve this Serai, 
maintains 500 Sawars there. 

Stage 4 Q. 

Takia Serai,eightcoss from the last. 
It belongs to Terin, of the tribe of 
Afghans, who speak a mixture 
of the Panjabi and Pash dialect; 
they are not under any obedience 
to the Sik’hs. The lands here are 
more capable of cultivation, and 
in consequence the grain is not 
so scarce. The roads, however, 
are not good. 


Stage 50. 

Rawal Pindi, four coss from 
the last stage, which it resembles 
in every respect. 

*Sfnge 51. 

Kherbuza Serai, four coss from 
Rawal Pindi ; close to the Serai is 
a stream, with a brick bridge over 
it 5 the lauds here are level and well 
cultivated* 
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cultivated, and the roads excel- 
lent. The Zerundars are Afghans ; 
the Sikhs sometimes attack them, 
and carry off numbers of their cat- 
tle $ however, they pay the Sikhs 
po tribute. 

Stage 52. 

Hasan Abdal, seven coss from 
Kherbuza Serai. The Zemindars 
are all Mussulman subjects, and 
tributaries to Zemaun Shah : al- 
though the land is uneven and bad, 
there is some cultivation. About 
five coss from Kherbuza Serai you 
cross the stream Cala Pani, which 
flows from the northern hills ; it is 
in general fordable ; the roads here 
formerly were impassable, till King 
Acber cut away the jungles, and 
levelled the precipices, which 
made it safe and convenient e\en 
for artillery. It continued in the 
same state till after Aulamger’s 
death, since when, from neglect, 
they have become almost impass- 
able for artillery. 

Stage 53. 

A deserted Serai, eight coss from 
Hasan Abdul; near this Serai there 
are seveial stone buildings, baths, 
and apartments, erected by Jehen- 
ger Padshah. The Zemindars are 
all Mussulmans; the lands here are 
more level than in the last stage, 
and better cultivated, and the roads 
are good. 

Stage 54, 

Another deserted Serai, seven 
coss, from the last. The lands here 
are well cultivated, the roads ex- 
cellent, even for artillery, with 
wells and fountains at convenient 
distances. 


Stage 55 , 

Shamsabad, eight coss from the 
last, is well inhabited. The lands 
and roads are like those in the for- 
mer stages, and the Zemindars 
are Afghans of the Khataec tribe. 

Stage 56. 

The city of Atac, six coss from 
Shamsabad, is built on a small 
hill on the banks of the river, 
and contains about 2000 houses 3 
the neighbouring districts ate but 
ill inhabited, except in one place, 
where a number of merchants 
and sellers of cloth reside 3 from 
this place, large quantities are car- 
ried to Cabul, Balkh, Bokhara, 
and Tatali Bokhar; there is here 
a stone foit, built by some princes 
of the house of Timur. The 
rivet Abasin takes the name of Atac 
from this fort, which it runs close 
by. The lands are very level, 
the Rebbee crop is better than the 
Kherif, and there is more wheat 
cultivated than rice. The Zemin- 
dars are all Afghans of the tribe of 
Khatac, and tributary to Zemaun 
Shah ; the roads are excellent. 

Stage 5J. 

Khairabad, after crossing the 
river, is five coss from Atac 3 the 
Rebbee crop is better than Kherif; 
the lands are hilly and rocky, and 
the roads almost impassable for 
artillery. There are about 200 
houses, with a few shops, and 
a bazar; the Zemindars are all 
Khatac Afghans, tributary to Ze- 
maun Shah. 

Stage 58. 

Caramaskin Serai, eight coss 
from Khairabad. The Zemindars 
chiefly Afghans. It contains about 
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tributary wZemaun Shah. There 
are wells and fountains of excel- 
lent water, and artillery can pass 
with ease. 

Stage 59 . 

Shahbad, a brick Serai, built 
by Acber Padshah, ten coss from 
Coramaskin; the Rebbeeerop here 
comes to greater perfection than 
the Kherif 5 the lands are level and 
well watered, the roads good and 
delightfully shaded. 

Stage 60. 

Peshawer, eight coss from Shah- 
bad. Peshawer has a fort and some 
stone buddings, erected by the de- 
scendants of Tamerlane. Tinnir- 
shah, the father of the present King, 
Zemaun Shah, constantly comes to 
this place in the cold weather, and 
he added many new buildings to the 
fort. The lands are excellent and 
well cultivated 5 the rice produced 
here excels that of any part of 
Hindustan, and the sugar-cane is 
also very good. The fruits are ex- 
cellent, particularly the Bihi, 
which is better than those of 
Cavul 5 water is here produced 
without any trouble for cultivation 
of the lands and gardens. The air 
is wholesome and sometimes hot, 
like that of Delhi ; but there is 
very little rain at any time of the 
year, nor is there any ice in the 
cold weather. There is a superb 
mosque in the city, built by Na- 
bob Mahabet Khan, Several mer- 
chants and traders reside here. The 
roads are lined with houses and 
trees, the inhabitants are Afghans, 
and the chief, on the part of Ze- 
maun Shah, is Zirdo Khan, who 
keeps a force of 5000 horse 5 artil- 
lery can pass with ease. 


Stage 6 i. 

Jemrud, ten coss from Pes- 
hawer ; the lands are all level, well 
cultivated and watered $ the Ze- 
mindars are Afghans of the tribe 
of Khelil : in the town there is a 
fort $ the river of Derah Khaibar, 
which you meet on the road, is 
not above knee deep. Artillery 
can move here with ease. 

Stage 62 . 

Aali Masjidin Cohestan. They 
*ay that Amir Almemimn prayed 
there. In the forts and skirts of the 
hills the Afride tribe of Afghans 
reside ; the lands are full of small 
hills y water comes from thence 
very unclean ; grain is very scarce 
here. The following are the diffe- 
rent tribes of Afghans, who are 
stationed by the Zemindars for the 
protection of the road from Derah 
Khaibar. 1 st. Khelil, 2 d. Giroh- 
terai, 3d. Afraid, 4th. Workzei, 
5th. Shanwari, and the (3th. Mah- 
mand ; the passage for artillery here 
is difficult. 


Stage 6 3. 

Fort of Laacbeg, six coss from 
Aali Musgid \ it is in a town which 
contains about 300 houses, a bazar, 
and a large bath with several foun- 
tains. The inhabitants are all 
Afghans ; from the unevenness of 
the ground, they cannot water 
their lands from the river and tanks, 
but are obliged to dep«nd on the 
rains , the roads are like those of 
the last stage. 

Stage 64. 

Dhaca, six coss from the last 5 
within two cos of this place, there 
arc seven wells, which, according 
to history, is the place where Itus- 

tum 
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turn treacherously killed his brother 
Sistani. There are the remains of a 
fort here, belonging to Rajah Sal 
Rrahan, one of the oldest Rajahs in 
Hindustan ; the lands are level and 
well cultivated, and produce sugar-* 
cane with little labour : the river 
Nagan Rows here, which, about 
twelve coss from Peshawer, joins 
tiieAtacj this place is under the 
jurisdiction of Peshawer j artillery 
can pass with safety and ease. 


Stage 63. 

Besul, seven coss from Dhnca, 
though hilly, is well cultivated ; the 
wind Simum blows here in the hot 
weather to the great annoyance of 
travellers. It rains very seldom, 
and the lands are chiefly watered 
from the streams : artillery can 
pass with ease. 


Stage 66, 

Jellabad, sixteen coss from 
Besul ; the reason of this stage 
being so long is, that there is no 
halting place of safety in the ways, 
as the Afghans,from both the north 
and south hills, plunder all caravans 
that are not well escorted. How- 
ever, the road is good for an artny 
and artillery: the lands are highly 
cultivated : the Zemindars and 
husbandmen are chiefly Moghuls, 
of the tribe of Tajick, who are 
very poor, from the unmerciful 
tribute imposed on them. 

Stage 67 * 

Charbagh, five coss from Jel- 
labad) well inhabited and cultiva- 
ted ) the road level and good. 

Stage 68. 

Futtihabad, five coss from Char 


Eagh ) the Zeminda^ J?|||J£oghulsj 
it is under the same- *&£ as Jel- 
labab : the roads ana tods ex* 
cellent. 

Stage 69 . 

Namlah Bagh, eight coss from 
Futtihabab ) was laid out tyy Nu- 
raddin Jehangir : the roads are 
level and well shaded. 

Stage 70. 

Gandang, seven coss from the 
last ) the road is uneven and hilly, 
and difficult to be passed by artil- 
lery ; the country, about the hills, 
is inhabited by Afghans, but badly 
cultivated. 


Stage 71 . 

Surk’hab, nine coss from Gan* 
dang ) thinly inhabited, except a 
few houses of Tajick Moghuls : 
the Afghans merely cultivated suf- 
ficient for their own wants, within 
the hills. As there are abundance 
of goats, these people entirely live 
on flesh, and milk of go3ts, and 
make cloathing of their skins: it 
is difficult to pass here with artil- 
lery. 

Stage 72 . 

Jagdalah, ten coss from Surk- 
had ; from here to Cabul the roads 
are hilly and uneven ) by the care 
of the king, there are many shops 
on the road side, where grain and 
other necessaries for travellers are 
sold : the inhabitants of the hills 
are chiefly Afghans : the roads are 
very bad : this place is under the 
Nizam of Cabul. 

Stage 73. 

Barikab, eleven cos from th© 

last ) 
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last ; the hills about here are chiefly 
inhabited by Tajick Moghuls * the 
roads and lands are like those of 
the last stage, and it is very difficult 
to draw artiileiy through them. 

Stage 

But Khah, eight coss from Ba- 
rtkab : it exactly resembles the 
last stage, except that the draft 
artillery is easier here. 

Stage 75. 

Cabul, six coss from Butkhak ; 
the lands here are more level than 
the last stage, and better cultivated; 
from Jagdalah to near this, in the 
'winter months, the frost is very 
severe, and from Jellabad to Pesh- 
awer there is seldom any ice, — 
The lands here are chiefly tilled 
by Tajick Moghuls : the Rebbee 
excels the Kherif crop. 

The compiler of this book, 
Molovi Abould Kadir Khan, now 
in the service of John Lumsden, 
esq. resident at the Nabob Vizier’s 
court, at Lucknow, informs us, that, 
in the year 1797 * in consequence 
of the current report of Zemaun 
Shall Durrani having left Cabul, 
with an intention of invading Hin- 
dustan, Mr. Lumsden dispatched 


an intelligent man, Shekh Reheim 
Aali, to Cabul, with instruction* 
to procure, if possible, an exact 
account of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Duranees, the state of 
the country and roads, the power, 
wealth, and forces of the grc^t 
chiefs attached to the crown, the 
condition of the imperial troops, 
artillery, 8c c. the relative situations 
of his enemies and allies, and 
finally the affection of the minds 
of his land-holders and poorer sub- 
jects. Out of the accounts written 
from thence, and collected since 
the return of Rehim Aali, the com- 
piler has selected what he con- 
sidered the most authentic infor- 
mation, and, at the same time, 
most useful to his honourable em- 
ployers, particularly the stage* 
from Shajihanabad ( Dehli ) to 
Cabul, which ate laid down 
the most exact correctness; and, 
as on a former occasion he wag 
most bountifully rewarded, and 
graciously honoured, for the ex- 
ertion of his talents, he again offers 
himself to their notice, under the 
humble hope, that this little nezer 
of duty and gratitude, will be 
favourably accepted, and that the 
most devoted of their servant* 
may be honoured with the kheloat 
of their bounty and grace. 
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MbmoMl on the StTUAtioN of Bundelcund in 1803. 


Chuttersaul Sing, in the year of 
the hegiree, succeeded a long line 
of ancestors to the raje of Bundel- 
cnndj and, availing himself of the 
distracted state of the empire, 
tlnew off the remains of the Mogul 
yoke, and perfected the indepen- 
dence of his country. To his do- 
minions he annexed many sur- 
rounding mehals, raising, by the 
vigour of his own administration,the 
power and influence of the bonde- 
lah raje to a height never acquired 
by his ancestors. It is stated, that 
under him the province yielded a 
land revenue of a crore of rupees, 
exclusive of resources from the 
diamond mines. To secure the 
independence of his posterity 
against the encroaching power of 
the Mahrattas, he entered into a 
close alliance with the peishwa 
Bajy Row 5 and, although he had a 
numerous issue, he addressed the 
peishwa as his son by adopti- 
on, and 'at his demise, he be- 
queathed him a third of his domi- 
nions, underran expressed stipu- 
lation, that his posterity should be 
protected by the peishwa and his 
heirs, in the independence of the 
remainder of his possessions, which 
lie divided between his sons, Sa- 
voy Hurdah Sah and Juggut llauj > 
the rest of his issue (asserted to 
have exceeded fifty sons ) were left 
dependent on their two brothers ; 
hut what the jaggeerdars allowed 
them, being barely sufficient for 
their maintenance, their posterity 
have sunk into the mass of the peo- 
ple, so that their names are now 
scarcely known. 

The division of the dominions of 
Bundelcund, bequeathed to the 
peishwa, comprised the mehals 
of Kalpee, Halta, Saugur, Jansie, 


Serong, Kooneb, Gurra Kota, and 
Hurdy Naghur, the revenues of 
which were computed at rupees, 
30,76,953 1 . 1 . Gungadhur Bal- 
ia was nominated by the peishwa 
as his naib, to superintend' the col- 
lections. The peishwa likewise 
granted to Prithenarain the districts 
of Gurra Kota and Hurdy Naghen, 
yielding a revenue of six lacs of 
rupees : he was succeeded by liis 
son, Kishen Sing, and since his 
death his son, the present rajah 
Murdun Sing, enjoys the estate as 
an independent prince. 

The division of the raje, to 
which Savoy Hut’dah Sah, the 
eldest son'of Chuttersaul succeed- 
ed, denominated the raje of Fauna, 
comprised the fortresses of Kalin- 
ger, Mahan, Eritch, and Dhamoo- 
ny, &c. Sec. and was computed to 
yield a revenue of rupees 38,46, 123 
13.10.. 

The division that fell to the 
share of Juggu! Rauj, comprised 
the fortresses of Bhondah Ghur, 
Bhoraghur, Bursa, Ajv Ghur, Run- 
ghur, Churghurry, Jeetpoor, Sec. 
See. the whole denominated the 
raje of Benda, computed to yield a 
revenue of rupees 30,7^,953 1 1 , 

Hurdah Sah, rajah of Punnah, 
was succeeded by his son, Subbah 
Sing, who left issue, Amaun Sing, 
Hindooput, and Kait Sing. Hin- 
dooput, by the assassination of his 
eldest brother, Amaun Sing, ob- 
tained the raje $ his younger bro- 
ther he put into confinement, and 
they both died without issue. Hin- 
dooput left three children, Sernaide 
Sing, the eldest issue of a second 
marriage, and Androod Sing and 
Dowkul Sing, the issue of his Bur- 
rah Raimi. He nominated by will 

Androod 
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Aiidrood Sing to the succession 5 
and, during his minority, appointed 
Bani Huzzoory Dewan, or Kaura- 
dher and Kaim Jee Chowbeh 
Treasurer, and Killahdar of Kalin- 
ger to the office of guardians and 
managers of the raje. The jea- 
lousy which arose between the 
guardians, each aiming at the sole 
management, induced Kaim Jee 
Chowbeh, who was the least pow- 
erful, to separate himself from Ba- 
ni Huzzoory, and to support, with 
all his influence, the claim set up 
by Sernaide Sing to the raje. Bani 
Huzzpory, and Kaim Jee Chow- 
beh, hence became declared ene- 
mies, collected their adherents, 
and, after various turns of fortune, 
a desperate battle was fought be- 
tween them, in which the slaugh- 
ter on both sides is represented to 
have been immense, and the most 
conspicuous of their partisans are 
said to have fallen. The chiefs, 
exhausted in their resources, sus- 
pended, after this battle, further hos- 
tilities; and, on the death of rajah 
Androod Sing, which happened 
shortly after, they agreed in the 
elevation of his brother, Dowkul 
Sing, to the raje, who being still a 
minor, they were enabled to pre- 
serve the authority they had ac- 
quired. The chowbeh possessing 
the fort of Kalinger, with the coun- 
try around it, and Bani Huzzoory 
the remainder of the raje. Ser- 
naide Sing, being thus disappointed 
in his hopes, applied for assistance 
to Noona Ajjoon Sing, guardian to 
one of the minor descendants of 
Juggul Rauj, rajah of Binde. 

Before this period, neither politi- 
cal views, nor family connections, 
had led to any interference between 
the tworajes. Juggul Rauj left a nu- 
merous issue, but parcelled out his 
dominions into four divisions. To 
Gomaun Sing, and Kornaun Sing, 


issue of his deceased son, Keerpt 
Sing, was left the two principal 
shares, and two inferior ones to 
his own sons, Pabar Sing and Beer 
Sing Deo. By this division, the 
fortresses of Bhoraghur, Ajij Ghur, 
and Runghur, which constituted 
the raje of Binda, fell to Gomaun 
Sing, who dying without issue, he 
nominated Buckt Sing, the son of 
his brother, Doorg Sing, his heir, 
during whose minority the ma- 
nagement of the raje was under the 
superintendence of his guardian, 
Noona Atjoon Sing, to whom Ser- 
naide Sing made application to 
support liis claim to the raje of 
Punna, in opposition to his brother, 
Dowkul Sing. 

Komaun Sing obtained a coun- 
try which comprised the fortress 
called Churcarry, or Ghuriy, and 
a territory yielding about six laos of 
rupees, in which he was succeeded 
by his son, Bejy Behadhur, who 
has still possession. 

To Pa bar Sing was bequeathed 
a countiy yielding a revenue of 
about six lacs, and in which is the 
fortress of Jaitpore ; Pahar Sing 
was succeeded by his son, Gudge 
Sing, to whom succeeded his son, 
Kaisseru Sing, who has now the 
possession ; a cousin of Kaisseru 
Sing, named Taije Sing, is also 
stated to have obtained a tract of 
country, and some influence during 
the late disturbances. 

Beer Sing Deo, another son of 
Juggul Rauj, obtained a smaller 
division of his father’s raje, in 
which is included the small fort of 
Bejowre. He was succeeded by 
Kaisseru Sing, his son, who has 
now possession of a country stated 
to ypld a revenue of six lacs of ru- 
pees. 

The application of Sernaide Sing, 
in consequence of the disunion of 
the guardians of the young rajah of 

Punnah, 
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Pundah, was favourably received 
by Noona* Arjoon Sing, the guar- 
dian of BucktSing, who appealed 
to arms in support of Sernaide 
Sing’s pretensions j and, in a battle 
that was fought between him and 
Bani Huzzoory, the latter was 
slain : Nooua Arjoon, on meeting 
with this success, abandoned the 
interest of Sernaide Sing, and an- 
nexed the greater part of the pos- 
sessions of Punna to the territories 
of Buckt Sing, tajah of Binda, over 
which, as guardian, he ruled. — * 
Sernaide Sing, after these repeated 
disappointments, retired to Rajna- 
ghur, the capital of his Pergunnah 
Lowree, originally bestowed on 
him as a jaggeer, by his father, 
Hindooput, where he died, leaving 
a minor son, by a iuussulnfian wo- 
man, named Hurrah Sing, to tiie 
care of Soonaijee, a powar, his 
dewan ; but Soonaijee, availing 
himself of the distmbances that 
had existed for such a number of 
years in the country, seized for 
himself this Pergunnah, and Hur- 
rah Sing is said to be now under 
the protection of Ameer Cawn, a 
general in the ser\ ice of Jesswunt 
Rao Holkar. 

Dowkul Sing, the rajah of Pun- 
na, after the death of Bani Huz- 
zoory, accompanied by his mother, 
tire widow of Hindooput, sought 
and met with a protection from 
Kaim Jee Chowbeh, Killadar of 
Jtalinger, and from the attachment 
of the Bondelahs to the family of 
their hereditary princes, he conti- 
nued to preserve some degree of 
influence over them, and during 
the vicissitudes of his fortune, ob- 
tained a maintenance from the re- 
venues of Pergunnah Kuttolah, and 
which, at liis demise, became the 
inheritance of his illigitimate son, 
Kissore Sing j butLuchmun Dobey, 
who was his dewan, seized for him- 


self the fort of Raj Ghur, to which 
he has since added the Pergunnah 
of Powar, yielding a revenue of six 
lacs, besides the acquisition of the 
fort of Ajy Ghur, recently ob- 
tained. 

The fort of Chutterpore has 
been taken from the minor rajah 
by Soonaijee, so that his means of 
support are scanty and precarious. 
Punna, and its dependencies are said 
still to acknowledge* his right, and 
his present dewan and guardian Is 
Rajedhur, son of Bani Huzzoory, 
who retains considerable influence, 
and is reputed to possess much 
wealth. 

The fort of Kalinger and its de- 
pendencies were transmitted by 
Kaim Jee Chowbeh to hi^ son, 
Ramkishen 5 he was succeeded by 
his son, Bunut Jee, who, dying in 
the era 1803, his brother, Gud- 
gadhur Chowbeh, the present kil- 
ladar of the fort, succeeded. The 
country, dependent on the fort, is 
not said to yield more than two 
lacs of rupees, but as he has posses- 
sion of ten of the diamond mines, 
the extent of his means from these 
resources are supposed to be consi- 
derable. 

The principal leaders in Bundel- 
cund, having fallen in the battles 
between the two guardians, and 
the ruin of the country having been 
completed by the subsequent con- 
quest of the raje of Punna, by Noo- 
na Arjoon, it hence became the 
object of Nanna Furneereez, the 
Poona minister, notwithstanding 
the stipulations by which the for- 
mer peishwa obtained from Chut- 
tefsaul one-third of his dominions, 
to annex the whole of Bundelcund 
to the Mahratta states. For this 
purpose he gave the investure of it 
to Ally Bebadlmr* son to Shamseer 
Behadbur, an legitimate offspring 
of the peishwa Bajy Row, by 4 
mussulman 
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nuissulman concubine, named Mus- 
tauny. Ally Behadhur, accompa- 
nied by his brother. Gunny Be- 
hadhur, and supported by a power- 
ful army, was opposed in his inva- 
sion of Bundelcund by Noona Ar- 
joon, but he falling in the contest, 
and rajah Buckt Sing being taken 
prisoner. Ally Behadhur acquired 
the whole of that part of the raje 
of Binda, which belonged to Buckt 
Sing, and all of the raje of Punna, 
which had been before subdued by 
Noona Arjoon. The complete 
conquest of Bundelcund it does not 
appear he was ever able to eifect ; 
and, from information, it may be 
doubted whether the revenue he 
1 eali zed from the country ever ex- 
ceeded 24 lacs of rupees. 

It was Ally Behadhur’ s great 
object to gain possession of the fort 
of Kalinger, and for that purpose 
he entertained every European ad- 
venturer that offered himself 3 
amongst others taken into h:? ser- 
vice, was one Jphn Maiseiback 
(nephew to Mr. Heining, Dutch 
chief of the Chensurali factory) 
who has of late made so conspicu- 
ous a figure in the transactions of 
Bundelcund. For a pciiodoften 
years, Ally Behadhur 4 s attempts to 
reduce the fort proved aboi five, 
and he died in 1 801 -2, of a disot- 
der contracted whilst his army was 
before it. On his death, his ble- 
ther, Gunny Behadhur, and his 
dewan, rajah Himmut Behadhur 
Gossein, in violation of the title of 
Ally Behadhur’s eldest son. Sham- 
sen Behadhur, who was at Poona, 
proclaimed his youngest son, 7ooL 
foocar Ally, who was, in the camp, 
his successor. 

In defence of this measure, it is 
alleged by the parti zans of Gunny 
Behadhur, and Himmut Behadhur, 
that the commotions likely to break 
out in the army, which would have 


been followed by the loss of the 
country, rendered it absolutely ne- 
cessary for them to proclaim a suc- 
cessor who was on t lie spot, and 
that it was intended merely as a 
temporary expedient during the ab- 
sence of Sbamslieer Behadhur. 
By others it is asserted that, as 
Zoolfoocnr Ally was a minor, his 
elevation had only in view the pos- 
session of ;be power of the govern- 
ment Gunny Behadhur and 
Huumul Behadhur} and this lat- 
ter opinion appears confirmed by 
the event, — lor Gunny Behadhur 
lost no fine in establishing his 
own authority, and which he had 
no sooner accomplished thau he 
endeavoured to remove Himmut 
Behadhur, by whom he had been 
laised, but of whose influence and 
power he had eveiy reason to be 
jealous. 

Himmut Behadhur, not deficient 
in abilities, and of a character am- 
bitious and intriguing, is said to 
have written to Shamshur Behad- 
hur, at Foonah, to proceed imme- 
diately to Bundelcund as the only, 
moms of defeating the usurpation 
or i is uncle , whilst, through John 
iMiiselbach, he nude proposals fen* 
the sm render of the country to the 
English. Had the latter pioposi- 
tu>n not been accepted, he looked 
to securing live continuance of his 
own power by the effectual assist- 
ance he could render Shamshur : 
from the English, however, it is 
said lie obtained all he desiied, and 
to that alliance he remained 
film, abandoning the Intel est of 
the son of his former master. Sham- 
fcbur Behadhur lost no time in pro- 
ceeding to Bundelcund, and, not- 
withstanding the deflection of 
Ilimmut, found a sulhoenl num- 
ber of adherents to enable him to 
expel his uncle Gunny Behadhur ; 
but, as the English had in th<* in- 
terval* 
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ierval, obtained the cession of the 
country from the peishwa, who 
considered himself lord paramount, 
Shamshur deemed it expedient to 
yield up his doubtful claim for a 
liberal compensation : this alliance 
does not appear to have advanced 
our prospects, as the Rondelahs 
never acknowledged Shamshur for 
their lord. 

It is therefore to be apprehended, 
the right of the English to Bunded - 
cund, must be established by con- 
quest, or by treaties with those 
who have an inherent right to the 
country. 

To the heirs of the family of 
Hirdah Sing, and to the heirs of 
the family of Juggut llauj, who 
may be in possession of any part of 
the raje of Punna, or the raje of 
Binda, justice requires that an am- 
ple compensation should be made 
for the surrender of their rights. — 
To the heirs, likewise, who, in the 
commotions of the country, may 
have lost their possessions, such as 
Hurrah Sing and Buck* Sing, 


mand that they should oe provuwa 
fbr, and a measure of this kind 
w6uld tend tp attach the inhabi- 
tants to our government.~The de- 
scendants of Chuttersaul, who ob- 
tained Jaggeer grants, ought also 
to be assured ofbfcing confirmed tu 
them. There can be little doubt 
but the killadar of Kalinger, on 
consenting to give up that fortress, 
would be entitled to ample com- 
pensation. From the upstart 
usurpers, such as Soonaijee, Lutch- 
mun Dobey, rajah Ram, and se- 
veral others who have seized on 
forts and pergunriahs, to which 
they have no shadow of right or 
title, can only be demanded the Un- 
conditional surrender. 

A table of the descendants of the 
rajahs of Punnah, and of the rajah 
of Binda, is annexed, as likewise a 
statement of the present averaged 
amount of the revenue: but the 
latter, however, from the imper- 
fect materials whence it has been 
drawn out, must of course be in- 
correct, and is not to be depended 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Annual Register. 


ScindiaU’s Camp, June 4, 1806. 

Sir, 

I have herewith the pleasure to 
send a journal, which I have amu- 
sed myself by keeping during our 
march to this carup, for the pur- 
pose of being inserted in your 
excellent miscellany, if it meet 
your approbation. As I have 


written my journal in haste, I 
hope you will have the goodness to 
make such alterations, in inaccu- 
racies, as may be necessary to 
make it fit for publication. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

T. D. Broughton. 


Journal of the inarch of the British Embassy, from Rampoora to the 
Camp of Mah Raja Doulut Rao Scindiah, and o f its recep- 
tion there ; ly Captain Broughton, commanding the Resident's 
escort , in March , 1306. 


On the 28th of March we ar- 
rived at Rampoora 5 having march- 
ed from Futtitpoor-Sikri in thirteen 
days, including one halt at Koos- 
heul Ghur. We came by the 
route so accurately described by Dr. 
Hunter, and had occasion to differ 
from him only in one instance, 
with regard to distance 5 this was 
on the last day’s march from Bug- 
want Ghur, which the doctor lays 
down as being twenty- three miles 
from Rampoora, whereas we 
made it no mote than fifteen. 
Half way ffrom the former place, 
we passed by the fort of Durwara, 
lying to the right of the road. It 
is built on a rising ground, and 
surrounded with a stone wall 
flanked wfth round towers. Ano- 
ther wall of die same height, also 
with towers, but apparently built 
of mud, runs round the pettah, 
or town. To the W. of Durwara 
is seen the fortress of Sarsop, crown- 
ing the summit of a high conical 


hill, about ten miles distant. Near- 
er Rampoora is the tomb of a 
celebrated Mussulman Saint, on 
the top of a high rock, from 
whence is a most commanding 
view of the country for several 
miles around. Rampoora is a 
large square fort, built in the centre 
of an extensive plain. It has a 
stone wall, with round bastions 
ami a ditch. The only gateway is 
to the northward, where it was 
most gallantly assaulted, and car- 
ried, in May, 1804, by the de- 
tachment under lieutenant-colonel 
Don. It is, at present, garrisoned 
by fourteen companies of native 
infantry, and a party of artillery ; 
who, both officers and men, anxi- 
ously expect the hour, when the 
fort and district will be delivered up 
to Holkar, in conformity with the 
treaty of January, 1806 j and they 
turn their backs on a place where 
they have suffered the greeted 
hardships, from a deprivation of 

every 
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every comfort, and almost every 
necessary of life, since the time 
when the honourable colonel Mon- 
son retreated from it, before Hol- 
kar’s army in August, 1804. Out- 
side the fort are the tombs of cap- 
tain Hutchinson, and lieutenants 
Purvis and Turnbull ; the former 
wa-i left m command of the place 
by colonel' Munson, and distin- 
guished himself afterwards by the 
capture of several smaller forts in 
the neighbourhood. He died 
November, 1805, sincerely re- 
gretted by the whole of the garit- 
son, who have erected to his me- 
mory a neat and simple monument. 
Jt L built, as well as the other two, 
in the Hindustanee fashion, and 
consists of a dome supported upon 
arches ; under which is a stone 
coflin, carved and ornamented 
with military trophies. They are 
all executed in a style superior to 
what could have been expected in 
a situation so remote. 

On the 30th, wc re-commenced 
our march towards Scindiah’s 
camp, then lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oodipore. We 
reached Kuhkar at eight o’clock ; 
a distance of eleven miles. The 
road is good, and runs over a large 
flat plain, presenting, now and 
then, spots of cultivation. It may 
heie be sufficient to observe, that 
such is the general appearance of 
the whole of this part of the 
country. The hills rise abruptly 
from the plain, and are mostly of 
a soft fiafcy stone, of a reddish 
colour, which becomes harder by 
exposure to the air. Very few 
trees aie to bo seen, except in the 
neighbourhood of the villages, and 
those are neither large nor luxuri- 
ant. The crops t<x>, are by no 
means so rich as those we saw in 
the districts of Rliurtnoor and 
Jypoor. They are mostly of 


wheat and barley ; but they raise 
also gram, bassim, juvari, and 
other inferior grain, as well as 
tobacco, sugar-cane, flax, and some 
herbs, used for common dyes. 
These last are frequently mixed with 
the bailey and wheat, which gives 
the crops a slovenly appearance. 
When they sow, they do not scatter 
the seed, but put five or six giains 
into holes, made in regular lines 
across the fields 3 similar to what, 
in many parts of England, is 
called <<r dibbling .” The gram, a 
coarse kind of pea, and barley 
haive^t had commenced 3 and wo 
passed several gioups of peasants 
assembled to guard their crops from 
the depredations of our camp-fol- 
lowers. They shewed no kind of 
alarm at our approach, but seemed 
pleaded at our entciing into corner - 
vat ion with them ; and spoke in 
high terms of the protection af- 
forded them by the British govern- 
ment, during the time they had 
been subjected to it. 

Kahkor is situated at the south- 
ern extiemity of a long range of 
hills. On the top is the residence 
of the Foujdar, a large and strong 
building. It is connected with the 
outer wall, (which runs entirely 
round the fort and town) by two 
or three walls down the slope of 
the hill. Within the outer wall, 
and parallel to it, are two others, 
nearer the summit, which enclose 
the palace. The whole are built 
of large stones, and are strength- 
ened with round towers, at equal 
distances. The piincipal gateway 
is to the southward 3 there is ano- 
ther towards the noith 3 and a 
wicket in the west face, which 
opens on a large and romantic piece 
of water, stretching northward to 
a considerable extent. The whole 
has a grand and striking appear- 
ance, and bears a greater resem- 
blance 
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blance to the ancient castles of 
Europe than auv other stiucuire I 
hue >e f seenm India. It is, how- 
eve i , by no means a pi of 
strength, according to modern 
tactic*. Tt e outer ^ -il alon has 
a ditch, but neither wide nor 
deep; and (Ik euier ones wo* f. 
be easily sealed, in every pau, 
with ladders of a modern ■ pth 
The walls besides are -o exten- 
sive, that ratju would require a 
very considerable garmon to de- 
fend them. Abou< three miles to 
the eastward of the town, are 
three Hat stone*, fifteen or sixteen 
feet long, fixed upright in the 
earth, and covered with Hindu 
figures. They are called the arrows 
of Bheem, who is said to have 
shot them from the top of a bill 
five miles off ; where they also 
shew the elephant on which he 
rode, now turned into a large lock, 
and certainly bearing some resem- 
blance to the form of that animal. 

3 1st. We marched eleven miles 
and a quarter toMihidooas, a large 
village in the district of Tone, at 
present under our protection. The 
load is crossed by two or three 
small nullas, or ravines, but is, 
upon the whole, pretty good. We 
saw several villages at some distance 
from the road, on both sides, the 
principal of which are Nuwada, 
Wina, and Lama. We also passed 
by three large tanks of good water, 
with trees planted on their batiks. 
The bazars, or markets, tlnough- 
out this part of thtircounny, are 
principally supplied with lice, 
sugar, spices, and drugs of all 
kinds from ihe Dooab, and the 
north banks of the Ganges, These 
articles are, consequently^ all very 
dear. 

April 1st. Encamped atThoda, 
ftfter a march of thirteen miles and 

Tot. S. 


n In If. It is a considerable town, 
r i :r in the midst of a cluster of 
i -cks, which lie at the noithern 
extremity of a range of high hills. 
±3 ' are some tine temples, and 

other large biub ngs of stone, 
hr' u out ci lh r u* which heie 
aiu there pi • o „ among tne 
houses, . .aKe a singular and 

striking c qq carer* e. In he centre 
of the place is a snub, with two 
handsome gateways of stone. It 
is going, however, fast to decay. 
The town contains about three 
thousand inhabitants, who are re- 
mark *bly fair, and well-looking. 
They are very civil, and appeared 
pleased at the notice we took of 
them, and of their -town. 
Indeed, thioughout our journey, 
we uniformly found the inhabi- 
tants attentive and obliging, if well 
treated; bntre*dy, in an instant, 
to repel any attempt at ill-usage 
from * the camp-people. Their 
imnneis are pleasing and uncon- 
strained ; and equally five from 
insolence, and that slavish sub- 
mission winch is so common m the 
more eastern parts of India. ^ The. 
number of Aitizans, and shops in 
Thoda, where grain, coarse cloths, 
sword blades, vessels ot brass and 
copper, ^c. are exposed foi sale, 
is greiier than could have been ex- 
pected from the size of the place. 
On the whole il exhibits evciy 
appearance of a v eli-iegulated and 
thriving town. Below the town, 
and surrounding the heap of rocks 
to the noithward, is an extensive 
grove of tamarind trees, through 
which the road runs, and where 
several handsome buolees, or large 
wells, arc to be met with. To the 
eastward .s a jeel ot good water, 
on which we found a number of 
wild ducks and teal. To-day wev 
crossed the Bunas river ; the bed is 

* jg sandy* 
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sanely, and full of rocks ; there 
\vas but little water, and the cur- 
rem \ety gentle. 

2nd. Matched eleven miles 
and a half, to Bugeia, a ‘large 
town surioiirded 0) ,i ruud wall, 
flunked With round bastions, and 
having a senate foil with high 
si one walls, and round towers in 
itL To the not tli ward is a 

large jet bei ween which, and the 
u.-h- the place, runs the best 
i ( » »d ; there is another under the 
sotid; lace. T'he ramparts were 
cro v /J with the inhabitants, arm- 
ed with matchlocks, s woids, &c. 
and tinny of them came outside 
tbe g.ntes to Sv*e us pass. They 
\u*i v ry civil, but betrayed a 
grc.it dtNiike to admitting us within 
their wails. When we temonstated 
agn ii* the inhospitably of shutting 
their gnies upon us, they acknow- 
Inei^ v the truth of the charge, 
and 1 ud the whole to the score 
of i hen fears of lei t mg the mul- 
titude of camp - followers within 
the town, who, under the sanction 
of ou» name, and the presence of 
the noops, would probably commit 
e\ er} kind of irregularity and 
violence 1 hey added, that if we 
could return in two or three hours, 
when i he camp was pitched, and 
the people a little quiet, they would 
gladl) ' show us every thing that 
was to be seen j an offer which, 
howevei civil, the heat of the day 
pi evented our accepting. To the 
norm -east of the town is a large 
temple, sacied to Balligee ; it is 
built of stone, and covered with 
sculpture. A considerable mela, 
or fair, for grain and coarse cloths, 
is held annually at this temple, 
into which we were freely admit- 
ted The road to-day was good, 
and ran through part of the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, belonging to the 
raja of Juodpoor. 


3rd. Marched ten miles and a 
half, to Kekuri, a large village 
surrounded with a mud wall. — 
The road, which was good, crossed 
the bed of a small nula, called the 
Dhy. We saw only one village 
to-day, called Meocda. Surjee 
Rao Gooatka, the father-in-law of 
Srindia, and the declaied enemy 
of the British government, was 
encamped about ten miles from us, 
at a place called Dhunoo.' He 
had lately made an attempt to re- 
gain his former influence at the 
Durbar of the Mah Rnja, through 
the means of his daughter Beezah 
Bhyee. Scindia acted with be- 
coming spirit on the occasion, and 
ordered him instantly to quit the 
camp } at the same time informing 
the Rhyee, that if she prefeired her 
father’s fortune to his, she was at 
liberty to follow hun whenever she 
pleased. Umbajee, who introduced 
Surgee Rao into the camp, was on 
the instant deprived of his high 
office, and put in arrest, where lie 
has continued ever since. Gooatka 
is, at this time, in the employ of 
the Juodpoor Raja 5 with a party 
of whose troops he is endeav ouring 
to intercept a party of the Joudpoor 
Raja’s people, bearing a present 
from their master for the eldest 
daughter of the Rana of Oodipoor, 
for whose hand the two Rajas are 
rival candidates. The little history 
of this affair is somewhat curious. 
The Rana of Oodipoor being ac- 
knowledged by the Hindus as the 
head of their religion, an alliance 
with him is, of course, an honour, 
to which princes of the highest 
rank, and purest blood, can alone 
aspire. The Rajas of Jypoor and 
Joudpoor,neither of whom can pos- 
sibly have ever seen the lady in 
question, and who have each, at 
least, three or four wives already, 
assert, both of them, a first promise 

from 
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from the Rana ; and neither will so 
far depart from the point of honour, 
as to accept the hand of the second 
daughter, and allow his rival to 
carry off the eldest in triumph. 
Both parties aie preparing for war $ 
but as Scindia has decidedly 
espoused the cause of the prince 
of Juodpoor, it is probable, the other 
party may be induced to listen to 
an accommodation, without afford- 
ing to the w’orld so seiious a proof 
of his gallantry and deference for 
the fair sex. 

4th. Marched to the village 
of Kadeera, a distance of twelve 
miles and a half. The road good, 
and the country, immediately about 
a small village called Kooah, well 
cultivated, in consequence of its 
being piotected from inundation, 
by an extensive bound or causeway, 
running 1101th and south. We 
crossed the beds of two nulas to- 
day, both quite dry, and neither of 
them deep or rugged. 

5 th. Marched fifteen* miles to 
Shahpoora, It is a laige town, 
surrounded with strong stone wall, 
flanked with sound bastions, and has 
a good ditch faced^ also with stone. 

It is governed by a Raja, calbig 
himself tributary to the Rana of 
Oodipoor, but who contrives to 
keep lfimselt on good terms \v ith, 
and independent of the va ious 
chiefs who possess tenitory in this 
part of the province of Ajrneer 
Ukere ) the boundaries oi thejr 
several possessions are very ill 
defined. We here met the party 
of Jypoor troops escorting the techa, 
or marriage present,for the princess 
of Oodipoor, an essential article 
of which was a cocoa nut. Upon 
the walls we saw some ill-mounted 
Hindustanee guns $ but were very 
gravely assured, by the inhabitants, 
that there were upwards of 200 
pieces of ordnance m the fort. To 

* E 2 


the westward of the town is a large 
jeel, the surface of which is above 
the level of the ditch, which may 
thu'* be filled at pleasure, and in a 
very short time. The road to-day 
was worse than usual. We crossed 
the Kura Undee, both branches 
of which are of kankur, steep and 
rugged. We also crossed the bed 
of the Bala Nuddee, the banks 
of which are likewise of kankur j 
but not so steep or rugged as those 
of the Kara : both these streams 
empty themselves into the Chutn- 
bul. 

6'th. Marched thirteen miles 
and a half, to Mooah, an incon- 
siderable village belonging to the 
Raja of Binera, a tributary of Oodi- 
poor, whose town and fortress we 
saw from the road, roman tidy 
situated in the midst of a high 
range of hills about eight miles 
distant from us. We passed also 
by (he village of Deekora, built at 
the bottom of a single hill, on the 
top of which is a strong castle of 
4 stone. We crossed, to-day, the 
beds of two small nulas, both dry 
at present, which, when full, empty 
themselves into the Bunas. The 
name of the first we met w ith, wa» 
Oodas ; for the other I could learn 
no name. 

7th. Marched, l r r an excellent 
road, to Bilwnra, about eleven 
miles. Two miles and a half from 
our old ground, we passed under 
the fort of Sunganeer, seized by 
the Kota Raja, about throe years 
since, from the Rana of Oodipoor. 
It is a large square fort, built of 
stone, and has a p.ttah, also sur- 
rounded by a shne wall. Bilwara 
is a large open town, without any 
walls, and belongs to Keezab Bhyee, 
the wife of the M ah Raja. 

8th and 9th. Halted. We went 
to visit a celebrated Hindu temple 
jn the town, at the entrance to 

Which 
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which are two elephants of stone, 
with their drivers, tolerably well 
executed. The large buoleea, or 
wells, in this part of the country, 
ere particularly worthy of notice ; 
they art? generally square, built of 
excellent masonry, and have a 
handsome Right of steps leading 
down, through an arch, to the 
water's edge. We were here joined 
by. itaja Gossal Kwhun, a good 1 
nahired, jovial fellow, exceedingly 
t at, and much more addicted' to 
b’s horde. and similar pleasures, 
than to the performance of the rites 
and ceremonies enjoined by his 
religion. He is appointed a kind 
ot on the part of the Mah 

K.ij j. to ieside in our camp. 

1 Ori) . MarChcd twelve miles 
and a half, and encamped near the 
lirte viil.^e of Dooria, and about 
halt a mile beyond •Kindnramal, 
on f‘he south bank of the Bahula 
naia, which is deep, and the banks 
bad. At present, there is but little 
water 5 but in the rainy season it 
must he rapid and difficult to cross; 
it runs into the Bunas. The road, 
to-day a good deai intersected 
bv haliers and ravines. About 
half way ' we passed by the little 
town of Poorii, romanticly situated 
amidst a nunihei of rocky hills, 
on the top^ of many of which *are 
little Hmdh temples. There is a 
fine piece of water in front of the 
town. 

llfh. Encamped at Rasmi, after 
a nun eh of upwards of fourteen 
miles j a village, built at the foot 
of a high and perpendicular range 
of hiils, pit the 'south Cf the Bunas. 
The stiver is here broad, but not 
deep, and at present there is only a 
small stream running through the 
sand. The road to-day bad, rocky, 
and intersected by ravines. 

12* Encamped about v a mile 
beyond the village of Kussasun, 


after a march of thirteen miles and 
a half. We passed by two or three 
other villages quite deserted Jin ^on- 
sequence of the yicinity of Stein- 
dia’s camp. Near one, called 
Tisari, Vere a number of fine data 
trees, the first I have observed in 
this part of the country. Kussasue 
is bounded to the north and north- 
east by a large jeel, formed by 3 
causeway running east from the 
village, and about half a mile in 
length. It is faced with a stone 
wall on the water side, and being 
planted with a number of fine 
tamarinds, mango, muoah, t and 
other trees, afford a shady and 
pleasant walk. Some of the man- 
go trees were much larger than 
any I ever saw op the banks of the 
Ganges. The inhabitants* few in 
number, complained bitterly of 
the neighbourhood of Seendheen’f 
camp, which exposed them to con- 
stant depredations. We found here 
a party of horse who had deserted 
from cam*), in cdnsequence of be- 
ing kept too long without pay. A 
sirdar soon after arrived in quest 
of them, and giving them a pro- 
fusion of fair promises, and,perhaps, 
a little money, induced them to 
return. This is a common trick 
among them, when their arrears 
have been longer withheld than 
usual, that is, perhaps, fourteen or 
fifteen months, and no opportunity 
presents itself of making up for it 
by plunder. 

13th. Matched eleven miles 
and a half to Ukola, and encamped 
near the ground which ** 8 eendheeri 
quitted yesterday; in consequence 
we were most dreadfully annoyed 
by flies, which swarm about the 
heaps of old fertile* and filth scat- 
tered o^er the camp. 

14th. A deputation of Ma&sttta 
chiefs, consisting of Gb&ah Bdbj 
hit son, and the Na^ab 

Khan, 
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-Khan, having arrived about 'three 
o’clock thi$ morning, sent by 
Scindia for the purpose of es- 
corting us to c 4 mp$ we marched 
at day-break, amd before eight 
o’clock reached the* Mah Raja’s 
camp, and pitched our tents on 
the banks of the Oodi Sagar, a 
imall river, so called from a lake 
of the same name about twenty- 
two miles off, in the neighbour- 
hood of Oodipoor. While we were 
at breakfast, an old mah came in, 
and placing himself at the right 
hand of the resident, began to re- 
late, as fast he could utter his words, 
the news of the Durbar. He is 
called a Khuburdar, and his duty 
is to remain always near the person 
of the prince, over all whose ac- 
tions, even the most private, he is 
an acknowledged spy, and of which 
he brings, once a day, an account 
to his employer. A similar officer 
remains in our camp, on the part 
of the Mah Raja. 

It having been settled that our 
first audience was to take place in 
the afternoon, the noise of trumpets 
and drums commenced in the 
prince’s camp, about two o’clock 3 
at three we were all' ready, and 
assembled in the great tent, waiting 
for intelligence of the Mah Raja 
mounting his elephant, which was 
to be the signal for our moving. 
It was, however, past four o’clock, 
when a Hi rkara^ brought us word, 
that the Mah Raja had ordered his 
palkee, and was set out. Our pro- 
cession consisted of three elephants 
and several palkeens 3 the elephant 
on which the resident rode, had 
a hondu of silver-gilt, and was 
lined 7 with crirpson velvet, and 
covered with a jool, or bowsing, of 
dark blue broad cloth, richly em- 
broidered with gold and silver. 
Tbe procession was led by spegr- 
men, followed by Assaburdarij, 


Sontaburdars, and Chobdars^ or 
running footmen, bearing silyer 
maces of different sizes, all clothed, 
as well as the other attendants, in 
•white, with ' orange-coloured tur* 
bans, and kummurhunds, orna- 
mented with purple and silver. 
The gentlemen of the residents 
suite, who Were on elephants, 
came next, followed by the re- 
mainder in palkeesj behind them 
were 'the Moonshee, Durogha y 
Nasir, and other principal native 
officers, attached to the resi \cnvy , 
on horseback 3 and a 'troop of na- 
tive cavalry closed the procession, 
which was followed by all the 
rabble of both camps. We found 
the road, from the front of our 
encampment to the passage of the 
river, lined with Mahiatta 
regularly drawn up 3 large bodies 
of which also kept galloping about 
in the rear of those who formed 
the street. As" soldiers, they by 
no means made a good figure, 
being ill -clothed, ill -armed, and 
generally ill mounted. Nothing 
lijce uniformity of dress is to he 
seen among them ; it consists of a 
loose gown, called an finga, gene- 
rally of plain white cloth, but 
sometimes of coloured silk or 
chintz : when it is quilted with 
-cotton, which is common enough, 
it is called a zaluk ; a pair of large 
trowsers of any kind, a turban and 
a kummurbund 3 the former gene- 
rally fastened 'by a handkerchief 
under the chin. Their arms a:e 
a sabre, slung by a- leather belt, 
over the right; shoulder, or stuck 
m the kummurbund : a round 
shield of Buffalo, qr Ox bide, 
hanging over the left shoulder, and 
a long spear, or a matchlock : -Ome 
have besides a pistol o ( a dagger. 
The eommander of a main, or 
troop, is seldom to be distinguished 
from his men 5 except sometimes 

by 
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by wearing clothes of a little finer 
quality, and being mounted on a 
better horse. He rides at their 
head, and they follow indiscrimi- 
nately, en masse. If the leader is 
of any rank, he is preceded by a 
man on a camel, or on horseback, 
beating a couple of small kettle- 
drums, called nugara, and halt a 
dozen smaller drums and ti umpets: 
the notes they produce are a bom in* 
able, without the least harmony, 
and to be admired, one would 
suppose, merely fioui habit, and 
for their noise. He is also followed 
by a couple ot standards, either of 
silk, or cloth of gold, and always 
triangular. There were probably 
about 10,000 of these figures as- 
sembled upon this occasion, and 
they, with the camp spreading 
around us almost as far as we could 
see 3 the crowds that flocked fi om 
all quarters, together with the 
suwaree of the Mah Raja advanc- 
ing to meet us, formed an assem- 
blage of objects, which combined 
with the variety of noises, the 
heat and the dust produced a most 
animated and striking effect 3 and 
the idea that this was all passing 
in the camp pf a prince, with 
whom we had so lately been wa- 
ging i€ dreadful war," added not a 
little to the interest of the scene. 
About half-way the Mah Raja met 
ps 3 he was in a State palkee of 
scarlet and gold, preceded by hirka- 
r^s, on foot, on camels, and on 
elephants 3 standard bearers, spear- 
men, drums and trumpets innu- 
merably, and attended by all his 
principal sirdars. We alighted 
from our elephants at the same 
time he quitted his palkee 3 and 
after the resident had been received 
with a most cordial embrace, we 
yrere all introduced, separately and 
by name; but were by no means 
•o highly honoured 3 he contenting 


himself to return our compliment by 
graciously. extending his right arm 
over our left shoulder. The Jffah- 
ratta chiefs were then severally 
introduced to the resident, and 
after some compliments bad passed, 
we re-mounted our elephants, and 
the whole proceeded to the Durbar. 
The Mah Raja’s tents are by no 
means remarkable either for size 
or magnificence. The Durbar was 
held under the outer fly, only of a 
two-poled tent, lined, as well as 
the outer kanaths, or walls, with 
common red kurwa. Behind wa9 
another tent, and then a skreen of 
kanaths, which separated three or 
four others, allotted for the Zeina- 
na from the first two. The whole 
were surrounded by high kanaths, 
and formed an enclosure of about 
fifty by eighty yards. Within the 
first square were picketed several 
horses 3 .and immediately opposite 
the entrance of the great tent, was 
a common chouka, or spot of 
ground of a yard square, well- 
cleaned and smoothed with goobur, 
in the midst of which a Hindil sits 
to dress his dinner 3 there were 
two choolas also, or holes in the 
earth, in which the fire is placed, 
and which bore evident marks of 
being used that morning. The 
Mah Raja was seated at the further 
end ot the tent, on a square cushion 
covered with an embroidered car? 
pet, and having large pillows at 
the back and sides 3 his chiefs were 
ranged on each side of him, and, 
as we entered the tent, the whole 
stood up. The floor was spread 
with a clean white cloth 3 when 
we reached the edge of which, 
we took off our Hindbstanee slip- 
pers, and advanced to make our 
salam to the prince. He pointed 
to some carpets of flowered broad 
cloth on his left hand, and we sat 
down, with our legs crossed under 
’ ' xih 
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taking great care, according to 
the etiquette of eastern courts, 
that the soles of our feet should be 
as little seen as possible ; a position, 
t O' those who are not used to it, 
intolerably irksome, and difficult 
to keep long. Scindia is twen- 
ty-seven years of age, but looks 
younger ; he is about five feet six 
inches in height, and rather fat ; 
the expression of his countenance 
is sedate, but pleasing, and struck 
us all as greatly resembling the 
portrait of our king Henry the 
VII Ith ; the pnode in which he 
wore a red turban, drawn a little 
to the left side, added to this like- 
ness. He was dressed in a fine 
white muslin unga, over which,' 
when he met us, he wore another 
of gold brocade, but had taken it 
off previous to our arrival at the 
tent ; a pair of trowsers of cloth 
of gold, and an oornee, or shawl 
of thin red gauze, with a deep gold 
border, beautifully wrought with 
coloured silks. He wore h number 
of diamond and emerald rings, and 
around his neck a profusion of 
strings of pearls and emeralds, the 
latter strung and not cut. He bad 
also several strings of sandal-wood 
beads, intermixed with gold ones, 
which hung below his breast ; and 
in his ears he wore large rings of 
very fine pearls ; they appear to be 
his favourite ornament ; and he 
affects to be called “ Mootee 
Wala,” or the man of pearls. 
A sword, plainly mounted, lay by his 
side, and in his girdle was a dagger, 
with a silver handle, set with dia- 
monds. One of his attendants 
kept constantly supplying him with 
pan, and held a small silver vessel 
to receive them from his mouth ; 
he had generally three or four 
chewing at a time. His cousin, 
Desmooh Rao, sat immediately at 
tb& Afah Raja's right hand, He 


also wore pearb and etneralds, but 
none of the other sirdars wore 
them, or indeed any other kind 
of finery. Their dress universally 
consisted of an unga of white 
muslin, with a turban and kmo- 
murbund* of the same, and now- 
sers of rich brocade. The Mali 
Raja* himself spoke lime, and 
when he did it was in a low, fait 
very soft voice; his depot .it is 
grave and reserved, act outing to 
the established custom for ail gri-at 
men in Hindustan. His sirdars, 
however, spoke to each other, or 
to us, or maae then* remarks u> 
the prince with greai eau* and 
politeness, especial 1) our tuenu the 
Raja Gossal Kishun, who placed 
himself immediately at the feet 
of the Mah Raja ; and, ar e\ cry 
pause in the general conversation, 
made a sot speech, Netting foith 
the happiness of the piesenc inter- 
view, the amiable qualities* of ho'h 
parties, the great delight iv* ex- 
perienced on the occasion, See 
much to the edification of r e 
Durbar. It was, ho >ve\er, urn os- 
sible not to be struck *wth i*'< .rr 
of decorum and respect, app^ ei-i 
in the oeconomy df the [Tub ; 
totally free trom that trouble <• .o 
ceremony and affcctc.t’ou <>i ma; - 
nificence, which pi -vails in a*.! ;».e 
Mohammedan couias. Alter su/mg 
a suitable time> the klulats, or pre- 
sents, were .brought no wi eh 
consisted of eight trays, to i the 
resident, tilled with shawls, mus- 
lins, turbans, brocaues, uc ah<l 
one for each ot us, m whkh w< ,e 
a pair of shawls, a piece ,of b- , 
cade, one of muslin, a tmh.n, 
and an oornee. L'he V. h l\ { : 
then fastened, with his ban •>, 
a scrpech of e-uemi s upoo . tr.< 
resident’s hat, aifd one of r- , 
sirdars did the same by as, ha* - p 
first, however, offered the je. ■*: 
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*to be touched with his master’s 
fiand. Atur, pan, spices', and rose- 
water were then distributed, in the 
«ame manner, by his highness to die 
resident, and by one of ins chiefs 
to the rest of the party. We then 
rose to take leave, and returned to 
our tents, fatigued with the heat 
,and the painful position in which 
•we had been sitting. A horse and 
,an elephant, neither of any value, 
/were waiting on the outside o£ the 
Mah raja’s kanaths, for the resi- 
dent’s acceptance. 

This visit was not returned till 
the 24th of April, in consequence 
of some disputes having arisen 
^respecting the number of khilats 
to be presented to the Mah raja 
and his suite. One bundled and 
fifty were at first demanded ; which 
were afterwards reduced to sixty- 
seven. Two tents were pitched 
tbgether for his reception, and 
.spread with white cloth y and the 
troops formed a street from them 
to the bank of the river. Three 
.o’clock in Jhe afternoon was the 
hour fixed by the Mah raja for his 
coming 5 but he did not arrive till 
past five j and then attended by 
such a number of troops, and such 
a rabble, that we were obliged to 
re-form our men in line, to afford his 
(highness room to get to the tents. He 
had brought with him a battalion 
of Tilingas, or regulars; another 
T of matchlock- men, two twelve- 
pounders loaded with grape, and 
all the cavalry of his camp : the 
battalion primed and loaded as they 
,came up, and formed in front of 
pur Sipahees; to whom such ex- 
cessive precaution to guard against 
six companies, in the heart of 
jiis own camp, was a source of 
no small tfiumph and ridicule. So 
much time was' taken up in pre- 
senting thekhilats, that the visit 
was pot concluded till half-past 
seven o clock;' when > the Mah 


raja returned to his tent, apparently 
well pleased with Jhe attention that 
had, been paid to him. 

The army at present with the Mah 
raja is not considerable. It ‘con*- 
sists of seven battalions, formed 
into a brigade, under an Armenian 
named Jacob; another brigade of 
four battalions under a native Por- 
tuguese, called Baptiste, who is at 
present under arrest. These batta- 
lions, however, which are the 
remains of those formed under the 
inspection of Du Boigne and Person/ 
do not, at the utmost, consist of 
more than 400 men each. To each 
battalion are attached two or more 
guns ; and to each brigade a small 
park. The grand parks may con- 
tain, perhaps, thirty' guns, *of all 
sizes and descriptions. The golun- 
diz, or gunnei s, are the most faith- 
ful of the, Mah raja’s troops. Their 
numbers are, however, greatly 
diminished ; and their skill, since 
the loss of the European officers 
who instructed jand superintended 
them, very inferior. The rest of 
the army is composed of cavalry, 
regular and irregular ; and, per- 
haps, a thousand alligoles and mi- 
watees, or irregular infantry. By 
regular, I mean such as receive 
at least, a nominal monthly 
payment ; and by irregular, 
those who take the protection 
of the capip, and support them- 
selves by plunder, or any other 
means which offers itself. The 
remains of European discipline re a 
to be found still in the infantry 
brigade ; but it is merely the re- 
mains. The battalions march in 
columns of companies, or divisions; 
the words of command are given 
in English ; they have drums and 
fifes, with which they play English 
tunes ; and I have several times 
seen Scindia’s own guard marched 
off to ff God save the King,” and 
“ Rule Britannia.” But this is only 
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show 5 the total annihilation of 
discipline is a subject of complaint, 
even among the Sipahees them- 
selves; who, although they are 
guilty of every species of licenti- 
ousness, with impunity, neverthe- 
less most sensibly lament the loss 
of their European officers, to 
whom they were accustomed to 
look up with confidence, as their 
leaders in battle, and their protectors 
in camp. They, nevertheless, allow 
themselves the liberty of abusing 
them all, but especially Perron, 
without 'mercy. Could the great 
and enlightened nobleman, who 
lately presided over the British 
councils in India, require a further 
vindication of his Mahratta war ; a 
most satisfactory one would, I 


think, be found, in comparing the 
present state of Scindia’s army, 
with what it was at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, in 1803. The 
universal opinion of the common 
soldiers, in the Mahratta army is, 
that if we bad not seduced from 
them their European officers, wo 
should not have beaten them. 
Whether the destruction of a party, 
in whom such confidence was 
placed, and who were the declared 
and natural enemies of our govern* 
meat, was a point of the most abso- 
lute necessity or not, is a question 
which it is not my province to enter 
into, but which I should imagine 
would require no casuistry to de* 
cide. 




POETRY. 


A CAZZEI, FROM THE DIWANEE-IIAF1Z. 
Translated by John Noll } Esc/. 


Give, O give love’s sportful joys ; 

Youth, and nil that youth employ; 
Wine like rubies, bright and ied; 

And the board with dainties spread ; 

Gay associates, fond to join 
In the cup of circling wine ! 

Give the hand-maid’s lip divine. 

Blushing deeper than her wme. — 
Minstrels vers’d in tuneful ait; 

And the fnend that’s next our heart; 
With the valu’d, cheerful soul, 

Diainer of the brimful bowl ! 

Give the nymph, that’s tender, kind, 
Fine in heait, and pure in nund. 

As th’ unsullied fount that laves 
Eden’s banks, with blissful waves; 

And whose beauty, sweetly bright. 
Shames the clear moon’s full-oib’d light! 

Give the festive hall, that vies 
With our boasted Paradise ; 

Hound it, breathing rich peifume. 

Let refreshing roses bloom ; 

Such as, with unfading grace. 

Deck the blest abode of peace ! 

Give companions, who unite 
In one wish, and one delight; 

Brisk attendants, who improve 
All the joys of wine and love ; — 
Friends, who hold our secrets dear. 

And the friend who loves good cheer ! 
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Give the juice of rosy hue, 

Biiskly sparkling to the view. 
Richly bitter, ri< hly sweet. 

Such as will exhilarate ; 

While the fair-one's ruby’d lip. 
Flavour^ ev’ry cup we sip. 

Give the girl, who*e sword-like 
Bids the understMidn g die ; 
Tempting mortals to their fate. 
With the goblet’s smiling bait; 
Damsels give, with flowing hair. 
Guileful as the hunter’s snaie ! 

Give, to spend the classic hour* 
One decp-iead in learned lore; 
One, whose merry, tuneful vein 
Flows like our gay poet’s strain ; 
Am 1 whose open, gen’rnus mind 
Blokes and improves mankind 1 

M utals, wilfully unwise, 

Wiio, thete mirthful gifts despise. 
Entertain no pleasing sense 
Of voluptuous elegance : 

Scarce of such, can it be said. 
That they differ from the dead. 


* It was customary with the Asiatics, in their potations, to cat every now a n« 
then of some grateful sweetmeat, the better to relish their wines. Our poet, theie 
fore, elegantly S3ys ; ct Let ^thc rubies (cf the hp) of a mistress be our sweet 
?neat ,J 
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ANOTHER GAZZEL FROM HAFIZ. 

By the Same . 


The season comes, that breathes of jo y. 

In rosy garment drest; 

Let mirth, my Mends, your care employ > 
O, hail the smiling guest ! 

Old age ! now warns n> to improve 
The vernal hours with wane and love. 

To the fond wishes of the heart, 

How tew are gen’rouS found ! 

And the sweet hour^ w hich bliss imparl, 
Pass on in hasty iound : 

Then for the wim I love so well. 

My sacied carpet 1 will sell. 

The gale, that smells of spring, is sweet 5 
But sweeter, shou’d the fair. 

With winning elegance replete. 

Its grateful fieshness share: 

By her gay ptesence cheer’d, we pass. 
With bi.sker glee, the rosy glass. 

Soft sweep the lyre of trembling strings j 
’Twill fate’s black rage suppiess; 
Fate, o'er the child of merit, flings 
The mantle of distress : 

Then let loud sorrow’s wailing cry, 

Ee drown’d in floods of melody. 

With boiling passion’s eager haste. 

Conies forth the blushing rose ; 

Shall we not wine like water waste. 

Soft dashing as it flows ? — 

Now, that our throbbing bosoms prov# 
The wild desires of' hope and love. 

O Haufez ! thy delightful lay. 

That on the wild wind Boats, 
Resembles nneh, our poets say. 

The nightingale’s rich notes. — 

What wondei then, the music flows 
Itt the sweet season of the rose. 
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Free T laudation , in JWse, of an Elegy composed ly Shah si Hum 
after the loss of hi* Sight. 


(By Captain Fkanklin.) 


ol 


TA translation of this Elegy, by Col. Syme% appeared in the first Volume 

the Register. 


* Where, with bright pomp, the stately domes arise. 

In yon d.uk low’r an aged monarch lies. 

Forlorn, dejected, l, hud, lcplete with woes. 

In tears his vendable aspect shews ; 

As thro’ the Jone 1 ^ coiats i bent my way, 

Sounds struck my ear, which said, or seem’d to say, 

€€ Lo, the dire tempest gatheung from afar, 

“ In dreadful clouds has dimni’d the imperial star; 
tc Has to die winds, and broad expanse of lieav’n, 

“ My state, my loyalty, and kingdom giv’n ! 

(t Time w t '‘, O king, when cloth’d in pow’r supreme, 

“ Thy \uice was heard, and nations had’d the theme; 

Now sa-i leuuse, lor sordid lust of gold, 
t( By trait 'rous wii^s, thy throne and empire sold. 

See yon tiei te Afghan, f w ith intemperate haste, 

<r Gleams, like a meteor, thro’ the palace waste, 

Fi owning ten die. threatens with a giave. 

“ Thy progeny, OTimoor, good and bia\e 5 
“ Yet, not the treatment fiom tlf inhuman foe, 

“ Not all my kingly state, in dust laid low, 

(< Can to this breast such tort’nng pain impart, 
te As does,+ O Nazir, thy detested ait ; 

“ But, tho’ too late, tne day of reck’ntng come, 

<c The tyrant whom thou seiv’dst has seal’d thy doom, 

<( Has huil’d thee, rebel, headlong, from the height. 

Of pow’r abus’d, and done d,y sovereign right. 

<,r Chaste partners of my bed, ard joys serene, 

<K Once my delight, but now how chang’d the scene ! 

“ Condemn’d with me, in plaintive strains to mourn, 

“ The scanty pittance from our offspring torn ! 

<f The viper, whom with lost* ring caie I trust, 

“ Deep in my bosom plants his sting accuist ; 

Biots in blood, and, heedless of his word, 

* I have thought tic Hist six lines, winch aie merely introductory, and cannot 
be accounted any part o! ihe original, 10 be better calculated to give satisfaction to 
the leader, than any abrupt commencement ol the elegy, as in the king’s own 
words. 

t Gholaum Kaudir Khan. 

£ Munsoon Ali Khan, superintendent of the hoiseholu 
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<c Pants for the ruin of his sovereign lord. 
t( Nobles ingrate, * upheld by pow’r and pride, 

To whom our favors never vmc deny’d ; 

€f See to what mis’ry, and dire disgrace, 

“ Your perfidy accus’d, has brought a royal race : 
u Bright Northern star, from Cabufs realms advance, 
u Impel ial Tnnoor,f poize the avenging lance. 

€i On tnese \ lie tiaitois quick destruction pour, 
t( Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore ; 

“ Ihee loo. Oh, Scmde.ih, illustrious chief, 

<e Vvho onced»dst p.ornise to atford relief; 

“ Thee, J invoke, exeit thy gen’rous aid. 

And o’er di n* heads high wave t h* avenging blade. 

And ye, on faithful pillars oi my state, 

By friendship bound, and by my power elate, 

€( Hasten, on Asuf.J and ye English chiefs, § 

“ Nor blush to soothe an injur’d monarch’s griefs ! 
ct But stay, my soul ! unworthy rage disown ! 

“ Learn to sustain the loss of sight and throne y 
€i Le.a'n that imperial pride, and star-clad pow’r, 
r< Are hut the fleeting pageants of an hour ! 

“ In the tiue ciucible of dire distress, 
fc Purg’d of alloy, thy sorrows soon shall cease ; 

What, tho’ the son of empire and command, 
cc Shorn of its beams, enlightens not the land ; 
t( Some happier day a providential care. 

Again may renovate the falling star ; 

<f Again, O King, laise up thy illustrious race. 

Cheer thy sad mind, and close thy days inpeace.”|J 

* The M‘ 'glial nobility who abandoned the king on the approach of the 
rebels 

t Timooi Shah, king of Cabul, on his father, the Abdallah’s, last visit to Delhi, 
w is nnornd to a princess of the loyal family, winch gives his son, Zemaun Shah, 
a claim to the thinnest fin cnist-m. 

f Asuf u! Dow la, viziu ot the empne. 

It in imr h to be lame, trd that the state of politics at Calcutta could not, at 
that miir, ed nit of eovunment uneifermg on the occasion — for such was the 
iiillm ie e ot the Bnnsii name, that had the detachment stationed at Anopshire, only 
m .»c!k< 1 out of to t cantonments, the brutal x\ rant would have desisted, and the 
king’s moforturus hu u avcited 

|| It may not be amiss to u mark, that several M. 8 copies of the above elegv having 
been circulated throughout India, vaiious readings may have occurred. The one 
hue presented, was obtained by the author whilst at Dc Hu, and therefore appeared 
to him the most authentic; bur he thinks himself bound to acknowledge he has 
r< ad a poetic veision of the same elegy, whu h apj eared m lire European Magazint|for 
May, i 7 ») 7 , said to bewntten by Capr. Syncs, from whose lesearches, into the history 
and antiquities of the inter< sting kingdom of Avj, the public may expect to deny* 
wiuch useful and instructive information. 











